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OF   THE    INTERPRETATION    AND    OBLIGATION    OP    Ttt< 

LAWS    OF   JESUS    CHRIST. 


RULE  VI. 


7%e  imperate  Acts  or  outward  Expressions  of  the  Virtue  of  one 
Ommandment,  must  not  contradict  the  elicit  Acts  of  another. 

1.  By  '  impecate  acts'  I  meaa  such,   which  are  command- 
ed to  be  done  by  the  interest  of  any  virtue  whatsoever,  not 
proper  to  the  virtue,  but  such  as  may  minister  to  it,  or 
signify  it.    Thus  to  deny  the  impure  solicitations  of  an  un- 
chaste person,  is  a  proper,  an  elicit  act  of  the  virtue  of  chaa* 
tity ;  but  to  lie  upon  the  ground, — to  wear  ahairen  shirt, — to 
use  disciplines, — to  roll  our  naked  body  upon  thorns, — to 
sleep  in  snows^  are  imperate  acts ;  that  i8>  such,  which  the 
virtue  may  choose  and  exercise  for  its  own  advantage  and 
interest ;  but  8uch>  which  are  not  necessary  to  any  man  in 
particular,  nor  to  most  men  in  the  general :  useful,  indeed* 
in  some  cases,  but  not  necessary  in  any.    To  eat  and  drink 
sparingly,  and  so  as  may  minister  to  health  and  religion,  is 
directly,  that  is,  a  proper  and  elicit  act  of  temperance ;  but 
if  a  man  spares  to  eat,  that  he  may  have  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  debts,  it  is  an  imperate  act  of  justice ;  if  to  make  him- 
self healthful  and  strong  to  war,  it  is  an  act  of  fortitude. 
The  terms  being  so  explicated,  the  measures  of  the  rule  are 
these  following  particulars  : — 

.    2.  (1 .)  The  elicit  acts  of  several  virtues  can  never  be  contra- 
ry to  each  other :  as  an  act  of  religion  is  never  against  an  act  of 
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charity ;  chastity  is  never  i^iost  justice ;  temperance  is  nerer 
against  piety.  Theeffect  of  which  proposition  is  this, — that  one 
ought  not  to  be  pretended  agdinst  another;  and  no  piety  to  pa« 
rents  can  engage  us  to  be  drunk  for  their  sakes ;  no  pretence 
of  religion  can  make  it  lawful  to  neglect  the  care  of  pur  chil- 
dren :  and  to  this  purpose  was  that  excellent  precept  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  ;  *'  Let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  thee 
to  sin ;"  it  is  no  good  manners  to  comply  with  our  supe- 
riors against  our  supreme,  and  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for 
every  virtue :  but  no  time  nor  place,  no  cause  or  opportu- 
nity of  doing  against  any.  It  may  so  happen,  that  the  ex- 
ternal actions  of  several  virtues  cannot  consist:  as  some- 
times I  cannot  pay  the  gabel  to  the  prince,  and  the  offering 
to  the  priest;  I  cannot  feed  my  child  and  the  poor  that 
begs ;  I  cannoty  at  some  times,  tell  truth,  and  yet  preserve 
the  life  of  my  brother.  Now  when  the  two  external  elicit 
acts  of  virtue  are  inconsistent,  the  one  must,  of  necessity, 
give  place  :  the  rules  of  which  are  to  be  given  more  properly 
in  another  place  * :  but  that  which,  for  the  present,  I  am  to 
say,  is  this, — that  although  the  outward  act  cannot,  at  all 
times,  be  exercised,  and  so  must,  in  certain  cases,  be  omitted, 
— yet,  in  no  case,  can  it  be  lawful  for  the  interest  of  one  vir^ 
Itte  to  do  against  another* 

3.  (2.)  The  imperate  acts  of  one  virtue  may  contradict 
the  imperate  or  instrumental  and  ministering  acts  of  another : 
— ^as  fasting,  when  it  is  commanded  by  religion,  may  be 
against  the  advice  of  our  physician,  whom  to  observe  it  is 
sometimes  a  precept  of  prudence^  sometimes  of  charity^ 
Religioh  commands  us  sometimes  to  feast ;  and,  at  the  same 
tihie,  our  charity  bids  us  save  our  expense,  that  the  poor 
may  be  fed  the  more  plentifully.  The  reason  of  this  is,-— 
because  all  the  imperate  acts  of  virtue  are  external,  and  must 
depend  upon  something  from  without:  which  because  it  can 
nnavoid^bly  be  hindered,  it  must  needs  also  be,  that  it  may 
inculpkbly  be  omitted.  But  then  the  rule  is  this;  Because 
all  imperate  acts  of  virtue  are  nothing  in  themselves,  but 
wholly  in  relation  to  the  virtue, — that  imperate  act,  which 
ministers  to  that  virtue  which  is  then  to  be  preferred,  must 
also  be  preferred.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  accessory  must 
foHow  the  nature  of  the  principal :  and  therefore,  i£  we  must 
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IK>w  pf 0f(e!r  th^  virtaef^  w«  must  al«<^  prefur  the  infs»^fii9&|t4 

The  case  is  tlua ;  Don  Antooio  Ucente^  of  Portugal,  accord*? 

iog  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  vanity,  loved  to  see  his 

irife  painted ;  and  one  evening  commanded  her  to  appear 

with  him  so  disguised  at  a  mask  :  she  having  notice  that » 

young  gentleman,  who  was  passionately  in  love  with  herj 

would  be  there,  and  knowing  that  it  would  inflame  his  paa^t 

sion  if  she  were  so  adomed*  inquires  of  her  confessor,  by 

what  means  she  should  restrain  the  folly  of  that  inamorato^ 

«nd  receives  this  amongst  other  advices ;  that,  at  np  hand^ 

she  should  appear  before  bini  with  any  artificial  handsome* 

ness  :  if  she  obeys  her  husband's  humour  at  that  meetings 

she  does  hart  to  a  soul,  and  gives  fuel  to  an  impure  flame* 

which  already  is  too  big  i  if  she  does  not  obey  him  in  that 

instance,  her  husband  will  loise  the  pleasure  of  his  fancy* 

But  because  she  finds  there  is  no  other  evil  will  be  conseir 

quent  to  her  omission,  but  that  her  husband  shall  want  a 

IHtle  iantastio  pleasure ;  and  the  consequence  of  her  obey* 

iBg  him  would  be,  for  aught  she  knew,  that  (3od  might  losa 

a  soul, — she  chose  to  do  an  act  ministering  to  spiritual  cha* 

city,  and  the  chastity  of  her  brotheri  rather  than  an  act  that 

eottld  be  instrumental  to  nothing  bui  the  airy  pleasure  ol 

her  husband  ^  though  otherwise  she  had  been  bound  t9 

signify  her  obedience  tp  him  by  any  thing  that  had  been 

lawful. 

4.  But  in  this  there  is  some  variety,  and  ought  to  be  some 
eautflon :  for  althov^  the  principal  virtue  is  to  be  preferred 
not  only  in  itself,  or  in  its  proper  and  elicit  acts,  but  also  in 
its  imperate  and  instrumental ;  yet  this  is  to  be  understood 
to  be  true,  when  the  instruments  are  in  equal  order  to  their 
respective  virtues,  or  when  there  is  no  considerable  differ*^ 
ence,  Cor  if  the  action  in  question  ministering  to  the  less 
pnuacip^  virtue  do  very  xnuch  promote  it,  and  the  other, 
whidb  is  instrumental  to  the  more  principal,  do  it  but  an  in« 
considerable  advantage ; — :the  ministry  of  the  less  principal 
is,  in  that  <»se«  to  be  preferred  :  the  reason  is,  because,  by 
this  omissiQii  of  an  inconsiderable  instrument,  the  present 
duty  is  not  hindered ;  but  the  service  of  God  is  advantaged 
iathe  others  because  it  is  able  to  efiect  something,  that  is 
considerable  towards  the  service  of  God,  which  the  other  29 
not.    Tha  case,  is  this ;  I  knew  a  brave  man>  who,  by  a  cob« 

b2. 
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spiracy  of  evil  persons,  was  condemned  to  die.    He  baving^ 
of  a  long  time,  used  to  fast  till  the  morning  office  was  com- 
pleted, because  he  found  lasting  to  be  practised  by  anti- 
quity, and  by  holy  persons  in  their  more  solemn  offices,  and 
thinking  it  might  or  did  him  some  advantage  in  order  to  the 
bettering  of  his  prayer,  did  think  to  do  so  in  the  morning 
before  his  execution.    But  then,  on  the  other  side,  he  con- 
sidered, that  if  he  fasted,  he  should  suffer  a  great  disiinu- 
tion  of  spirits,  and  possibly  might  be  suspected  of  putilla^ 
nimity,  if  he  did  suffer  a  natural  Itpothymy;  and  therefore 
could  not  tell  what  he  should  do.    He  was  sure  that  to  ao^ 
quit  himself  before  God  in  his  duty  was  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  other,  of  appearing  brave  and  hardy  be- 
fore men;  and  therefore  that  his  private  prayers  were  more 
to  be  regarded  than  bis  public  confidence ;  and  therefore 
was  choosing  to  fast:  but  then  be  reflected  again  on  the  in- 
strumental actions,  and  considered  that  his  abstinence  from 
a  little  meat  would  bring  but  a  very  little  and  inconsider- 
able advantage  to  his  prayers,  but  his  eating  would  very 
much  strengthen  his  heart,  and  do  him  a  very  considerable 
advantage  that  way,  he  chose  this; — because  the  other 
could  easily  be  supplied  by  the  intenseness  of  his  spirit,  hie 
zeal,  and  his  present  necessity,  but  this  could  not  but  by 
natural  supplies  and  supportations  n^  the  strengths  of  the 
body. 

5.  But,  in  the  like  cases,  prudence  and  the  conduct  of  a 
good  guide  is  the  best  security  to  him,  that  inquires  with 
an  bonest  heart  and  pure  intention ;  and  then  the  determi- 
nation is  best,  and  the  conscience  is  safest,  when  both  caa 
be  reconciled ;  but  when  they  cannot,  the  former  measures 
are  to  be  observed. 

6.  (3.)  Those  actions  which  can  only  signify  or  serve  the 
interest  of  virtue  by  way  of  collateral  advantage  and  indi- 
rect ministry,  must  ever  give  place,  when  they  hinder  the 
proper  acts  of  any  virtue  whatsoever.  Fasting  must  never 
be  used,  when  to  last  is  against  charity ;  because  charity  is 
directly  comihanded,  but  fasting  is  relative  to  sometUng 
elsCr  and  is  not  commanded  for  itself.  Now  in  those  tbinge 
which  are  of  a  disparate  nature,  a  principal  is  ever  to  be 
preferred  before  an  instrument,  and  an  act  of  duty  before  an 
act  of  prudence,  and  necessity  before  convenience. 
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7.  (40  But  in  things  subordinate,  that  is,  when  the  out- 
.ward  act  is  an  elicit  act  of  virtue,  and  truly  subordinate  to 
the  internal^  there  can  be  no  contradiction  of  one  to  the 
other ;  but  the  outward  act  and  the  inward  must  be  both 
performed;  that  is,  neither  of  them  must  be  pretended  in  ob- 
jection to  the  other ;  for  they  cannot  hinder  each  others  but 
the  outward  can  be  hindered  only  by  something  from  with- 
out, but  the  inward  by  nothing.  So  Uiat  in  order  to  con- 
science, the  rule  is  this  ; "  He  that  does  an  inward  and  eli- 
cit act  of  virtue,  will  certainly,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  do  the 
outward  elicit  act :"  that  is,  the  hand  will  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will,  and  the  foot  will  go  if  it  be  commanded,; — 
and  if  the  soul  be  charitable,  the  hand  will  be  apt  to  minister. 
For  it  is  not  well  within,  unless  it  be  well  without ;  that  is, 
unless  the  virtue  express  itself  in  outward  action,  where  it 
can.  And  on  the  other  side ;  an  outward  elicit  act  of  virtue 
can  never  go  alone ;  unless  it  be  the  product  of  a  good  heart 
and  of  an  inward  elicit  act,  it  is  the  imperate  act  of  pride,  or 
ambition,  or  a  vicious  fear,  or  covetousness,  or  something 
criminal ;  but  neither  the  imperate  nor  the  elicit  act  of  any 
virtue  whatsoever. 

8.  (5.)  Though  the  words  of  art  here  used  be  not  com- 
mon, yet  the  practice  of  these  rules  in  the  questions  of  con- 
science will  not  be  difficult,  if  we  shall,  but  with  some  dili- 
gence, observe  the  difference  of  external  actions,  and  be  able 
to  discern  what  outward  actions  are  the  elicit  or  proper,  and 
which  are  the  imperate  a|id  instrumental  acts  of  virtue ;  be- 
cause these  being  to  give  place  to  other  acts  by  the  events 
and  constitution  of  their  own  nature,  and  the  other  never 
but  when  they  are  hindered  from  without,  our  duty  will  be 
easy,  when  we  once  understand  of  what  nature  the  outward 
action  is.  The  rule,  therefore,  for  the  direction  of  our  con- 
science in  this  affair,  is  this ; — '*  Those  actions,  which  either 
are  commanded  by  name  and  in  particular,  or  by  direct  and 
proper  consequence  from  the  general,  they  are  the  elicit  and 
proper  actions  of  a  virtue."  Thus  to  give  alms  is  a  proper 
and  elicit  act  of  charity :  to  condemn  the  criminal  is  a  pro- 
per act  of  justice:  to  speak  well  of  all  men  behind  their 
backs,  so  far  as  we  can  with  truth,  is  an  elicit  act  of  equity. 
But  whatever  is  of  that  nature  that  it  can  be  done  innocently, 
and  yet  not  be  an  act  of  virtue  properly,  that  only  is  instru- 
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metttal  to  a  yirtne,  and  is  ah  imperate  action.  Thai  to  in« 
Vite  rich  men  to  a  feast  may  be  done  prudently  and  without 
scruple ;  but  he  that  does  so  and  no  more,  shall  have  no  re^- 
Ward  in  heaven  for  it ;  but  yet  ta  invite  rich  men  to  a  ban-^ 
quet  may  minister  to  friendships  Or  peace,  or  it  may  obt^a 
telief  to  a  poor  oppressed  brother ;  and  then  it  may  be  a  good 
instrument  of  that  virtue,  to  which,  by  accident  or  the  per« 
aonal  intention  of  the  man  (not  the  natural  order  of  inteti^ 
tion  of  the  thing)^  it  does  minister.  By  the  serious  obsen* 
Yktion  of  this  difference  of  acts  we  may  be  guided  in  many 
cases  of  conscience,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  some  of  tbt 
laws  of  our  religion. 


RULE  VII. 

When  amf  Thing  is  forbidden  by  the  Law$  of  Christ,  all  thou 
Thif^i  also,  by  which  we  come  to  that  Sin,  are  understood  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  same  Law* 

1.  In  this,  there  is  one  great  difference  between  positive 
and  negative  laws.  When  any  thing  is  commanded  or  en- 
joined, to  take  or  use  any  instrument  to  it  is  left  to  our  choice^ 
and  is  matter  of  prudence  and  not  duty :  as  when  we  are  com« 
xnanded  to  mortify  the  lusts  of  the  body  :  we  are  not  com* 
manded  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  or  to  masticate  rhubarb,  of 
to  go  barefoot,  or  to  put  on  St.  Francises  girdle  upon  the 
bare  body :  as  we  find  these  actions  aptly  instrumental  to  the 
duty,  and  fitted  to  the  person,  so  we  may  use  them :  but  if 
the  fear  of  hell,  or  the  hopes  of  heaven,  can  mortify  us  suffi* 
ciently  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Spirit, — or  if  he  who  is 
married,  be  not  tempted, — or  he  who  is  unmarried,  be  by 
nature  abstinent,  or  by  disease  and  imperfection, — ^these  in* 
struments  are  out  of  use,  as  to  these  purposes.  For  here  no^ 
thing  is  under  command  but  the  duty  itself;  and  if,  by  any 
good  instrument  it  be  done,  it  is  all  one  as  to  the  law.  But 
in  negative  precepts,  the  case  is  otherwise :  for  the  crime  is 
not  only  to  be  abstained  from,  but  every  instrument  of  it, 
every  path  that  leads  to  it,  whatsoever  can  begin  or  promote 
it:  and  the  reason  is,  because  all  these  things  are  of  th^ 
same  nature  with  the  sin )  and  therefore  althou^  every  things 
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(bat  is  or  may  be  good,  U'not  eommaiided,  yet  every  evil  is 
forbidden.  "  Oae  fly  can  spoil  a  pot  of  ointment."  Bill 
^is  we  are  plainly  taught  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  sennon 
on  the  mount;  where  he  expounded  the  pcecepia  of  the  ailf 
cients,  not  only  to  signify  the  outward  act,  but  the  inward 
desire :  and  in  this  our  blessed  Master's  law  is  much  more 
perfect  than  the  digest  of  Moses  ;  for  although  there  also 
God  forbade  concupiscence,  yet  it  was  only  instanced  in  the 
matter  of  covetousness  ;  and  was  not  extended  to  the  other 
instances  of  duty ;  but  in  Christ's  Iaw» '  non  concupisces'  is 
the  ^apex  juris ;'  it  is  the  conservatory  and  the  last  duty  of 
every  commandment. 

Nun  scelaa  intra  se  ttoUnm  qui  eogittt  oOain, 
Fwli  criam  habei^ 

He  that  thinks  a  lustful  thought^  hath  broken  a  con^mand'^ 
ment ;  and  if  the  eye  be  full  of  adultery,  or  the  mouth  be.im- 
pure,  or  the  hand  be  unclean, — the  whole  man  is  polluted 
before  God,  and  stands  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  main  law. 
'*  Exercetur,  atque  aperitur  opere  nequitia,  non  incipit."  The 
deed  tells  the  heart,  and  opens  the  shop  of  crimes ;  but  they 
begin  in  the  heart,  and  end  in  the  outward  work. 

2.  But  in  this  there  is  no  difficulty  :  for  God  being  lord 
of  all  our  faculties,  and  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  judge 
of  our  thoughts,  he  must  be  served  by  all ;  and  lie  searches, 
that  he  may  judge  all, — and  judges,  that  he  may  punish  or 
reward  alL  But  the  rule  is  only  thus  to  be  limited ;  th^t  in 
those  sins,  whose  being  criminal  is  wholly  relative  to  persons 
with  whom  we  converse, — every  thought  is  not  a  sin,  unless 
that  thought  also  be  relative.  As  he  sins  not  that  thinks  a 
lie,  if  he  resolves  not  to  abuse  any  body  with  it, — and  a  man 
pay  love  to  please  himself  with  false  news,  and  put  on  a  fan- 
tastic confidence  and  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
would  fain  have  to  be  true ;  though  to  his  reason  it  seem  im- 
probable. In  this  there  is  some  folly,  but  no  malice  :  but  to 
lie  is  a  relative  action ;  and  if  he  have  but  a  thought  or  pur- 
pose to  abuse  the  credulity  of  any  one^  then  that  thought  or 
purpose  is  a  lie  ;  that  is,  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  a  lie  ^ 
and,  therefore*  of  the  same  condemnation.  The  case  is  the 
fiame  in  all  things^  which  are  forbidden  only,  because  they 

*  Jur.  IS.  fa9. 
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« 

are  unchariiable  or  unjust  to  my  brother,  but  are  permitted, 
when  they  are  otherwise. 

3.  (2.)  But  the  intention  of  the  rule  is  more :  for  it  means, 
that  all  the  addresses  and  preparations  to  criminal  and  for* 
bidden  actions  are  also  forbidden.  Thus  because  Christ 
gave  a  law  against  fornication,  he  bath  also  forbidden  us  to 
tempt  any  one  to  it  by  words,  or  by  wanton  gestures,  or  las- 
civious dressings ;  and  she  fornicates,  that  paints  her  face 
with  idle  purposes. 

4.  (3.)  It  is  also  meant  concerning  temptations  to  a  for- 
bidden instance  ;  for  they  also  are  forbidden  in  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  crime :  which  is  to  be  understood  with  these  cau^ 
tions: 

6.  (1.)  If  the  temptation  be  in  a  natural  and  direct  order 
to  the  sin,  it  is  forbidden,  where  the  sin  is.  Thus  because 
leasts  of  the  flesh  are  prohibited,  it  is  also  our  duty,  that  we 
do  '  not  make  proyision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it.' 
Eating  high  and  drinking  deep  are  actions  of  uncleanness, 
as  well  as  of  intemperance :  and  in  the  same  proportion  also 
is  every  thing,  that  ministers  directly  to  the  lusts  of  the 
lower  belly,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  as  lying  soft,  studying 
the  palate,  arts  of  pleasure  and  provocation,  enticing  ges- 
tures :  with  this  caution  ; — 

6.  (2.)  If  the  effect  be  observed  in  these  less  and  lower 
instances,  then  they  are  directly  criminal :  for  whatsoever  did 
bring  a  sin  and  is  still  entertained  knowingly  and  choosingly, 
is,  at  least  by  interpretation  chosen,  for  the  sin's  sake  :  but 
first  and  before  the  observation,  it  may  enter  upon  another 
account ;  which  if  it  be  criminal,  to  that  these  instances  are 
to  be  reckoned,  and  not  to  that  sin  to  which  they  minister 
unknowingly. 

7.  (3.)  Every  temptation  is  then  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  sin,  when  it  is  procured  by  our  own  act ;  whether  the 
temptation  ministers  to  the  sin  directly  or  accidentally :  for 
if  we  can  choose  it,  it  can  have  no  excuse :  *'  tute  hoc  in* 
tristi,  tibi  omne  exedendum  est  ® :"  and  unless  the  man  be 
surprised,  his  choosing  of  an  instrument  to  sin  withal,  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  instrument,  but  for  its  relation :  and  this 
is  true,  although  the  usual  effect  does  not  follow  the  instru- 
ment*    For  there  is  sometimes  a  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  re-^ 

^  Terent.  rborm.  act.  ii.  1.  4.  Schmioder,  pag.  334. 
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tiembraoces  of  ain,  in  the  approaches  of  it,  in  our  addresses 
to  it :  and  there  are  some  men  who  dare  not  act  the  foul 
crime,  who  yet  love  to  look  upon  its  fair  face ;  and  they  drive 
out  sin  as  Abraham  did  Ishmael^with  an  unwilling  willingness 
(God  knows),  and  therefore  give  it  bread  and  water  abroad 
though  no  entertainment  at  home,  and  they  look  after  it,  and 
are  pleased  with  the  stories  of  it,  and  love  to  see  the  place 
of  its  acting : 

Hio  looas,  base  eadeni,  lub  qoa  reqnietoimoi,  arbor, 
Soit  qaibaa  ingemai  oaris,  qaibns  ignibus  arsi ; 

and  they  roll  it  in  their  minds  :  now  they^  that  go  but  thus 
far,  and  love  to  tempt  themselves  by  walking  upon  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  delight  themselves  in  viewing  the  instru- 
ment of  their  sin,  though  they  use  it  no  further,  they  have 
given  demonstration  of  their  love  of  sin  when  they  make  so 
much  of  its  proxy. 

8.  But  diere  are  others,  who  have  great  experience  of 
the  vanity  of  all  sin,  and  the  emptiness  and  dissatisfaction 
that  is  in  its  fruition, — and  know  as  soon  as  ever  they  have 
enjoyed  it,  it  is  gone,  and  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the 
expectation  than  in  the  possession ; — ^and  therefore  they  had 
raUier  go  towards  it  than  arrive  thither ;  and  love  the  temp- 
tation better  than  the  sin :  these  men  sin  with  an  excellent 
philosophy  and  wittiness  of  sinning;  they  love  to  woo  al- 
ways and  not  to  enjoy,  ever  to  be  hungry  and  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  but  are  afraid  to  have  their  desires  filled :  but  if 
we  consider  what  the  secret  of  it  is,  and  that  there  is  in  these 
men  an  immense  love  to  sin,  and  a  perfect  adhesion  to  the 
pleasure  of  it,  and  that  they  refuse  to  enter  lest  they  should 
quickly  pass  through, — and  they  are  unwilling  to  taste  it, 
lest  they  should  eat  no  more, — and  would  not  enjoy,  be- 
cause  they  will  not  be  weary  of  it ;  and  will  deny  any  thing 
to  themselves,  even  that,  which  they  most  love,  lest  for  a 
while  they  should  loath  their  beloved  sin ; — we  shall  see  rea- 
son enough  to  affirm  these  men  to  be  the  greatest  breakers 
of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  they  only  tempt  them- 
selves and  handle  the  instruments  of  sin,  and  although  these 
ioBtniments  serve  nothing  but  the  temptation,  and  the  temp* 
tation  does  not  serve  the  sin,  whither  in  its  own  nature  it  is 
designed* 
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9.  (40  If  the  temptation  be  invblantftry,  then  it  itf  ii<A 
impated ;  aod  yet  this  is  to  be  understood  with  this  provi-» 
sion;  that  it  be  neither  chosen  directly,  nor  by  interpretation;, 
that  is,  that  it  be  not  entered  into  by  carelessness,  or  eonfi** 
dence,  or  choice.  If  it  be  by  choice,  then  it  is  directly 
against  that  law  of  Christ,  which  forbids  that  sin  whither  the 
temptation  leads ;  but  if  it  enter  by  carelessness  or  confi* 
dence,  it  belongs  not  to  this  rule  ;  for  although:  every  temp- 
tation is  against  the  laws  of  Christ,  yet  they  are  not  under 
the  same  law",  by  which  the  effect  is  prohibited, — ^but  unlaw- 
ful, because  they  are  against  Christian  prudence  and  Christ- 
ian charity* 


RULE  VIII. 

The  mppodtive  Propositions  with  the  supervening  Advices  of  out 
blessed  Saviour,  are  always  equivalent  to  Matter  of  Duty^ 
and  are,  by  Interpretation,  a  Commandment, 

1.  Tbis  rule  is  intended  as  an  explication  of  the  pre? 
eepis  of  prayer,  alms,  and  &sttng :  all  which  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount,  expressed  by  way 
^  supposition;  which  way  of  expression  although  it  be  not 
a  positive  and  legal  expression  of  a  commandment^  yet  it 
either  supposes  a  preceding  law,  or  a  confirmed  practice;  or# 
at  least,  that  those  to  whom  such  words  are  directed,  are 
willing  and  loving  and  obedient  people,  understanding  the 
intimations  and  secret  significations  of  the  divine  pleasure, 
**  When  ye  give  alms,  do  not  blow  a  trumpet,"  said  our 
blessed  &iviour :  **  When  ye  pray,  stand  not  in  the  comers 
of  the  streets;  when  you  fast,  do  not  disfigure  your  faces/' 
Now  concerning  prayer  and  alms  there  is  no  difficulty^ 
because  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  often  re^ 
peated  the  will  of  God  in  express  commandments  concern- 
ing them ;  but  because  of  fasting  he  hath  said  much  less,  and 
nothing  at  all  but  these  suppositive  words,  and  a  prophecy, 
that  his  disciples  should  fast  in  the  days  of  tlie  bridegroom's 
absence,  and  a  declaration  of  the  blessed  effects  of  &sting ; 
tbis  hath  a  proper  inquiry  and  a  special  difficulty,  whether 
or  no  these  words  have  the  force  of  a  commandment.. 
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V  -2.  Concerning  which'  we  may  take  an  estimate,  by  those 
other  expressions  of  our  lawgiver,  concerning  alms ;  which 
ire  without  further  scrutiny  know  to  be  commandmeats^ 
because,  in  other  places,  tlwy  are  positively  expressed :  and 
therefore  if  we  can  find  it  so  concerning  fasting,  this  inquiry 
'li^Il  be  at  an  end.  Ifow  concerning  this  I  will  not  only 
observe,  that  the  three  great  heads  and  representatives  of  tb^ 
iaw,  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel,— rCbrist,  Moiies,and  Elias^ 
who  were  concentrated  and  enwrapped  in  one  glory  upon 
Mount  Tabor^  were  an  equal  example  of  fasting,*— which, 
in  their  own  persons,  by  a  miracle,  was  cousigoed  to  be  an 
example  and  an  exhortation  to  fasting  to  all  ages  of  religion^ 
fuid  each  of  them,  fasting  forty  days  upon  great  occastons;, 
told  to  them  who  have  eari»  to  hear,  what  their  duty  is  in  aH 
the  great. accidents  of  their  life;  but  that  which  is  very  ma^ 
terial  to  the  present  inquiry,  is,  that  this  supposition  of  out 
blessed  Lord,  ''.When  ye&st,''  was  spoken  to  a  people  who 
made  it  a  great  part  of  their  religion  to  fast,  who  placed 
some  portions  of  holiness  in  it,  who  had  received  the  ivh 
Auence  of  their  greatest,  their  best,  their  most  imitable 
examples  for  religious  &sting ;  and  the  impression  of  many 
commandments,  not  only  relative  to: themselves,  as  boiind  by 
such  a  law,  but  as  being  under  the  conduct  of  religion  in 
general.  Such  was  the  precept  of  the  prophet  Joel ;  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Turn  ye  even  to  me^  with  all  your  heart,  with 
fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning  *J*  Now 
whatever  the  prophets  said,  that  related  to  religion  abstracth 
ediy,  or  morally,  all  that  is  evangelical  (as  I  proved  "*  fonnerly 
in  this  book) :  besides,  there  was  a  universal  solemn  prac- 
tice of  this  exercise,  under  Joshua^  at  Ai ;  under  the  Judges; 
lit  Gibeah ;  under  Samuel,  at  Mizpah ;  under  David,  at  He*- 
bron :  fasts  frequently  proclaimed,  frequently  instituted  ^  at 
the  preaching  of  Jeremy  and  ]>avid,  of  Joel  and  Zachary^ 
before  the  captivity,  under  it,  and  after  it:  in  the  daya^ 
sorrow  and  ia  the  days  of  danger ;  in  their  religion  solemn 
and  unsolemn ;  after  they  had  sinned  and  when  they  were 
puilished ;  at  Jerusalem  among  the.  Jews,  and  at  Nineveh 
amongst  the  Gentiles :  now  because  it  is  certain,  that  all  tfaif 
fx>uld  not  be  confined  to  the  special  religion  of  the  Jews; 
but  was  an  expnessioa  and  apt  stgnificsikipn  and  instrument 

^  Joel,  ii.  12.  *  •  Chap.  2.  rale  5. 
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of  a  natural  religion,  our  blessed  Saviour  needed  not  renew 
this  and  eiForm  it  over  again  into  the  same  shape,  but  had 
reason  to  suppose  the  world  would  proceed  in  an  instance* 
whose  nature  could  not  receive  a  new  reason  and  consequ^it 
change  in  the  whole. 

3.  This  heap  of  considerations  relates  to  that  state  of 
things,  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour  found  this  religions 
exercise  at  his  coming.  Now  if  we  consider  what  our 
blessed  Saviour  did  to  it  in  the  gospel,  we  shall  peroeive 
he  intended  to  leave  it  no  less  than  he  found  it;  for,  (L)  He 
liked  it  and  approved  it,  he  allowed  a  time  to  it,  a  por- 
tion of  that  by  which  God  will  be  served ;  and  he  that 
gave  us  time  only  to  serve  him,  and  in  that  to  serve  ourselves, 
would  not  allow  any  time  to  that,  by  which  he  was  no  way 
served.  (2.)  We  cannot  tell  why  Christ  should  presuppose 
that  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  which  God  did  not  require  to  be 
done:  such  things  Christ  used  to  reprove,  not  to  recom- 
mend,— to  destroy,  not  to  adorn  by  the  superfetation  of  a  new 
commandment.  (3.)  These  words  he  speaks  to  his  disciples 
in  the  promulgation  of  his  own  doctrine,  in  his  semon  upon 
the  mount,  which  is  the  great  institution  and  sanction  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine, — and  therefore  left  it  recommended  and 
bound  upon  them  by  a  new  ligature,  even  by  an  adoption 
into  the  everlasting  covenant.  (4.)  He  represents  it.equally 
with  those  other  of  prayer  and  alms,  which,  in  this  excellent 
digest  of  laws,  he  no  otherwise  recommends,  but  as  sup- 
posing men  sufficiently  engaged  to  the  practice  of  these 
duties:  *'When  ye  pray,  enter  into  your  chamber,"  and 
*«  Wlien  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father,*'  and  *•  When  ye  fast,"  be 
sincere  and  humble.  (5.)  He  that  presupposes,  does  also 
establish;  because  then  one  part  of  the  duty  is  a  postulate, 
and  a  ground  for  the  superstructure  of  another ;  and  is  suffi- 
ciently declared  by  its  parallels  in  the  usual  style  of  Scrip- 
ture. "  My  son,  when  thou  servest  the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul 
for  temptation :"  so  the  son  of  Sirach : — and  again :  *•'  When 
thou  hearest,  forgive^;"  and  again :  '*  When  thou  art  afflicted, 
call  upon  him:''  which  forms  of  expression  suppose  a  perfect 
peiBfiasion  and  accepted  practice  of  the  duty ;  and  is  more 
tlian  a  conditional  hypothetic;  'si  jejunatis'  hath  in  it 
more  contingency,  but  '  cum  jejunatis'  is  an  expression  of 

t  1  Kings,  viil.  30. 
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confidence,  and  is  gone  beyond  a  doobt.  (6.)  That  exercise 
which  Christ  orders  and  disposes,  which  he  reforms  and 
parges  from  all  evil  superinduced  appendage,  is  certainly 
dressed  for  the  temple  and  for  the  service  of  God ;  now  this 
of  fasting  Christ  reforms  from  its  being  abused,  as  he  did 
prayer  and  alms;  and  therefore  left  it  in  the  first  intention  of 
God,  and  of  a  natural  religion,  to  be  a  service  of  God,  like 
that  of  bowing  the  head,  or  going  to  worship  in  the  houses 
of  prayer.  (7.)  To  this  duty  he  promises  a  reward:  our 
heavenly  Father  that  seeth  thy  fasting  in  secret  shall  reward 
thee  openly :  that  is,  its  being  private  shall  not  hinder  it 
from  being  rewarded ;  for  God  sees  it,  and  likes  it,  and  loves 
it,  and  wiU  reward  it. 

4.  Now  for  confirmation  of  all  this,  and  that  this  was 
to  this  purpose  so  understood  by  the  disciples  and  followers 
of  our  Lord :  St.  Paul  was  *'  in  fastings  often  > ;"  and  this  was 
a  characteristic  note  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  **  in 
all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in 
much  patience — in  watchings,  in  fastings^: "  and  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  ordained  apostles  of  the  uncircumcision, 
they  ''  fiuited  *  and  prayed,"  and  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
and  so  sent  them  away ;  and  esteemed  this  duty  so  sacred, 
that  St.  Paul  permitted  married  persons,  axoka^tiv,  *  to  ' 
appoint  vacant  times'  from  their  endearments,  that  they 
may '''give  themselves  to  fasting^  and  prayer:'*  and  the 
primitive  Christians  were  generally  such  ascetics  in  this 
instance  of  fluting,  that  the  ecclesiastical  story  is  full  of 
strange  narratives  of  their  prodigious  fastings. 

5.  Lastly,  fasting  is  an  act  of  many  virtues ;  it  is  an 
elicit  alid  proper  act  of  temperance,  and  of  repentance,  and 
of  humiliation,  and  of  mortification  of  the  flesh,  with  its 
aflfections  and  lusts;  it  is  an  imperate  and  instriimental  act 
ministering  to  prayer,  and  is  called  a  service  of  God :  so  the 
good  old  prophetess^  served  God  day  and  night  in  fasting 
and  prayer ;  and  that  which  serves  God,  and  ministers  so 
much  to  religion,  and  exercises  so  many  graces,  and  was 
practised  by  the  faithful  in  both  Testaments,  and  was  part  of 
the  religion  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  was  the  great 
solemnity  and  publication  of  repentance,  and  part  of  a  natural 

ff  t  Cor.  xi.  27.  *>  2  Cor.  ▼!.  5.  *  Acts,  xiii.  3«  4t 

k  1  Cor.  Til.  5.  >  Lake,  li. 
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religion,  and  an  endcandent'of  the  divine  mercy  and  pity  9 
that  which  was  always  accounted  an  instrument  of  impetra-* 
tion  or  a  prevailing  prayer ;  which  Christ  recommended,  and 
presupposed,  and  adorned  with  a  cautionary  precept,,  and 
taught  the  manner  of  its  observation,  and  to  which  he  made 
promises,  and  told  the  world  that  his  heavenly  Father  will 
reward  it ;  certainly  this  can  be  no  less  than 'a  duty  of  the 
evangelical  or  Christian  religion. 

6,  But,  although  it  be  a  duty,  yet  it  is  of  a  nature 
and  obligation  different  from  other  instances.    When  it  re^* 
lates  to  repentance,  it  is  just  a  duty,  as  redeeming  captives 
is  commanded  under  the  precelpt  of  mercy :  that  is,  it  is  the 
specification  or  positive  exercise  and  act  of  an  aflh'mativa 
duty :  it  is  a  duty  in  itself,  that  is,  an  act  whereby  God  can 
be  served ;  but  it  becomes  obligatory  to  the  man  by  othef 
measures,  by  accidental  necessities  and  personal  capacities/ 
10  time  and  place,  by  public  authority  and  private  resolution. 
Not  that  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  true  penitent  unless 
he  be  a  faster ;  but  that  fasting  is  a  proper,  apt,  natural,  usual,^ 
approved  expression,  and  an  exercise  of  repentance :  it  is* 
more  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  men,  and  usages  of  religion, 
than  any  other  outward  act ;  it  hath  some  natural  and  many 
collateral  advantages  more  than  other  significations  of  it ; 
and  it  is  like  bowing  the  head  or  knee' in  prayer,  and  is  to  re*- 
pentanoe  the  same  outwardly  as  sorrow  is  inwardly ;  and  it 
is  properly  the  penance  or  repentance  of  the  body,  which  be*' 
cause  it  hath  sinned  mast  also  be  afflicted,  according  to  that 
of  St.  James,  "  Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep:  let  your: 
laughter  be  turned  to  mourning,  and  your  joy  to  heaviness : 
humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord :"  that  is, '  repent 
ye  of  your  sins :'  for  all  these  expr«sions  signify  but  this  one 
duty,  and  this  great  exercise  and  signification  ofitareso  much 
a  duty  in  the  general,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  without  good 
reason,— rnor  then  neither  unless  it  be  supplied  by  something 
else,  in  its  just  time  and  circumstances. 

7.  In  order  to  other  ends  fasting  is  to  be  chosen  and  pre« 
ferred  before  instruments  less  apt,  less  useful,  less  religions* 
that  is»  before  the  imperate  and  ministering  acts  of  any' 
kind  whatsoever;  for  it  is  the  best  in  many  respects,  and 
remains  such,  unless  it  be  altered  by  the  inconveniences  or 
healthlessness  of  the  person. 
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RULE  IX. 

T%e  Institution  of  a  Rite  or  Sacrament  by  our  blessed  Saviour^ 
is  a  direct  Law,  and  passes  a  proper  Obligation  in  its  whole 
Integrity. 

!•  This  rule  can  relate  but  to  one  instance^  that  of  the  holy 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  for  although  Christ 
did  institute  two  sacraments^  yet  that  of  baptism  was  under 
the  form  of  an  express  commandment,  and  therefore  for  its 
observation  needs  not  the  auxiliaries  of  this  rule.  But,  in  the 
other  sacrament,  the  institution  was  by  actions,  and  intima** 
tions  of  duty,  and  relative  precepts,  and  suppositions  of  ac« 
tion ;  as  '  quoties  feceritis,'  and  the  like.  Now  whether  this 
do  amount  to  a  commandment  or  no,  is  the  inquiry ;  and 
though  the  question  about  the  half^communibn  be  otherwise 
determindble,  yet  by  no  instrument  so  certain  and  immediate 
as  this. 

2.  In  order  therefore  to  the  rule  of  conscience  in  this  in« 
stance  I  consider,  that  an  institution  of  a  thing,  or  state  of 
life  by  God,  and  by  his  Christ,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  manner  of  that  thing  so  instituted.  When  a  thing  is  in- 
stituted by  God,  it  does  not  equal  a  universal'  command-* 
ment;  but  obtains  the  force  of  a  precept  according  to  the 
subject-matter  and  to  its  appendant  relations.  Thus  when 
God  instituted  marriage,  he  did  not,  by  that  institution^  oblige 
every  single  person  to  marry :  for  some  were  eunuchs  from 
their  mothers'  wombs,  and  some  were  made  eunuchs  by  men ; 
and  some  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  religious  and  severe 
ends,  or  advantages  of  retirement  and  an  untroubled  life.  But 
'^by  this  institution/  say  the  doctors  of  the  Jews,  'every  man 
was  at  first  obliged ;'  and  so  they  are  still,  if  they  have  na- 
tural needs  or  natural  temptations;  but  because  the  institu- 
tion was  relative  to  the  public  necessities  of  mankind,  and 
the  personal  needs  of  man,  therefore  it  was  not  a  universal 
or  unlimited  commandment;  but  only  so  far  as  it  did  minis- 
ter to  the  necessary  end,  so  far  it  was  a  neciessary  command- 
ment. It  was  not  instituted  for  eunuchs ;  but  for  whom  it 
was  instituted,  to  them  it  was  a  remedy  against  sin,  and  the 
support  of  the  world,  and  the  original  of  families,  and  the 
seminary  of  the  chui)ch^  and  the  endearment  of  friendships. 
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and  the  parent  of  societies :  and  until  the  necessities  of  the 
world  were  abated,  and  the  needs  of  single  persons  were 
diverted,  or  broken  in  pieces,  by  the  discipline  of  a  new  insti*' 
tution,— it  was  esteemed  infamous,  and  it  was  punishable^  not 
to  marry. 

3.  But  then  if  we  consider  the  manner  of  this  thing  so 
instituted,  it  is  certainly  a  perfect,  unalterable,  and  universal 
commandment.  For  although  every  man  in  evtry  circum^ 
stance  be  not,  by  virtue  of  the  institution,  obliged  to  marry ; 
yet  if  he  does  marry,  by  the  institution  he  is  tied  up  strictly^ 
that  at  no  hand  he  must  prevaricate  the  measures  and  limita 
of  the  institution.  He  that  marries,  must  marry  by  that  rule 
and  by  no  other.  He  must  marry  one  woman  only  while  she 
is  alive  :  he  must  leave  father  and  mother  and  adhere  to  her; 
he  must  treat  her  with  charity  and  honour ;  he  must  use  her 
by  the  limits  of  nature  and  sobriety ;  he  must  make  her  the 
mother  of  his  family ;  he  must  make  her  serve  no  desire  but 
what  is  natural  i  and  so  in  every  thing  is  he  limited  to  the 
first  institution. 

4.  The  reason  is,  because  a  divine  institution  is  the  whole 
cause,  and  the  entire  beginning,  and  the  only  warranty  and 
legitimation,  of  the  state  or  of  the  action :  and  therefore  what* 
soever  is  otherwise  than  the  institution,  is  not  from  Ood,  but 
from  ourselves :  so  that  although  the  institution  does  not 
oblige  us  in  all  cases  to  do  the  thing  at  all ;  yet  in  all  casefr 
it  obliges  us  to  do  it  in  the  manner  it  is  appointed :  and  in  thia 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  good  authors.  "  Nam  is,  quamvia 
nutricibus  triennium  dederit,  tamen  ab  illis  quoque  jam  in* 
formandam  quam  optimis  institutis  mentem  infantium  judi- 
cat,"  said  Quintilian  ™ ;  '<  The  understanding  even  of  infanta 
is,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  be  formed  with  the  best  institu- 
tions:" that  is,  with  the  best  laws  and  precepts  of  manners.. 
"Institutionessuntpreeceptiones.quibusinstituunturetdooen* 
tur  homines,"  said  Laurentius  Valla:  "  The  precepts  by  which 
men  are  taught  what  to  do,  are  called  institutions:" — so 
Quintilian  inscribed  his  books,  *  de  Institutione  Oratoria,'and 
Lactantius  wrote  '  Institutions;'  that  is,  'commentaries'  on  the 
precepts  and  laws  of  Christianity.  But  it  hath  in  it  this  pe- 
culiarity of  signification,  that  the  word  '  institution'  does  sig- 
nify properly  rules  and  precepts  of  manners ;  properly  the 

■*  Lib.  i.  1. 16.  Spddiog,  fol.  1.  pag.  27; 
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measures  of  practice^  or  rules  teaching  us  what  we  are  obliged 
to  do.  So  that  institution  does  not  directly  signify  a  com- 
mandmentf  but  it  supposes  the  persons  obliged,  only  it  su- 
peradds the  manner  and  measures  of  obedience.  "  Cum  ad 
literas  non  pertineat  aatas,  qusB  ad  mores  jam  pertinet/'  &c. 
saysQuintilian  ** ;  **  since  thai  age  tt  not  capable  of  letters,  but 
is  capi^ble  of  manners/'  they  are  to  be  efformed  by  the  best 
and  noblest  institutions. 

5.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament,  as  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  marriage.  All  men  are  not  always  obliged 
to  receive  the  sacrament ;  for  the  institution  of  it  being  in 
order  to  certain  ends,  and  in  the  recipients  certain  capacities 
and  conditions  required  by  way  of  disposition,  there  can  be 
bat  a  relative,  and  therefore  a  limited  commandment  of  its 
reception :  but  to  them  who  do  receive  it,  the  institution  is 
a  perfect  indispensable  commandment  for  the  manner  in  all 
the  essential  parts,  that  is,  in  all  which  were  intended  in  the 
institution.    Now  whence  I  argue. 

Whatsoever  is  a  part  of  Christ's  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment, is  for  ever  obligatory  to  all  that  receive  it : 

But  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  is  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sacrament :  therefore. 

It  must  for  ever  oblige  all  that  communicate  or  receive  it. 
The  first  proposition  relies  upon  the  nature  of  divine  institui* 
tions,  which  giving  all  the  authority  and  warranty  to  th^ 
whole  action,  all  its  moral  being  and  legitimation,  must  be 
the  measure  of  all  the  natural  being,  or  else  it  is  not  of  God, 
but  of  man.  "  Indignum  dicit  esse  Domino,  qui  aliter  mys- 
terium  celebrat,  quam  ab  eo  traditum  est :  non  enim  potest 
devotus  esse,  qui  aliter  pressumit  quam  datum  est  ab  auctore,'' 
saith  St.  Ambrose  ** ;  'St.  Paul  saith.  He  is  unworthy  of  the 
Lord  who  celebrates  the  mystery  otherwise  than  it  was  deli- 
vered by  him  :  he  cannot  be  devout  who  presumes  otherwise 
than  it  was  given  by  the  author:'  and  to  this  purpose  are  those 
severe  words  of  the  apostle ;  "  Si  quis  evangelizaverit  prseter 
quod  accepistis,"  "  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  than 
what  he  have  received,  let  him  be  anathema  p  ;"  that  is,  from 

■  N0t  capable]  Bp.  Tajlor,  qooting,  perhaps,  frnm  memory,  hat  miaaBdcratood 
QojvtiliaB,  who  esprecslj  affirms,  that '  that  age  if  capable  of  letters :'  "  Car  antem 
MM  pertinaftt  ad  lilcras  kIm,  qnao  ad  morea  jam  perliuet  P"  See  Spalding'a  Qaiii- 
ttllM,  TOl.  1.  p.  t7.^(J.  R.  P.) 

•  In  1  Cor.  xi.  P  Gd.  i. 
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Christ  we  have  reeeiyed  it ;  and  so  %b  we  reeeived  it,  eo  me 
deliver  it ;  and  ao  it  must  descend  upoa  yon  without  the  sa^' 
perfetatiMi  of  any  new  doctrine. 

€.  And  indeed  how  is  it  possible  to  pretaid  a  tradition 
from  Christ  by  the  hands  of  lus  apostles,  and  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  if  we  celebrate  it  otherwise  than  Christ  delivered 
it?  "Religioni  nosUrse  congruit,  et  timori,  et  ipsi  loco,  et 
officio  sacerdotii  nostri  custodire  traditioais  Dominic®  veri- 
talem.    Et  quod  prius  videtur  apud  quosdam  erratum,  Do- 
BEuno  monente  corrigere,  ut  cum  in  claritate  sua  et  majestate 
CG&lesti  veniie  ceeperit,  iaveniat  nos  tenere  quod  m<muit,  ob- 
servare  quod  docuiti  fiM^re  quod  fecit;"  they  are  the  excel- 
knt  words  of  St.  Cyprian  %  and  perfectly  condusive  in  this 
Aitide.    For  there  w&e  some,  who,  out  of  an  impertinent 
ftretension  of  sobriety,  would  not  use  wine,  but  water,  in  the 
sacrament;  the  instrument  by  which  St.  Cyprian  confutes 
their  folly,  is  a  recourse  to  the  institution.    See,  how  did 
Christ  deliver  it :  "  Invenimur  non  observari  k  nobis  quod 
inandatum  est,  nisi  eadem  quas  Dominus  fecit,  nos  quoque 
faciamus :"  "  Unless  we  do  what  Christ  did,  we  do  not  ob- 
serve what  he  commanded ;" — plainly  implying,  that  the  in- 
stitution itself  was  a  commandsaent:  '*we  must  hold  what 
he  admonishedj  we  must  observe  what  be  ta«^t,  we  must  do 
what  he  did.''  Not  every  thing  done  at  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution, but,  *  every  thing  of  it.'  "  For,"  says  he, ''  Christ  did 
institute  it  after  supper,  but  we  in  the  morning."    But  every 
tliiag  by  which  he  did  signify  what  he  did  exhibit,  and  exhi- 
bit wh«k  he  did  promise,  every  such  thing  was  a.  part  of  the 
institution,  and  cannot  be  changed.''  And  therefore  St.  Paul, 
i)rhen  he  instructs  the  Corinthians  in  the  mystery  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  uses  no  dei;nonstraUon  of  the  rites  but  this :  '*  I 
have  received  this  of  the  Lord :"  and  **  This  I  have  delivered 
unto  you.     Other  things  I  will  set  in  order  when  I  coom'  ;" 
that  is, '  Whatsoever  I  did  not  receive  from  the  Lord  Jeans ; 
whatsoever  was  not  of  his  institution,  I  have  power  to  dispose 
4>f ;  but  not  of  any  thing  which  he  appointed.' 

7.  (L)  Now  there  is  no  perad venture,  but  the  apostles  under- 
stood this  institution  to  be  a  commandment,  TlapiiwKov  ourcnc 
ivrtraXBai  avroTc  rhv  liia^vv'  said  Justin  Martyr  *,  speakix^  of 
the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine,  Ikoot^  tCw  fnpA^tav, 

4  Ad  CMil.  Ub.  S.  ap.  S.  '1  Cor.  xi.  f  3»  S4.  54.  •  ApoL  S. 
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^  to  every  one  that  was  present*'*  he  says  that ''  the  apostles 
did  deliver  that  Jesas  so  cammanded  them/'  For  vriM  com* 
aandaseDt  hav«  we  to  oooaecrate  in  bread  and  wine  i  What 
precept  is  tliore,  that  the  consecratioD  should  be  by  a  priestf 
Nothing  but  the  itistittttion.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  Christ 
added  the  preceptive  words  of ''  Hoc  facite/'  '  This  do  in 
remembcatice  of  me/ — I  veply.  He  did  so  :  but  "  Hoo 
fiicite"  is  no  coomMtidttent  of  itself,  but  when  it  is  joined 
widi«  "  in  mei  <eoMiiaamorationem/'  *'  in  remembrance  of 
tae  ;*' — that  is,  when  ye  remember  me,  then  do  thus  :  so 
St  Paul  *  more  expressly, ''  This  do,  aS  oft^i  as  you  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me/'  Therefore  *'  Hoc  lacite''  will  be  but 
ill  expounded  to  be  a  commandment  for  the  priests'  condeora* 
tion,  unless  it  boirowaU  its  force  from  the  whole  institutions 
for  it  plainly  says  only  this ;  '  When  ye  remember  me^  then 
do  &is  which  ye  see  me  do/  But  "  Hoc  fiocite"  does  not 
signify  any  particular  commandment,  but  that  which  is  rela- 
tiYe  to  the  whole  aetion  ;  and  all  the  discourses  of  mankind 
can  never  extract  any  other  signification. 

8.  But,  (2.)  The  aposUes  received  an  express  command- 
ment ;  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this/' — If  therefore  Christ  instituted 
the  sacrament  for  the  whole  church,  and  diat  they  were  tbb 
representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ, — then  aH  the 
whole  ohurch,  when  they  communicate,  are  bound  by  the 
eonunandment  to  receive  the  chalice.  But  if  they  did  not 
represent  the  whole  church,  then  where  shall  we  find  a  Wai^ 
ranty  timt  Uie  people  may  receive  it  all  i  For  if  they  received 
only  in  die  capacity  of  olergym^,  thefei  the  inbtitUtion  ex« 
tends  no  further  ;  and  it  is  as  mudU  sacrilege  for  the  people 
to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols  as  to  ofier  at  the  consecution. 
But  if  they  received  in  the  capacity  of  Christifems  only,  tfata 
they  veoeived  the  commandment  of  drinking  in  the  chalice, 
for  themselves  and  for  all  Christians. 

9*  And  indeed  the  apostles  were  not  then  priests. — 
'  True,'  say  they  of  the  church  of  Rome, '  they  were  not;' 
but  James  Payva,  a  Portuguese, 'in  the  council  of  Trent,  talk- 
ed inerrily,  and  said  that  'the  a^stles  as  laics  received 
the  bread;  but  then  when  Christ  said,  "  Hoc  facite/'  "  Tiiis 
do,"  he  made  them  priests  ;  and  then  gave  them  the  chalice 
Ss  representatives  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  people.'    But  as 

«  1  Cor.  xi.  95. 
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merry  a  fancy  as  this  seemed  then,  it  was  found  to  be  the  best 
shift  they  had ;  and  therefore,  upon  better  advice,  it  vra» 
followed  by  Canasius,  Suarez,  Bellarmine,  and  divers  others* 
But  if  this  be  stood  upon,  besides  that  it  must  be  crushed 
to  nothing  by  the  preceding  argument,  the  pretence  itself 
crosses  their  own  devices.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  the  apos- 
tles were  made  priests  by  "  Hoc  facite,*'  spoken  before  the 
institution  of  the  chalice, — ^then  ''  Hoc  facite"  does  not  sig- 
nify, ''  Offerte  sacrificium,"  and  consequently  cannot  make 
them  priests,  that  is  (with  them), '  sacrificers ;'  for,  by  their 
own  doctrine,  to  offer  both  kinds  is  necessary  to  its  being  a 
sacrifice.  Since  therefore  the  first ''  Hoc  fiacite"  (which  in- 
deed is  the  only  one  mentioned  by  the  evangelists)  can  but  relate 
to  the  consecrating  of  the  bread, — as  the  second  (mentioned 
by  St.  Paul)  does  to  the  consecrating  of  the  chalice, — either 
ibey  are  priests  without  a  power  of  sacrifice ;  or  the  sacri- 
fice is  complete  without  the  chalice  ;  or  else  they  were  not 
then  made  priests  when  Christ  had  first  said,  "  Hoc  facite  "^ 
and  if  they  were  by  the  second,  besides  that  a  reason  cannot  be 
fancied,  why  the  same  words  should,  and  should  not,  effect 
so  differing  changes,  without  difference  in  the  voice,  or  in 
the  action,  or  in  the  mystery , — besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  plain 
that  Christ  reached  the  cup  to  them,  commanding  them  all 
to  drink  before  he  made  them  priests,  that  is,  they  received 
the  chalice  ss  representatives  of  the  people :  for  being  laics 
at  least  till  aH  that  ceremony  was  done,  they  did  represent 
the  people ;  and  consequently  as  such,  received  a  commaod- 
ment  to  drink.  Let  them  choose  by  what  part  they  will  be  re- 
proved. Every  one  of  these  overthrows  their  new  doctrine, 
and  all  of  them  cannot  be  escaped.  But  let  it  be  considered, 
whether  it  be  likely  that  Christ  should,  at  one  time,  institute 
two  sacraments  (for  they  pretend  ordination  to  be  as  very  a 
sacrament  as  the  Lord's  supper)  of  so  different  natures,  and 
yet  speak  nothing  of  the  use  or  the  reason,  the  benefit  or  the 
necessity,  of  one  of  them  :  nor  tell  them  that  he  did  so,  nor 
explicate  the  mystery,  nor  distinguish  the  rite,  or  the  words, 
but  leave  it  to  be  supposed  or  conjectured  by  the  most  im- 
perfect and  improbable  construction  in  the  world.  But  sup- 
pose it ;  yet  at  least  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  words, 
which  Christ  used,  and  the  same  ritual,  must,  in  the  apostles* 
ministry,  be  able  to  effect  the  same  grace  :  and  if  so,  then 
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a  priest  hatb  power  to  ordain  priests  ;  for  he  hath  power  to 
say,  "  Hoc  facite/*  in  all  the  same  meanings  which  Christ 
had,  when  he  used  them :  and  if  this  be  not  accepted,  yet  at 
least  a  bishop  may  ordain  all  the  congregations' priests,  if  he 
please, — ^by  saying  of  one  mass ;  which  are  pretty  fancies 
and  rare  propositions  in  our  divinity. 

10.  To  which  1  add  this  consideration,  that  if  our  blessed 
Lord  did,  by  those  words  of  "  Hoc  facite,''  make  his  disci- 
ples priests,  then  they  were  priests  before  the  Lord  himself; 
for  although  he  was  designed  for  ever,  yet  he  was  consecrated, 
on  the  cross,  there  he  entered  upon  his  priestly  office ;  bnt  of*^ 
ficiates  in  that  office  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven  ;  "  for  if  he 
were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,"  saith  St.Paul";  there- 
fore,  being  consecrate  on  the  cross,  he  ascended  into  heaven 
to  be  there  ''  our  priest  for  ever,  there  making  intercession 
for  us/'    Now  it  were  strange^  if  the  apostles  should  be  de-- 
clared  priests  before  the  consecration,  or  first  sacerdotal  ac- 
tion, of  their  Lord  :  or  that  they  should  be  priests  without 
the  power  of  the  keys,  without  the  commission  to  baptize  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost:  for  these  were 
given  afterward.    But. this  device  is  so  very  a  dream,  so 
groundless  and  airy  a  phantasm,  so  weakly  laid,  and  employed 
to  such  trifling  purposes,  that  it  needs  no  further  ah  inquiry 
into  it ; — it  was  raised  to  serve  the  end  of  this  question,  to 
answer  an  objectioui  and  pretends  no  strength  of  its  own, 
neither  can  it  weaken  Uiat  which  hath  ;  and  that  it  is  indeed 
only  pretended  for  a  shift,  and  intended  to  operate  no  further, 
appears  in  this  manifestly;  because,  if  the  apostles  did  drink 
of  the  chalice  in  the  capacity  of  being  priests,  then  it  ought 
to  be  followed,  at  least  so  far ;  and  all  the  priests  that  are 
present,  ought  to  receive  the  chalice,— -which  because  they  do 
not  in  the  church  of  Rome,  it  is  apparent  they  prevaricate  the 
institution  ;  and  that  they  may  exclude  the  iaity  frotn  the 
€up,  they  use  their  clergy  as  bad,  when  themselves  do  not 

officiate. 

11.  (3.)  Thistrifling  pretence  being  removed,  it  remains  that 

the  words  of  institution,  *'  Drink  ye  all  of  this,"  be  also  the 
words  of  a  commandment ;  and  although  they  were  spoken 
to  the  apostles  only,  as  being  only  present,  yet  the  precept 
must  equally  concern  all  Christians  and  disciples  of  Christ. 

"  Ueb.  viii.  4. 
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Just  like  those  of ''  Wateb  aad  pray,  leat  ye  Ui  into  lesipte* 
tion  ';  '*  and ''  Unless  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  clnl- 
dien,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'. :"  whieh 
were  spoken  only  in  the  presence  of  the  apestlea :  bat  as 
tfiese  precepts  and  moral  mles  concern  all  Christians ;  so  do 
the  words  of  institution  of  the  holy  sacrament  and  command-^ 
ment  of  *'  Drink  ye  aU  of  tkia."  Fo7»  *'  opoitet  cmnam 
Dominicam  esse  commanem,  qaia  ilia  omnibus  diacipniia 
suis,  qui  aderant,  ssqaaliter  tradidii  saorameftta/'  said  St. 
Jerome  * :  *^  the  Lord's  supper  is  cossmoa  to  dH,  and  so 
ought  to  be ;  because  our  Lord  did  equally  deliver  k  to  all 
that  were  present :"  and  upon  this  very  aeoouat  Dur^mdus  af-^ 
firassy  "  In  primitiva  ecclesia,  singulis  diebus^  omnes  qui 
celebrationi  missarum  intererant,  communicare  sojebant*  eo 
quod  apostoli  omnes  de  calice  biberunt»  Domino  dicMite, 
^  Bibite  ex  eo  omnes :' "  *'  In  the  primitive  churdi  aU  that 
were  present,  did»  every  day,  receive,  because  the  apostles 
did  all  drink  of  the  chalice,  and  the  Lord  said^ '  Drink  ye  all 
of  this '/'^ 

12.  And  this  appears,  beyond  all.contradictioB>  to  have 
been  so  intended.  So  St.  Iguatixis  ^  :  **  There  ia  one  bvead 
broken  to  M,  loal  tv  veHipiov  rote  8Ao<c  Smvs/iiiittif,  and  one 
chalice  distributed  to  all ;"— and  ^'  there  is  no  diflbrence  in 
Uiis  between  tiie  priest  and  the  people,''  said  St.  Cbrysostom  ^; 
and  it  is.  evident  that  St.  Paul  givea  the  same  commfloidment 
of  drinking  tlie  chalice,  as  of  ^l9ng  t|i^  hcead;  si^  times  dis- 
tinctly mentioning  both  the  syiabolsb  wA  dii;ectmg  th^  cujia 
and  the  precepts  of  eating  and  drinkiog  **  to  all  that  are  sanc- 
tified in  Christ  Jesus  V^  even  to  all  who  sue  to  examine 
themselves ;  fof  *'  let  a  man  e^amiw.  himsesK  ^ad  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bvead  and  driuk  of  that  o^.* :"  sjid.  that  it 
waa  so  the  custom  of  the  churchy  aud  tbek  doetri^^  that  all 
ate  to  receive  the  ohalioe,  that  there  was  uo  aemplQ  made  by 
the  church  coacenuog  it,*— we  are  faicl^y  induQed  tea  belief,  by 
the  addition  made  to  the  Greek  text  of  1  Cor.  x.  17»  by  the 
vnlgas  Lsiin ;  for  whereas  it  is  in  the  Qreek  *'  We  all  partake 
of  die  same  bread."  the  vulgar  Latin  adds* "  et  de  ubq  calice*" 
"  and  of  the  sapae  cup/' — This  I  the  ratiiec  note*  because,  the 

«  Mftti.  XX Ti.  41.  y  Mtttt.  YTiii.  5.  >  Id  1  Cor.  xi. 

'    •  ItatioB.  Hb.4.0.1.  ^  Bp.  td  Phitftif. 

*  Sop.  1  Cor.  xi.  et  rap.  f  Cor.  hoiii.  18.        '  1  Cor.  L  1,  2.       '  l  Car.  xi. 
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JtsQils  of  Coldgne  did  mas  lh»  for  an  q,fgiiSM»t  of  ike  h«tf» 
eomaKmioa;  '  because^  when  St.  PamI  bad  spoken  of  the  con^ 
seeiation,  he  mentioiia  breaking  bread,  aad  diinking  the  eup;, 
bat  when  he  speaks  of  sumption  o*  participation^  he  only 
m^itions  the  broad  :'  now  supposing  that,  yet  that  defect  ia 
sBpplied  by  the  vulgar  Latin,  the  author  of  whioh  knowing 
the  universal  custom  of  the  church  and  the  doctidae  of  it),, 
supphed  that  out  of  the  sentence  of  the  church,,  which  is  not 
ia  the  Greek  text.  Though  if  it  had  not  beett^  yet  the  argu- 
ment would  have  been  just  nothing,  as  being  a  conclusion 
drawn  frmn  a  particular  negative  in  one  pbuee ;  and  against 
bis  custom>  in  other  plaices^  and  besides  the*  iastitutioak 

13.  For  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  chiurch  are  ao  nd* 
tariotts  in  this  article,  that,  in  the  Greek  chuffck,  thore  was* 
never  any  variety  in  it ;  and  to  thi&  day  it  is*  used,  as  it  wjem 
in  the  beginning,  and  in  ail  theinterancKtial  agea:  and- in  the 
Latin  church  for  a  thousand  yean  it  was  not  altered ;  nay,  to 
this  day  the  church  of  Kome  sings  in-  the  hymn*  upon  Corpna, 
Christi  day, 

Dadit  liagBibiM  oaiD^rififiiroalam, 
Dedit  ft  tristibai  talatii  pocalunif 
Dioenf, '  Acoipite  qaod  tndo  Tuoalam  : 
OmneB  ez  eo  bibite.' 

''  He  gave  his  body  to  be  the  food  of  the  weak,  and  the  cup 
of  salvation  to  the  sorrowful,  sa]fing,  'Take  this  vessel  that  I 
reach  unto  you»  Drink  ye  all  of  this.' "  Indeed  it  was  often 
attempted  to  be  chang&l  upon  the  interest  of  divers  heresies 
and  superstitious  fancies,  and  rare  emergencies.    For, 

14«  (1.)  It  was  attempted  to  be  omitted  in  the  time  of  St. 
Cyprian,  when  some  impertinent  people  would  have  water 
only ;  but  not  the  chalice  of  the  Lord's  institution  in  the 
fruit  of  the  vine ;  but  these  men's  folly  went  not  far,  for  be? 
ing  confuted  and  reproved  by  St.  Cyprian^  in  a  letter  to  hia 
brother  Gaecilius,  I  find  no  mention  of  them  afterward. 

15.  (2.)  It  was  attempted  to  be  changed  upon  occasion 
of  the  Eremites,  who  coming  but  seldom  to  churchy  could 
but  seldom  receive  the  chalice,  but  desiring  more  frequently 
to  communicate,  they  carried  the  consecrated  bread  with 
them  into  their  cells ;  and,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  it,  in 
that  imperfect  manner  did  imitate  the  Lord's  supper.    That 

'  lib.  t.  cp.  3. 
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they  did  so  is  certain,  that  they  had  no  warrant  for  so  doing 
is  as  certain ;  and  therefore  their  doing  so  can  be  no  warrant 
to  us  to  do  as  they  did> — much  less  ought  it  to  be  pretended 
in  justification  of  the  denying  the  chalice  to  the  whole  laity » 
when  they  desire  it  and  may  have  it*  However^  this  unwar- 
rantable custom  of  the  Eremites  was  taken  away  by  the  first 
council  of  Toledo  in  the  year  390,  and  afterward  again  for- 
bidden in  the  year  500,  by  the  fathers  met  in  council  at 
Caesar  Augusta.  The  words  of  the  council  of  Toledo  <  are 
these ;  ^'  Si  quis  autem  acceptam  i  sacerdote  eucharistiam 
non  sumpserit^yelut  sacrilegus  propellatur :"  but  this  is  more 
fully  explicated  in  that  of  Cssar  Augusta;  "  EucharisUie. 
gratiam  si  quis  probatur  acceptam  non  consumpsisse  in 
ecclesia,  anathema  sit  in  perpetuum:*'  so  that  under  the 
pain  of  a  perpetual  curse,  and  under  the  crime  of  sacrilege, 
they  were  commanded  to  spend  the  euoharistical  symbols  in 
the  church  ;  and  this  took  from  them  all  pretence  of  the  ne- 
cessity in  some  case  of  not  receiving  the  chalice. 

16.  (3.)  In  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  I.  the  Manichees,  who 
abstained  from  wine  as  an  abomination,  would  yet  thrust 
themselves  into  the  societies  of  the  faithful,  and  pretend  to 
be  right  believers  ;  but  St.  Leo  ^  discovered  them  by  their 
not  receiving  the  chalice  in  the  holy  eucharist;  and  whereas 
they  would  have  received  in  one  kind  only,  he  calls  it  sacri- 
lege ;  and  reproves  them  with  the  words  of  St  Paul ' ; 
"  Mark  them  which  cftose  divisions  amongst  you,  and  of- 
fences contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  received.** 
This  was  about  the  year  449. 

17.  (4.)  Awhile  after,  about  the  year  490,  some  had  got- 
ten some  superstitious  fancy  by  the  end  ;  and,  out  of  reve- 
rence to  the  holy  sacrament,  or  some  other  device  of  their 
own,  they  thought  it  fit  to  abstain  from  the  consecrated  cha- 
lice :  but  Pope  Gelasius  made  short  work  with  them ;  he 
condemned  their  superstition,  and  gave  sentences  ''  Aut 
Integra  sacramenta  percipiant,  aut  ab  integris  arceantur," 
'  Either  all  or  none :'  drive  them  from  the  holy  bread,  if  they 
refuse,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  blood. 

18.  (5.)  The  church  had  sometime,  in  extraordinary  cases« 
as  in  communicating  infants  or  dying  people,  dipped  the 

t  Can.  14.  ^  Serm.  4.  qaadrageum. 

*  Ron.  xvi.  17.  ^  Can.  C«mper.  de  Coniecrat.  AitX.  2. 
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holy  bread  into  the  chalice,  and  so  ministered  the  sacra- 
ment :  upon  occasion  of  which^  some'  fell  in  love  with  the 
trick,  and  would  have  had  it  so  in  ordinary  ministrations : 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Serapion  in  Eusebius,. 
and  in  St.  Cyprian '  4.  de  Lapsis,'  and  in  Prosper^.  But  against 
this  breach  Pope  Julius  opposed  himself  and  stood  in  the 
gap,  declaring  it  to  be  against  the  divine  order,  and  aposto* 
lical  institutions,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  apostles  and  the  custom  of  the  church ;  and  bis 
words "^  are  remarkable  to  show  from  whence  this  article  is 
to  be  adjusted  and  determined :  *'  Non  difficile  hoc  ab  ipso 
fonte  veritatis  probatur,in  qua  ordinata  ipsa  sacramentorum 
mysteria  processerunt ;"  '*  The  very  ordination  or  institution 
of  the  sacrament  is  the  fountain  fr6m  whence  we  are  to  de- 
rive  tile  truth  in  this  inquiry."  But  when  this  superstition 
was  again  revived  about  the  year  580,  the  now-mentioned  de* 
cree  of  Pope  Julius  was  repeated  in  the  third  council  of 
Braccara,  and  all  set  right  again  according  to  the  perpetual 
custom  of  the  church,  and  the  institution  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  their  pretence  (which  was  lest  they  should  spill 
any  thing  of  the  holy  chalice)  laid  aside  as  trifling  and  su- 
perstitious. 

19.  (6.)  And  yet  after  all  these  motions  made  by  heretics 
and  superstitious  persons,  and  so  many  cautions,  suppres* 
sions,  and  decrees,  against  them ;  about  the  year  920,  the 
order  of  Cluniac  monks  did  communicate  with  the  bread 
dipped  in  the  chalice,  as  Cassander°  reports  :  and  about  the 
year  1 120,  it  was  permitted  in  some  churches  so  to  do :  for 
by  this  time  the  world  was  so  rude  and  ignorant,  that  they 
knew  little  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  cared  less ;  so 
that,  for  the  danger  of  effusion  of  the  holy  wine,  they  in  some 
places  chose  that  expedient:  which  although  it  was  upon 
great  reason  condemned  by  Pope  Julius  and  the  council  of 
Braccaia,  yet  it  is  a  great  argument  that  they  still  believed 
it  necessary  to  communicate  under  both  symbols. 

30.  (7.)  But  about  the  time  that  the  schoolmen  began  to 
rule  the  chair,  this  danger  of  spilling  the  chalice  wrought  so 
much  in  their  wise  heads,  that  they  began,  about  the  year 

'  De  Proniu.  o.  6.  et  S6.  q.  6.  e.  15.  in  Doer. 
"  Ep.  ad  li|>ifto.  ifigjpt.  deCoosecrat.  diit  t*  can.  Cum  omne, 
•  Lib. «.  0.  53. 
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1250^  in  lome  churches,  to  leave  out  aU  me  of  the  cfaaKce, 
eiceptiDg  to  the  priests^  and  tome  gieat  men  who  wonld  be 
careful  not  to  spill.  This  was  but  in  '  some  chuchee/  said 
Aquinas^;  and  it  was  permitted  to  all  the  priests  present, 
'*  de  quibos  prasumitur  quod  magis  sint  cauti :"  and  to  some 
grandees  of  the  people  too  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  find  in 
Richard  Middleton,  Innocent  IV.  and  Petrus  de  Taraatasia. 

21.  (a)  But  by  liUle  and  little  the  abuse  went  foither, 
and  grew  confirmed,  and  mivacles  pretended  and  invented* 
as  Alexander  of  Ales  reports,  to  stop  the  onteries  of  cerlaiit 
religions,  who  were  extremely  troubled  at  the  loss  of  the 
dialice :  and  now  at  last  it  became  the  general  custom  of  the 
western  churches;  and  it  g^w  scandalous  to  desire  it;  and 
it  was  established  into  a  doctrine  in  the  council  of  Con* 
stance,  and  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  church  were  openly  defied,  taken  notioe  of,  and  ao^ 
laid  aside,  and  anathema  pronounced  on  Aem  that  shonM 
insist  upon  their  right,  or  deny  whole  Christ  to  be  under 
each  kind,  in  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  so  it  abides  at  this 
day. 

22.  The  question  being  now  reduced  to  this  short  issue; — 
*  whether  under  each  kind  whole  Christ  be  received ;' — it  ia 
not  unworthy  a  short  inquiry,  concerning  the  truths  and  con* 
oeming  Uie  consequence  of  it. 

23.  (1.)  For  the  troth. — I  consider  thai  die  eflbot  of  ex* 
temal  rituals  and  ceremonials  cannot  be  disputed  philoso- 
phically ;  as  we  inquire  into  the  portions  of  efiect,  which 
every  herb  hath  in  an  infusion ;  but  we  are  to  take  and  uae 
them  in  the  simplicity  of  their  institution ;  tearing  them 
under  that  secrecy  of  their  own  mysteriousness,  in  which 
they  were  left  in  Aeir  first  appointment  and  publication. 
The  Apostle  explicating  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  saiA, 
that  **  Christ  was  delivered"  (meaning  unto  death)  **  for  our 
sins,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ';"  and  yet 
that  "  we  are  justified  by  his  blood  V  Upon  these  m> 
counts  we  can  say,  diat,  by  Christ^s  death  and  by  his  re- 
anmction,  we  are  justified,— and  therefore  we  are  to  be  par- 
takers of  both ;  but  because  we  are  '  joslifiad  by  faith  in  ha» 
blood,'  it  will  at  no  hand  follow,  we  may  let  alone  our  faith, 

•  5:  pMTt.  nn.  q.  80.  Mi.  12.  4.  lib.  SmL  iuL  11.  aH.  t.  q.  1. 
r  Rom.  if.  95,  i  Rom.  t.  9« 
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or oegUcft  to  pfocupe  e«r  ftrtki  hia feswteclJoB.  So  it  is 
HI  the  symbols  eticlMjiatical :  mpposiog  it  bad.berai  said  ol 
ibA  bf«ad»  'This  is  Ckmt/  on  '  This  idi  the  death  of  Christ/ 
and  the  same  said  of  the  chaUce;.'  yet  one  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  be  received,  when  both  are  instituted :  for  as  all 
the  mysteries  of  our  redemption  are  effective  to  our  pardon 
and  salvation ;  so  are  both  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist  to 
Mr  cecepiion  of  Christ ; .  and  baptism  or  absolation  may 
Wtteff  be  pietendtd  to  the  exslssioii  of  the  wbok  eucharist* 
Ibsn  the  sufficiency  of  bread  tiotJieexeiusioD  of  the  chaMce; 
foe  icmissieii.  of  sins  is  per&ctly  the  grace  of  baptism ;  and 
ikoie  BMW  fetuoi  no^^.bnt  in  the  case  of  apostasy :  but  what 
i#  the  effM^t  of  breiwl  alone^  is  no  where  told ;  but  that  it  is- 
the  commemotatkm  or  lemembranee:  of  the  broken  body  of 
Cbri0t,.aad  the  GommunifiatAOA  of  that  body :  but  then  the* 
diaI(WQ  10  also  the  remembnmce  of  Christ's  bkiod  poured 
fordift,  and  the  exhibition  of  that  which  is  fi>r  the  remission 
o£  abas ;  amd  how  these  two  do  work  that  in  us  which  we 
hope  for^  ws  know  not,  but  that  they  worlL  as  mysteries;  and 
aacraaueata  do  work^  hut  not  as  herbs,  or  natural  agents,  that 
we  may  believe. 

24*  (2.)  I  conaid6r,.that,  when  Christ  appointed  to  the  two 
fijifmbols.  two  distinct  significations,  and  that  we  believe  that 
IIms  ss4(raiiieDts.  exhibit  to  worthy  commcmicants  what  they 
rtpreaeniia  all^ — ^it  must  be  certain  that. all  Christ,  that  is, 
that  all  the  benefits  of  Christ,  are  not  conveyed  by  each, 
whiioh  are  csonveyed  by  both,-— because,  as  they  signify,  so 
they  exhibit ;  hat  they  do  not  each  signify  what  both  to- 
gtslhac  do«    The  breaking  of  the  body  does  not  signify  the 
effu^ioa  of  the  bipod ;.  neither  does  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
W^ify  .the  bfieakac^  of  the  body :  and  to  think  that  the  re» 
daj^fifiatien,  of  the  symbda  is  superfluous, <ie  to  charge  Christ 
with  Wfiftclimncy ;.  and  if  it  be  aot  superfluous,  then  there 
ift  somstiiftog.  of  real  advantoge  by  both,  that  is-  not  in  eaolK 
I  will  iftot  venture  to  aaaiga  to  each  their  poctioa  of  effect : 
twt  what  they  haire>  they  have  not  naturally,  but  by  divine 
donation  and  i^pointment.;  and  theEefoDeL  will  not  take  no* 
Uce,  that  the  same  chalice  is  representative  and  effective  of 
V«bm  and.  obsrity  (though  dmt  ia  usual  enough  in  societies 
attdi  &«M<jbh^«:^ 
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but  this  I  shall  obsenre,  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  aacra- 
ment  is  equally  attributed  to  the  worthy  receiving  the  cha- 
lice as  to  thnt  of  the  bread ;  and  therefore  St.  Remy  caused 
these  Terses  to  be  written  on  the  chalice, 

Haariat  bine  popolas  viUm  da  MuigviiM  saoro, 
Inflieto  Klemof  qoen  fadit  valaerc  Chrulat : 

''  Let  the  people  from  hence  draw  life  issuingfrom  the  wounds 
of  Christ :" — now  whatsoever  effect  is  attributed  to  one,  is 
not  in  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  in  concomitance  with  it : 
and  therefore,  as  it  would  be  a  strange  folly  to  dispute  what 
benefit  we  receive  by  Christ's  flesh  distinctly,  and  bow  much 
of  our  redemption  is  wrought  by  his  blood,  and  it  could  have 
no  use  and  no  certainty ; — so  it  would  be  as  strange  to  say 
there  is  so  much  distinctly  in  the  holy  bread,  so  much  in  the 
wine ;  and  it  is  worse  to  attribute  to  one  that  which  can  be 
employed  to  exclude  the  other :  and  it  is  certain  there  can 
be  nothing  said  of  advantage  that  either  one  or  the  other 
hath ;  and  therefore  the  chalice  may  exclude  the  bread,  as 
well  as  the  holy  bread  the  chalice,  both  alike,  that  is,  indeed 
neither. 

25,  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  inquiry,  the 
question  cannot  be  concerning  the  receiving  Christ ;  but  of 
receiving  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  of  his  body  and  of  his 
blood.  For  we  receive  Christ  in  baptism,  and  we  receive 
Christ  by  faith  ;  and  yet  nevertheless  we  are  to  receive  the 
sacraments  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  :  and  therefore  sup* 
pose  we  did  receive  Christ  in  the  holy  bread,  yet  that  bread 
is  but  the  sacrament  of  his  broken  body;  and  therefore  we 
must  also  receive  the  sacrament  of  his  blood  spilt  for  us ;  or 
else  we  omit  to  receive  the  one  half  of  the  sacrament. — And 
if  the  question  were  only  about  receiving  Christ,  we  might 
pretend  the  whole  sacrament  to  be  needless ;  because  a  spi- 
ritual communion  and  faith  alone  will  do  that  woil: ;  but 
yet  faith  alone,  or  the  spiritual  communion,  does  not  give  us 
the  sacrament,  nor  obey  Christ  in  this  instance,  nor  comme* 
morate  and  represent  his  death,  which  is  the  duty  here  in- 
quired of,  and  here  enjoined. 

26.  (1.)  And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  he  that  receives  the  body,  receives  also  the  bipod,  because* 
by  concomitance,  the  blood  is  received  in  the  body, — is  nei- 
ther true  nor  pertinent  to  this  question.    Not  true,  because 
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the  eocbarist  being  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  deathi  that 
is^  of  his  body  broken,  and  his  blood  poured  forth,  the  taking 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  does  not  by  concomitance  in- 
dode  the  blood ;  because  the  body  is  here  sacramentally 
represented  as  slain  and  separate  from  blood :  and  that  is 
80  notorious,  that  some  superstitious  persons  A.  D.  490, 
refused  the  chalice,  because,  said  they,  '  the  body  of  Christ 
represented  in  the  holy  sacrament  "ezangue  est,"  "it  is 
without  blood;'"  but  now  the  Romanists  refuse  the  chalice, 
because  the  body  is  not  without  blood.  They  were  both 
amiss ;  for  it  is  true  the  body  is  represented  sacramentally 
as  killed,  and  therefore  without  blood,  which  had  ran  out  at 
the  wounds ;  and  therefore  concomitance  is  an  idle  and  an 
impertinent  dream :  but  although  the  body  is  without  blood 
in  his  death,  yet,  because  the  effusion  of  the  blood  is  also 
sacramentally  to  be  represented,  therefore  they  should  not 
omit  the  chalice. 

27.  But  as  to  them  of  the  Roman  church  ;  if  the  blood  be  in 
the  body  by  concomitance,  and  therefore  they  who  receive 
the  body,  receive  also  the  blood; — ^then  they  who  sacrifice 
the  body,  do  also  sacrifice  the  blood ;  and  then  it  will  be  no 
more  necessary  to  celebrate  in  both  kinds  than  to  communi- 
cate in  both.  And  indeed  though  the  Roman  schools  will 
not  endure  that  the  '  sacrifice^  as  they  call  it,  or  the  conse- 
cration should  be  in  one  kind,  yet  Volaterranus  says  that 
'Pope  Innocent  VIII.  gave  leave  to  the  Norwegians  to  sacri- 
fice in  bread  only :'  certain  it  is  the  priest  may  as  well  do  so, 
as  the  people  receive  in  one  kind ;  for  the  people  do,  in  their 
manner,  as  much  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  priest, 
— ^nor  he  alone,  nor  they  alone,  but  the  whole  action  is  the 
due  celebration :  however,  the  argument  of  the  concomitance 
concludes,  equally,  against  the  celebration  in  both  kinds,  as 
against  the  participation ;  and  why  the  priest  should  be 
obliged  to  drink  the  chalice,  and  cannot  be  excused  by  con- 
comitance, and  yet  the  people  are  not  obliged,  but  are  ex- 
cused by  that  pretension,  abating  the  reasons  of  interest, — > 
cannot  easily  be  imagined. 

28.  Certain  it  is,  they  had  other  thoughts  in  the  council 
of  Turin ;  for  when  they  considered  the  necessities  of  sick 
and  dying  people,  they  appointed  the  consecrated  bread  to 
be  sopped  in  the  consecrated  chalice ;  adding  this  reason. 
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**  9i  yeraciter  pvesbyter  dicere  poeeit,  '  CdrpHs  et  ■Mignig  Do- 
Buni  nosiri  Jesu  Christi  proficiat  (ibi  w  vcflMasiouen  f>eco«r 
torum  et  vUam  eBtecnam :' "  ^'ibat  ibe  prietC  may  aay  traly, 
'  The  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ  be  proftlaUe 
unto  you  for  tbe  nemiasion  of  ycmr  Bias  aftd.  onio  life<eteih 
nal/  "  If  they  bad  th^Ei  understood  tbe  device  of  oottcomi^ 
tance,  they  would  have  known,  thai  ibe  priest,  might  hanre 
said  so  truly,  without  sopping  the  Indy  bread  in  tbe  dialioe: 
bat  the  good  fathers  had  notyetleanwd  the  *new  saetaphysics. 

29.  (2.)  Now  for  the  oonsequence  of  this  pretenstoa;  I 
consider,  jthat  let  the  thing  be  as  true  as  the  intevested  per- 
sons would  have  it, — ^yet  it  is  not  well,  that  we  dioold  dia» 
pute  against  a  divine  instiiuiion  upon  a  pretence  of  oor  vaiA 
arguings.  The  apostles,  with  great  aimpltcity,  tbok  in  bodi 
kinds  at  that  time,  in  which  only  the  device  of  conoomitanoe 
was  or  could  be  true ;  for  .then  when  they  received  it,  the 
blood  was  in  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  it  was  sacraaaental  of  the 
blood  to  be  poured  out  the  next  day ;  however,  they  obeyed 
with  simplicity  and  without  inquiry,  and  never  feared  spilling, 
nor  argued,.  lior  sought  excuses;  -such  simplicity  -wovdd 
equally  become  us :  and  as  to  the  usefulness  of  reoeiviag  in 
]>oth  kinds,  although  it  will  ill  become  any  man  to  argue  oo»» 
cerning  the  usefulness  of  a  divine  institution, — and  to  pretend 
excuses  against  Christ,  upon  the  account  of  a  philosophy  of 
their  own  invention,  is  very  much  unlike  the  spirit  of  haaair 
lity  and  wisdom  and  obedience,  which  ought  to  be  the  inves'- 
titure  of  a  Christian's  heart  and  the  tiara  of  his  head ;  yet  i 
observe,  that,  even  in  this  particular,  tbe  disadvantage  is  not 
little. 

30.  For  if  receiving  the  sacmment  be  of  any  advantage 
to  souls,  .then  it  is>  certain  he  that  does  not  receive  it,  is  m 
loser ;  and  yet  he  that  does  not  receive  tbe  chalice^  does  noi 
receive  the  sacrament,  but  a  piece  of  it  only;  now,  in  sa*- 
craments,  half  is  as  good  as  none  :  as  he  who  should  only 
dip  a  child  in  pure  water,  and  yet  not  invocate  the  Trinityr^ 
should  do  nothing  at  all  with  his  half^baptism ;  so  it  is  cei^ 
tain,  that  the  effect  of  a  sacrament  is  not  imparted  by  a  half 
commnnion.  And  therefore  Alexander  of  Ales^  said  wdl, 
"  Sus[ipto  hoc  Sacramento  digne  in  utraqoe  specie,  mi^or  est 
efiecUis  unius  corporis  mystici  cum  capite,  quam  «umpto 

*  Qovsl.  S2.  men.  1.  art.  t. 
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sttb  aHera  :^  and  m  mnoftber  place  ^  lie  says  to  receive  under. 
both  kinds  is  *'  majoris  mehti  turn  ratione  augmentatiooiB 
devotionis,  turn  ratione  Adei  dilatationis  actnalis,  turn  rati- 
om»  suniptionis  oompletioris :"  **  it  is  of  greater  mfirii  or 
▼able,  tbeie  is  a  greater  mystical  union  between  the  head 
and  the  members,  a  greater  increase  of  devotion,  a  larger  and 
Biore  aotttai  extent  of  faith»  and  a  more  complete  sacramental 
leoeption  of  Christ  himself/' — To  the  same  purpose  there  are 
good  things  spoken  in  Albertus  Magnus  **  and  in  Thomas 
Aquinas  \  Bonaventure',  and  Petrusde  Palude',  and  divers 
others,  all  agreeing  that  one  alone  does  not  make  a  sacra- 
ment, biit  a  piece  of  one  ;  and  that  there  is  advantage  by 
both  kinds,  which  is  not  to  be  had  in  one :  which  advantage  ftf 
it  be  spiritnal  (as  it  is,  if  it  be  at  all),  then  he  that  robs  the 
people  of  a  spiritnal  good,  which  our  blessed  Lord  hath  de- 
signed for  them  and  left  unto  them,  is  fiaorilegious  and  pro- 
fime ;  it  is  upcbaritable  and  it  is  impious.  I  say,  it  is  impious* 
31.  For  it  as  not  to  be  despised,  that  our  blessed  Lord  gave 
diis  sacrament  as  his  last  will  and  testament ;    and  thougk 
he  gave  it  in  bis  body  and  blood,  yet  he  expressed  only  *  the 
new  testament  in  his  Uood ; '  and  for  any  church  to  violate 
the  testament  of  our  blessed  Lord,  however  men  may  make 
BO  great  matter  of  it ;  yet  it  will  receive  a  punishment,  ac- 
cording as  God  sets  a  value  upon  it :  and  he  that  shall  pluck 
one  seal  from  a  testament,  and  say  that  one  is  as  good  as 
two,  when  two  were  put  to  it  by  the  testator,  cannot  be  ex- 
cased  by  saying  it  was  nothing  but  a  formality  and  a  cerer 
mony.    God's  ceremonies  are  bound  upon  us  by  God's 
commandment;  and  what  he  hath  made  to  be  a  sign,  does 
signify  and  exhibit  too :  and  as  the  brazen  serpent,  though  it 
vras  but  a  type  or  shadow  of  the  holy  crucifix.;  yet  did  real 
cures ;  so  can  the  symbols  and  sacraments  of  the  crucifixionu 
being  hallowed  by  the  divine  institution,  and  confirmed  by 
bis  power ;  and  therefore  a  violation  here  is  not  to  be  called 
only  a  question  in  a  ceremony :  it  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament; 
the  last  will  of  our  dying  Lord.    *'  Now  if  it  be  but  a  man's 
testament,"  saith  St.  Paul  %  **  yet  no  man  disannulleth  or 
addetfa  thereto,"  and  therefore  to  disannul  or  lessen  a  portion 

»  QavsL  5S.  "  4.  Sent  disl.  8.  art.  15.  , 
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of  the  testament  of  the  Son  of  God  must  needs  be  a  high 
impiety.    "  Testamentum.  quia  individuum  est,  pro  parte  ag^ 
nosci  et  pro  parte  repudiari  non  possit/'  says  die  law  ^.     If 
you  repudiate  a  part  of  the  will,  you  must  renounce  it  all ; 
If  you  permit  not  to  the  people  the  blood  of  Christ,  you 
hinder  them  from  having  a  part  in  the  death  of  Christ,  so  far 
as  lies  in  you.    Add  to  this ;  that  this  holy  mystery  being" 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  mysterious  solemnity  of 
the  religion,  and,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  affirmed  to  be  a 
proper  sacrifice,  and  so  contended  for ;  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  our  blessed  Saviour  did  adapt  and  fit  this  rite  to 
the  usages  and  customs  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  amongst 
whom  laws,  and  societies,  and  contracts,  and  sacrifices,  were 
made  solemn  by  effusion  and  drinking  of  blood ;  and  instead 
of  blood,  amongst  the  more  civil  nations,  they  drank  wine : 
and  by  that  were  supposed  partakers  even  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice.  'Air5  rourov  yt  ^aol  fuOvuv  wyofMaadai  (says  Philo), 
Ih-i  ftira  TO  d6civ  lAoc  ^v  roic  rrporipoic  oivoMrdm.     "To be 
drunk/'  viz.  in  the  Greek,  **  hath  its  name  from  their  drinking 
wine  after  their  sacrifices :"  and  with  this  custom  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  with  the  paschal  ceremony  of  this  nature 
amongst  the  Jews,  our  blessed  Lord,  complying,  loses  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  it,  if  the  priest  shall  sacrifice,  and 
the  people  drink  none  of  tlie  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  or  that 
which  ritualiy  and  sacramentally  represents  it.  The  covenant 
of  the  gospel,  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  us,  our 
blessed  Saviour  established  and  ratified  with  blood :   wine 
was  made  to  represent  and  exhibit  it;  he  therefore  that  takes 
this  away,  takes  away  the  very  sacramentality  of  the  mystery, 
and  "  without  blood  there  is  no  remission."     For  as  he  that 
gives  bread  and  no  water,  does  not  nourish  the  body  but 
destroy  it ;  so  it  is  in  the  blessed  sacrament :  for  (that  I  may 
use  St.  Austin's  expression  which  Paschasius  and  Algerus  in 
this  article  did  much  insist  upon)  "  nee  caro  sine  sanguine, 
nee  sanguis  sine  came  jure  communicatur.    Totus   enim 
homo  ex  duabus  constans  substantiis  redimitur,  et  ideo  came 
simul  et  sanguine  saginatur :"  "  neither  the  flesh  without  the 
blood,  nor  the  blood  without  the  flesh,  is  rightly  commu- 
nicated. For  the  whole  man  consisting  of  two  sul^tances,  is 
redeemed,  and  therefore  nourished  both  with  the  flesh  and 

k  Lib.  7.  Ja«  notlr.  Dom.  de  Reg^.  Jar. 
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the  blood."  Kol  ov  KoO&rcp  hrl  riyc  iroXoiac^  ra  juiv  &  Uptbg 
liadUf  ra  Sk  i  ap')(6iuvo^9  ml  dl/iic  ovk  f|v  r^  Xa^  furixuv  to 
furuxfv  6  c€pfic>  oXXa  ira<r<v  tv  aiofta  vp6K£iTai  xal  Trcrfipiov  Iv. 
''  It  is  not  now  as  it  was  in  the  Old  Testament^  where  the 
priest  ate  one  portion^  the  prince  another,  and  the  people 
another;  here  it  is  alike  to  all«  the  same  body  and  the  same 
chaUce  is  to  alP/'  I  end  this  inquiry  with  the  saying  of  8t< 
Cyprian^ :  *'  Si  ne  unnm  quidenx  ex:  minimis  mandatis  legis 
solvere  debemns,  multo  minus  ex  his  magnis  mandatis,  per- 
tinentibus  ad  ipsum  DominicsB  passionis  et  nostres  redemp- 
tionis  sacramentnm,  fas  est  uUum  infringere,  vel  humana 
traditione  mutare :"  '*  If  it  be  not  permitted  to  break  one  of 
the  least  commandments  of  the  law,  much  less  is  it  to  be 
endured,  to  break  any  one,  or  by  human  tradition  to  change 
any,  belonging  to  the  sacrament^of  our  Lord's  passion  and  of 
our  redemption:"  and  therefore  if  ever  any  sect  or  any 
single  person  was  guilty  of  the  charge,  it  is  highly  to  be 
imputed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  **  they  teach  for  doc* 
trine  the  commandments  of  men ;  and  make  the  command- 
ment of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradition.'' 


RULE  X. 


If  the  Sense  of  a  Law  be  dubious,  we  are  sometimes  to  expound  it 

by  Liberty,  sometimes  by  Restraint. 

1.  Although  all  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  are  so  legible 
in  the  sense'  intended,  that  all  good  men,  being  placed  in 
their  proper  circumstances,  conducted  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, making  use  of  all  their  prepared  and  ready  instru* 
ments,  can  certainly  read  the  prime  intention  and  design  of 
(rod ;  yet  because  some  laws  are  so  combined  with  matter, 
and  twisted  with  material  cases,  so  intricated  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  men  and  the  investiture  of  actions,  that  they  cast  a 
cloud  upon  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  a  veil  upon  the  guide 
of  our  lives ;  and  because  the  sense  of  words  does  change, 
and  very  often  words  cannot  be  equal  with  things,  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  laws  are  capable  of  differing  senses :  when, 
therefore,  any  thing  of  this  nature  happens,  the  first  sense  of 

«  Chrjtost,  Hon.  18.  io  S  Cor.  ^  Uh,  f .  o.  S. 
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tbe  words  is  either  to  be  enlarged,  or  restrained  according  to 
the  following  measures. 

In  what  Cases  the  stricfer  Sense  of  the  Laws  of  Christ 

is  to  be  followed. 

2.  (1.)  When  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  ia  in  delibe* 
ration,  and  is  to  be  done,  we  are  to  use  restraint^  and  tak« 
the  severer  sense  of  the  law.  The  reason  is,  because  that  is 
the  surer  way»  and  hath  in  it  no  inconvenience  or  impos* 
sibility ;  but  being  it  is  the  matter  of  choice,  in  all  delibera<> 
tion  for  the  future  we  must  give  sentence  for  Ood,  and  for 
the  interest  of  religioti.  Thus,  when  it  is  commanded  wq 
should  "judge  ourselves,  that  we  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord ;" 
in  the  inquiry,  which  every  penitent  man  makes  concerning 
the  extension  of  the  duty  of  judging  ourselves,  if  the  question 
be  whether  judging  ourselves  means  only  '  to  condemn'  our^ 
selves  for  having  sinned,  and  to  confess  ourselves  justly  liable 
to  the  divine  judgment ;  or  does  it  also  mean  *  to  punish'  onr«* 
■elves,  and  by  putting  our  own  sentence  against  our  sin  into 
a  severe  execution  of  that  sentence  upon  ourselves  by  corpo- 
ral inflictions  ?  He  that  can  no  otherwise  be  determined  in  the 
question,  can  safely  proceed  by  choosing  the  severer  side ; 
for  there  is  no  loss  in  it,  no  omission,  it  contains  all  that  any 
man  can  think  to  be  required ;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  pru- 
dence and  charity,  caution  and  regard,  to  God  and  to  himself. 

3.  (2.)  This  is  not  to  be  understood  only  in  case  there  is 
a  doubt  no  otherwise  to  be  resolved,  but  hy  the  collateral 
advantage  of  the  surer  side;  but  this  severer  sense  of  the  law 
is  of  itself  most  reasonable  to  be  chosen,  as  being  the  in- 
tended sense  and  design  of  the  lawgiver,  who  certainly  puta 
no  positive  measures  to  his  own  laws  of  love  and  duty.  For 
since  the  great  design  of  tbe  law  is  such  a  perfection,  which 
must  for  ever  be  growing  in  this  world,  and  can  never  here 
arrive  to  its  state  and  periodi  that  sense  which  sets  us  most 
forward,  is  the  most  intended ;  and  therefore  this  way  is  not 
only  to  quiet  the  doubt,  but  to  govern  and  to  rule  the  con- 
science :  this  is  not  only  the  surer  way,  but  the  only  way  that 
is  directly  intended.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  measures  of 
charity,  or  the  love  of  God,  which  is  to  have  no  other  bounds,, 
but -even  the  best  we  cw,  in  the  measures  of  God  and  the  in- 
firmities and  capacities  of  man* 
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4.  (3.)  lo  (he  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  the 
strict  sense  is  to  be  followed,  when  the  laws  relate  to  God 
and  to  religion,  and  contain  in  them  direct  matter  of  piety 
and  glorifications  of  God,  or  charity  to  oar  neighbour; 
because  in  them  the  further  we  go,  the  nearer  we  are  to  God^ 
and  we  are  not  at  all  to  be  stopped  in  that  progression,  till 
we  are  at  onr  journey^s  end,  till  we  a^e  in  the  state  of  com* 
prdiension.    To  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Ben  Sirach% 
^  When  yon  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can  J 
for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed ;  and  when  you  exalt  him,  put 
forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary,  for  you  can  never 
go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him  that  he  might  tell  us^  and 
who  can  magnify  him  as  be  is?  There  are  hid  greater  things 
yet  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works;" 
meaning,  that  although  we  cannot  glorify  God  sufiiciently 
for  die  works  of  power  and  mercy  which  we  see  and  feel,  yet 
because  there  are  very  many  works,  which  we  see  not,  and 
infinite  numbers  and  seas  of  glories  above  the  clouds,  which 
we  perceive  not,  and  cannot  understand, — the  only  measures 
of  religion  and  the  love  of  God  which  we  are  to  take,  are  to 
**  pray  continually,  to  love  God  always,  to  serve  him  without 
end,  to  be  zealous  beyond  all  measures,  excepting  those  of 
duty  and  prudence, — ^to  be  religious  without  a  limit,  always  to 
desire,  always  to  endeavour,  never  to  rest  as  long  as  we  can 
work,  never  to  give  over  as  long  as  any  thing  is  unfinished;" 
and  consequent  or  symbolical  to  all  this,  that  in  all  disputes 
of  religion  we  choose  the  sense  of  love,  not  of  weariness ; 
that  we  do  not  contend  for  the  lesser  measures,  but  strive  in 
all  our  faculties  and  desire  beyond  their  strength,  and  pro* 
pound  Christ  for  our  precedent,  and  heaven  for  our  reward, 
and  infinity  for  our  measures,  towards  which  we  are  to  set 
forth  by  our  active  and  quick  endeavour,  and  to  which  we 
are  to  reach  by  our  constancy  and  desires,  onr  love  and  the 
divine  acceptance. 

When  the  Laws  of  Christ  are  to  be  expounded  to  a  Sense  of 

Ease  and  Liberty. 

.  5.  If  to  the  sense  of  the  duty  there  be  a  collateral  and 
indirect  burden  and  evil  appendage,  the  alleviating  of  that 
burden  is  to  be  an  ingredient  into  the. interpretation  of  the 

•  fioolus.  xliii.30— 32. 
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law^  and  the  direct  duiy  is  to  be  done  in  such  measures,  as 
may  do  the  most  good  with  suffering  the  least  eviL  This 
happens  in  two  cases : 

6.  (1.)  If  the  strict  and  severer  sense  of  the  law  be  too 
great  for  the  state  and  strength  of  the  man,  that  is,  if  it  be 
apt  to  make  him  despair,  to  make  him  throw  away  his  bur- 
den, to  make  him  tire,  to  be  weary  of,  and  to  hate  religion, — 
his  infirmities  are  to  be  pitied,  and  the  severest  sense  of  the 
law  is  not  to  be  exacted  of  him.  "  Apices  juris  non  sunt  jus,** 
say  the  lawyers :  "  The  little  punctilios  and  minutes  of  law 
are  not  law ;"  because  if  oar  duty  be  extended  to  every  little 
tittle  of  duty,  it  were  necessary  diat  our  observation  and  at- 
tendance should  be  as  particular  and  punctual;  but  because 
that  cannot  always  be  actual  and  intent,  particular  and  in- 
cumbent, those  things  which  insensibly  pass  by  the  observa- 
tion of  a  diligent  watchful  person,  do  also  inculpably  pass 
by  the  man.  But  of  this  I  have  already  given  accounts  in 
another  place  ^  For  the  present  I  further  consider,  that  cha- 
rity being  the  great  end  of  the  law,  and  every  law  being  a 
design  of  making  a  man  happy,  every  commandmdkit  of  Qod 
is  then  best  understood,  when  it  is  made  to  do  most  good, 
and  rescued  from  being  an  occasion  of  evil.  The  government 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  most  paternal  and  serene :  his  rod  is  not 
heavy,  his  commandments  are  not  grievous,  his  bands  are  not 
snares ;  but  they  are  holiness,  and  they  are  liberty,  they  are 
'  glory  to  God,  and  good-will  towards  men.' 

7.  But  this  at  no  hand  means,  that  any  material  or  in- 
tegral part  of  duty  can  be  omitted,  and  the  omission  indulged 
in  compliance  with  any  man's  infirmity  or  danger;  for  the 
law  is  to  be  our  measure,  our  weaknesses  cannot  be  the  mea- 
sure of  the  integrity  of  the  law ;  that  infirmity  by  which  we 
omit  any  part  of  duty  is  a  state  of  sin ;  and  God,  who  knew, 
all  our  infirmities,  and  possibilities  or  impossibilities  of  obe- 
dience, complied  sufficiently  in  the  sanction  of  the  law^  and 
imposed  no  more  burden  than  was  even  with  our  powers; 
and  therefore  for  what  remains  we  must  stoop  our  shoulder 
and  bear  the  burden  which  God's  wisdom  made  reasonable 
and  tolerable,  and  our  necessity  and  interest  make  unavoid- 
able, and  love  will  make  easy  and  delectable. 

8.  But  the  burden  which  can  be  lessened,  is  the  burden 

'  Doctrine  uid  Praetiee  of  Repontaaoe,  e.  S, 
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of  degrees  of  intenBion^  or  any  thing  which  consists  not  in  a 
mathematical  point,  but  is  capable  of  growth :  whatsoever  is 
of  sQch  a  nature  as  is  always  to  increase  in  this  life,  in  that 
SHcfa  abatements  may  be  made  as  will  fit  the  person  and  the 
state ;  and  no  man  is  to  be  quarrelled  at  for  degrees  in  the 
beginnings,  or  in  the  first  progressions  of  his  piety,  only  he 
is  to  be  invited  on  by  proper  and  fair  indjucements  ;  and  if 
he  stands  still  always,  as  he  is  to  be  suspected -for  want  of 
love,  so  he  is  to  be  warned  of  his  danger,  and  thrust  forward 
by  the  memory  of  the  best  examples.  Thus  it  may  not,  upon 
any  terms,  be  permitted  to  any  weak  person  to  do  an  act  of 
injustice,  to  blaspheme  God,  to  reproach  his  father,  to  be 
wanton ;  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  slander  his  brother,  to  neg- 
lect his  children,  to  despise  his  wife,  to  part  from  her  because 
be  is  weary  of  her ;  for  fear  the  not  indulging  any  thing  of 
this  nature  to  him  should  provoke  him  to  anger  against  thef 
religion.  We  may  not  give  easy  answers  in  cases  of  con« 
science,  or  promise  heaven  to  them  that  live  evil  lives,  for 
fear  that  our  severity  should  make  them  forsake  our  commu- 
nion and  go  to  the  Roman  church ;  that  is,  we  must  not  al- 
low any  man  to  do  one  evil  to  hinder  him  from  another,  or 
give  leave  to  him  to  break  one  commandment  that  we  may 
preserve  another.  But  of  this  I  have  already  given  more  par- 
ticular accounts  >.  That  which  at  present  I  intend  is,  that  no 
sin  or  omission  of  duty  is  to  be  permitted,  no  law  of  Christ 
is  jbo  be  expounded  to  comply  with  us  against  God ;  but  when 
a  less  severe  sense  is  within  the  limits  of  duty,  that  our  weak- 
nesses are  to  be  complied  withal,  is  affirmed  as  being  most 
charitable  and  necessary.  Thus,  if  it  be  inquired  whether 
our  sorrow  for  our  sins  ought  to  be  punitive  and  vindictive, 
sharp  and  sensible  as  the  perception  of  any  temporal  evil,  as 
the  sorrow  of  a  mother  for  the  death  of  her  only  child,  this 
being  a  question  of  degrees  which  cannot  consist  in  an  indi-, 
visible  point,  is  never  limited  and  determinate ;  any  degree 
that  can  consist  with  the  main  duty,  may  be  permitted  to  him 
whose  necessity  requires  such  indulgence ;  and  if  he  be  sor^ 
rowful  in  such  a  degree  as  to  move  him  to  pray  passionately 
and  perse  veringly  for  pardon,  to  beget  in  him  a  wise  and  a  wary 
caution  against  temptation,  to  produce  in  him  hatred  against 
sin,  and  dereliction  of  it,  a  war  and  a  victory,  the  death  of  sin, 

9  Vide  book  1.  cbsp.  5.  rale  8.  o.  16.  &o.  mqiie  ad  finem. 
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and  the  life  of  righteoosnesSy  the  penitent  is  not  to  be  prejn* 
diced  by  the  degree  of  his  soitow,  or  the  tbickneftsof  its  edge^ 
and  the  commandment  is  so  to  be  expounded  as  to  secure  (the 
duty  and  secure  the  man  too :  and  if  he  be  told  that  a  less 
degree  of  sorrow  than  the  supreme  will  not  serve  his  turn,  and 
that  the  commandment  is  to  be  expounded  in  the  g^reatest  and 
severest  measures/ he  that  finds  this  impossible  to  him,  will 
let  it  alone,— ^or  as  good  never  a  whit  as  never  the  better ;  but 
then,  he  that  tells  him  so,  hath  laid  a  snare  for  his  brother's 
foot,  and  binds  upon  hi& shoulder  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him. 
For  to  what  purpose  can  we  imagine  that  there  should  be  a 
latitude  in  the  commandment,  and  yet  no  use  to  be  made  of 
the  least  degree  i  and  if  God  cherishes  the  babes  in  Christ, 
and  is  pleased  in  every  step  of  our  progression,  then  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  they  who  are  but  babes,  are  to  be  treated  accordingly, 
and  the  commandment  is  to  be  acted  by  the  proportions  of 
the  man.  But  then  if  the  question  be  concerning  the  inte-* 
grity  of  the  repentance,  he  that  is  troubled  at  heart  because 
he  is  told  that  a  resolution  to  leave  sin  is  not  enough,  tiiat 
without  restitution  there  is  no  repentance ;  he  that  will  kick 
at  religion,  because  it  requires  all  the  duties  which  integrate 
the  commandment,  is  not  to  be  complied  with,  nor  permitted 
to  his  folly. — I  have  read  of  a  gentleman  who,  being  on  his 
death-bed, — and  his  confessor  searching  and  dressing  of  his 
wounded  soul, — was  found  to  be  obliged  to  make  restitution 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the  diminution  of  his 
estate.  His  coofessor  found  him  desirous  to  be  saved,  ft 
lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  have  a  kindness  for  his  estate^ 
which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  transmitted  to  his  beloved 
heir :  he  would  serve  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  repented 
him  of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  injustice,  he  begged  for  par- 
don passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolved,  in 
case  he  did  recover,  to  live  strictly,  to  love  God,  to  reverence 
his  priests,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor ;  but  to  make  resti- 
tution he  found  impossible  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  com- 
mandment would  not  require  it  of  him,  and  desired  to  be  re- 
lieved by  an  easy  and  a  favourable  interpretation;  for  it  is  ten 
thousand  pities  so  many  good  actions  and  good  purposes 
should  be  in  vain,  but  it  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  if  the  man 
should  perish.  What  should  the  confessor  do  in  this  case? 
shall  not  the  man  be  relieved ;  and  his  piety  be  accepted  i 
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or  shkM  the  rigour  and  severity  of  the  confessor^  and  his  serU'* 
pttlotn  fears  and  impertiDeDt  niceness,  cast  away  a  soul  either 
into  future  misery,  or  present  discomfort.?  neither  one  nov 
other  was  to  be  done ;  and  the  good  man  was  only  to  con*? 
sider  what  God  had  made  necessary,  not  what  the  rices  of  his 
penitient  and  his  present  follies  should  make  so.    Well ;  the 
priest  insists  upon  bis  first  resolution,  *'  Non  dimittitur  peo- 
catam,  nisi  restitnatur  ablattim :"  the  sick  man  could  have 
no  ease  by  the  loss  of  a  duty.    The  poor  clihic  desires  the 
confessor  to  deal  with  his  son,  and  try  if  he  could  be  made 
willing  that  his  father  might  go  to  heaven  at  the  charge  of 
his  son ;  which  when  he  had  attempted,  he  was  answered  with 
extreme  rudenesses  and  injurious  language;  which  caused 
great  trouble  to  Ae  priest  and  to  the  dying  father.    At  last 
the  religious  man  found  out  this  device,  telling  his  penitent, 
that  unless  by  corporal  penances  th^re  could  be  made  satis- 
faction in  exchange  for  restitution,  he  knew  ho  hopes ;  but 
because  the  profit  of  the  estate  which  was  obliged  to  restitu- 
tion, was  to  descend  upon  the  son,  he  thought  something 
might  be  hoped,,  if,  by  way  of  commutation,  the  son  would, 
hold  his  finger  in  a  burning  candle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoMr. 
The  glad  father  being  overjoyed  at  this  loop-hole  of  eternity, 
this  glimpse  of  heaven,  and  the  certain  retaining  of  the  whole 
estate,  called  to  his  son,  told  him  the  condition  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  them  both,  making  no  question  but  he  would 
gladly  undertake  the  penance.  But  the  son  with  indignatiou 
replied, '  he  Would  not  endure  so  much  torture  to  save  the 
whole  estate/    To  which  the  priest  espying  his  advantage^ 
made  this  quick  return  to  the  old  man, '  Sir,  if  your  son  will 
not,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  endure  the  pains  of  a  burning 
finger  to  save  your  soul,  will  you,  to  save  a  portion  of  the 
estate  for  him,  endure  the  flames  of  hell  to  eternal  ages  V  The 
unreasonableness  of  the  odds,  and  the  ungratefulness  of  the 
son,  and  the  importunity,  of  the  priest,  and  the  fear  of  hell« 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  restitution,  awakened  the. 
old  man  from  his  lethargy,  and  he  bowed  himself  to  the 
rule,  made  restitution,  and  had  hopes  of  pardon  and  present 
comfort. 

9.  (2.>  The  other  case  in  which  the  law  is  to  be  expounded 
to  the  sense  of  ease  and  liberty,  is,  when  the  question  is  con- 
cerning outward  actions,  or  the  crusts  and  outsides  of  reli- 
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gion.    For  the  Christian  religion  being  wholly  Bpiritiiali  and 
being  ministered  to  by  bodily  exercises,  and  they  being  but 
significations  of  the  inward »  not  at  all  pleasing  to  God  for 
themselves,  but  as  they  edify,  instruct,  or  do  advantages  to 
men, — ^they  are  in  all  cases  to  be  exacted,  but  in  such  propor- 
tions as  can  consist  with  charity,  which  is  the  life  of  reli- 
gion :  and  therefore  if  a  soul  be  in  danger  to  be  tempted,  or 
overburdened  with  a  bodily  exercise,  if  there  be  hazard  that 
all  religion  will  be  hated,  and  that  the  man  will  break  the 
yoke,  if  he  be  pinched  in  his  skin, — it  is  better  to  secure  the 
great  and  internal  principle  of  obedience,  than  the  external 
instance  and  expression.    This  caution  of  use  in  the  injunc- 
tion of  fasting-days,  and  external  acts  of  mortification,  which 
are  indeed  effects  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  the  measures  of 
these  laws  are  to  be  such  as  consist  with  the  great  end  of  the 
laws,  that  is,  mercy  and  internal  religion.    And  the  great 
reason  of  this  is  ;  because  all  external  actions  are  really  such 
as  without  our  fault  they  may  be  hindered ;  there  may  be 
some  accidents  and  causes  by  which  they  shall  not  be  at  all, 
and  there  may  be  many  more  by  which  they  may  be  eased 
and  lessened.    An  external  accident,  or  a  corporal  infirmity, 
is  to  be  complied  withal  in  the  matter  of  external  ministries; 
that  is,  when  there  is  mercy  in  it :  and  so  must  every  virtue 
and  inward  grace,  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion. 
Now  what  must  be  permitted  in  the  action  ought  to  be  so  in 
the  sentence ;  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  law,  which  is 
either  commanded  to  the  strong  or  indulged  to  the  weak. 
Add  to  this,  that  outward  actions  of  religion  are  for  the 
weak,  not  for  the  strong;  they  are  to  minister  to  weakness 
and  infirmities,  and  by  bodily  expressions  to  invite  forward, 
to  entertain ;  to  ferment,  to  endear  the  spirit  of  a  man  to 
the  purposes  of  God ;  but  even  the  body  itself  shall  be 
spiritual,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  wholly  minister  to 
God  in  spiritual  services  hereafter.     In  the  meantime,  by 
outward  acts  it  does  something  symbolical,  or  at  least  ex- 
pressive of  the  inward  duty.    But  therefore  if  the  external 
do  disserve  the  Spirit  of  God  by  oppressing  the  spirit  of 
the  man ;  that  whose  nature  and  institution  are  wholly  in- 
strumental, must  be  made  to  comply  with  the  end ;  and  there- 
fore must  stand  there  when  it  is  apt  to  minister  to  it,  but 
miMt  go  away  if  it  binders  it* 
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10.  (3.)  la  the-  interpretatioa  of  the  laws  of  Christ  to  a 
sense  of  ease  and  liberty^  there  mast  be  no  limits  and  lessen- 
ings described  beforehand  ;  or  in  general ;  because  any  such 
proceeding  would  not  only  be  destitute  of  that  reason,  which 
warrants.it  in  some  cases,  but  would  evacuate  the  great  pur- 
pose of  theiaw  in  all :  that  is,  it  would  be  more  than  what 
is  necessary  to  comply  with  new  and  accidental  necessities  ; 
and  to  others  it  would  be  less  than  what  is  intended  in  the 
law,  it  would  either  tie  the  weak  to  impossibilities,  or  give 
leave  to  the  strong  to  be  negligent  and  unprofitable ;  it  would 
command  too  much  or  permit  too  much ;  it  would  either  hold 
the  bridle  too  hard,  or  break  it  all  in  pieces.    But  the  inter- 
pretation and  ease  must  be  as  aocidental  as  the  cause  that 
enforces  it,  or  the  need  that  invites  it ;  that  is,  every  law  of 
Christ  intends  that  we  should  obey  it  in  the  perfection,  that 
we  should  do  it  in  the  best  way  we  can ;  and  every  man  must 
do  so ;  but  because  all  cannot  do  alike,  every  man's  best  is 
alike  in  the  event,  but  not  in  the  action ;  and  therefore  the 
law  which  is  made  for  man,  must  mean  no  more  than  every 
man  can  do ;  but  because  no  man  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  ia 
disorder  and  weakness,  till  he  be  found  to  be  qo,  therefore 
beforehand  no  compliance  or  easy  •  interpretation  is  to  be 
made  of  the  degrees  of  duty. 

11.  (4.)  No  laws  of  Christ  are  to  suffer  diminution  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  degrees  to  persons  that  make  themselves 
weak,  that  they  may  bear  but  a  little  burden :  but  the  gentler 
sentence  and  sense  of  laws  are  to  be  applied  to  ease  the  weary 
and  the  afflicted,  him  that  desires  much  and  can  do  but  little; 
to  him  that  loves  God  and  loves  religion;  to  him  that  endea- 
vours heartily,  and  inquires  diligently,  and  means  honestly ; 
to  him  that  hath  every  thing  but  strength,  and  wants  nothing 
but  growth^  and  time,  and  good  circumstances,  and  the  pros- 
perities of  piety.  The  best  indications  of  which  state  of  per- 
sons are  these :    . 

Who  are  trulj/  and  innocently  weak,  and  to  be  complied  with. 

12.  (1.)  They  are  to  be  complied  with  who  are  new  be- 
ginners in  religion,  or  the  uninstructed ;  they  who  want 
strengths  not  by  reason  of  any  habitual  sin,  but  by  the  na- 
ture of  beginnings,  and  new  changes ;  for  none  can  more  in- 
nocently pretend  to  a  forbearance  and  sufferance^  than  those 
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who  have  the  weakness  of  infancy.  But  I  added  also  that 
the  uninstructed  ha?e  the  same  pretension,  for  according  aa 
their  decrees  of  ignorance  are,  so  are  the  degrees  of  their  ex* 
cusable  infirmity.  But  then  by  *  uninstracted'  is  only  meant 
such  who  have  not  heard,  or  could  not  learn ;  not  such  who 
are  ever  learning  and  never  sufficiently  taught ;  that  is,  such 
who  love  to  hear  but  not  to  be  doers  of  the  word,  such  who 
are  perverse  and  immorigerous,  such  who  serve  a  humour  or 
an  interest,  an  opinion  or  a  peevish  sect  in  their  learning. 
For  there  are  some  who  have  spent  much  time  in  die  in- 
quiries of  religion,  whom  if  you  call  ignorant,  they  suppose 
themselves  injured  ;  and  yet  will  require  the  privileges  and 
compliances  of  the  weak :  these  men  trouble  others,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  eased  themselves ;  their  weakness  of 
«tate-  is  the  impotency  of  passion,  and  therefore  they  must 
not  rejoice  in  that  by  which  they  make  others  grieved. 

13.  (2.)  They  are  to  be  complied  with  according  to  the 
foregoing  measures,  who  in  all  things  where  they  know  and 
can,  do  their  hearty  endeavours,  and  make  no  abatement  to 
themselves,  but  with  diligence  and  sincerity  prosecute  their 
duty.  For  this  diligence  and  sincerity  are  a  competent  testi* 
mony  that  the  principle  of  their  necessity  is  not  evil  butin- 
nocent  and  unavoidable.  Whatsoever  is  not  an  effect  of  idle- 
ness or  peevishness,  may  come  in  upon  a  fair,  but  always 
comes  in  upon  a  pitiable  account ;  and  therefore  is  that  sub- 
ject which  is  capable  of  all  that  ease  and  rigour  and  severity 
which  the  wise  masters  of  assemblies  and  interpreters  of  the 
divine  laws  do  allow  to  any  persons  in  any  cases. 

14.  (3.)  The  last  sign  of  subjects  capable  of  ease,  is  in^ 
firmity  of  body  ;  and  that  is  a  certain  disposition  to  all  die 
mercies  and  remissions  of  the  law  in  such  cases  as  relate  to 
the  body,  and  are  instanced  in  external  ministries^.  To  which 
also  is  to  be  referred  disability  of  estate  in  duties  of  exterior 
charity ;  which  are  to  be  exacted  according  to  the  proportions 
of  men's  civil  power,  taking  in  the  needs  of  their  persons  and 
of  their  relations,  their  calling  and  their  quality.  And  that 
God  intends  it  should  be  so  appears  in  this ;  because  all  out- 
ward dudes  are  so  enjoined  that  they  can  be  supplied,  and 
the  internal  grace  instanced  in  other  actions^  of  which  there 
are  so  many  kinds  that  some  or  other  can  be  done  by  every 
one ;  and  yet  there  is  so  great  variety  that  no  man  or  but 
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veFjr  few  men  can  do  nil.  I  instance  in  the  several  ways  of 
mortification,  viz.  by  fastings,  by  watcbings  and  pernocta- 
tions  in  prayer,  lyings  on  the  ground,  by  toleration  and  pa- 
tience, laborious  gestures  of  the  body  in  prayer,  standing  with 
arms  extended,  long  kneelings  on  the  bare  ground,  suffering 
contradiction  and  affronts^  lessenings  and  undervalaings^ 
peevish  and  cross  accidents,  denying  ourselves  lawful  plea- 
sures, refusing  a  pleasant  morsel,  leaving  society  and  meet^ 
ings  of  friends,  and  very  many  tilings  of  the  like  nature ;  by 
any  of  which  the  body  may  be  mortified  and  the  soul  disci- 
plined :  or  the  outward  act  may  be  supplied  by  an  active 
and  intense  love  which  can  do  every  thing  of  duty :  so  also 
it  is  in  alms,  which  some  do  by  giving  money  to  the  poor ; 
some  by  comforting  the  afflicted,  some  by  giving  silver  and 
gold,— others  which  have  it  not,  do  yet  do  greater  things :  but 
since  it  matters  not  what  it  is  we  are  able  to  do,  so  that  we 
do  but  what  we  are  able, — ^it  matters  not  how  the  grace  be 
mstanced,  so  that  by  all  the  instances  we  can,  we  do  minis- 
ter to  the  grace^  it  follows,  that  the  law  can  be  made  to  bend 
in  any  thing  of  the  external  instance,  so  that  the  inward 
grace  be  not  neglected  ;  but  therefore  it  is  certain  that  be- 
cause every  thing  of  matter  can  by  matter  be  hindered  ;  and 
a  string  or  a  chain  of  iron  can  hinder  all  the  duty  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  Ood  who  imposes  and  exacts  nothing  that  is  impos- 
sible,  is  contented  that  the  obedience  of  the  spirit  be  secured; 
and  the  body  must  obey  the  law  as  well  as  it  can. 

But  there  are  some  other  considerations  to  be  added  to 
the  main  rule. 

15.  (50  When  the  action  is  already  done,  and  that  there  is 
BO  further  deliberation  concerning  the  direct  duty,  yet  the 
law  is  not  at  all  to  be  eased  and  lessened,  if  there  be  a  deli- 
beration concerning  the  collateral  and  accidental  duty  of 
repentance :  and  this  is  upon  the  same  reasons  as  the  first 
limitation  of  the  rule :  for  when  a  duty  is  to  be  done,  and  a 
deliberation  to  be  had,  we  are  in  perfect  choice,  and  there- 
fore we  are  to  answer  for  God  and  for  religion:  and  this  is  all 
one,  whether  the  inquiry  be  made  in  the  matter  of  innocence 
or  repentance,  that  is,  in  the  preventing  of  a  sin  or  curino^ 
of  it.  For  we  are  in  all  things  tied  to  as  great  a  care  of  our 
duty  after  we  have  once  broken  it,  as  before;  and  in  some 
things  to  a  greater ;  and  repentance  is  nothing  but  a  new 
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beginning  of  our  duty,  a  going  from  our  error,  and  a  recovery- 
of  our  loss,  and  a  restitution  of  our  health,  and  a  being  put 
into  the  same  estate  from  whence  we  were  fallen ;  bo  that  at 
least  all  the  same  severities  are  to  be  used  in  repentance,  as- 
great  a  rigour  of  sentence,  as  strict  a  caution^  as  careful  a 
walking,  as  humble  and  universal  an  obedience,  besides  the^ 
sorrow  and  the  relative  parts  of  duty,  which  come  in  upoa 
the  account  of  our  sin. 

16.  (6.)  But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  after  the  sin  is  done, 
and  that  there  is  no  deliberation  concerning  any  present  or  fu- 
ture duty,  but  concerning  the  hopes  or  state  of  pardon,  then 
we  may  hope  that  Qod  will  be  easy  to  give  us  pardouy  accord- 
ing to  the  gentlest  sense  and  measures  of  the  law.  For  this, 
provided  it  be  not  brought  into  evil  example  in  the  measures, 
of  duty  afterward,  can  have  in  it  no  danger :  it  is  matter  of 
hope,  and  therefore  keeps  a  man  from  despair ;  but  because 
it  is  but  matter  of  hope,  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to  abuse  him 
into  presumption,  and  if  it  be  mistaken  in  the  measures  of  the 
law,  yet  it  makes  it  up  upon  the  account  of  God's  mercy, 
and^  it  will  be  all  one ;  either  it  is  God's  mercy  in  making  aa 
easy  sense  of  the  law,  or  God's  mercy  in  giving  an  easy  sen- 
tence on  the  man,  or  God's  mercy  in  easing  and  taking  off. 
the  punishment,  and  that  will  be  all  one  as  to  the  event,  and 
therefore  will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  our  hope,  because 
it  will  some  way  or  other  come  to  pass  as  we  hope.  It  is  all 
alike  whether  we  be  saved  because  God  will  exact  no  more 
of  us,  or  because  though  he  did  exact  more  by  his  law,  yet 
he  will  pardon  so  much  the  more  in  the  sentence :  but  this, 
is  of  use  only  to  them  who  are  tempted  to  despair,  or  op- 
pressed by  too  violent  fears ;  and  it  relies  upon  all  the  lines 
of  the  divine  mercy,  and  upon  all  the  arguments  of  comfort 
by  which  declining  hopes  use  to  be  supported :  and  since 
we  ourselves,  by  observing  our  incurable  infirmities,  espy 
some  necessities  of  having  the  law  read  in  the  easier  sense, 
we  do,  in  the  event  of  things,  find  that  we  have  a  need  of 
pardon  greater  than  we  could  think  we  should  in  the  heats  of 
our  first  conversion,  and  the  fervours  of  our  newly-returning, 
piety ;  and  therefore  God  does  not  only  see  much  more  rea- 
son to  pity  us  upon  the  same  accoupt;  but  upon  divers 
others,  some  whereof  we  know,  and  ^ome  we  know  not;  but, 
therefore  we  can  hope  for  more  than  we  yet  see  in  the  lines. 
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of  reyelatioiiy  and  possibly  we  may  receive  in  many  cases 
better  measure  than  we  yet  hope  for :  but  whoever  makes 
this  hope  to  lessen  his  duty^  will  find  himself  ashamed  in  his 
hope ;  for  no  hope  is  reasonable  but  that  which  quickens  our 
piety,  and  hastens  and  perfects  our  repentance,  and  purifies 
the  soul,  and  engages  all  the  powers  of  action,  and  ends  in 
the  love  of  Ood,  and  in  a  holy  life. 

17.  (7.)  There  are  many  other  things  to  be  added  by  way 
of  assistance  to  them,  who  are  pressed  with  the  burden  of  a 
law  severely  apprehended,  or  unequally  applied,  or  not  rightly 
understood ;  but  the  sum  of  them  is  this. 

L  If  the  sense  be  hidden  or  dubious,  do  nothing  till  the 
cloud  be  off,  and  the  doubt  be  removed. 

2.  If  the  law  be  indifferent  to  two  senses,  take  that  which 
is  most  pious  and  most  holy. 

3.  If  it  be  between  two,  but  not  perfectly  indifferent,  fol- 
low that  which  is  most  probable. 

4.  Do  after  the  custom  and  common  usages  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men. 

£•  Do  with  the  most,  and  speak  with  the  least. 

6.  Ever  bend  thy  determination  to  comply  with  the  ana- 
logy of  faith,  and  the  common  measures  of  good  life,  and 
the  glorifications  and  honour  of  God,  and  the  utility  of  our 
neighbour.' 

7.  Then  choose  thy  part  of  obedience,  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully and  confidently,  with  a  great  industry  and  a  full  per- 
suasion. 

8.  After  the  action  is  done,  enter  into  no  new  disputes, 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  no,  unless  it  be  upon  new  in- 
stances and  new  arguinents,  relating  to  what  is  to  come, — 
and  not  troubling  thyself  with  that,  which  with  prudence  and 
deliberation  thou  didst  (as  things  were  then  represented) 
well  and  wisely  choose. 
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RULE  XI. 

The  positive  Laws  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  dispensed  with 

by  any  human  Power, 

1.  I  HAVE  already  in  thift  book  ^  giren  accomit  of  the  indis*- 
pensability  of  the  natural  laws,  which  are  the  main  consti- 
tuent partfr  of  the  evangelical ;  but  there  are  some  positive 
laws  whose  reason*  is  not  natural  nor  eternal,  which  yet 
Christ  hath  superinduced;  concerning  which  there  is  great 
question  made  whether  they  be  dispensable  by  human  power. 
Ifow  concerning  these  I  8ay>  that  all  laws  given  by  Christ 
are  now  made  for  ever  to  be  obligatory,  and  be  is  the  King 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  head  and  prince  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  theiefore  hath  supreme  power ;  and  he  is  the 
^*  wonderful  Counsellor,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,''  and  his  wisdom  is  ^preme,  he  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Father,  and  therefore  he  hath  made  his  laws  so  wisely,  so 
agreeably  to  the  powers  and  accidents  of  mankind,  that  they 
can  be  observed  by  all  men  and  ail  ways,  where  he  hath 
passed  an  obligation.  Now  because  every  dispensation  of 
laws  must  needs  suppose  an  in6rmity  or  imperftction  in  the 
law,  or  an  infirmity  in  the  man^  that  is,  that  either  the  law 
did  infer  inconvenience  which  was  not  foreseen,  or  was  un« 
avoidable;  or  else  the  law  meets  with' the  changes  of  man- 
kind with  which  it  is  not  made  in  the  sanction  to  comply^ 
and  therefore  must  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  needs  of  the 
man,  and  stand  aside  till  that  necessity  be  passed :  it  follows 
that  in  the  laws  of  the  holy  Jesus  there  is  no  dispensation ; 
because  there  is  in  the  law  no  infirmity,  and  no  incapacity 
in  the  man :  for  every  man  con  always  obey  all  that  which 
Christ  commanded  and  exacted  :  I  mean,  he  hath  no  natural 
impotency  to  do  any  act  that  Christ  hath  required,  and  be 
can  never  be  hindered  from  doing  of  his  duty. 

2.  (1.)  And  this  appears  in  this;  because  God  hath  appoint- 
ed a  harbour  whither  every  vessel  can  put  in,  when  he  meets 
with  storms  and  contrary  winds  abroad  :  and  when  we  are 
commanded  by  a  persecutor  not  to  obey  God,  we  cannot  be 
forced  to  comply  with  the  evil  man ;  for  we  can  be  secure 
against  him  by  suffering  what  he  pleases,  and  therefore  dis- 

^  Oban.  1.  rule  10. 
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obedience  to  a  law  of  Christ  cannot  be  made  necessary  by 
any  external  violence :  I  mean,  every  internal  act  is  not  in 
itself  impedible  by  outward  violence :  and  the  external  act 
which  is  made  necessary,  can  be  secured  by  a  resolution  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men. 

3.  (2.)  But  there  are  some  external  actions  and  instances 
of  a  commandment,  which  mayj  accidentally,  become  im- 
possible by  subtraction  of  the  material  part ;  so  for  want  of 
water  a  child  cannot  be  baptized  ;  for  want  of  wine  or  bread 
we  cannot  communicate ;  which  indeed  is  true ;  but  do  not 
infer,  that  therefore  there  is  a  power j)f  dispensing  left  in  any 
man  or  company  6f  men ;  because  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
law,  and  therefof e  no  need  of  dispensation ;  for  affirmative 
precepts,  in  which  only  there  can  be  an  external  impediment^ 
do  not  oUige  but  in  their  proper  circumstances  and  possi- 
bilities :  and  thus  it  is  even  in  human  laws.  No  law  obliges 
beyond  our  power ;  and  although  it  be  necessary  sometimes 
to  get  a  dispensation  even  in  such  cases,  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  the  malice  or  the  carelessness,  the  ignorance  or  the  con* 
trary  interests,  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  who  go  by  the 
words  of  the  law,  and  are  not  competent  or  not  instructed 
judges  in  the  matter  of  necessity  or  excuse,  yet  there  is  no 
such  need  in  the  laws  of  God.  For  God  is  always  just  and 
always  wise,  he  knows  when  we  can  and  when  we  cannot ; 
and  therefore  as  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  ignorance,  so  nei* 
ther  can  he  oppress  any  man  by  injustice,  and  we  need  not 
have  leave  to  let  a  thing  alone,  which  we  cannot  do  if  we 
would  never  so  fain ;  and  if  we  cannot  obey,  we  need  not 
require  of  God  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  or  an  act  of  in* 
demnity,  for  which  his  justice  and  his  goodness,  his  wisdom 
and  his  very  nature,  are  infinite  security :  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  the  church,  that  a  power  of  dispens- 
ing should  be  intrusted  to  men,  in  such  cases  where  we  can** 
not  suppose  the  law  of  God  to  bind.  That  is  our  best  secu** 
rity,  that  we  need. no  dispensation. 

4.  (3.)  In  external  actions  and  instances  of  virtue,  or  of 
obedience  to  a  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherever 
there  can  be  a  hinderance,  if  the  obligation  does  remain, 
the  instance  that  is  hindered,  can  be  supplied  with  another 
of  the  same  kimL  Thus  relieving  the  poor  hungry  man,  can 
be  hindered  by  my  own  poverty  and  present  need,  but  I  can 
visit  him  that  is  sick^  though  I  cannot  feed  the  hungry,  or  I 
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can  give  him  bread  when  I  cannot  give  him  a  cloak;  and 
therefore  there  can  need  no  dispensation  when  the  com- 
mandment^  if  it  be  hindered  in  one  instance,  can  as  perfectly; 
and  to  all  the  intentions  of  our  lawgiver,  be  performed  in 
another. 

5.  (4.)  In  external  actions  which  can  be  hindered  and 
which  cannot  be  supplied  bj  the  variety  of  the  instances  in 
the  same  kind,  yet  if  the  obligation  remains,  they  may  be 
supplied  with  the  internal  act,  and  with  the  spiritual. '  Thus 
if  we  cannot  receive  actual  baptism,  the  desire  of  it  is  ac- 
cepted ;  and  he  that  communicates  spiritually,  that  is,  by 
faith  and  charity,  by  inward  devotion  and  hearty  desire,  is 
not  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  commandment,  if  he  does  not 
communicate  sacramentally,  being  unavoidably  and  inculpa- 
bly  hindered.  For  whatsoever  is  not  in  our  power,  cannot  be 
under  a  law,  and  where  we  dp  not  consent  to  the  breach  of 
a  commandment,  we  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  punishment. 
This  is  the  voice  of  all  the  worid,  and  this  is  natural  reason, 
and  the  ground  of  justice,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
government  but  what  is  tyrannical  and  unreasonable.  These 
things  being  notorious  and  confessed,  the  consequents  are 
these': 

6.  (1.)  That  there  is  no  necessity  that  a  power  of  dispens- 
ing in  the  positive  laws  of  Christ  should  be  intrusted  to  any 
man,  or  to  any  society.  Because  the  law  needs  it  not,  and 
the  subjects  need  it  not :  and  he^that  dispenses^  must  either 
do  it  when  there  is  cause,  or  when  there  is  none.  If  he  dis- 
penses when  there  is  no  cause,  he  makes  himself  superior  to 
the  power  of  God  by  exercising  dominion  over  his  laws :  if 
he  dispenses  when  there  is  cause,  he  dispenses  when  there 
is  no  need.  For  if  the  subject  can  obey,  he  must  obey,  and 
man  cannot  untie  what  God  hath  bound :  but  if  he  cannot 
obey,  he  is  not  bound,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  untied : 
he  may  as  well  go  about  to  unbend  a  straight  line,  or  to  num- 
ber that  which  is  not,  as  to  dispense  in  a  law,  to  which  in- 
such  cases  God  exacts  no  obedience. 

7.  Panormitan  *  affirms  that "  the  Pope  hath  power  to* 
dispense  in  all  the  laws  of  God,  except  in  the  articles  of  faith;'' 
and  to  this  purpose  he  cites  Innocentius ''  in  cap.  Cum  ad  Mo- 
nasterium,  de  Statu  Monachorum.''     Felinus^  affirms  that 

>  Ctp.  Proposait.  de  Concets.  Pr^pend.  d.  f 0. 
^  la  e«p.  Qiivio  EcelM.  IkobsI.  n.  19,  SO. 
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**  the  Pope  can  change  the  form  of  baptism,  and  that  he  can 
with  one  word,  and  without  all  solemnity,  consecrate  a  priest^ 
tod  that  he  can  by  his  word  alone  make  a  bishop :''  and 
though  these  pretences  are  insolent  and  strange,  yH  in  ftict 
he  does  as  much  as  this  comes  to :  for  the'Pope  gives  leave 
sometimes  to  a  mere  priest  to  give  confirmation,  which  by 
divine  right  is  only  belonging  to  bishops  by  their  own  con- 
fession. That  the  blessed  eucharist  is  to  be  consecrated  in 
both  kinds  is  certainly  of  divine  right ;  and  so  confessed  by 
the  church  of  Rome  :  but  the  Pope  hath  actually  dispensed 
in  this  article  and  given  leave  to  some  to  consecrate  in  bread 
only,  and  particularly  to  the  Norwegians  a  dispensation  was 
given  by  Innocent  VI 11.  as  I  have  already  noted  6ut  of 
Volaterranus. 

8.  There  are  some  learned  men  amongst  them  who  speak 
in  this  question  with  less  scandal,  but  almost  with  the  same 
intentions  and  effects.    Some  of  their  divines, — ^particularly 
the  bishop '  of  the  Canaries  says  that ''  the  Pope  hath  not 
power  to  dispense  in  the  ^hole,  or  in  all  the  laws  of  God,  but 
in  some  only ;"  namely^  where  the  observation  of  the  law  is 
'  impeditiva  majoris  boni,'  ^  a  binderance  or  obstruction  to  a 
greater  spiritual  good;'  as  it  may  happen  in  oaths  and  vows:" — 
and  (Sanchez  adds)  in  the  consecration  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds  :  in  these,  say  they,  the  Pope  can  dis- 
pense ;  but  where  the  observation  of  the  laws  in  the  particu- 
lar brings  no  evil  or  inconvenience,  and  does  never  hinder  a 
greater  good,  there  the  laws  are  indispensable ;  such  as  are 
'  confessions;  baptism,  using  a  set  form  of  words  in  the  mi- 
nistratidn  of  the  sacraments.'    So  that  the  meaning  is,  the 
Pope  never  wants  a  power  to  do  it,  if  there  be  not  wanting  an 
excuse  to  colour  it;  and  then,  in  effect,  the  divines  agree' 
with  the  lawyers ;  for  since  the  power  of  dispensing  is  given ' 
in  words  indefinite  and  without  specification  of  particulars,  \t 
it  be  given  at  all ;  the  authority  must  be  unlimited  as  to  the 
person,  and  can  be  limited  only  by  the  incapacity  of  the  mat- 
ter;.and  if  there  could  beany  inconvenience  in  any  law, 
there  might  be  a  dispensation  in  it :  so  that  the  divines  and 
the  lawyers  differ  only  in  the  instances  ;  which  if  we  should 
consider,  or  if  any  great  interest  could  be  served  by  any, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  found  a  sufficient 

1  Caniu  Rel«ot.  de  PcBDilent.  p.  5.  ad  fineoi. 
VOL.    XIII.  E 
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cause  of  dispensation.  So  that  this  is  but  to  cozen  mankind 
with  a  distinction  to  no  purpose;  and  to  affirm  that  the  Pope 
ifannot  dispense  in  such  things  which  yield  no  man  any  good 
or  pro^t :  such  as  is  the  using  a  set  form  of  words  in  bap- 
ii^m^  or  the  like ;  and  they  may  at  an  easy  rate  pretend  the 
Pope's  power  to  be  limited^  when  they  only  restrain  him  from 
violating  a  divine  law,  when  either  the  observation  of  it  is 
for  his  own  advantage^  as  in  confession  (meaning  to  a  priest), 
or  when  it  serves  the  interest  of  no  man  to  have  it  ctmngedj, 
as  in  the  forms  of  sacraments. 

9.  But  then,  that  I  may  speak  to  the  other  part ;  to  say 
that '  the  Pope  may  dispense  in  a  divine  law,  when  the  paicti- 
<^ular  observation  does  hinder  a  greater  spiritual  good,  and, 
that  this  is  a  sufficient  cause/  is  a  proposition  in  all  thiaga 
false,  and,  in  son^  cases*  even  in  those  where  they  instance, 
very  dangerous.  It  is  false,  because  if  a  man  can  by  his  own 
apt  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing  which  yet  is  impeditive  of  a 
greater  teqaporal  good,  then  God  can  by  his  law  oblige  hia 
obedience,  though  accidentally  it  hinder  a  greater  spiritual 
good.  Now  if  a  nmn  have  promised,  he  must ''  keep  it  thought 
i.t  were  to  his  own  hinderanpe,"  said  David  °* ;  and  a  man  may. 
not  break  his^oath^  though  the  keeping  of  it  hinder  him  from 
any  spiritual  comforts  and  advantages ;  nay,  a  man  may 
neglect  a  spiritual  advantage  for  a  temporal  necessity; 
a^d  in  the  Bohemian  wars,  the  king  had  better  been  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  than  at  a  sermon,  when  Prague  was  taken. 

B,ut  I  consider  (for  that  is  ako  very  material)  that  it  i^ 
dangeoous.  For  when  men,  to  j^ustify  a  pretence,  or  verify  an . 
acUon^  or  to  usurp  a  power,  shall  pretend  that  ther^  i»  on  the 
other  side  a  greater  spiritual  good,  they  may  veiy  easily  de* 
ceive  others,  because  either  voluntarily  or  involuntairiiy  they, 
deceive  themselves;  for  when  God  hath  given  a  pommandmeat^. 
who  can  say  that  to  let  it  alone  can  do  no  more  good  to  a  man's 
spul  than  tq  keep  itf  I  instance  in  a  particular  which  is  of  great 
inteiiest  with  them.    If  a  man  have  vowed  to  a  woman  to 
marry  her,  and  contracted  himself  to  her  '  per  verba  de  prss- 
senti ;'  she^  according  to  her  duty,  loves  him  passionately, 
hath  married  her  very  soul  to  him,  and  her  heart  is  bound  up 
in  his :  but  he  changes  his  mind,  and  enters  into  religion ; . 
but  stops  at  the  very  gate,  and  asks  who  shall  wari;an(  him  , 
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for  tbe  breach  of  his  faith'  and  rows  to  Ms  spouse.  The  Pope 
answers  he  Vfill ;  and  though  by  the  law  of  God  be  be  tied 
to  that  woman,  yet  because  the  keeping  of  that  tow  would 
hmder  him  from  doing  God  better  service  in  religion^  this 
is  a  sufficient  cause  for  him  to  dispense  with  his  vow.  This 
then  IS  the  case  concerning  which  I  inqnirer  1.  Row  does  it 
appear  that  to  enter  into  a  monastery  is  absolutely  a  greater 
spiritual  good  than  to  lire  chastely  with  the  wifb  of  his  love 
and  TOWS  ?  2. 1  inquire,  whether  to  break  a  man's  vow  be  not 
of  itself  (abstracting  iVom  all  extrinsical  pretensions  and  colla- 
teral inducements)  a  very  great  sin  i  and  if  there  were  not  a 
great  good  to  follow  the  breach  of  it,  I  demand  whether  could 
the  Pope  dispense  or  give  leave  to  any  man  to  do  it?  If  heconld', 
then  it  is  plain  he  can  give  leave  to  a  man  to  do  a  very  great  evil'; 
for  widiout  the  accidentally  consequent  good,  it  is  confessed 
to  be  rery  evil  to  break  ouv  lawftil  vows  :  but  if  he  cannot 
dispense  with  his  vow^  unless  some  great  good  were  to  foUbw 
upon  the  breach  of  it,  then-  it  is  clear  he  can  give  leave  to 
a*  man  tot  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it :  for  if  wi&out 
such  a  reason,  or  such  a  consequent  good',  the  Pope  couM 
not  dispense,  dien  the  consequent  good  does  legitimate  the 
dispensation ;  and  either  an  evil  act  done  for  a  good  end  id 
lawful  and  becomes  good,  or  else  the  Pope  plainly  gives  himi 
leave  to  do  that,  which  is  still  remaining  evil,  for  a  good- end: 
either  of  which  is  intolerable,  and  equally  against  the  apo^ 
stle's  rule,  which  is-siso  a  rule  of  natural  religion  and'  reason : 
No*  man  must  do  evil  for  a*  good  end.  But  thien>  3.  Who  eatt^ 
assure  me,  that  an  act  of  religion  is  better  than  an  act  of  jus* 
ticc?  or  that  God  will  be  served  by  doing  my  wife  an  injury?  oi* 
fliathe  willticeeptof  me  anew  vow,  which  is  perfectly  a' break* 
ing*  oiFan  old?  or  that,  by  our  vows  to  our  wives,  we  are  not  as' 
much  obliged  to  God  asbymonastical  vows  before  our  abbot? 
or  thatmarriage  is  not  as  great  an  act  of  religion  if  wisely  and* 
holily  undertaken  (as  it  ought  to  be),  as  thetaking  the  habit 
of  St-  FrBincis?  or  that  I  can  be  capable  of  giving  myself  fco  re- 
ligion; when  I  havegiven  the  right  and  power  of  myself  aWay 
tb  another?  or  that  I  may  not  as  well  steal  from  a  man  to 
give  altas  to  the  poor,  as  wrong  my  wife  to  give  myself  to  a^ 
cloister?  or  that  he  can  ever  give  Hitaself  toneligion,  who' 
breaks*  tfaereligion  of  vows  and  promises,  of  justice  and-hoii! 

nour,  of  faith  and  the  sacramental  mystery,  that  he  may  go 
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.into  religion  ?  or  that  my  retirement  in  a  cloister,  and  doin|^ 
all  that  there  is  intended,  can  make  recompense  for  making 
my  wife  miserable,  and,  it  may  be,  desperate  and  calamitous 
all  her  lifetime?  Can  God  be  delighted  with  my  prayers  which 
1  offer  to  him  in  a  cloister,  when,  it  may  be,  at  the  same  time 
my  injured  spouse  is  praying  to  God  to  do  her  justice  and  to 
avenge  my  perjuries  upon  my  guilty  head,  and,  it  may  be, 
cries  aloud  to  God,  and  weeps  and  curses  night  and  day  ?  who 
can  tell  which  is  better,  or  which  is  worse  ?  for  marriage  and 
single  life,  of  themselves,  are  indifferent  to  piety  or  impiety  ; 
they  may  be  used  well,  or  abused  to  evil  purposes  ;  but  if 
they  take  their  estimate  by  the  event,  no  man  can  beforehand 
tell,  which  would  have  been  the  greater  spiritual  good.  But 
suppose  it  as  you  list,  yet, 

11.  I  consider,  that  when  God  says  that  **  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice,"  he  hath  plainly  told  us,  that  no  pre- 
tence of  religion,  or  of  a  greater  spiritual  good,  can  legitimate 
yow-breach,  or  disobedience  to  a  divine  commandment :  and 
therefore,  either  the  Pope  must  dispense  in  all  laws  of  Christ, 
and  without  all  reason ; — that  is,  by  his  absolute  authority 
and  supereminency  over  the  law  and  the  power  that  estab- 
lished it,  or  else  he  cannot  dispense  at  all ;  for  there  is  no 
reason,  that  can  legitimate  our  disobedience. 

12.  But  then,  if  we  consider  the  authority  itself,  the  con- 
siderations will  be  very  material.  No  man  pretends,  to  a 
power  of  dispensing  in  the  law  of  God  but  the  Pope  only ; 
^nd  he  only  upon  pretence  of  the  words  spoken  to  St.  Peter, 
*'  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven ''."  Now  did  ever  any  of  the  apostles  or  apostolical 
men  suppose,  that  St.  Petei:  could,  in  any  case,  dispense 
with  vow-breach,  or  the  violation  of  a  lawful  oath  i  Was  not 
all  that  power,  which  was  then  promised  to  him,  wholly 
relative  to  the  matter  of  fraternal  correption  i  and  was  it  not 
equally  given  to  the  apostles  ?  for  either  it  was  never  per- 
formed to  St.  Peter,  or  else  it  was  alike  promised  and  per- 
formed to  all  the  apostles  in  the  donation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
of  the  power  of  binding,  and  the  words  of  Christ  ^  to  them 
before  and  after  his  resurrection ;  so  that,  by  certain  coiise- 
quence  of  this,  either  all  the  successors  of  the  apostles  have 
the  same  power,  or  none  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.    Or 

.•  Matt,  xfl  19.  •  MbU.  xtuL  18.  Mm,  u.  tS* 
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if  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  only,  why  not  his  isaccessors  at 
Antioch,  as  well  as  his  successor^  at  Rome?  since  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  at  Antioch ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  th£^  he  was 
at  all  at  Rome :  for  those  things*  that  Ulricas  Velenus  saysi 
against  it  in  a  tractate  on  purpose  on  that  subject*  and  pub-' 
fished  by  Goldastus  in'  his  third  tome*  are  not  inconsidera-' 
Ue  allegations  add  arguments  f6r  the  negative.  And  sup^ 
pose  he  was*  yet  it  is  as  Hkely,  that  is*  as  certain  as  the* 
other* — that,'aft8r  the  martyrdom  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,- 
there  were  two  bishops  or  popes  of  Rome ;  as  it  is  conjee-' 
tured  by  the  di£Ferent  catalogues  of  the  first  successions*  and 
by  their  differing  presidencies  or  episcopacies;  one  being 
over  the  circumcision,  and  the  other  ovjer  the  uncircomcisioa 
(if*  I  say*  they  were  at  all*  concerning  which.  I  have  no  occa<< 
sion  to  interpose  my  sentence).  But  if  either  this  gift  was 
given  in  comimoh  to  all  the  apostles*  or  if  it  was  .given  per*' 
sonally  to  St.  Peter*  or  if  it  means  only  the  power  of  dis-* 
cipline  over  sixmers  and  penitent  persons*  or  if.  it  does  not 
mean  to  destroy  all  justice  and  human  contracts*  to  rescind 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  man*  to  make  Christ's  laws  subject 
to  Christ's  minister*  and  Christ's  kingdom  to  be  the  Pope's: 
inheritance  and  possession*  ''  in  alto  Dominio*"  if  those* 
words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter*  are  so  to  be  understood  as  that 
his  subjects  and  servants  shall  still  be  left  in  those  rights* 
which  he  hath  given  and  confirmed  and  sanctified,  then  it 
follows  undeniably,  that  St.  Peter's  power  of  the  keys  is  not: 
to  be  a  picklock  of  the  laws  of  his  Master,  but  to  bind  men' 
to  the  performance  of  them*  or  to  the  punishment  of  breaking 
them ;  and  if  by  those  words  of  *'  Whatsoever  thou  shalt- 
loose,''  it  be  permitted  to  loose  and  untie  the  band  of  oaths 
and  vows/  then  diey  may  also  mean  a  power  of  loosing  any 
man's  life*  or  any  man's  right,  or  any  man's  word*,  or  any 
man's  oath*  or  any  man's  obligation*  solemn  or  unsolemn* 
when  he  hath  really  an  interest  or  reason  so  to  do*  of  which, 
reason  himself  ofnly  can  be  the  warrantable  judge:  which* 
things*  because  they  are  insufferably  unreasonable,  that  pre-, 
tence  which  infers  such  evils  and  such  impieties,  must  be. 
also  insufferable  and  impossible. 

13.  I  conclude  therefore  with  this  distinction  :  ,  There  is 
a  proper  dispensation,  that  is,  such  a  dispensation  as  supposes 
the  obltga.tion  remaining  uppn  that  person*  who  is  to  be  dis*-. 
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peofled  with :  but  no  man  or  society  of  men  cui«  in  this 
aetMse,  dispense  with  any  law  of  Christ.  But  there  is  a  diui* 
pensatioB  improperly  so  callecl^  which  doei  not  suppose  a 
reraaneot  obligation,  aod  therefore  pretends  not  to  take  away 
any,  hat  supposes  only  a  doubt  remaining,  wnether  the  law 
does,  by  God's  intention,  oblige  or  no.  He  that  hath  skifl 
and  authority  and  reason  to  declare,  that,  in  such  special 
nases,  God  intended  not  to  oblige  the  conscience,  hath  taken 
^way  the  doubt,  and  made  that  to  become  lawful,  which, 
without  such  a  declaration,  by  reason  of  the  remaining  doubt, 
^as  not  so.  This  is  properly  an  interpretation :  but  because 
it  hath  the  same  effect  upon  the  man,  which  the  other  hath 
directly  upon  the  law,  therefore  by  divines  and  lawyers  it  is 
sometimes  also  a  dispensation,  but  improperly. 

14.  But  the  other  consequent  arimng  from  the  first  ob- 
servations, which  I  made  upon  this  rule,  is  this,«-^that  as 
there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  aily  dispensation  in 
the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ;  so  in  those  cases  where  there  may 
be  an  improper  dispensation,  Aat  is,  an  interpretation  or  de* 
claration  that  the  law  in  this  case  does  not  bind  at  all,  no 
man  must,  by  way  of  equity  or  condescension  and  expedient, 
appoint  any  thing  that  the  law  permits  not,  or  declare  that  a 
part  of  the  law  may  be  used,  when  the  whole  is  in  the  in^ 
stitution.  For  example  :  The  Norwegians  complained,  that 
they  could  very  seldom  get  any  wine  into  their  country, 
and,  when  it  did  come,  it  was  almost  vinegar  or  vappe :  he 
who  had  reason  and  authority,  might  then  certainly  have 
declared,  that  the  precept  of  consecrating  did  not  oblige, 
when  they  bad  not  matter  with  which  they  were  to  do  it ; 
because  no  good  law  obliges  to  impossibilities :  but  then  no 
man  of  his  own  head  might  interpose  an  expedient,  and  say, 
*  Though  you  have  no  wine  to  consecrate  and  celebrate  withal, 
yet  you  may  do  it  in  ale  or  meath ;'  nor  yet  might  he  warrant 
an  imperfect  consecration,  and  allow  that  the  priests  should 
celebrate  with  bread  only.  The  reason  is,  because  all  insti* 
tutions  sacramental,  and  positive  laws,  depend  not  upon  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves,  according  to  the  extension 
or  diminution  of  which  our  obedience  might  be  measured ; 
but  they  depend  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
the  will  of  the  supreme,  being  actually  limited  to  this  spe- 
cification^ this  manner,  this  matter,  this  institution ;  whatso* 
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ever  coiner  beside^,  it  hath  no  Fouiidation  iti  the  will  bf  th^ 
legislator,  akid  therefore  can  b^ve  no  waktant  or  authority. 
That  it  he  obeyed  or  ti6t  obeyed,  ia  all  the  question  and  all 
the  vaf tety.  If  it  cafo  be  obeyed,  it  must ;  if  it  cannot*  it 
must  be  let  alon«.  The  right  mother,  diat  appeated  befoi^ 
Solomon,  demfeind^d  her  thild ;  hdf  her  o#n  was  offered ; 
but  that  waa  bot  it  which  %t>uld  do  her  ^ood,  neither  would 
she  have  been  pletoed  with  a  Whole  bolster  of  goats'  hair,  or 
with  a  perfbct  image  of  her  child,  or  with  a  living  lamb;  It 
was  her  own  child,  which  she  demanded :  so  it  is  ih  the 
divine  inttitution ;  whatsoever  God  wills  ,that  we  must  attend 
to :  and  therefore,  whatsoever  depends  Upoti  a  dtvihe  law  tk 
institutionf  whatsoever  id  appointed  instrumental  to  the  aig- 
nificatlon  of  a  mystery,  or  to  the  collation  of  a  grace  or  a 
power^  he  that  does  any  thing  of  his  own  head,  either  must  be 
a  deiipiser  of  Oiod's  will,  or  must  suppose  himself  the  author 
of  a  grace,  or  else  to  do  nothing  at  all  in  what  he  does, — 
because  all  his  obedience,  and  all  the  blessing  of  his  obedi- 
ence, depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  which  ought  always  to 
be  obeyed  when  it  can,  and!  when  it  cannot,  nothing  can 
supply  it ;  because  the  reason  of  it  canhot  be  understood  ;  for 
who  can  tell  why  God  would  have  the  deatli  of  hts  Son  cele- 
brated by  bread  and  wine  ?  why  by  both  the  symbols  l  why 
by  such  i  and  therefore  no  proportions  can  be  made ;  and  if 
they  could,  yet  they  cannot  be  warranted. 

15.  This  rule  is  not  only  to  be  understood  concerning  the 
express  positive  laws  and  institutions  of  our  blessed  Lawgiver; 
but  even  those  which  are  included  within  those  laws,  or  are 
necessary  appendages  to  those  institutions,  are  to  be  obeyed, 
and  ctm  never  be  dispensed  withal,  nor  diverted  by  any  supple- 
tory  or  expedient.  Thus  to  the  law  of  representing  and  com- 
memorating the  death  of  our  dearest  Lord  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  last  supper,  it  id  necessarily  appendant  and  inclu- 
ded, that  We  should  come  worthily  prepared, — lest  that  which 
is  holy,  be  given  to  dogs,  and  holy  things  be  handled  unholiy. 
In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  dispensation;  and  although 
the  curates  of  souls,  having  the  key  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  divide  the  word  of  God  rightly,  have  power  and 
warrant  to  tell  what  measures  and  degrees  of  preparation  are 
just  and  holy;  yet  they  cannot  give  any  dispensation  in  any 
just  and  required  degree,  nor,  by  their  sentence,  effect  that  a 
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le88  degree  than  God  requires  in  tbe  appendant  law,  can 
be  sufficient  to  any  man, — neither  can  any  human  authority 
commute  a  duty  that  God  requires ;  and,  when  he  deimands 
repentance^  no  man  can  dispense  with  hbn, .  that  is,  to 
communicate,  or  give  him  k»Te  to  give  alms,  instead  of 
repentance.  .  But  if,  in  the  duty  pf  preparation,  Qod  had  ia- 
▼olved  the  duty  of  confession  to  a  priest,  this  might  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  wholly  let  alone:  that  is,  in  case  there 
were  no  priest  to  be  had  but  one,  who  were  to  consecrate 
and  who  could  not  attend  to  hear  my  confessions :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  in  case  of  the  destitution  of  any  material 
or  necessary  constituent  part  of  the  duty,  there  is  no  need  of 
equity  or  interpretation:  because  the  subject-matter  of  de- 
grees of  heightenings  and  diminutions  being  taken  away, 
there  can  be  no  consideration  of  the  manner  or  the  degrees 
superstructed.  When  any  condition,  intrinsically  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  included  in  an  affirmative  precept,  is 
destituent  or  wanting,  the  duty  itself  falls  without  interpre- 
tation. 

16.  Lastly ;  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  also  much  more 
concerning  the  negative  precepts  of  the  religion :  because 
there  can  be  no  hinderance  to  the  duties  of  a  negative  pre- 
cept ;  every  man  can  let  any  thing  alone ;  and  he  cannot  be 
forced  from  bis  silence  or  his  omission;  for  he  can  sit  still 
and  die ;  violence  can  hinder  an  action,  but  cannot  effect  it 
or  express  it :  and  therefore  here  is  no  place  for  interpreta- 
tion, much  less  for  dispensation :  neither  can  it  be  supplied 
by  any  action  or  by  any  omission  whatsoever. 

But  upon  the  matter  of  this  second  consequent  re- 
marked above  ^  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  in  no  case  a 
supply  of  duty  is  to  be  made  ?  or  whether  or  no  it  is  not  bet- 
ter in  some  cases,  that  is,  when  we  are  hindered  from  doing 
the  duty  commanded,  to  do  something  when  we  cannot  do 
all ;  or  are  we  tied  to  do  nothings  when  we  are  innocently 
hindered  from  doing  of  tbe  whole  duty  ? 

Whm  we  maybe  admitted  to  do  Part  of  our  Duty,  and  when  ta 

supply  it  by  sometking  else. 

17.  (1.)  Negative  precepts  have  no  parts  of  duty,  no  de- 
grees of  obedience,  but  consist  in  a  mathematical  point;  or 

P  Numb.  li. 
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rather  in  that,  which  is  not  so  much ;  for  it  consists  in  that, 
which  can  neither  be  numbered  nor  weighed.  No  man  can 
go  a  ertiep  from  the  severest  measure  of  a  negative  command- 
ment ;  if  a  man  do  but  in  bis  thought  go  against  it,  or  in  one 
single  instance  do  what  is  forbid<jkn/or  but  begin  to  do  it, 
he  is  entirejiy  guilty.  "He  that  breaks  one,  is  guilty  of  all," 
said  St.  James;  it  id  meant  of  negative  precepts;  .and  then 
it  is  true  in  every  sense  relating  to  every  single  precept,  and 
to  the  liiiole  body  of  thQ  negative  commandments.  He  that 
breaks  one,  hath  broken  the  band  of  all ;  and  he  that  does 
sin,  in  any  instance  or  imaginary  degree,  against  a  iiegative« 
hath  done  the  whole  sin,  that  is,  ip  that  commandment  fotr 
bidden. 

18.  (2.)  AH  positive  precepts  that  depend  upon  the  mere 
will  of  the  lawgiver  (as  I  have  already  discoursed),  admit  no 
degrees,  nor  suppletory  and  commutation  ;  because  in  such 
laws  we  see  nothing  beyond  the  words  of  the  law,  and  the 
first  meaning  and  the  named  instance;  and  therefore,  it  is 
that '  io  individuo'  which  God  points  at ;  it  is  that,  in  which  he 
will  make  the  trial  of  our  obedience  ;  it  is  that,  in  which  he 
will  so  perfectly  be  obeyed,  that  he  will  not  be  disputed 
with,  or  inquired  of  why,  and  how,  but  just  according  to  the 
measures  there  set  down :  so,  and  no  more,  and  no  less,  and 
no  otherwise;  For  when  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  is  all  the 
reason,  the  first  instance  of  the  law  is  all  the  measures  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  product  but  what  is  just  set  down.  No  pa^ 
rity  of  reason  can  infer  any  thing  else,  because  there  is  no 
reason  but  the  will  of  God,  to  which  nothing  can  be  equal, 
because  his  will  can  be  but  one.  If  any  man  should  argue 
thus  : — '  Christ  hath  commanded  us  to  celebrate  his  death  by 
blessing  and  communicating  in  bread  and  wine ;  this  being 
plainly  bis  purpose,  and  I,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  wine, 
consider  that  water  came  out  of  his  side  as  well  as  blood, 
and  therefore  water  will  represent  his  death  as  well  ^s  wine ; 
for  wine  is  but  like  blood,  and  water  is  more  like  itself;  and 
therefore  I  obey  him  better^  when  in  the  letter  I  cannot  obey 
I^itn  :' — he,  I  say,  that  should  argue  thus,  takes  wrong  mea- 
sures ;  for  it  is  not  here  to  be  inquired,  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  our  reason,  but  which  complies  with  God's  will  5  for 
that  is  all  the  reason  we  are  to  inquire  after. 

19*  (3.)  In  natural  laws  and  obligations  depending  upon 
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'tnie  and  proper  reason  dmwn  from  the  nfttulre  of  things, 
there  we  must  do  what  we  can ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  all  thai 
is  at  first  intended, — ^yet  it  is  secondarily  intended,  that  we 
tihottld  do  what  we  can.  The  reason  is,  because  there  is  a 
natural  caose  of  the  doty,  which,  like  the  light  of  the  stin, 
is  commnnicated  in  several  degrees,  according  as  it  dan  be 
received ;  and  therefore  whatever  partakes  of  that  reasoh,  is 
also  a  duty  of  that  commandment.  Thus  it  is  a  duty  of  ba^ 
tnral  and  essential  religion,  that  we  should  worship  God 
with  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  all  the  actions  of  the 
body,  with  all  the  degrees  of  intension,  with  all  the  instances 
and  parts  of  extension :  for  God  is  the  Lord  of  all ;  he  ex- 
pects all,  and  he  deserves  all,  and  will  reward  all ;  and  every 
thing  is  designed  in  order  to  his  service  and  glorification : 
and  therefore,  every  part  of  all  this  is  equally  commanded, 
equally  required ;  and  is  symbolical  to  the  whole ;  and  there- 
fore, in  the  impossibility  of  the  performance  of  any  one,  the 
whole  commandment  is  equally  promoted  by  another;  and 
when  we  cannot  bow  the  knee,  yet  we  can  incline  the  head, 
and  when  we  cMSinnot  give,  we  can  forgive;  and  if  we  hav^ 
not  silver  and  gold,  we  can  pay  them  with  prayers  and  bless- 
ings ;  and  if  we  cannot  go  with  our  brother  two  miles,  we  can, 
it  may  be,  go  one,  or  one  half ;  let  us  go  as  fiur  as  we  can, 
and  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  and  in  our  circumstances. 
For  since  our  duty  here  can  grow,  and  every  instance  does 
Bccording  to  its  portion  do  in  its  own  time,  and  measures 
the  whole  work  of  the  commandment,  and  God  accepts  us 
in  every  step  of  the  progression,  that  is,  in  all  degrees  ;  for 
he  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  he  quenches  not  the 
smoking  flax ;  it  follows,  that  though  we  are  not  tied  to  do 
all,  even  that  which  is  beyond  our  powers ;  yet  we  must  do 
what  we  can  towards  it;  even  a  part  of  the  commandment 
may,  in  such  cases,  be  accepted  for  our  whole  duty. 

20.  (4.)  In  external  actions  which  are  instances  of  a  na- 
iuml  or  moral  duty,  if  there  be  any  variety,  one  may  supply 
the  other ;  if  there  be  but  one,  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  in* 
temal  only  and  spiritual.  But  the  internal  can  never  be  hin^ 
dered,  and  can  never  be  changed  or  supplied  by  any  thing 
else ;  it  is  capable  of  no  suppletory,  but  of  degrees  it  is :  and 
if  we  cannot  love  God  as  well  as  Mary  Magdalene  loved  him, 
let  us  love  him  so  as  to  obey  him  always^  and  so  as  to  su- 
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|ienidd  d^rees  of  incnetnent  (o  our  love,  and  to  oar  obedi- 
ence ;  bat  for  this  or  tltat  expression  it  must  be  as  it  can, 
and  wfaen  it  can,  it  mast  be  this  or  another ;  but  if  it  can 
be  neither  upon  the  hand,  it  must  be  all  that  is  intended  upon 
the  heart ;  and  as  the  body  helps  the  soul  in  the  ministries 
of  her  doty;  so  the  soul  suppties  the  body- in  the  essentiali- 
ties  of  it  and  indispensable  obedience.  •  > 


BULE  XII. 

Not  every  Thing,  that  is  in  the  Sermons  and  Doctrine  of  Jesus 
Chrut,  was  intended  to  bind  as  a  Law  or  Commandment. 

1.  Every  thing  that  is  spoken  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  to 
be  placed  in  that  order  of  things,  where  himself  wits  pleased 
to  put  it. — Whatsoever  he  propounded  to  us  under  the  sano- 
tion  of  love,  and  by  the  invitation  of  a  great  reward,  that  is 
so  to  be  understood,  as  that  it  may  not  become  a  snare,  by 
being  supposed  in  all  cases,  and  to  all  persons  to  be  a  law. 
For  laws  are  established  by  fear  and  love  too,  that  is,  by  pro^ 
mises  and  threatenings ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  esteemed  a  la# 
of  Christ,  but  such  things  which  if  we  do  not  observe^  we 
shall  die,  or  incur  the  divine  displeasure  in  any  instance  ot 
degree.  Bat  there  are  some  things  in  the  sermons  of  Christ, 
which  are  recommended  to  the  diligence  and  love  of  men ; 
such  things  whither  men  must  tend  and  grow.  Thus  it  is 
required,  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  our  heart;  Which 
is  indeed  a  commandment,  and  the  first  and  the  chiefest :  but 
because  it  hath  an  infinite  sense,  and  is  capable  of  degrees, 
beyond  all  the  actualities  of  any  man  whatsoever, — ^thefefore 
it  is  encouraged  and  invited  further  by  a  reward,  that  will  be 
greater  than  all  the  work  that  any  man  can  do.  But  yet 
there  is  also  the  *  minimum  morale*  in  it,  that  is,  that  degree 
of  love  and  duty,  less  than  which  is  by  interpretation  no 
love,  no  duty  at  all ;  and  that  is,  that  we  so  love  God,  that 
1.  we  love  nothing  against  him ;  2.  that  we  love  nothing 
more  than  him ;  3.  that  we  love  nothing  equal  to  him ;  4.  that 
we  love  nothing  disparately  and  distinctly  from  him,  but 
in  subordination  to  him  ]  that  is,  so  as  to  be  apt  to  yield  and 
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8abmit  to  his  love,  and  comply  with  our  duty.  Now  then, 
here  mast  •  this  law  begin,  it  is  a  cOmmaDdinent  to  all  per-' 
sons,  iaod  at  all  times,  to  do  thus  much ;  and  this  being  a  ge* 
neral  law,  of  which  all  other  laws  are  but  instances  and  spe- 
cifications, the  same  thing  is  in  all  the  particular  laws,  which 
is  in  the  general :  there  is  in  every  one  of  them  a  *  minimum 
morale,'  a  legal  sense  of  duty,  which,  if  we  prevaricate  or  go 
less  than  it,  we  are  transgressors :  but  then  there  is  also  a 
latitude  of  duty,  or  a  sense  of  love  and  evangelical  increase, 
which  is  a  furdier  pursuance  of  the  duty  of  the  command* 
ment ;  but  is  not  directly  the  law,  but  the  love ;  to  which 
God  hath  appointed  no  measures  of  greatness,  but  hath  in- 
vited us  forward  as  the  man  can  go. 

2.  For  it  is  considerable,  that  since  negative  precepts 
include  their  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  also  do  infer  the 
negatives  (as  I  have  already  discoursed),  and  yet  they  have 
differing  measures  and  proportions ;  and  that  the  form  of 
wordfr  and  signs,  negative  or  affirmative,  is  not  the  sufficient 
indication  of  the  precepts,  we  can  best  foe  instructed  by  this 
measure; — There  is  in  every  commandment  a  negative  part 
and  an  affirmative  : — ^the  negative  is  the  first,  the  least,  and 
the  lowest,  sense  of  the  law  and  the  degree  of  duty ;  and  this 
is  obligatory  to  all  persons,  and  cannot  be  lessened  by  ex« 
cusei  or  hindered  by  disability,  or  excused  by  ignorance, 
neither  is  it  to  stay  its  time,  or  to  wait  for  circumstances ; 
but  obliges  ail  men  indifferently.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
always  expressed  by  negative  forms  of  law  or  language,  but 
is  by  interpretation  negative ;  it  operates  or  obliges  as  does 
the  negative.  For  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourself ;  the  least  measure  of  this  law,  the  legal 
or  negative  part  of  it,  is,  that  we  should  not  do  him  injury ; 
that  we  shall  not  do  to  him,  what  we  would  not  have  done  to 
ourselves.  He,  that  does  not,  in  this  sense,  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  hath  broken  the  commandment;  he  hath 
done  that  which  he  should  not  do;  he  hath  done  that  which 
he  cannot  justify ;  he  hath  done  that  which  was  forbidden : 
for  every  going  less  than  the  first  sense  of  the  law,  than  the 
lowest  sense  of  duty,  is  the  commission  of  a  sin,  a  doing 
against  a  prohibition. 

3.  But  then  there  are  further  degrees  of  duty  than  the 
first  and  lowest ;  which  are  the  affirmative  measures,  that  is^ 
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a  doing  excellent  actions  and  instances  of  the  command* 
mentSy  a  doing  the  commandment  with  love  and  excellence* 
a  progression  in  the  exercise  and  methods  of  that  piety ;  the 
degrees  of  which,  because  they  are  affirmative,  therefore  they 
oblige  but  in  certain  circumstances ;  an(l  are  under  no  law 
absolutely,  but  they  grow  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  pass  on 
to  perfection  by  heat  and  light,  by  love  and  zeal,  by  hope 
and  by  reward. 

4.  Now  concerning  these  degrees  it  is  that  I  affirm,  that 
every  thing  is  to  be  placed  in  that  order  of^  things  where 
Christ  left  it :  and  he  that  measures  other  men  by  his  own 
stature,  and  exacts  of  children  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and 
requires  of  babes  in  Christ  the  strengths  and  degrees  of 'ex- 
perienced prelates,  he  adds  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  that  is,  he 
ties  where  Christ  hath  not  tied ;  he  condemns  where  Christ 
does  not  condemn.  It  is  not  a  law  that  every  man  should, 
in  all  the  stages  pf  his  progression,  be  equally  perfect :  the 
nature  of  things  hath  several  jstages,  and  passes  by  steps  to 
the  varieties  of  glory.  For  so  laws  and  counsels  differ,  as 
first  and  last,  as  beginning  and  perfection,  as  reward  and 
punishment,  as  that  which  is  simply  necessary,  and  .that 
which  is  highly  advantageous :.  they  differ  not  in  their  whole 
kind ;  for  they  are .  only  the  differing  degrees  of  the  same 
duty.  He  that  does  a  counsel  evangelical,  does  not  do  more. 
than  his  duty,  but  does  his  duty  better :  he  that  does  it  in 
a  less  degree,  shall  have  a  l^ss  reward;  but  he  shall  not  perish,, 
if  he  does  obey  the  just  and  prime  or  least  measures  of  the 
law. 

5.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  impose  upon  his  brother  the  < 
heights  and  summities  of  perfection,  under  pain  of  damna<r' 
tion  or  any  fearful  evangelical  threatening ;  because  these 
are  to  be  invited  oply.by  love  and  reward, — and  by  promises, 
only  are  bound  upon  us,  not  by  three tenings.  The  want  of 
the  observing  of  this,  hath  caused  impertinent  disputes  and 
animosities  in  men,  and  great  misunderstandings  in  this 
question.  For  it  is  a  great  error  to  think,  that  every  thing, 
spoken  in  Christ's  sermons  is  a  law,  or  that  all  the  progres<> 
sions  and  degrees  of  Christian  duty  arq  bound  upon  us  by 
penalties  as.  all  laws  are.  .The  commandments  are  made 
laws  to  us  wholly  by  threatenings ;  for  when  we  shall  receive 
a  crown  of  righteousness  in  heaven,  that  is,  by  way  of  gift. 
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merelj  gretttitooB,  b«t  the  paina  of  the  damned  are  dee  to 
them  by  thdr  laent  and  by  the  measaree  of  jvetiee :  aiNl 
therefore  it  is  remarkable^  that  our  blessed  Savioer  said, 
"  When  ye  have  done  all  that  ye  are  commanded^  ye  are  mn 
profitable  servants  ;f'  that  is,  the  strict  measiures  of  the  ktwtf 
or  the  eommandments  given  to  yoa  are  saeh,  which  if  ye  do 
not  observe,  ye  shall  die  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
law ;  but  if  ye  do, '  ye  are  yet  unprofitable  ;*  ye  have  not 
deserved  the  good  things  that  are  laid  up  for  loving  souls : 
but  therefore  towards  that  we  must  superadd'  the  degrees  of 
progression  and  growth  in  grace,  the  emanations  of  love  and 
aeal»  the  methods  of  perfection  and  imitation  of  Christ.  For 
by  the  first  measures  we  escape  hell ;  but  by  the  progres- 
sions of  love  only»  and  the  increase  of  duty,  through  the  mer- 
cies of  Ood  in  Christy  we  arrive  at  heaven.  Not  that  he  that 
escapes  hell,  may,  in  any  case,  fiul  of  heaven ;  but  that  what- 
aoerer  does  obey  the  commandment  in  the  first  and  least 
sense,  will,  in  his  proportion^  grow  on  towards  perfection. 
For  he  fails  in  the  first,  and  does- not  that  worthily, — who,  if 
he  have  time,  does  not  go  on  to  the  second. 

6.  But  yet  neither  are  these  counsels  of  perfection  lefb 
wholly  to  our  liberty,  so  as  that  they  have  nothing  of  the 
law  in  them ;  for  they  are  pursuances  of  the  law;  and  of  the 
same  nature,  though  not  directly  of  tiie  same  necessity ;  but 
collaterally  and  aocidentally  they  are.  For  alAough  God' 
follows  the  course  and  nature  of  things,  and  ttierefore  does 
not  disallow  any  state  of  duty  that  is  within  his  own  mea** 
sures ;  because  there  must  be  a  first  before  there  can  be  ar 
second,  and  the  beginning  must  be  esteemed  good,  or  else 
we  oogfat  not  to  puroue  it  and  make  it  more  in  Ae  same* 
kind ;  yet  because  God  is  pleased  to  observe  the  order  oP 
nature  in  his  graciousness,  we  must  do  so  too  in  the  mea- 
sorea  of  our  duty ;  nature  must  begin  imperfectly,  and  God' 
is  pleased  with  it,  beci^nse  himself  hath  so  ordered  it ;  bnt 
the  nsAure  o£  things,  that  begin  and  are  not  perfect,  cannot 
standi  stiU.  Qod  is  pleased  well  enough  with  die  least  or 
the  negative  measure  of  the  law ;  because  that  is  the  first  or 
dm  beginning  of  all ;  but  we  most  not  idways  be  beginning, 
but  pass  on  to  perfection,  and  it  is- perfection  all*  the  way,, 
because  it  is  the  proper  and  the  natural*  method  of  the  grace* 
to  be  growing ;  every  degree  of  growth  is  not  the  perfection- 
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of  glory ;  but  i^itbec  is  it  the  jabsolute  perfection  of  graee, 
but  it  is.th^  relative  perfection  of  it ;  just  aa  com  and  flowers 
are  perfectly  what  th^y  ought  to  be»  when  in  their  several 
months  they  s^e  arrived  to  their  proper  stages :  bat  if  they 
do  i^ot  still,  grow  till  they  be  fit  ^  harvest*  they  wither  and 
die,  and  are  good  for  nothing :  he  that  does  not  go  from 
strength  to  strength*  from  virtue  to  virtue*  from  one  degree 
of  gcace  to  another*  he  ia  not  at  all  in  the  methods,  of  life* 
but  enteis  ii^to  the  portions  of  thorns*  and  withered  flowers^ 
fit  for  excision  and  baming. 

7.  Therefore*  (1.)  No  man  must*  in  the  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ*  set  himself  a  limit  of  duty  ;^<  Hither 
will  I  ccapse*  and  no  further:' — ^for  the  tree  that  does  not  grow, 
is  not  alive*  unlesa  it  already  have  all  the  growth  it  can  have; 
and  there  is  in  these  things,  thus  much  of  a  law :  evangelical 
counsels  are  thus  far  necessary*  that  although  in  them*  that 
is*  in  the  degrees  of  duty*  there  are  no  certain  measures  de- 
scribed ;  yet  we  axe  obliged  to  proceed  from  beginnings  to 
perfection. 

8..  (2.)  Although  every  man  must  impose  upon  himself 
this  care*  that  he  so  do  his  duty*  that  he  do  add  new  degrees* 
Xf>  every  grace;  yet  he  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  man 
else*  nox  sentenced  by  determined  measures  of  another  man'tf 
appointment:  Ood  hath  named  none*  but  intends  all-;  and 
therefore,  we  cannot  give  certain  sentence  upon  our  brother, 
since  God  hath  described  no  measures;^  but  intends  '  that' 
all*'  whither  no  man  can  perfectly  arrive  here ;  and  therefore 
it  is  snppKed  by  God  hereafter. 

9.  (3.)  But  the  rule  is  to  be  understood  in  great  instances 
as  wdl  as.  in  gresjt  degrees  of  duty ;  for  there  are  in  the  ser- 
monp  of  Christ  some  instances  oC  duties*  which  although- 
tbey  are  pursuances,  of  laws  and  duty*  yet  in  their  own  ma-* 
terial  natural  being  are  not  laws* — ^but  both  in  the  degree 
implied^  and  in  the  instance  expressed*  are  counsels  evange-» 
li<^ ;  to  which  wa  are  invited  by  great  rewards,  but  not 
obliged  to  them  under  the  proper  penalties  of  the  law.  Such 
are  making  ourselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
selling  all*  and  giving  it  to  the  poor.  The  duties  and  laws* 
here  signified  are*  chastity,  charity*  contempt  of  the  world, 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  tbe.gospel :  the  virtues  tiiemselves 
are  direct  duties*  and  under  laws  and  punishment;  but  that' 
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we  be  charitable  to  the  degree  of  giving  all  away,  or  that  we 
act  our  chastity  by  a  perpetual  celibate,  are  not  laws ;  but 
for  the  outward  expression  we  are  wholly  at  our  liberty ; 
and  for  the  degree  of  the  inward  grace,  we  are  to  be  stiU 
pressing  forwards  towards  it,  we  being  obliged  to  do  so  by 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  by  the  excellency  of  the  reward,  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  gospel,  by  the  example  of  good  men ; 
by  oar  love  to  God,  by  our  desires  of  happiness,  and  by  the 
degrees  of  glory.  Thus  St.  Paul  took  no  wages  of  the  Co- 
rinthian churches ;  it  was  an  act  of  an  excellent  prudence, 
and  great  charity,  but  it  was  not  by  the  force  of  a  general 
law;  for  no  man  else  was  bound  to  it,  neither  was  he ;  for  he 
did  not  do  so  to  other  churches ;  but  he  pursued  two  or 
three  graces  to  excellent  measures  and  degrees ;  he  became 
exemplary  tu  others,  useful  to  that  church,  and  did  advantage 
the  affairs  of  religion :  and  though  possibly  he  might,  and 
so  may  we,  by  some  concurring  circumstances,  be  pointed 
out  to  this  very  instance  and  signification  of  his  duty,  yet 
this  very  instance,  and  all  of  the  same  nature,  are  counsels 
evangelical ;  that  is,  not  imposed  upon  us  by  a  law,  and 
under  a  threatening ;  but  left  to  our  liberty,  that  we  may  ex- 
press freely,  what  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to  do  in  the 
kind,  and  to  pursue  forwards  to  degrees  of  perfection. 

10.  These  therefore  are  the  characteristic  notes  and  mea- 
sures to  distinguish  a  counsel  evangelical  from  the  laws  and 
commandments  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Notes  of  Difference  between  Counsels  and  Cammandsnents 

evangelical. 

1.  Where  there  is  no  negative  expressed  or  involved,  there 
it  cannot  be  a  law;  but  it  is  a  counsel  evangelical.  For  in 
every  law  there  is  a  degree  of  duty  so  necessary,  that  every 
thing  less  than  it,  is  a  direct  act  or  state  of  sin :  and  therefore, 
if  the  law  be  affirmative,  the  negative  is  included,  and  is  t)ie 
sanction  of  the  main  duty.  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,'* 
that  is  .a  law :  for  the  lowest  step  of  the  duty  there  enjoined 
is  bound  upon  us  by  this  negative,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  curse 
thy  father  or  mother ;"  or,  *Thou  shalt  not  deny  to  give  them 
maintenance.  Thou  shalt  not  dishonour  them,  not  slight, 
not  undervalue,  not  reproach,  not  upbraid,  not  be  rude  or 
disobedient  to  them :'  whenever  such  a  negative  is  included. 
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that  18  the  indication  of  a  law.  But  in  counsels  eyangelical, 
there  is  nothing  but  what  is  affirmative.  There  are  some  who 
make  themselyes  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  that 
is  the  intin^ation  of  a  religious  act  or  state :  but  the  sanction 
of  it  is  nothiqg  that  is  negative*  but  this  only ;  "  He  that  hath 
ears  to  ear*  let  him  hear/' — ^and,  *'  Qui  potest  capere,  capiat  :*' 
"  He  that  can  receive  it*  let  him  receive  it  :**•— and,  **  He  that 
hath  power  over  his  wiH*  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart, 
does  well." — In  commandments  it  is, '  He  that  does  the  duty, 
does  well ;  he  that  does  not,  does  ill  :*  but  in  counsels  it  is, 
'  He  that  does  not,  may  do  well :  but  he  that  does,  does  bet* 
ter:'  as  St.  Paul  discourses  in  the  question  of  marriage^; 
in  which  instance  it  is  observable,  that  the  comparison  of 
celibate  and  marriage  is  not  in  the  question  of  chastity^  but 
in  the  question  of  religion*  one  is  not  a  better  chastity  dian 
the  other.  Marriage  is  Kofni  afilavTOQf  'an  undefiled  state;* 
and  nothing  can  be  cleaner  than  that  which  is  not  at  all  un- 
clean ;  but  the  advantages  of  celibate  above  marriage;  as  they 
are  accidental  and  contingent*  so  they  are  relative  to  times 
and  persons  and  states*  and  external  ministries :  for  to  be 
made  a '  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  the  same 
that  St.  Paul  means  by* '  the  unmarried  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  Lord ;'  that  is*  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion* they  who  are  not  entangled  in  the  afiairs  of  a  household, 
can  better  travel  from  place  to  place  in  the  ministries  of  the 
gospel,  they  can  better  attend  to  the  present  necessities  of 
the  chnrch*  which  are  called  '  the  things  of  the  Lord ;'  or/  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :'  but  at  no  hitnd  does  it 
mean,  that  the  state  of  single  life  is*  of  itself*  a  counsel  evan- 
gelical* or  a  further  degree  of  chastity,  but  of  an  advantageous 
ministry  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  But  be  it  so,  or 
be  it  otherwise ;  yet  it  is  a  counsel  and  no  law,  because  it 
hath  no  negative  part  in  its  constitution,  or  next  appendage* 
II.  (2.)  When  the  action  or  state  ii  propounded  to  us 
only  upon  the  account  of  reward*  and  there  is  no  penalty  an- 
nexed, then  it  is  a  counsel  and  no  law :  for  there  is  no  legis- 
lative power  where  there  is  no  coercitive :  and  it  is  but  a 
precarious  government,  where  the  lawgiver  cannot  make  the 
subject  either  do  good  or  suffer  evil :  and  therefore  the  'jus 
gladii*  and  the  '  merum  imperium'  are  all  one :  and  he  that 

*>  1  Cor.  vii. 
VOL.  XIII.  F 
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mdtes  a  law  and  does  not  compel  the  involuntary,  d6€a  bat 
^petition  the  subject  to  obey,  and  must  be  content  he  shall  do 
it,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it.  But  therefore  as  soon  as  men 
made  laws,  and  lived  in  communities,  they  made  swords  to 
t^oerce  the  private,  and  wars  to  restrain  the  public,  irregularis 
ties  of  the  world. 


d«|iiiio  abtist^re  liello« 


,  Oppkl«  oaep^rant  iQamra  :  et  poaere  leget, 
Ne  qnif  far  etset,  nni  latra,  nei  qnfai  adtltw'. 

For  it  Yin^  impossible  to  preserve  justice,  or  to  defend  tbe 
inno^nt^^r  to  make  obedience  to  laws,  if  the  consuls  lay 
asicfe  tbidir  rod^  and  axes  z  and  so  it  is  in  the  divine  laws ; 
Iba  divine  pQwor  and  the  divine  wisdom  make  the  divine 
Iaw9i  and  fear  ia  the  first  sanction  of  them:  it  is  the  begin* 
t^iQg  iif  all  our  wisdom,  and  all  human  power  being  an  imi- 
tation of  and  eiiianation  from  the  divine  power,  is  in  the 
auiQ,  of  affajMra  nothing  but  this ;  '*  Habere  potestatem  gladii 
ad  ai)iiiiadvert#ndHm,i|^facinorosos  homines ;''  and  therefore 
ve  coaclude  it  t^  b^  no  law,  to  the  breaking  of  which  no 
penalty  ia  sjif\eud ;  an^d  therefore  it  was  free  to  St.  Paul  to 
takfi  or  not  to  take  wages  of  the  Corinthian  church ;  for  if 
he  had  taken  it,  it  bad  been  nothing  but  the  making  of  his 
glorying  void ;  thM  is»  be  could  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
obliging  them  by  an  uncommanded  instance  and  act  of  kind- 
nesa.  Hape  and  reward  are  the  endearment  of  counaels ;  fear 
and  pudishmeat  are  the  ligatures  of  law«. 

12«  (3w)  In.  counsels  sometimes  the  contrary  is  very  evil : 
s^Tbita  U>  be  industrious  imd  holy,  zealous  and  prudent,  in 
tl»  offioes  ecclesiastical,  and  tq  take  holy  orders  in  the  days 
of  pefaeoution  and  discouragement,  is  an  instance  of  love,  I 
doubt  not,  yecy  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God ;  and  yet  he 
that  Buffers  himself  to  be  discouraged  from  that  particular 
employment,  and  lo  divert  to  some  other  instance  in  which 
be  may  well  aerve  Qod*  may  remain  very  innocent  or  excus- 
able :  bat  those  in  the  primitive  church,  who  so  feared  the 
persecution  or  the  employment^  that  tbey  cut  off  their  thumba 
or  eara  to  make  themselves  canoniqally  inoapable^  were  highly 
eajpabk  ;  beaanse.  ha  that  does  a«i  act  contrary  to  the  desiga 
a£  a  Qouasel  evrngelicaL  U  an  enemy  to  the  virtue  and  tk(^ 

'  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  Ida,  Gesiitr* 
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grace  of  tbe  intendment :  he  that  only  lets  it  alone,  does  not 
indeed  venture  for  the  greater  reward ;  but  he  may  pursue 
the  same  virtue  in  another  instance  oc  in  a  less  degree,  but 
yet  so  as  may  be  accepted.    He  that  is  diverted  by  his  fear 
and  danger,  and  dares  not  venture, — hath  a  pitiable^  but,  in 
many  cases,  an  innocent  infirmity ;  but  he  that  does  against 
it,  hath  an  inexcusable  passion  ;  and  is  so  much  more  blam- 
able  than  the  other,  by  how  much  a  fierce  enemy  is  worse 
than  a  cold  friend,  or  a  neuter  more  tolerable  than  he  that 
stands  in  ojTen  hostility  and  defiance.  But  in  laws,  not  only 
the  contrary,  but  even  the  privative,  is  also  criminal :  for  not 
only  he  that  oppresses  the  poor,  is  guilty  of  the  breach  of  cha- 
rity, but  he  that  does  not  relieve  them ;  because  there  is  in 
laws  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  part ;  and  both  of  them 
have  obligation ;  so  that  in  laws  both  omissions  and  commis- 
sions are  sins ;  but  where  nothing  is  faulty  but  a  contrariety 
or  hostility,  and  that  the  omission  is  innocent,  there  it  is 
only  a  counsel. 

13.  (4.)  In  internal  actions  there  is  properly  and  directly 
no  counsel, — but  a  law  only :  counsels  of  perfections  are 
commonly  the  great  and  more  advantageous  prosecutions  of 
an  internal  grace  or  virtue :  but  the  inward  cannot  be  hin- 
dered by  any  thing  from  without,  and  therefore  is  capable  of 
all  increase  and  all  instances  only  upon  the  account  of  love; 
the  greatest  degree  of  which  is  not  greater  than  the  .com- 
mandment :  and  yet  the  least  degree,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  even 
with  the  commandment :  because  it  is  accordii^  to  the  capa- 
city and  greatnesa  of  the  man*     But  the  inward  graee^  in  all 
its  degrees,  is  under  a  law  6r  commandment,  not  that  the 
highest  is  necessary  at  all  times,  and  to  every  person ;  but 
that  we  put  no  positive  bars  or  periods  to  it  at  any  time,  but 
love  aa  much  as  we  can  to-day,  and  as  much  as  we  can  to- 
morrow, and  still  the  duty  and  the  words  to  have  a  current 
sense  :  and  '  as  much  as  we  can'  must  signify  '  still  more  and 
more ;'  now  the  using  of  direct  and  indirect  ministries  for  the 
increasing  of  the  inward  grace,  this  I  say,  because  it  hath  in 
it  materiality  and  an  external  part,  and  is  directly  subjicible 
to  the  proper  empire  of  tbe  will,  this  may  be  the  matter  of 
GOQiisel  in  tlie  more  eminent  and  zealous  instances,  but  the 
inward  grace  directly  is  not.    To  be  just  consists  in  an  indi- 
visible point,  and  therefore  it  is  always  a  kw;  but  if  to  sig- 
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niiy  and  act  our  justice  we  give  that  which  is  due,  and  a  great 
deal  more  to  make  it  quite  sure*  this  is  the  matter  of  counsel ; 
for  it  is  the  external  prosecution  of  the  inward  grace,  and 
although  this  hath  no  degrees,  yet  that  hath ;  and  therefore 
that  hath  liberty  and  choice*  whereas  in  this  there  is  nothing 
but  duty  and  necessity. 


RULE  XIIL 


Some  Things  may  be  used  in  the  Service  of  Crod,  which  are  noi 
commanded  in  any  Law^  nor  explicitly  commended  in  any 
Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 

1.  This  rule  is  intended  to  regulate  the  conscience  in  all 
those  questioDSy  which  scrupulous  and  superstitious  people 
make  in  their  inquiries  for  warranties  from  Scripture  in  every 
action  they  do, — and  in  the  use  of  such  actions  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God ;  for  which  particulars  because  they  have  no  word, 
they  think  they  have  no  warrant,  and  that  the  actions  are 
superstitious.    The  inquiry  then  hath  two  parts ; 

1.  Whether  we  are  to  require  from  Scripture  a  warrant 
for  every  action  we  do*  in  common  life. 

2.  Whether  we  may  not  do  or  use  any  thing  in  religion, 
concerning  which  we  have  no  express  word  in  Scripture, 
and  no  commandment  at  all. 

1.  Concerning  the  first  the  inquiry  is  but  sbortj  because 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  it*  but  what  is  made  by  ignorance 
and  jealousy ;  and  it  can  be  answered  and  made  evident  by 
common  sense,  and  the  perpetual  experience  and  the  natural 
necessity  of  things.  For  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  were  in- 
tended to  regulate  human  actions  in  the  great  lines  of  religion* 
justice*  and  sobriety*  in  which  as  there  are  infinite  particulars 
which  are  to  be  conducted  by  reason  and  by  analogy  to  the 
laws  and  rules  given  by  Jesus  Christ ;  so  it  is  certain  that  as 
the  general  lines  and  rules  are  to  be  understood  by  reason 
how  far  they  do  oblige*  so  by  the  same  we  can  know  where 
they  do.  But  we  shall  quickly  come  to  issue  in  this  aflFair. 
For  if  for  every  thing  there  is  a  law  or  an  advice  ;  let  them 
that  thmk  so  find  it  out  and  follow  it.     If  there  be.  not  for 
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every  thing  such  provisioD»  their  own  needs  will  yet  become 
their  lawgiver,  and  force  them  to  do  it  without  a  law.  Whe- 
ther a  man  shall  speak  Frisnch  or  English ;  whether  baptized 
persons  are  to  be  dipped  all  over  the  body,  or  will  it  suffice  that 
the  head  be  plunged  ;  whether  thrice  or  once  ;  whether  in 
water  of  the  spring,  or  the  water  of  the  pool;  whether  a  man 
shall  marry,  or  abstain ;  whether  eat  flesh  or  herbs )  choose 
Titios  or  Caius  for  my  friend ;  be  a  scholar  or  a  merchanl ; 
a  physician  or  a  lawyer;  drink  wine  or  ale  i  take  physic  for 
prevention,  or  let  it  alone ;  give  to  his  servant  a  great  pen- 
aion^  or  a  competent ; — what  can  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  to 
do  with  any  thing  of  these,  or  any  thing  of  like  nature  and 
ladiffei^ncy? 

2.  For  ,by  nature  all  things  are  indulged  to  our  use  and 
liberty;  and  they  so  remain  till  God,  by  a  supervening  law, 
hath  made  restraints  in  some  instances  to  become  matter  of 
obedience  to  him,  and  of  order  and  usefulness  to  the  world  ; 
but  therefore  where  the  law  does  not  restrain,  we  are  still 
free  as  the  elements,  and  may  move  as  freely  and  indifferently 
as  the  atoms  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  And  there  is  infinite  dif- 
ference between  law  and  lawful ;  indeed  there  is  nothing 
that  is  a  law  to  our  consciences  but  what  is  bound  upon  us 
by  God,  and  consigned  in  Holy  Scripture  (as  I  shall  in  the 
next  rule  demonstrate);  but  therefore  every  thing  else  is  per- 
mitted or  lawful,  that  is,  not  by  law  restrained  :  liberty  is  be- 
fore restraint ;  and  till  the  fetters  are  put  upon  us,  we  are 
under  no  law  and  no  necessity,  but  what  is  natural.  But  if 
there  can  be  any  natural  necessities,  we  cannot  choose  but 
obey  them,  and  for  these  there  needs  no  .law  or  warrant  from 
Scripture.  No  master  needs  to  tell  us  or  to  give  us  signs  to 
know  we  ar^  hungry  or  athirst ;  and  there  can  be  as  little 
need  that  a  lawgiver  should  give  us  a  command  to  eat,  when 
we  are  in  great  necessity  so  to  do.  Every  thing  is  to  be 
permitted  to  its  owh  cause  and  proper  principle  ;  nature 
and  her  needs  are  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  do  that  which 
is  for  her  preservation ;  right  reason  and  experience  are  com- 
petent warrant' and  instruction  to  conduct  our  affairs  of  li- 
berty and  common  life ;  but  the  matter  and  design  of  laws 
is  "  honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  Indere,  suum  cuique  tri- 
buere ;"  or  as  it  is  more  perfectly  described  by  the  Apostle, 
that  we  should  '^  live  a  godly,  righteous,  sober  lifes"  and  be* 
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yond  these  there  needs  no  law.  When  natare  is  sufficient, 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  interpose ;  and  unless  it  be  where  rea^ 
son  is  defective  or  violently  abased,  we  cannot  need  laws  of 
self-preservation,  for  that  is  the  sanction  and  great  band  and 
endearment  of  all  laws :  and  therefore  there  iB  no  express 
law  against  self-murder  in  all  the  New  Testament;  only  it  is 
there  and  every  where  else  by  supposition  ;  and  the  laws 
take  care  to  forbid  that,  as  they  take  care  of  fools  and  mad- 
men; men  that  have  no  use  or  benefit  of  their  reason' or  of  their 
natural  necessities  and  inclinations,  must  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  others ;  but  else  when  a  man  is  in  his  wits,  or  in 
his  reason,  he  is  defended  in  many  things,  and  instructed  in 
more,  without  the  help  or  need  of  laws:  nay,  it  was  need  and 
reason  that  first  introduced  laws  ;  for  no  law,  but  necessity 
and  right  reason,  taught  the  first  ages, 

r>ia|ieri08  trabcrt  in  popalam,  migrare  Tetotto 
Do  neiDore,  «t  proAvis  bilrilttu  linqser*  silt  it, 
.Adifioare  doot«»,  laribot  oMJMifMV  nottrift 
T«cioiii  aliod,  tatua  ticino  limine  somoof 
Ut  oollata  daret  fiduoia ;  protegere  armia 
Lapaom,  aat  ingenti  notantem  ntlnere  cirem. 
Conuani  dar«  algna  tiilMi,  defendlef  tadatt 
IVriboa,  atqoa  SM  portanMi  elate  teoari* ; 


'  to  meet  and  dwell  in  communities,  to  make  covenants  and 
laws,  to  establish  equal  measures,  to  do  benefit  interchange- 
ably,  to  drive  away  public  injuries  by  common  arms,  to 
join  houses  that  they  may  sleep  more  safe :'  and  since  lawa 
were  not  the  first  inducers  of  these  great  transactions,  it  is 
certain  they  need  not  now  to  enforce  them,  or  become  our 
warrant  to  do  that,  without  which  we  cannot  be  what  we  can- 
not choose  but  desire  to  be. 

3.  But  if  nothing  were  to  be  done  but  what  we  have 
Scripture  for,  either  Commanding  or  commending,  it  were 
certani  that  with  a  less  hyperbole  than  St.  John  used,  '*  the 
world  could  not  contain  the  books,  which  should  be  written;" 
and  yet  in  such  infinite  numbers  of  laws  and  sentences  no  man 
could  be  directed  competently,  because  bis  nile  and  guide 
would  be  too  big:  and  every  man,  in  the  inquiry  after  kwfol 
and  unlawful,  would  be  just  so  enlightened^  as  he  that  must 
for  ever  remain  blind,  unless  he  take  the  sun  in  his  hand  to 
search  into  all  the  corners  of  darkness;  no  candlestick  would 

*  Jufcnal  fSatjr.  15. 151.  Raperti. 
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hold  iiiiD^  and  n6  eye  oouM  use  him.  But  svpposfng  that  in- 
all  things  we  are  to  b^  guiiied  by  Scripture^  then,  ftom  thence 
also'  let  tt»  inqaire  for  a  conduct  or  determination  even  inf 
this  inquiry ; — ^Whether  we  may  not  do  any  ihitig  Without 
a  warrant  from  ScriptMr^  i  And  the  reault  will  be,  that  if  we 
must  not  do  any  thing  without  the  wahrant  of  Scripture^  then 
we  must  not  for  every  thing  look  in  Scripture  tor  a'  warrant ; 
because  we  have  from  Scripture  sufficient  instructioo,  that 
we  should  not  be  so  foolish  and  impoitane>  as  to  require 
from  tfaetice  a  warrant  for  sAch  things,  in  which  we  are  by 
ot}ier  instruments  competently  instru<^ted,  or  left  at  perfect 
liberty. 

4.  Thus  St.  Paul  afBrmsi  *'  All  things  are  Inwful  forme  ;*'^ 
he  speaks  of  meats  and  drinks^  and  things  left  in  liberty,  con-' 
coming  which,  beoause  there  is  no  law  (and  if  there  had  been 
one  under  Mofies>  it  was  taken  away  by  Ohrist),  it  is  (^rtaia 
that  every  thing  wafi  lawful,  because  there  was  no  law  for^ 
bidding  it  4  and  when  St.  Paul  said,  **  This  speak  I,  not  thtf 
Lord;"  he  that  did  aceorditig  to  that  speaking,  did  according 
to  his  own  libetty,  not  according  to  the  word  of  the  LoM  i 
and  St.  Paal's  saying  in  that  manner  is  so  far  fi*oin  being 
a  warranty  to  us  from  Christi^-^that  because  he  naid  true; 
therefore  we  are  certain  he  had  no  warranty  from  Christ,  no-< 
thing  but  his  own  reasonable  conjecture.  But  when  our 
blessed  Saviour  said,  *'  And  why  of  yourselves  do  ye  not 
judge  what  is  right?"  he  plainly  enough  said,  that  to  obi^ 
own  reason  and  judgment  many  things  are  permitted,  which' 
are  not  conducted  by  laws  or  express  declarations  of  God. 

Add  to  this,  that  because  it  is  certain  in  all  theology,  that 
*  whatsoever  is  not  of  ftiith,  is  sin/  that  Id,  whatsoever  h  donef 
against  olir  actual  persuasion,  becomes  to  uB  a  sin,  though,- 
of  itself,  it  were  not; 'and  tlMit  we  can  beeowe  a  laW'iinuy 
onrselvea,  by  vows  and  promiaea,  and  voluntary  engagementa' 
and  opinions, — it  follows,  that  those  things  which  of  themaelvea 
infer  no  duty,  and  haye  in  th^m  nothing  but  a  collateral  and 
accidental  necessity,  are  permitted  to  us  to  do  as  we  please, 
and  are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  may  be  so  also  in 
use  and  exercise  :  and  if  we  take  that  which  is  thd  leas  per- 
fect part  \n  a  counsel  ei^angelical,  it  must  needs  be  nnth  d 
thing  as  is  neither  commanded  nor  commended,  for  hothing 
of  it  is  commanded  at  all;  and  that  which  is  commended,  is  the 
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more  not  (he  leas  perfect  part ;  and  yet  that  we  may  do  that 
lesa  perfect  part,  of  which  there  is  neither  a  commandmeot 
nor  a  commendation,  but  a  permission  only,  appears  at  large 
in  St.  Paul's  *  discourse  concerning  virginity  and  marriage. 
But  a  permission  is  nothing  but  a  not  piohibiting»and  thai  is 
lawful  which  is  not  unlawful,  and  every  thing  may  be  done, 
Uiat  is  not  forbidden ;  and  there  are  very  many  things  which 
are  not  forbidden,  nor  commanded  ;  aiid  therefore  they  are 
only  lawful  and  no  more. 

6.  But  the  case  in  short  is  this ;  In  Scripture,  there  are 
many  laws  and  precepts  of  holiness,  there  are  many  prohibi- 
tions and  severe  cautions  against  impiety :  and  there  are 
many  etcellent  measures  of  good  and  evil,  of  perfect  and  im- 
perfect :  whatsoever  is  good,  we  are  obliged  to  pursue ; 
whatsoever  is  forbidden,  must  be  declined;  whatsoever  is 
laudable,  must  be  loved,  and  followed  after.  Now  if  all  that 
we  are  to  do,  can  come  under  one  of  these  measures,  when 
we  see  it,  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  but  to  conform 
our  actions  accordingly.  But  if  there  be  many  things  which 
cannot  be  fitted  by  tliese  measures^  and. yet  cannot  be  let 
alone ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  madness  to  stand  still,  and  to  be 
liaeless  to  ourselves  and  to  all  the  world,  because  we  have 
not  a  command  or  a  warrant  to  legitimate  an  action  which 
DO  lawgiver  ever  made  unlawful. 

6.  But  this  folly  is  not  gone  far  abroad  into  the  world ; 
toit  the  number  of  madmen  is  not  many,  though  possibly 
the  number  of  the  very  wise  is  less :  but  that  which  is  of  dif- 
ficulty, is  this. 

Quest.  Whether,  in  matters  of  religion,  we  have  that  li- 
berty as  in  matters  of  conmion  life  i — or  whether  is  not  every 
thing  of  religion  determined  by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
may  we  choose  something  to  worship  God  withal,  concern- 
ing which  he  hath  neither  given  us  commandment  or  intama** 
tion  of  his  pleasure  i 

Of  WaUWimkip. 
To  ihu  I  answer  by  several  Propositions. 

7.  (1.)  All  favour  is  so  wholly  arbitrary,  that  whatsoever 
is  an  act  of  favour,  is  also  an  effect  of  choice,  and  perfectly 
voluntary  •  Since  therefore  that  God  accepts  any  thing  from  us, 

'  1  Cor.  vU.  6. 
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is  Aotat  all  depending  opon  the  merit  of  the  work,  ortheha'^ 
toral  proportioDof  ittoGod,  orthatit  can  add  any  moments  of 
felicity  to  btm,  it  must  be  so  wholly  depending  npon  the 
will  of  Qodg  that  it  must  have  its  being  and  abiding  only  from 
thence.  He  that  shall  appoint  with  what  God  shall  be  wor- 
shipped, must  appoint  what  that  is  by  which  he  shall  be  pleased ; 
which  beoause  it  is  unreaaonable  to  suppose,  it  must  follow 
that  all  the  integral  constituent  parts  of  religion,  all  the  fun^ 
dame^tals  aiwl  essentials  of  the  divine  worship,  cannot  be 
warranted  to  us  by  nature,  but  are  primarily  communicated 
io  us  by  revelation.  ''  Deum  sic  colere  oportet,  quomodo 
ipse  se  colendum  pracepit,"  said  St.  Austin  ^  Who  can  tell 
what  can  please  God,  but  God  himself?  for  to  be  pleased, 
is  to  hare  something  that  is  agreeable  to  our  wills  and  our 
desires :  now  of  God's  will  there  can  be  no  signification  but 
God's  word  or  declaration  ;  and  therefore  by  nothing  can  he 
be  womhipped,  but  by  what  himself  hath  declared  that  he  is 
well  pleased  with :  and  therefore  when  he  sent  his  eternal 
Son  into  the  world,  and  he  was  to  be  the  great  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  great  instrument  of  reconciling  us  to 
.God,  the  gveat  angel  that  was  to  present  all  our  prayers,  the 
only  beloved,  by  whom  all  that  we  were  to  do  would  be  ac- 
cepted, God  was  pleased  with  voices  from  heaven  and  mighty 
d^nonstrationa  of  the  Spirit  to  tell  all  the  world,  that  by  him 
•he  would  be  reconciled, — in  him  he  would  be  worshipped,*-^ 
through  him  he  would  be  invocated, — for  his  sake  he  would 
accept  us, — under  him  he  would  be  obeyed, — in  his  instances 
and  commandments  he  would  be  loved  and  served ;  saying, 
'^This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased." 

8.  (2.)  Now  it  matters  not  by  what  means  God  does  con- 
vey the  notices  of  his  pleasure;  iroeacfXioc.  ical  ireXurpcdrQiCi 
'^in  sundry  ways  and  in  sundry  manners"  God  manifests  his 
will  unto  the  world :  so  we  know  it  to  be  his  will,  it  matters 
not  whether  by  nature,  or  by  revelation,  by  intuitive  and  di- 
rect notices,  or  by  argument  or  consequent  deduction,  by 
Scripture  or  by  tradition,  we  come  to  know  what  he  requires 
and  what  is  good  in  his  eyes ;  only  we  must  not  do  it  of  our 
own  head.    To  worship  God  is  an  act  of  obedience  and  of 

■  St.  Aagoft.  de  Vera  Relig.  c.  55.  Nod  tit  nobis  reli|(io  ia  phwilMnatibat 
Bo«lru.  Mefivt  est  enim  qoaleeanqae  veran,  quani  omne  (|uioqaiil  vbilrio  cogi  |>otost« 
l4b.  1.  de  CoB^em.  Bvang.  oap.  19. 
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duty,  ftnd  Uierefore  mast  snppofie  a  commandment ;  &nd  M 
not  of  our  ckoice»  ia?e  only  that  we  mmt  choose  to  obey; 
Of  this  God  forewarned  hie  people  :  be  gave  them  a  law  *; 
and  commanded  them  to  obey  thatentirely>  withoat  additiotl 
or  diminution;  neither  more  or  lees  than  it;  **  WhateoeTer  I 
command  you,  obeenre  to  do  it ;  thou  ehalt  not  add  thereto 
nor  diminish  from  it ;"  and  again  ( *'  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all 
the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man  whatsoever  i^ 
right  in  his.  own  eyes  i''  that  is,  '  This  is  your  law  that  t^ 
given  by  Giod }  make  no  laws  to  yourselves  or  to  <me  anolher, 
beyond  the  measures  and  limits  of  what.  I  have- given  you  t 
nothing  but  this  is  to  be  the  measure  of  your  obedience  and 
the  divine  pleasure/  So  that,  in  the  Old  Testament^  there 
is  an  express  prohibition  of  any  worship  of  their  own  ohoos** 
ing ;  all  is  unlawful,  but  what  Qod  hath  diosen  and  de-* 
dared* 

9.  (30  In  the  New  Testament  we  are  still  under  the  iime 
charga ;  and  tdiXoi^p^^nocai  or  '  will-worship'  is  a  word  of  m& 
ill  sound  amongst  Christians  most  generally,  meantng  thereby 
the  same  thing  which  Gbd  forbade  in  Deuteronomy,  viz*  Ime** 
roc  ro  opcoTov  I vaNriov  wnm  vparrH,  as  the  LXX.  expresses  it; 
'*  when  every  amn  does  thaf'  not  which  God  doramands  or 
loves,  but  *'  which  men  upoii  their  own  fancies  and  inventions 
think  good/'  that  "which  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes^'^ 
or  as  our  blessed  Saviour '.more  fully,  ''teaching  fordoc«- 
trines  the  traditions,  the  injunctions  or  oommandments,  of 
men:"  the  instance  declares  the  meaning.  The  Pharisees 
did  use  to  wash  their  hands  before  meat,  cleanse  the  oatsida 
of  cups  and  dishes,  they  washed  when  they  came  from  the 
judgment-hall ;  and  thcae  they  commanded  men  to  do,  say- 
ing, that  by  such  things  God  was  worshipped  and  fbU  pleased. 
So  that  these  two  together,  and  indeed  each  of  them  seve^ 
rally,  is  wiUrworship  in  the  culpable  sense*  .  He  that  says^ 
'  An  action  which  God  hath  not  commanded,  is  of  itsrif  ncf- 
cessary ;' — ^hc  that  says,  '  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  aa 
aotior  ceremony,  concerning  which  himself  hath  no  way  ekr 
pressed  his  pleasure,'— is  superstitious,  or  a  will-worshippen 
The  first  sins  against  charity  ;  the  second  against  religion  e 
the  first  sins  directly  against  his  neighbour;  the  second 
against  God  :  the  first  lays  a  snare  for  his  neighbour's  foot ; 

>  DtnU  xii.  S2,  and  8.  f  Mttt.  xt.  B,  9.  M«k,  Yli.  7. 
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tbe  second  cuts  off  a  dog's  necki  and  presents  it  to  Qod :  the 
first  13  a  riolatioti .  of  Christian  liberty ;  the  other  aocusee 
Christ's  law  of  imperCection.  So  that  thus  far  we  are  cer* 
tain»  1.  That  nothing  is  necessary  but  what  is  commanded 
by  God»  2. .  Nothing  is  pleasing  to  God  in  religion  that  is 
merely  of  hainan  iikyention.  3*  That  the  commandments  of 
men  cannot  become  the  doctrines  of  God,  that  is,  no  direot 
parts  of  tbe  religion,  no  rule  or  measures  of  conscience. 

10.  But  because  ther^  ate  majtiy  actions,  which  are  not 
under  command^  by  which  God  in  all  ages  hath  been  served 
and  delighted,  and  yet  may  as  truly  be  called  IdAdd^p^nua 
or  *  willrworship'  as  any  thing  else,  and  the  name  is  general 
and  indefinite,  and  may  signify  a  new  religion,  or  a  free-will 
offering,  an  uncommanded  general  or  aa  uncommanded  par-i 
ticular,  that  is,  in  a  good  sense,  or  in  a  bad,  we  must  make  a 
more  particular  separation  of  one  from  the  other,  and  not 
call  every  thing  superstitious  that  is  in  any  sense  a  will*wor<« 
ship,  but  only  that  which  is  really  and  distinctly  forbidden^ 
not  that  which  can  be  signified  by  suph  a  word  which  some* 
times  means  that  which  is  laudable)  sometimes  that  which  is 

culpable.    Therefore, 

«^ 

What  voluntary  or  uncommanded  Actions  are  lawful  or 

commendable. 

11.  (1 »)  Those  things  which  men  do,  or  teach  to  he  done^ 
by  a  probable  interpretation  of  what  is  doubtful  or  ambign^ 
ous,  are  not  will-worship  in  the  culpable  sen8e.-**God  said 
to  the  Jews,  that  they  should  rest,  or  keep  a  sabbath,  upon 
the  seventh  day.  How  far  this  rest  was  to  be  extended,  wa»to 
be  taoghtand  impressed  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  interpreta« 
tion  of  it;  and  therefore  when  tbe  doctors  of  the  Jews  had 
rationally  and  authoritatively  determined  how  far  a  sabbath«» 
day's  journey  was  to  extend,  they  who  strictly  would  observe 
the  measure,  which  God  described  not,  but  the  doctors  did 
interpret,  all  that  while  were  not  to  be  blamed,  or  put  off 
with  a  *  Quis  requisivit  ?' '  Who  hath  required  these  things  at 
your  hands  ?'  for  they  were,  all  that  while,  in  the  pursuance 
and  in  the  understanding  of  a  commandment.  But  when  the 
Jew,  in  Synesius,  who  was  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  let  go  the  helm 
in  the  even  of  the  sabbath,  and  did  lie  still  till  the  next  oven/ 
and  refused  to  guide  tbe  ship,  though  in  danger  of  ship- 
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wreck,  lie  WM  a  anperatilioog  Fool,  and  did  not  expound  but 
prevaricate  tbe  commandment.  This  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
probable  interpretations  so  far,  that,  if  the  determination 
happen  to  be  on  the  side  of  error,  yet  tbe  consequent  action 
18  not  saperatitious,  if  the  error  itself  be  not  criminal.  Thus 
when  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  did  expound  the 
sixtli  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  of  sacramental  manduca- 
tion  ;  though  they  erred  in  the  exposition,  yet  they  thought 
Aey  served  God  in  giving  the  holy  communion  to  infants : 
and  though  that  was  not  a  worship  which  God  had  appointed, 
yet  it  was  not  superstition,  because  it  was  (or  for  aught  we 
know  it  was)  an  innocent  interpretation  of  the  doubtful 
words  of  a  commandment  From  good  nothing  but  good 
can  proceed,  and  from  an  innocent  principle  nothing  but 
what  is  innocent  in  the  effect.  In  fine,  whatsoever  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  a  commandment,  is  but  the  way  of  under- 
standing God's  will,  not  an  obtruding  of  our  own  ;  always 
provided  the  interpretation  be  probable,  and  that  the  gloss 
do  not  corrupt  the  text. 

12.  (2.)  Whatsoever  is  an  equal  and  reasonable  defini- 
tion or  determination  of  what  God  hath  left  in  our  powers, 
is  not  an  act  of  a  culpable  will-worship  or  superstition. — 
Thus  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  choose  the  office  of  a  bishop,  or 
to  let  it  alone ;  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  not  to  be  a 
minister.  If  a  man  shall  suppose  that  by  his  own  abilities, 
fafs  inclination,  the  requtet  of  his  friends,  the  desires  of  the 
people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  church,  he  is  called  by 
God  to  this  ministry,  that  he  should  please  God  in  so  doing, 
and  glorify  his  name,  although  he  hath  no  command  or  law 
for  so  doing,  but  is  still  at  his  liberty,  yet  if  he  will  deter- 
mine himself  to  this  service,  he  is  not  superstitious  or  a  will- 
worshipper  in  this  his  voluntary  and  chosen  service,  because 
he  determines  by  his  power  and  the  liberty  that  God  gives 
him,  to  a  service  which  in  the  general  is  pleasing  to  God ;  so 
that  it  is  but  voluntary  in  his  person,  the  thing  itself  is  of 
divine  institution. 

13.  (3.)  Whatsoever  is  done  by  prudent  counsel  about 
those  things  which  belong  to  piety  and  charity,  is  not  will- 
worship  or  superstition. — ^Thus  when  there  is  a  command- 
ment to  worship  God  with  our  body ;  if  we  bow  the  head,  if 
we  prostrate  ourbelves  on  the  ground,  or  full  flat  on  our  face. 
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if  we  travel  up  and  down  for  the  serrice  of  God^r  ereti  td 
weariness  and  diminution  of  out  etren^bs,  if  we  give  our 
bodies  to  be  bamed,  though  in  these  things  there  is  no^ 
commandment,  yet  neither  is  there  superstition,  though  wd 
design  them  to  the  service  of  God ;  because  that  which  we  dcr 
volnntarily,  is  but  the  appendage,  or  the  circumstance^  ot  the 
instance,  of  that  which  is  not  voluntary,  but  imposed  by  God* 
14.  (4.)  Every  instance  that  is  uncommanded,  if  it  be  the 
act  or  exercise  of  what  is  commanded,  is  both  of  Gtod'sf 
choosing  and  of  man's ;  it  is  voluntary  and  it  is  imposed ; 
this  in  the  general,  that  in  the  paiticular.    Upon  this  ac- 
count, the  voluntary  institution  of  the  Rechabites  in  drink- 
ing no  wine,  and  building  no  houses,  but  dwelling  in  tent^ 
was  pleasing  to  God ;  because  although  he  no  where  re- 
quired that  instance  at  their  bands,  yet  because  it  was  an 
act  or  state  of  that  obedience  to  their  father  Jonadab,  which 
was  joined  in  the  fifth  commandment,  God  loved  the  thing, 
and  rewarded  the  men.    So  David  poured  upon  the  ground 
the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  which  were  the  price  of  the  young 
men's  lives;  *'  he  poured  them  forth  unto  the  Lord :"  and 
though  it  was  an  uncommanded  instance,  yet  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent act,  because  it  was  a  self-denial  and  an  act  of  morti- 
fication.    The  Mpierpa  rov  v6inov,  the  abundant  expressions 
of  the  duty  contained  in  the  law,  though  they  be  greater  than 
the  instances  .of  the  law,  are  but  the  zeal  of  God,  and  of 
religion;  the  advantages  of  laws,  and  the  enlargemetits  of  a 
loving  and  obedient  heart.     Charity  is  a  duty,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  religion.     He  then  that  builds  almshouses,  or 
erects  hospitals,  or  mends  highways,  or  repairs  bridges,  or 
makes  rivers  navigable,  or  serves  the  poor,  or  dresses  chil- 
dren, or  makes  meat  for  the  poor,  cannot,  though  he  intends 
these  for  religion,  be  accused  for  will-worship ;  because  the 
laws  do  not  descend  often  to  particulars,  but  leave  them  to 
the  conduct  of  reason  and  choice,  ciistom  and  necessity,  the 
usages  of  society,  and  the  needs  of  the  world.    That  we 
should  be  thankful  to  God,  is  a  ptecept  of  natural  and  essen- 
tial religion;  that  we  should  serve  Grod  with  portions  of  bur 
time,  is  so  too :  but  that  this  day,  or  to-monrow,  that  one  day 
in  a  week,  or  two,  that  we  should  keep  the  anniversary  of  a 
blessing,  or  the  same  day  of  the  week,  or  the  return  of  the 
month,  is  an  act  of  our  will  and  choice ;  it  is  '  the  worship 
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of  the  win/  bqt  yet  of  reason  too  and  right  religion.    Thus 
the  Jews  kept  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  feast  of  the  fourlh,  the 
fifth,  the  seventh^  the  tenth  monthi  the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  altar :  and  Christ  observed  what  the  Maccabees 
did  institute:  and  as  it  was  an  act  of  piety  and  duty  in  the 
Jews  to  keep  these  feasts,  so  it  was  not  ft.  will-worship  or 
superstition  in  the  Maccabees  to  appoint  it»  because  it  was  in 
a  puniuance  of  a  general  commandment  by  symbolical  but 
uncommanded  instances.    Thus  it  is  commanded  to  ail  mea 
to  pray :  but  when  Abraham  first  instituted  morning  prayer, 
and  Isaac  appointed  in  his  family  the  evening  prayer*  and 
Daniel  prayed  three  times  a  day,  and  David  seven  times,  and 
the  church  kept  her  canonical  hours,  nocturnal  and  diurnal 
officeSy  and  some  churches  instituted  an  office  of  forty  hours, 
aad  a  continual  course  of  prayer,  and  Solomon  the  perpetual 
ministry  of  the  Levites.  these  all  do  and  did  respectively 
actions  which  were  not  named  in  the  conunandment ;  but 
yet  they  willingly  and  choosingly  offered  a  willing  but  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  because  the  instance  was  a  daughter  of 
the  law,  eacouraged  by  the  same  reward,  serving  to  the 
same  end«  urarranted  by  the  same  reason,  adorned  with  the 
same  piety,  eligible  for  the  same  usefulness,  amiable  for  the 
same  ei^cellency.  and  though  not  commanded  in  the  same 
tables*  yet  certainly  pleasing  to  him,  who  as  he  gave  us  laws 
for  our  rule,  so  he  gives  us  his  Spirit  for  out  guide,  and  our 
reason  as  his  minister. 

15*  (&)  Whatsoever  is  aptly  and  truly  instrumental  to 
any  act  of  virtue  or  grace,  though  it  be  no  where  signified  in 
the  law  of  God,  or  ia  our  rdigion,  is  not  will-worship  in  the 
culpable  sense. — I  remember  to  have  read  that  St.  Benedict 
was  iavited  to  break  his  fast  in  a  vineyard :  be,  intending  to 
accept  the  invitation,  betook  himself  presently  to  prayer; 
adding  these  words,  "  Cursed  is  he,  who  first  eats  before  he 
prays.^  This  religion  also  the  Jews  observed  in  their  solemn 
days;  and  therefore  wondered  and  were  ofiended  at  the  dia- 
eiples  of  Christ,  because  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
sabbath  they  ate  the  ears  of  corn.  This  and  any  other  of  the 
like  nature  aaay  be  superadded  to  the  words  of  the  law,  but 
are  no  criminal  will-worship,  because  they  are  within  the 
vcJrge  and  limits  of  it;  they  serve  to  the  mtnislries  of  the 
chief  house.    Thus  we  do  not  find  that  David  had  received 
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a  commandment  to  boild  a  temple ;  but  yet  the  propket 
Nathan '  told  him  from  Ood, .  that  ''  he  did  well,  because  it 
mns  in  his  heart  to  build  it :"  it  was  therefore  acceptable  to 
God,  because  it  ministered  to  that  duty  and  religion^  ill 
which  God  had  signified  bis  pleasure.     Thus  the  Jews 
served  God  in  building  synagogues  or  places  of  prayer  be* 
sidea  their  temple ;  heoanse  they  were  to  pray  besides  their 
solemn  times ;  and  therefore  it  was  weU  if  they  had  solemn 
places.    So  Abraham  pleased  Ood  in  separating  the  tenth  of 
bta  posaessions  for  the  service  and  honour  of  God ;  and 
Jbcob  pleased  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  introducing 
the  religion  of  vows ;  which  indeed  was  no  new  religion,  but 
two  or  three  exccUences  of  virtue  and  religion  dressed  up 
with  order  and  solomn  advantages,  and  made  to  minister  to 
tlie  glorification  of  God.    Thus  fasting  serves  religion;  and 
tt>  appoint  fasting-days  is  an  act  of  religion  and  of  the  wor* 
ship  of  Ood,  not  dire<^ly,  but  by  way  of  instrument  and  mi- 
nistry.   To  double  our  care,  to  intend  our  zeal,  to  enlarge  our 
expense  in  the  adorning  and  beautifying  of  churches,  is  also 
an  act  of  religion  or  of  the  worship  of  God ;  because  it  does 
naturally  signify  or  express  one  virtue,  and  does  prudently 
minister  to  another :  it  serves  religion,  and  signifies  my  love. 
16.  (6.)  To  abstain  from  the  use  of  privileges  and  liber-* 
t.tes,  though  it  be  no  where  commanded,  yet  it  is  always  ia 
itself  lawful,  and  may  be  an  act  of  virtue  or  religion,  if  it 
be  designed  to  the  purposes  of  religion  or  charity. — ^Thus 
St.  Paul  said,  "  he  would  never  eat  flesh,  while  he  did  live, 
rather  than  cause  bis  brother  to  offend:''  and  he  did  this 
with  a  purpose  to  serve  God  in  so  doing ;  and  yet  it  was 
lawfid  to  have  eaten,  and  he  was  no  where  directly  com* 
manded  to,  have  abstained;  and  though  in  some  cases  it 
became  a  duty,  yet  when  he  expended  it,  or  was  ready  to 
have  efliLtended  it>  to  uncommanded  instances  or  degrees^  he 
went  not  back  in  his  religion,  by  going  forwards  in  his  will. 
Thus»  not  to  be  too  free  in  using  or  requiring  dispensations* 
ia  a  good  handmaid  to  piety  or  charity*  and  is  let  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being  of  the  family  and  retinue  of 
the  king'a  dajugbters,  the  glorious  graces  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.    Thua  alsa  to  deny  to  ourselves  the  use  of  things  lawful 
in  meat,  and  drink,  and  pleasure,  with  a  design  of  being 
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exemplt^r  to  others,  and  dfawing  them  to  sober  counsels, 
the  doing  more  than  we  are  commanded,  that  we  be  not 
tempted  at  any  time  to  do  less,  the  standing  a  great  way  off 
from  sin,  changing  our  course  and  circumstances  of  life,  that 
we  may  not  lose  or  lessen  our  state  of  the  divine  grace  and 
favour ;  these  are,  by  adoption  and  the  right  of  cognation, 
accepted  as  pursuances  of  our  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
divine  commandment. 

17.  (7.)  Whatsoever  is  proportionable  to  the  reason  of 
any  CDmmandnient,  and  is  a  moral  representation  of  any  duty, 
the  observation  of  that  cannot  of  itself  be  superstitious.  For 
this  we  have  a  competent  warranty  from  those  words  of  God 
by  the  prophet  Nathan  •  to  David,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  build  a 
house  to  the  honour  of  my  name,  because  thou  art  a  man  of 
blood."  In  the  prosecution  of  this  word  of  God,  and  of  the 
reasonableness  of  it,  it  is  very  warrantable  that  the  church 
of  God  forbids  bishops  and  priests  to  give  sentence  in  a 
cause  of  blood ;  because  in  one  case  God  did  declare  it  unfit 
that  he  who  was  a  man  of  blood,  should  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  a  house  to  God.  Upon  this  account  all  inde- 
oencies,  all  unfitting  usages  and  disproportionate  states  or  ac* 
cidents,  are  thrust  out  of  religion.  A  priest  may  not  be  a 
fiddler ;  a  bishop  must  not  be  a  shoemaker ;  a  judge  must  re- 
ligiously abstain  from  such  things  as  disgrace  his  authority,* 
or  make  his  person  and  his  ministry  contemptible ;  and  such 
observances  are  very  far  irom  being  superstitious,  though 
they  be  under  no  express  commandment. 

18.  (8.)  All  voluntary  services,  when  they  are  observed  in 
the  sense  and  to  the  purposes  of  perfection,  are  so  for  from 
being  displeasing  to  God,  that  the  more  uncommanded  in- 
stances and  degrees  of  external  duty  and  signification  we 
use  the  more  we  please  God.  0<  wvtvfiarucot  vavra  irfarrownv 
iiriOvfAlq,  Kal  Tr60i^9  Koi  rovro  Si|Xovaf  re^  ical  vw^pPalvfiv  ra  ciri* 
rajfiara,  "  Spiritual  men  do  their  actions  with  much  passioir 
and  holy  zeal,  and  give  testimony  of  it  by  expressing  it  in  the 
uncommanded  instances  <».''  And  Socrates  speaking  of  cer- 
tain church-offices  and  rituals  of  religion^  says,  ^EirciSi)  ovSftc 
irepl  TcifTov  tyypa^v  tx^t'  irapayy^fio,  SqXov  itg  koI  ircpl  rovrov 
vp  iioiunQv  yvwfig  Kal  frpoaipi<ru  ivirpe\fHiv  o!  airdtfroXoc,  Tva 

*  2  Sain.  vii.  5.  1  Chron.  xxii.  8.  x.x?iii.  3. 
^  St.  Cbrjsofkt.  10  Rom.  t iii. 
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licaiiroc  ft^  ^^  fti|&  iS  avajKfiQ  to  afaStov  Mrr€p7aC6cro. 
."  Since  no  man  hath  concerning  this  thing  any  written  com* 
menty  it  is  clear  that  the  apostles  permitted  it  to  the  choice 
of  every  one,  that  erery  one  may  do  good  not  by  necessity 
and  fear/*  bat  by  love  and  choice.  Such  were  the  free-will 
offerings  among  the  Jews  which  always  might  expect  a  spe- 
cial reward:  *^A  yap  inrlp  njv  IvroXiJv  ytvtrai,  woXhv  txti  fu<rdbv 
kara  tovto,  a  Si  iv  JvroX^c  ra&<#  ov  roiourov,  "  Those  things 
which  are  in  the  tables  of  the  commandment,  shall  be  reward- 
ed;  but  those  which  are  more  than  these,  shall  have  a  greater." 
the  reason  is,  because  they  proceed  from  a  greater  intension 
of  the  inward  grace:  and  although  the  measures  of  the  com; 
mand  were  therefore  less*  because  they  were  to  fit  all  capa* 
cities, — ^yet  they  go  further,  and  show  tiiat  they  are  nearer  to 
the  perfections  of  grace  than  the  first  and  lowest  measures  of 
the  commandment,  and  therefore  are  disposed  to  receive  a 
reward  greater  than  they  shall  have  who  are  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  of  this  I  have  already  given  ac- 
counts in  the  foregoing  rule,  and  otherwhere^. 

19.  (9.)  The  circumstance  of  a  religious  action  may  be 
undertaken  or  imposed  civilly  without  being  superstitious.— 
As  to  worship  God  is  a  duty  which  can  never  be  a  supersti- 
tious will-worship,  so  to  worship  Ood  by  bowing  the  head  or 
knee  towards  the  east  or  west  is  a  circumstance  of  this  reli- 
gtotts  worship ;  and  of  this  there  may  be  laws  made,  and  the 
circumstance  be  determined,  and  the  whole  action  so  clothed 
and  vested,  that  even  the  very  circumstance  is,  in  some  sense, 
religious,  but  in  no  sense,  superstitious ;  for  some  way  or 
other  it  must  be  done,  and  every  man's  act  is  determined 
when  it  is  vested  with  circumstances,  and  if  a  private,  will 
may  determine  it,  so  may  a  public  law,  and  that  without 
fault :  but  of  thid  in  the  sequel. 

'  (10.)  The  sum  is  this  ;  though  the  instance,  the  act  or 
state  be  uncommanded,  yet  it  is  not  culpable  will-worship, 
if  either  it  be  a  probable  interpretation  of  a  divine  command 
ment,  or  the  use  of  what.is  permitted,  or  the  circumstance  or 
appendage  to  virtue,  or  the  particular  specification  of  a  ge- 
neral law,  or  is  in  order  to  a  grace  instrumental  and  minis- 
tering to  it,  or  be  the  defalcation  or  the  not  using  of  our  own 
rights,  or  be  a  thing  that  is  good  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
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and  a  more  perfect  prosecution  of  a  law  or  grace*  that  is,  if 
it  be  a  part  or  a  relatire  of  a  law:  if  a  law  be  the  foundation* 
whatsoever  is  bnilt  upon  it»  grows  up  towards  heaven,  and 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  evil  rewards  of  superstition. 

But,  that  what  of  itself  is  innocent  or  laudable,  may  not 
be  spoiled  by  evil  appendages,  it  is  necessary  that  we  ob- 
serve the  following  cautions. 

20.  (1.)  Whatsoever  any  man  does  in  an  uncommanded 
instance,  it  must  be  done  with  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
science ;  that  is,  it  must  not  be  pressed  to  other  men  as  a 
law  which  to  ourselves  is  only  an  act  of  love,  or  an  in- 
strument of  a  virtue,  or  the  appendage  and  relative  of  a  grace* 
It  must,  I  say,  be  done  with  liberty  of  conscience,  that  is, 
without  imposing  it  as  of  itself  necessary,  or  a  part  of  the 
service  of  Ood  :  and  so  it  was  anciently  ^,  in  the  matter  of 
worship  towards  the  east :  for  though  generally  the  Christ- 
ians did  worship  towards  the  east,  yet  in  Antioch  they  wor- 
shipped towards  the  west.  But  when  they  begin  to  have  opi- 
nions concerning  the  circumstance,  and  think  that  abstract- 
ing from  the  order  or  the  accidental  advantage,  there  is  some 
religion  in  the  thing  itself,  then  it  passes  from  what  it  ought 
to  what  it  ought  not,  and  by  degrees  proves  folly  and  dreams. 
For  when  it  comes  to  be  a  doctrine  and  injunction  of  men, 
when  that  is  taught  to  be  necessary  which  God  hath  left  at 
liberty,  and  taken  from  it  all  proper  necessity ;  it  then 
changes  into  superstition  and  injustice  ;  for  it  is  an  invading 
the  rights  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man ;  it  gives  a  law  to 
him  that  is  as  free  as  ourselves,  and  usurps  a  power  of  mak- 
ing laws  of  conscience,  which  is  only  God's  subject  and 
God's  peculiar.  Dogmatizing  and  censoriousness  make  a 
will-worship  to  be  indeed  superstition. 

In  prosecution  of  this  it  is  to  be  added,  it  is  as  great  a 
sin  to  teach  for  doctrines  the  prohibitions  of  men,  as  the  in- 
junctions and  commandments ;  to  say  that  we  may  not  do 
what  is  lawful,  as  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  that,  which  ia 
only  permitted,  or  is  commended.  He  that  imposes  on 
men's  conscience  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  that  God  hath 
not  imposed,  is  equally  injurious,  and  equally  superstitious; 
and  we  can  no  more  serve  or  please  God  in  abstaining  from 
what  is  innocent,  than  we  can  by  doing  what  he  hath  coop' 

'  SoomC  lib.  5.  eap.  tf. 
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miJHided.    He  that  thinks  be  serres  Ood  by  looking  to  the 
^flBt  wben  be  pnys,  and  believes  all  men  and  at  all  times  to 
be  obliged  to  do  so^  is  a  superstitiotts  man :  but  he  who  be- 
lieves  this  to  be  superstition,  and  therefore  turns  from  the 
east,  and  believes  it  also  to  be  necessary  that  he  do  not  look 
that  way,  is  equally  guilty  of  the  same  folly ;  and  is  like  a 
trayeller  that  so  long  goes  from  the  east,  that  he  comes  to  it 
by  his  long  progression  in  the  circle.    If  by  the  law  of  Ood 
it  be  not  sinful,  or  if  by  the  law  of  Ood  it  be  not  necessary, 
no  doctrines  of  men  can  make  it  so  :  to  call  good  evil,  or 
evil  good,  is  equally  hateful  to  Ood  :  and  as  every  man  is 
bound  to  preserve  his  liberty  that  a  yoke  be  not  imposed 
upon  his  conscience,  and  he  be  tied  to  do  what  Ood  hath 
left  free ;  so  he  is  obliged  to  take  care  that  he  be  not  hindered, 
but  still  that  he  may  do  it  if  he  will.    That  this  no  way  re- 
lates to  human  laws,  I  shall  afterward  discourse :  I  now  only 
speak  of  imposition  upon  men's  understandings,  not  upon 
their  wills  or  outward  act.     He  that  says,  that  without  a  sui^ 
plioe  we  cannot  pray  to  Ood  acceptably,  and  he  that  says  we 
cannot  pray  well  with  it,  are  both  to  blame ;  but  if  a  positive 
law  of  our  superior  intervenes,  that  is  another  considera- 
tion :  for,  *'  qus^am,  quae  licent,  tempore  et  loco  mutato  non 
licent,''  said  Seneca ;  and  so,  on  the  contrary,  that  may 
be  lawful  or  unlawful,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  accidmt* 
ally,  which  is  not  so  in  its  own  nature  and  the  intentiong 
of  God. 

21.  (2.)  Whatsoever  pretends  to  lawfulness  or  praise  by 
bring  an  instrument  of  a  virtue  and  the  minister  of  a  law, 
must  be  an  apt  instrument,  naturally,  rationally,  prudently, 
or  by  institution,  such  as  may  do  what  is  pretended.  Thus 
although  in  order  to  prayer  I  may  very  well  fast,  to  alleviate 
die  body  and  make  the  spirit  more  active  and  untroubled ; 
yet  against  a  day  of  prayer  I  will  not  throw  all  the  goods  out 
of  my  house,  that  my  dining-room  may  look  more  likea  cha« 
pel,  or  the  sight  of  worldly  goods  may  not  be  in  my  eye  at 
the  instant  of  my  devotion  :  because  as  this  is  an  uncom- 
manded  instance,  so  it  is  a  foolish  and  an  unreasonable  instru- 
ment. The  instrument  must  be  such  as  is^  commonly  used 
by  wise  and  good  men  in  the  like  cases,  or  something  that 
bath  a  natnral  proportion  and  efficacy  to  the  eflPect. 

22.  (3.)  Whatsoever  pretends  ta  be  a  service  of  Ood  in 
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an  uncommanded  instance,  by  being  the  specification  of  a 
general  command*  or  the  instance  of  a  grace,  must  be  natu- 
rally dnd  univocally  such,  not  equivocally  and  by  pretension 
only :  of  which  the  best  sign  is  this, — If  it  be  against  any  one 
commandment  directly  or  by  consequent,  it  cannot  accepta- 
bly pursue  or  be  tlie  instance  of  any  other.  Thus  when  the 
Gnostics  abused  their  disciples  by  a  pretence  of  humility, 
telling  them  that  they  ought  by  the  mediation  of  angels  to 
present  their  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  and  not  by  the  Son 
of  God,  it  being  too  great  a  presumption  to  use  his  name- and 
an  immediate  address  to  him  (as  St.  Chrysostom,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  (Ecumenius,  report  of  them), — this  was  a  culpable 
will-worship,  because  the  relation  it  pretended  to  humility, 
was  equivocal  and  spurious^  it  was  expressly  against  an  arti-^ 
cie  of  faith  *  and  a  divine  commandment.  So  did  the  Py- 
thagoreans in  their  pretensions  to  mortification ;  they  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  marriages,  from  flesh,  from  fish,  as 
unclean,  and  ministries  of  sin,  and  productions  of  the  devil. 
Both  these  the  Apostle  reproves  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians ;  and  therefore  condemns  all  things  of  the  same  un- 
reasonableness. 

28.  (4.)  All  uncommanded  instances  of  piety  must  be  re-* 
presented  by  their  own  proper  qualities,  effect,  and  worthi- 
ness )  that  isi  if  all  their  worth  be  relative,  they  must  not 
be  taught  as  things  of  an  absolute  excellency,  or  if  it  be  a 
matter  of  abstinence  from  any  thing  that  is  permitted,  and 
that  abstinence  be  by  reason  of  danger  or  temptation, 
error  or  scandal,  it  must  not  be  pressed  as  abstinence  from 
a  thing  that  is  simply  unlawfol,  or  the  duty  simply  neces* 
sary.  Thus  the  Encratites  and  Manichees  were  superstitibus 
persons,  besides  their  heresy ;  because  although  they  might 
lawfully  have  abstained  from  all  ordinary  use  of  wine,  in  order 
to  temperance .  and  severe  sobriety,  yet  when  they  began  to 
say^  that  such  abstinence  was  necessary,  and  all  wine  was  an 
abomination,  they  passed  into  a  direct  Superstition,  and.  a 
eriminal  wiU-cworship.  While  the  Novatians  dented  to  re* 
concile  some  sort  of  lapsed  criminak,  .they,  did  it  for  disci- 
jdine,  and  for  the  interests  of  a  holy  life,  they  did  jio  more 
than  divers  parts  of  the  church  of  God  did  $  but  when  that 
discipline^  which  once  was  useful,  became  now  to  be  into- 

■  John,  Xfi.  f 8. 
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lerable,  and  that  which  was  only  matter  of  goveniment  b«f- 
oaoie  also  matter  of  doctrine,  then  they  did  that  which  our 
blessed  Savioar  reproved  in  the  Pharisees,  ''  they  taught  for 
doctrines  the  injunctions  of  men/'  and  made  their  will-wois- 
ship  to  be  superstition.  ' 

24.  (5.)  When  any  uncommanded  instance  relative  to  a 
commandment' is  to  be  performed,  it  ought  to  be  done  tempe- 
rately, and  according  to  its  own  proportion  and  usefulness ; 
for  if  a  greater  zeal  invites  us  to  the  action,  we  must  not 
give  the  reins  and  liberty  to  that  zeal,  and  suffer  it  to  pass 
on  as  far  as  it  naturally  can ;  but  as  far  as  piously  and  pru- 
ilently  it  ought  He  that  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  may,  upon 
the  stock  of  the  same  virtue,  spare  all  vain  or  less  necessary 
expense,  and  be  a  good  husband  to  the  poor,  and  highly 
please  Ood,  with  these  ^uncommanded  instances  of  duty :  but 
then  he  must  not  prosecute  them  beyond  the  reason  of  his 
own  affiiirs,  to  the  ruin  of  his  relations,  to  the  danger  of 
temptation.  To  pray  is  good  ;  to  keep  the  continual  sacri- 
fice of  morning  and  evening  devotions  is  an  excellent  speci- 
fication of  the  duty  of '  Pray  continually :'  now  he  that  prays 
more  frequently  does  still  better;  but  there  is  a  period,  beyond 
which  the  multiplication  and  intension  of  the  duty  are  not  to 
extend.  For  although  to  pray  nine  times  is  more  than  is  de- 
scribed in  any  diurnal  or  nocturnal  o£Sce ;  yet  if  any  man 
shall  pray  nine-and-twenty  times,  and  prosecute  the  excess 
to  all  degrees  which  he  naturally  can,  and  morally  cannot> 
that  is,  ought  not, — his  will-worship  degenerates  into  super- 
stition ;  because  it  goes  beyond  the  natural  and  rational 
measures,  which  though  they  may  be  enlarged  by  the  pas- 
sions of  religion,  yet  must  not  pass  beyond  the  periods  of 
reason,  and  usurp  the  places  of  other  duties  civil  and  reli- 
gions. 

25.  If  these  measures  be  observed,  the  voluntary  and 
uncommanded  actions  of  religion,  either  by  their  cognation' 
to  the  laws,  or  adoption  into  obedience,  become  acceptable 
to  God,  and  by  being  a  voluntary  worship,  or  an  act  of  re- 
ligion proceeding  from  the  will  of  man,  that  is,  from  his 
love  and  from  his  desires  to  please  God,  are  highly  reward- 
able  :  El  yAp  heutv  rovro  TrpoKrmj,  fuir^hvixw,  said  St.  Paul ; 
U  If  I  do  this  thing  with  a  voluntary  act  of  free  choice,  then 
I  have  a  reward."    And  that  no  man  may  be  affrighted  with 
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those  words  of  God '  to  the  Jews,—''  Who  hath  required  these 
things  at  yoar  hands/' — as  if  every  thing  were  to  be  con- 
demned concerning  which  God  coold  say, ''  Qnis  requisivit  f^ 
meaning,  that '  he  never  had  given  a  commandoient  to  have 
done  it;'  it  is  considerable,  that  God  speaks  not  of  voluntary, 
but  of  commanded  services;  he  inetances  in  such  things 
which  himself  had  required  at  their  hands,  '  their  sacrifioes 
of  bulls  and  goats,  their  new*moons  and  solemn  assemblies, 
their  sabbaths  and  oblations  :*  but  because  they  were  not, 
done  with  that  piety  and  holiness  as  God  inteoded,  Ckni 
takes  no  delight  in  the  outward  services :  so  that  this  cott- 
demns  the  unholy  keeping  of  a  law,  that  is,  observing  the 
body,  not  the  spirit  of  religion ;  but  at  no  hand  does  God 
reject  voluntary  significations  of  a  commanded-  duty,  which 
proceed  from  a  well-instructed  and  more  loving  spirit,  as  ap** 
pears  in  the  case  of  vows  and  free-wilUofferings  in  the  law  ; 
which  although  they  were  will-worshippings,  or  voluntary 
services,  and  therefore  the  matter  of  them  was  not  com- 
manded, yet  the  religion  was  approved.  And  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  these  were  not  will-worshippings,  because  they 
were  recommended  by  God  in  general ;  I  reply.  Though  Qtej 
were  recommended,  yet  they  were  left  to  the  liberty  and 
choice  of  our  will ;  and  if  that  recommendation  of  them  be 
sufficient  to  sanctify  such  voluntary  religion,  then  vre  are 
safe  in  this  whole  question ;  for  so  did  our  blessed  Saviour 
in  the  Gospel,  as  his  Father  did  in  the  Law,  "  Qui  potest 
capere,  capiat ;"  and,  ^'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  ;*' — and  so  saith  St.  Paul  ^  "  He  that  standeth  fast  in 
his  heart — (that  is,  hath  perfectly  resolved,  and  is  of  a  oo»» 
stant  temper)-^having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power  over  his 
own  will,  and  hath  judged  in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep  hie 
virgin,  doth  well."  But  the  ground  of  all  is  this ;  all  volun* 
tary  acts  of  worship  or  religion  are  therefore  acceptable, 
''Quia  fundamentum  habent  in  lege  divina,'*  "God's  law 
is  the  ground  of  them ;" — that  is  the  canon ;  and  these  will* 
worshippings  are  but  the  descant  upon  the  plain  song :  some 
way  or  other  they  have  their  authority  and  ground  from  the 
law  of  God ;  for, 

26.  Whatsoever  hath  its  whole  foundation  in  a  peraua^* 
sion  that  is  merely  human,  and  no  ways  relies  upon  the  law 

f  Istt.  i.  11— IS.  9  1  Cor.  fir.  ST. 
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or  the  expressed  will  of  God,  that  is  will-worship  in  the  cri- 
minal  sense,  that  is,  it  is '  superstition/ — So  the  vulgar  Latin 
and  Erasmus  render  the  word  lOiXoOpiiaKda,  or '  will- wor- 
ship ;'  and  they  both  signify  the  same  thing,  when  will-wor* 
ship  is  so  defined  :  but  if  it  be  defined  by  ''  a  religious  pas* 
sion  or  excess  in  uncommanded  instances  relating  to,  or  be-*, 
ing  founded  in,  the  law  and  will  of  Ood,"  then  will-worship 
signifies  nothing  but  what  is  good,  and  what  is  better ;  it  is 
a  free-will-ofiering,  cucpij3€orari|  alpsmc  r^c  dpn<rKc(aCf  like  the 
institution  under  which  St.  Paul  was  educated,  *'  the  strictest 
and  exactest  sect  of  the  religion ;"  and  they  that  live  accord* 
ingly,  wre ueav9iaZ6fuvoi  r^  v6ft^j  ''the  voluntary  and  most 
willing  subjects  of  the  law.''  So  that  although  concerning 
some  instances  it  can  be  said,  To^y  Itrrcv  iwtrayiJia,  **  This  is 
directly  a. commandment;"  and  concerning  others.  To  Si  rrtQ 
^uifC irpoafp<(fECi»C  Kar6p9^iML,  "This  is  a  virtuous  or  a  right 
action  of  my  choice ;"  yet  these  are  no  otherwise  opposed 
than  as  '  in'  and  '  super ;'  for  the  one  are  cv  r^c  ivroXnc  ra^ci» 
^  in  the  order  and  constitution  of  the  commandment,"  the 
other  irlp  n^v  ivroXtiv  (as  St.  Chrysostom  expresses  it),  are 
**  above  Uie  commandment :"  yet  all  are  in  the  same  form  or 
category  :  it  is  within  the  same  limits  and  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  to  the  same  ends,  and  by  the  same  rule,  and  of  the 
same  holiness,  and  by  a  greater  love ;  that  is  all  the  differ- 
ence :  and  thus  it  was  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world,  in 
all  institutions  and  in  all  religions,  which  Ood  ever  loved. 

27.  I  only  instance  in  the  first  ages  and  generations  of 
mankind,  because  in  them  there  is  pretended  some  difficulty 
to  the  question.  Abel  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  and  so  did 
Cain ;  and  in  the  days  of  Enoch  "  men  began  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ^ ;"  and  a  priesthood  was  instituted  in 

^  Malti  eommeDturioram  et  ooiitroveniarom  scriptores  ex  his  verbii  eliciaiit«  bo- 
laioM  HIIbs  teeoli  oorot  ritot ,  oovm  eerenomu  et  religioiiw  foraiM  inslitaiMe ;  qai» 
fsUioet  certaro  est,  eb  e%ordio  bumsiil  generis  Iioinines  Deum  colaiste,  atqoe  •ide6 
*  iBvocasse  oonen  Domini.'  Hoc  er^  qood  quasi  de  novo  faolain  recensetor,  est  in- 
•litatio  Bovoram  ritaooi,  qaibas  quasi  de  preprio  Deem  oolere  Yoloeniat.  Atoolan- 
4mm  est  io  honim  Yerboram  sensa,  nihil  esse  certum  quod  ad  banc  rem  possit  per- 
tinere.  Nam  passim,  in  Hebneorom  commentariis,  secuinra  Enoch  tauqoara  impfam 
aBC«HH«isr:  etHebnei  expooere  aelebavt  baoo  looam  quasi  sonsaa  esaet;  '  Mium 
9mm  Baoch  natiuesset,  bomines  profanasse  noraen  Domini  invooandu  ooneo  eju  su- 
per ereataras/  sic  enim  ?erbnm  7nV1»  derivatura  scilicet  a  Toee  Colin,  i.e.  profana, 
profbaasse  iaterpretali  mtot :  bomines  sciUoet  tone  ocepisse  appeHare  fHios  boaiinoin, 
•iaaiaialia,  et  berbas,  nooMae  Dei  sancti  beoedicti.  Abenexra  aalem  et  Abrabaaeel 
aiaaplidorem  borom  rerboram  sensam  relinuerant:  coepernnt  »cilicel '  commatno- 
rara  craatoram  f«aip,*et  ad  nonen  ejas  opera  ct  ratioqas  dirig^e.' 
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every  family,  and  the  '  major-domo*  was  the  priest,  and  God 
was  worshipped  by  consumptive  oblations  :  and  to  this  they 
were  prompted  by  natural  reason,  and  for  it  there  was  no 
command  of  Grod.    So  St.  Chrysostom ' :  Ou  yap  wtpl  revoc 
fiaOwv,  ovSl  v4piOv  TTtpi  mtap\wv  itaXeyofihHnp  mura  JuBoAaac 
a  AX'  ocicoOcv  Koi  mpa  roO  <rvv€cSoroc  iiSa\0ki^9  nfv  dwrlaw  «cs£*. 
vqv  av^vcYKs*  "  Abel  was  not  taught  of  any  one,  neither  had 
he  received  a  law  concerning  the  oblation  of  firstfruits ;  but 
of  himself  and  moved  by  his  conscience  he  offered  that  sa* 
orifice  f' — and  ^  the  author  of  the  Answers  '  ad  Orthodozoa' 
in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  affirms,  OvSclc  riifv  dvravrwy 
ra  SXoya  yfwrlav  rtf  dctJ  irpo  rov  vofiou  fura  rifv  difav  &cira&v 
f OiNje,  «cf  V  ^vfrac  o  Oeoc  ravniv  irpocrSc^ficvoc«  rn  ToivK  airo* 
So)^p  Seucvvoiv  rov  OiMravra  fvapforov  avr^i  "  They  who  of* 
fered  to  God,  before  the  law,  the  sacrifice  of  beasts,  did  not 
do  it  by  a  divine  commandment,  though  God  by  accepting 
it  gave  testimony,  that  the  person  who  offered  it,  was  pleasing 
to  him."    What  these  instances  do  effect  or  persuade,  we 
shall .  see  in  the  sequel ;  in  the  meantime  I  observe,  that 
they  are  men  of  differing  persuasions  used  to  contrary  pur- 
poses.    Some  there  are  that  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  power 
of  men  to  appoint  new  instances  and  manners  of  religion,  and 
to  invent  distinct  matters  and  forms  of  divine  worship ;  and 
they  suppose  that  by  these  instances  they  are  warranted  to 
say,  '  that  we  may  in  religion  do  whatsoever  by  natural  rea-^ 
son  we  are  prompted  to ;'  for  Abel,  and  Cain,  and  Enochs- 
did  their  services  upon  no  other  account.    Others  that  8us« 
pect  every  thing  to  be  superstitious  that  is  uncommanded, 
and  believe  all  sorts  of  will-worship  to  be  criminal^  say — 
that  if  Abel  did  this  wholly  by  his  natural  reason  and  reli- 
gion,  then  this  religion,  being  by  the  law  of  nature,  was  ako 
a  command  of  God ;  so  that  still  it  was  done  by  the  force  of 
a  law,  for  a  law  of  nature  being  a  law  of  God,  whatsoever  is 
done  by  that  is  necessary,  not  will-worship,  or  an  act  of 
choice  and  a  voluntary  religion. 

28.  Now  these  men  divide  the  truth  between  them.  For 
it  is  not  true  that  whatsoever  is  taught  us  by  natural  reason, 
is  bound  upon  us  by  a  natural  law :  which  proposition,  al- 
though I  have  already  proved  competently,  yet  I  shall  not 
omit  to  add  some  things  here  to  the  illustration  of  it,  as  being 

*  19  d«  SUIuU.  k  Ad  QiMt  St. 
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yery  material  to  the  present  question  and  rule  of  conscience. 
Socinns,  the  lawyer,  affirmed  reason  to  be  the  natural  law, 
by  which  men  are  inclined  first,  and  then  determined  to  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  reason.    But  this  cannot  be  true,  lest 
we  should  be  constrained  to  affirm,  that  God  hath  left  thei 
government  of  the  world  to  an  uncertain  and  imperfect 
guide ;  for  nothing  so  differs  as  the  reasonings  of  men,  and 
a  man  may.  do  according  to  his  reason,  and  yet  do  very  ill. 
"  Sicut  omnis  citharcedi  opus  est  citharam  pulsare,  periti  vero 
ac  probe  docti  recte  pulsare :  sic  hominis  cujuscunque  est 
agere  cum  ratione,  probi  vero  hominis  est  recte  cum  ratione' 
opemri ;"  so  Aristotle' :  '*  It  is  the  work  of  every  musician 
to  play  upon  his  instrument;  but  to  play  well  requires  art 
and  skill :  so  every  man  does  according  to  reason ;  but  to 
do  righteous  things,  and  according  to  right  reason,  must 
suppose  a  wise  and  a  good  man."  The  consequent  ofthis  is, 
that  reason  is  not  the  natural  law,  but  reason  when  it  is 
rightly  taught,  well  ordered,  truly  instructed,  perfectly  com- 
manded ;  the  law  is  it  that  binds  us  to  operate  according  to 
ri^t  reason,  and  commands  us  we  should  not  decline  from 
it.    He  that  does  according  to  the  natural  law,  or  the  law  of 
God,  does  not,  cannot,  do  amiss  :  but  when  reason  alone  is 
his  warrant  and  his  guide,  he  shall  not  always  find  out  what 
18  i^easing  to  God.    And  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  say, 
that  not  every  man's  reason,  but  right  reason,  shall  be  the 
law.  •  For  every  man  thinks  his  own  reason  right,  and  whole 
nations  differ  in  the  assignation  and  opinions  of  right  reason ; 
and  who  shall  be  judge  of  all,  but  God  i  and  he  that  is  the 
judge  must  also  be  the  lawgiver,  else  it  will  be  a  sad  story 
for  us  to  come  under  his  judgment,  by  whose  laws  and  mea- 
sures we  were  not  wholly  directed.    If  God  had  commanded 
the  priests'  pectoral  to  be  set  with  rubies,  and  had  given  no 
instrument  of  discerning  his  meaning  but  our  eyes,  a  red 
crystal  or  stained  glass  would  have  passed  instead  of  rabies: 
but  by  other  measures  than  by  seeing  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  precious  stone  from  a  bright  counterfeit.     As  our  eyes 
are  to  the  distinction  of  visible  objects,  so  is  our  reason  to 
spiritual,  the  instrument  of  judging,  but  not  alone  :  but  as 
reason  helps  our  eyes,  so  does  revelation  inform  our  reason ; 

1  Ethio.Jib.  l^op*.  7. — ^Tbe  wurdA,  qaoied  bj  Bp.  Tajlor,  seem  to  be  «  fret 
ptnpbimse  of  the  uri](iiuil :  see  Wilkinsob's  editioo,  p«ge  S2»  (J..R.  P.) 
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and  we  have  no  law,  till  by  revelattooi  or  some  specific  com- 
manication  of  his  pleasure  God  hath  declared  and  made  a  law. 
""  Now  all  the  law  of  God  which  we  call  natural,  is  rea- 
son, that  is,  so  agreeable  to  natural  and  congenite  reason, 
that  the  law  is,  in  the  matter  of  it,  written  in  our  hearts  before 
it  is  made  to  be  a  law.  "  Lex  est  natnr»  vis,  et  ratio  pmdentis 
juris  atque  injur iee  regulse :"  so  Cicero  \  But  though  all  the 
law  of  nature  be  reason :  yet  whatsoever  is  reason,  is  not  pre- 
sently a  law  of  nature.  And  therefore  that  I  may  return  to 
the  instances  we  are  discoursing  of,  it  follows  not  that  al- 
though Abel  and  Cain  and  Enoch  did  do  some  actions  of 
religion  by  the  dictate  of  natural  reason,  that  therefore  they 
did  it  by  the  law  of  nature :  for  every  good  act  that  any  man 
can  do,  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  but  every  act  we  do  is 
not  by  a  law;  as  appears  in  all  the  instances  I  have  given  in 
the  explication  and  commentaries  on  Uiese  two  last  rules. 
Secondly,  on  the  other  side  it  is  not  true,  that  we  may  do  it 
in  religion,  whatsoever  we  are  prompted  to  by  natural  rea- 
son. For  although  natural  reason  teaches  us  that  God  is  to  be 
loved,  and  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  that  is,  it  tells  us  he  is 
our  supreme,  we  his  creatures  and  his  servants ;  vre  had  onr 
being  from  him,  and  we  still  depend  upon  him,  and  he  is  the 
end  of  all  who  is  the  beginning  of  all,  and  therefore  what* 
soever  came  from  him  must  also  tend  to  him ;  and  whoso- 
evor  made  every  thing,  must  needs  make  every  thing  for  him- 
self,— for  he  being  the  fountain  of  perfection,  nothing  could 
be  good  but  what  is  from,  and  for,  and  by,  and  to,  that  foun- 
tain, and  therefore  that  every  thing  must,  in  its  way,  honour 
and  serve  and  glorify  him : — now  I  say,  althongh  all  this  is 
taught  us  by  natui'al  reason,  by  this  reason  we  are  taught 

■■  Lex  Dei  nentem  nostram  ineeodeot,  earn  ad  le  perlnibit,  eoDMieBtianqii* 
■oarram  veHicat,  qa«  at  ipaa  aicatia  Boaine  las  dicitar.  D— aaw.  Kb.  4.  aap.  S3. 
4e  Fide.  IJbi  ClicblOTKoa  aic  exponit,  1»  Bentia  ooatne  est  ipaa  aataralia  ratio 
Dei  legem  hal^eos  stbi  inditam,  impreuaaiqae  ct  insitaai,  qai  bonam  i  malo  interao 
liMuae  dijodicaaiaa. — S.  fjieroajmaa  epiat.  151.  ad  Algiai.  q.  S.  fame  legvai  appellat 
legem  inlelligentiK,  qaam  igaorat  piieritia,neaeit  ialuiUa,  taoe  aotem  renit  et  pnecipit, 
qoando  incipii  intelligentia. — B.  Maiimua,  torn.  5.  Bibliotb.  oentar.  5.  eap.  IS.  Lax 
■atane  eat  latio  yaloMlia,  qaw  eaptiraai  taaot  eeaama  ad  daleadaH  ns  inalioaft- 
lem.  Hoe  dixit  imperfecte,  quia  ratio  naturalia,  taot^m  eat  materia  legia  nataralia. — 
Itectitts  S.  Aagaatinos,  lib.  9.  de  lermoiie  Domini  ia  monte,  Nallara  animam  ease 
qwe  tatieeioari  peaait,  in  eojua  eonaeientia  noa  toquatar  Den :  qmia  amm  legem  vata* 
ralem  ia  oordibot  bomioam  aeribit  nisi  Deaa  ?  hoc  acilioet  inaaens  noa  rationem  aolam* 
aed  Deem  loqoentem  ex  prinetpiia  noatne  ralionis  saoxissa  legem. — Idem  dixit  ex« 
plieaties,  lib.  tt,  ooatr.  Faas.  eap.  tf.  legem  mternam  eaae  divioam  ratioBCfli  ve^ 
telaatatom  ordinem  natnralem  eonaervari  jabestcm,  perttiTbari  vetantem. 

"  De  Legibaa,  i.  6.  Wagner,  p.  S7. 
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that  God  must  be  wonikspped  i  yet  that  cannot  tell  ua  kow 
God  will  be  worahipped.  Natural  reason  can  tell  m  what 
18  oar  obligation,  becanse  it  can  discourse  of  our  nature 
and  production,  our  relation  and  minority ;  but  natural 
reason  cannot  tell  us  by  what  instances  God  will  be  pleased 
with  us,  or  prevailed  with  to  do  us  new  benefits ;  becauae 
no  natural  reason  can  inform  us  of  the  will  of  God,  till  him* 
self  hath  declared  that  will.  Natural  reason  tells  us  we  are 
to  obey  God ;  but  natural  reaaon  cannot  tell  us  in  what  po* 
aitive  commandments  God  will  be  obeyed,  till  he  declares 
what  he  will  command  us  to  do  and  observe.  So  though  by 
nature  we  are  taught,  that  we  must  worship  God ;  yet  by 
what  significations  of  duty,  and  by  what  actions  of  rdigion 
this  is  to  be  done,  depends  upon  such  a  cause  as  nothing 
but  itself  can  manifest  and  publish. 

29.  And  this  is  apparent  in  the  religion  of  the  old  world, 
the  religion  of  sacrifices  and  consumptive  oblations;  which 
it  is  certain  themselves  did  not  choose  by  natural  reason, 
but.  they  were  taught  and  enjoined  by  God :  for  that  it  is  no' 
part  of  a  natural  religion  to  kill  beasts,  and  offer  to  God  wine 
and  fitty  is  evident  by  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  the 
cause  of  their  institution,  and  the  matter  of  fact,  that  is,  the 
evidence  that  they  came  in  by  positive  constitution.  For 
'  blood'  was  anciently  the  ^  sanction*  of  laws  and  covenants, 
'  Sanctio  i sanguine'  say  the  grammarians;  because  the  sano« 
tion  of  establishment  of  laws  was  it  which  bound  the  life  of 
man  to  the  lawyund  therefore  when  the  lawwas  broken,  the  life 
or  the  blood  was  forfeited ;  but  then  as  in  covenants,  in  which 
sometimes  the  wilder  people  did  drink  blood,  the  gentler  and 
more  civil  did  drink  wine,  the  blood  of  the  grape ;  so  in  the 
forfeiture  of  laws  they  also  gave  the  blood  of  beasts  in  ex* 
change  for  their  own.  Now  that  this  was  less  than  what 
was  due  is  certain,  and  therefore  it  must  suppose  remission 
and  grace,  a  fitvourable  and  a  graci<Mi8  acceptation ;  which 
because  it  is  voluntary  and  arbitrary  in  God,  less  than  his 
due,  and  more  than  our  merit,  no  natural  reason  can  teach  us 
to  appease  God  with  sacrifices.  It  is  indeed  agreeable  to 
reason  that  Uood  should  be  poured  forth,  when  the  life  is  to 
be  paid,  because  the  blood  is  the  life;  but  that  one  life 
should  redeem  another,  that  the  blood  of  a  beast  should  be 
tdcen  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  a  man^  that  no  reason  natu- 
rally can  teach  us.    ^'  Ego  vero  destinavi  cum  vobis  in  altari 
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ad  expiationem  faciendam  pro  animis  yestris :  nam  sanguis 
est,  qni  pro  anhna  ezpiationem  focit/'  said  God  by  Moses : 
**  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for 
it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.*'  Ac- 
cording to  which  are  those  words  of  St.  Paul»  **  Without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;''  meaning,  that  in 
the  law,  all  expiation  of  sins  was  by  sacrifices,  to  which 
Christ  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  put  a  period.  But  all  this 
religion  of  sacrifices,  was,  I  say,  by  God's  appointment; 
<<  Ego  vero  destinavi,"  so  said  God ;  ''  I  have  designed  or 
decreed  it :"  but  that  this  was  no  part  of  a  law  of  nature,  or 
of  prime  essential  reason,  appears  in  this,  1.  Because  God 
confined  it  among  the  Jews  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  Uiat 
only  in  the  land  of  their  own  inheritance,  the  land  of  pro- 
mise ;  which  could  no  more  be  done  in  a  natural  religion 
than  the  sun  can  be  confined  to  a  village-chapel.  2.  Be- 
cause God  did  express  oftentimes  that  he  took  no  delight 
In  sacrifices  of  beasts;  as  appears  in  Psalm  xl.  1.  li.  and 
Isa.  i.  Jer.  vii.  Hosea,  vi.  Micah,  vi. — 3.  Because  he  tells 
us,  in  opposition  to  sacrifices  and  external  rites,  what 
that  is  which  is  the  natural  and  essential  religion  in  which 
he  does  delight ;  the  ''  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart ;"  that '  we  should  walk  in  the 
way  he  hath  appointed ;'  that  '  we  should  do  justice  and' 
judgment,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God :'  ^  he  desires 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt-offerings.*  4.  Because  Gabriel  the  archangel 
foretold^  that  the  Messias  should  make  the  daily  sacrifice  to 
cease.  6.  Because  for  above  sixteen  hundred  years  God 
hath  suffered  that  nation,  to  whom  he  gave  the  law  of  sacri* 
fices,  to  be  without  temple,  or  priest,  or  altar,  and  therefore 
without  sacrifice. 

30.  But  then  if  we  inquire  why  God  gave  the  law  of  8a« 
orifices,  and  was  so  long  pleased  with  it;  the  reasons  are 
evident  and  confessed.  1.  Sacrifices  were  types  of  that 
great  oblation  which  was  made  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross. 
2.  It  was  an  expiation  which  was  next  in  kind  to  the  real 
forfeiture  of  our  own  lives  :  it  was  blood  for  blood,  a  life  for 
life,  a  less  for  a  greater;  it  was  that  which  might  make  ua- 
confess  God's  sererity  against  siu,  though  not  feel  it ;  it  was 
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enough  to  make  ub  hate  the  Mtl,  but  not  to  sink  under  it^  it 
was  sufficient  for  a  fine,  but  so  as  to  preserve  the  stake ;  it 
was  a  manuduction  to  the  great  sacrifice,  but  suppletory  of 
the  great  loss  and  forfeiture ;  it  was  enough  to  glorify  God, 
and  by  it  to  save  ourselves ;  it  was  insufficient  in  itself,  but 
accepted  in  the  great  sacrifice ;  it  was  enough  in  shadow, 
when  the  substance  was  so  certainly  to  succeed.    3.  It  was 
given  the  Jews  8ir<kic  vuZofUvoi,  icai  wiro  kXoiou  iyx6fi€voi,  Tf}c 
iroXv^tov  irXainic  iKvrim,  as  the  author  p  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitution  affirms,  that "  being  laden  with  the  expense  of 
sacrifices  to  one  God,  they  might  not  be  greedy  upon  the 
same  terms  to  run  after  many:"  and  therefore  the  same  author 
affirms,  "  before  their  golden,  calf,  and  other  idolatries,  sacri-' 
fices  were  not  commanded  to  the  Jews,  but  persuadedonly;'' 
recommended,  and  left  unto  their  liberty.     By  which  we  are 
at  last  brought  to  this  truth ;  that  it  was  taught  by  God  to 
Adam,  and  by  him  taught  to  his  posterity,  that  they  should 
in  their  several  manners  worship  God  by  giving  to. him  some- 
thing of  all  that  he  had  given  us ;  and  therefore  something 
of  our  time,  and  something  of  our  goods :  and  as  that  waa 
to  be  spent  in  praises  and  celebration  of  his  name,  so  these 
were  to  be  given  in  consumptive  ofierings*i ;  but  the  manner 
and  the  measure  were  left  to  choice,  and  taught  by  superadded 
reasons  and  positive  laws :  and  in  this  sense  are  those  wo.r(]|s 
to  be  understood,  which  above  I  cited  out  of  Justin  Martyr 
and    St.  Chrysostom..    To  this  purpose  Aquinas  cites  the 
gloss  upon  the  second  of  the  Colossians,  saying,  "  Ante  temr 
pus  legis  justps  per  interiorem  instinctum  instructos.fuisse 
de  mode  colendi  Deum,  quos  alii  sequebantur ;  postmodum 
vero  exterioribus.prfieceptis  circa  hoc  homines  fuisse  instruc-* 
tos,  quceprceterire  pestiferum  est :"  '^Before  the  law,  the  righ- 
teous had  a  certain  instinct  by  which  they  were  taught  how 
to  worship  God,  to  wit,  in  the  actions  of  internal  religion ;  but 
afterward  they  were  instructed  by  outward  precepts."    Th^t 
is,  the  natural  religion  consisting  in  prayers  and  praises,  in 
submitting  opr  understandings ,  and  subjecting  our  wills,  in 
these  things  the  wise  patriarchs  were  instructed  by  right  rea- 
son and  the  natural  duty  of  men  to  God :  but  as  for  all  ex- 
ternal religions,  in  these  things  they  had  a  teacher  and  a 
guide;  of  these  things  they  were  to  do  nothing  of  their  own 
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beadd.    la  whatsoever  is  from  within^  there  cfiiii  be  no  will- 
worship* — ^Tor  all  that  the  soul  can  do»  is  God's  right ;  and 
no  act  of  faith  or  hope  in  God»  no  charity*  no  degree  of  cha- 
rity* or  confidence,  or  desire  to  please  him*  can  be  supersti- 
tiotts*    But  because  in  outward  actions  there  may  be  inde- 
^nt  expressions  or  unapt  ministries*  or  instances  not  relative 
to  a  law  of  God  or  a  counsel  evangelical*  there  may  be  irre* 
gularity  and  obliquity,  or  direct  excess*  or  imprudent  expres- 
sions* therefore  they  needed  masters  and  teachers*  but  their 
great  teacher  was  God.    "  Deum  docuisse  Adam  cultum  di- 
vinum*  quo  ejus  benevolentiam  recuperaret*  qnam  per  pecca- 
iom  transgressionis  amiserat ;  ipsumque  docuisse  filios  suos 
dare  Deo  decimas  et  primitias*"  said  Hugo  de  S.  Victore : 
^  God  taught  Adam  how  to  worship  him*  and  by  what  means 
to  recover  his  favour*  from  which  he  by  transgression  fell  :** 
the  same  is  affirmed  by  St.  Athanasius  %  but  that  which 
he  adds*  that  '*  Adam  taught  his  children  to  give  firstfruita 
and  tenths*''  I  know  not  upon  what  authority  he  affirms  it. 
Indeed  Josephus '  seems  to  say  something  against  it ;  'O  6c&c 
Si  ravrg  fiaXXov  t|&rac  r^  Owri^  roic  avro^oroic  icac  Kara  ^v-> 
oiv  ytyoatv  ri/uci>/utvoc»  aXX    ov  ro«c  kqt  firtvcuav  avOpftnrou 
wXfovlrrov  Kara  filav  ire^vic«Mrc,  **  God  is  not  pleased  so  much 
in  oblation  of  such  things  which  the  greediness  and  violence 
of  man  forces  from  the  earth*  such  as  are  com  and  fruits ; 
but  is  more  pleased  with  that  which  comes  of  itself  naturally 
and  easily*  such  as  are  cattle  and  sheep.'*    And  therefore  he 
supposes  God  rejected  Cain  and  accepted  Abel*  because  Cain 
brought  fruits  which  were  procured  by  labour  and  tillage ; 
but  Abel  offered  sheep*  which  came  by  the  easy  methods  and 
pleasing  ministries  of  nature.  It  is  certain  Josephus  said  not 
true*  and  had  no  warrant  for  his  affirmative :  but  that  which 
his  discourse  does  morally  intimate*  is  very  right* — that  the 
things  of  man's  invention  please  not  God ;  but  that  which 
comes  from  him,  we  must  give  him  again,  and  serve  him  by 
what  he  hath  given  us,  and  our  religion  must  be  of  such 
things  as  come  to  us  from  God :  it  must  be  obedience  or 
compliance ;  it  must  be  something  of  mere  love*  or  something 
of  love  mingled  with  obedience :  it  is  certain  it  was  so  in  the 
instance  of  Abel. 

'  la  Rpiit.  do  PerSdift  Easebii ;  at  libro  raper  iUad*  Onnia  miht  tndiU  nut. 
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31.  And  this  appears  in  those  words  of  St  Panl^  *'By 
faith  Abel  ofiered  sacrifice :''  it  was  not  therefore  done  by 
choice  of  his  own  head ;  but '  by  the  obedience  of  faith/ 
which  supposes  revekition  and  the  command  or  declaration 
of  the  will  of  God.  And«  concerning  this,  in  the  traditions 
and  writings  of  the  easterlings,  we  find  this  story :  ''  In  the 
beginningof  mankind,  when  Eve,  for  the  peoplingof  the  world, 
was  by  God  so  blessed  in  the  production  of  children,  that  she 
aiw&ys  had  twins  before  the  l^rth  of  Setb*  and  the  twins  were 
ever  male  and  female,  that  they  might  interchangeably  marry, 
*  ne  gens  sit  unius  aetatis  populus  virorum,'  *  lest  mankind 
should  expire  in  one  generation;*  Adam  being  taught  by 
God  did  not  allow  the  twins  to  marry,  ovc  17  /ulv  ^mc  S/ua 
r§  ytvimi  Si^prqcw  xaX  SUZev^i,  'whom  nature  herself  by  their 
divided  birth  had  separated  and  divided ;'  but  appointed  that 
Cain  should  marry  the  twin-sister  of  Abel,  and  Abel  should 
marry  Azron  the  twin-sister  of  Cain :  but  Cain  thought  his 
own  twin^sister  the  more  beautiful,  and  resolved  to  marry  her. 
Adam  therefore  wished  them  to  inquire  of  God  by  sacrifice ; 
which  they  did :  and  because  Cain's  sacrifice  was  rejected, 
and  his  hopes  made  void,  and  his  desire  not  consented  to, 
he  killed  his  brother  Abel :  whose  twin-sister  after  fell  to 
the  portion  of  Seth,  who  had  none  of  his  own." — Upon  this 
occasion  sacrifices  were  first  offered.  Now  whether  God 
taught  the  religion  of  it  first  to  Adam,  or  immediately  to 
Cain  and  Abel,  yet  it  is  certain  from  the  Apostle  (upon  whom 
we  may  rely,  though  upon  the  tradition  of  the  easterlings  we 
may  not)  that  Abel  did  bis  religion  from  the  principle  of 
fiiih;  and  therefore  that  manner  of  worshipping  God  did  not 
consist  only  in  manners,  but  in  supernatural  mystery ;  that 
is,  all  external  forma  of  worshipping  are  no  parts  of  moral 
duty,  but  depend  upon  divine  institution  and  divine  accept- 
ance :  and  although  any  external  rite  that  is  founded  upon 
a  natural  rule  of  virtue*  may  be  accepted  into  religion,  when, 
that  virtue  is  a  law ;  yet  nothing  must  be  presented  to  God 
but  what  himself  haUi  chosen  some  way  or  other.  ''  Super- 
•titio  est  quando  traditioni  humansB  religionis  nomen  appli- 
catur/'  said  the  gloss  1;/' When  any  tradition  or  invention 
of  man  is  called  religion,  the  proper  name  of  it  is  supersti- 
tion ;"  that  is,  when  any  thing  is  brought  into  religion  and 
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18  ilself  made  to  be  a  worship  of  jGod,  it  is  a  will*worship  ia 
the  criminal  sense.  "  Haoc  video  sapientissimomm  fuisse  sen* 
tentiam,  legem  neque  hominum  ingeniis  excogitatam^necsd* 
turn  aliquod  esse  populorum*  sed  aeternum  quiddam,  quod  uni* 
yersnm  mundum  regeret,  imperandi  prohibendique  sapientia. 
Ita  principem  legem  illam  et  ultimam,  mentem  esse  dicebant, 
omnia  ratione  aut  cogentis,  ^ut  vetantis  Dei/'  said  Cicero  '; 
"  Neither  the  wit  of  man,  nor  the  consent  of  the  people^  is  a 
competent  warranty  for  any  prime  law ;  for  law  is  an  eternal 
thing,  fit  to  govern  the  world,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  com- 
manding or  forbidding."  Reason  indeed  is  the  aptness,  the 
disposition,  the  capacity  and  matter,  of  the  eternal  law ;  but 
the  life  and  form  of  it  are  the  command  of  God.  "  Every  plant 
which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted 
up.''  Some  plants  arise  from  seed,  some  from  slips  and  suck- 
ers, some  are  grafted,  and  some  inoculated;  and  all  these 
ivill  grow,  and  bring  forth  pleasing  fruit ;  but  if  it  grows  wild, 
that  is,  of  .its  own  accord,  the  fruit  is  fit  for  nothing,  and  the 
tree  is  fit  for  burning. 


RULE  XIV. 

The  Christian  Lata,  both  of  Faith  and  Manners,  is  fiilly  con- 
tained in  the  Iloljf  Scriptures ;  and  from  thence  only  can  t/ie 
Conscience  have  divine  Warrant  and  Authority. 

1.  Of  the  perfection  and  fulness  of  the  Christian  law  I  have 
already  given  accounts ;  but  where  this  law  is  recorded^  and 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  perfect  and  only  digest  of  it, 
in  the  matter  of  the  present  rule,  which  is  of  great  use  in  the 
rule  of  conscience ;  because  if  we  know  not  where  our  rule  is 
to  be  found,  and  if  there  can  be  several  tables  of  the  law 
pretended,  our  obedience  must  be  by  chance  or  our  own 
choice, — that  is,  it  cannot  be  obedience,  wjiich  must  be  volun^- 
tary  in  the  submission,  and  therefore  cannot  be  chance;  and 
it  must  be  determined  by  the  superior,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  our  own  antecedent  choice,  but  what  is  chosen  for  us. 

2.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment do  contain  the  whole  will  and  law  of  God,  is  affirmed 
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.by  Uie  priinitive  fathers,  and  by  all  the  reformed  churches; 
^hat  the  Scriptares  are  not  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  mah- 
nersy  but  that  tradition  is  to  be  added  to  inake  it  a  full  reposi- 
tory of  the  divine  will,  is  affirmed  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
For  the  establishing  of  the  truth  in  this  great  rule  and  direc- 
.tory  of  ccmsciene^  I  shall  first  show,  as  matter  of  fact^  that 
the  church  of  Ood,  in  all  the  first  and  best  ages,  when  tradi- 
tion could  be  more  certain,  and  assent  to  it  might  be  more 
reasonable,  did  nevertheless  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
their  only  rule  o^  faith  and  manners.  2.  Next,  I  shall  show 
what  use  there  was  of  traditions^  3^  That  the  topic  of  tra- 
ditions, after  the  consignation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
was  not  only  of  little  use  in  any  thing,  but  false  in  many 
things,  and  therefore  unsafe  in  all  quesiionfl;  and  as  the 
•world  grew  older,  traditions  grew  more  uncertain,  and  the 
argument  from  tradition  was  intolerably  worse. 

3.  (1.)  That  the  first  ages  of  the  church  did  appeal  to 
Scripture  in  all  their  questions,  I  appeal  to  these  testimonies. 
— ^t  Clemens  ^  of  Alexandria  hath  these  excellent  words : 
Ov  yiip  &vXS>Q  awoi^vofiivoic  ivBf&woiQ  vpotrixoifiev,  olc  koI 
uvrmro^alvcffdai  hr  Itrtic  tK^ariv*  clS*  ovk  apKit  fi6vov  airXoic 
tlvuv  rh  &iSav,  dXXii  TundHraadai  Sec  ro  Xt\9iv*  ov  riiv  iK  dv^ 
OpwTTWv  avtifilvofiiv  fiaptvptav,  aXka  rp  rov  Kvplov  ^<i>vp  vunoi-^ 
fuOa  rb  ZtrroifitvoVf  j|  iraarSjv  mroSd^^tav  ixByyvwrtpa,  /uoXXov 
Si  V  fiiv^  dirtiSci^cc,  ovcra  'nrfxivu.  **  It  iis  not  fit  that  we 
-should  simply  attend. to  the  affirmatives  of  men,  fot  our  nay 
may  be  as  good  as  their  yea.  But  if  the  thing  be  matter  of 
faith,  and  not  of  opinion  only,  let  us  not  stay  for  a  testimony 
of  man,  but  confirm  our  question  by  the  word  of  God; 
which  is  the  most  certain  of  all,  or  is  indeed  rather  the  only 
-demonstration/'-^Now  that  there  may  be  no  starting-hole 
from  these  words  of  the  saint,  I  only  add  this,  thai  it  is  plain, 
from  the  whole  order  of  his  discourse,  that  he  speaks  only  of 
the  word  of  God  written.  For  the  words  before  are  these  { 
^*  Do  they  take  away  all  demonstration,  or  do  they  affirm  that 
there  is  any?  I  suppose  they  will  grant  there  is  some; 
unless  they  have  lost  their  senses.  But  if  there  be  any 
demonstration,  it  is  necessary  that  we  make  inquiry,  koI  Ik 
rOv  aifTwv  ypa^Av  ci^av9av£iv  aTrodtuctiKwg,  'and  from  the 
Scriptures  to  learn  demonstratively.' "    And  a  little  after  he 
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adds,  **  They  that  employ  their  time  about  the  beat  tbingt, 
neFer  give  over  their  searchiDg  after  truths  rptv  hf  rj|v  av^ 
&I&V  aV  avrwv  Xo^iMrc  riv  7pa^wv,  '  until  from  tlie  Scrip* 
tares  they  hare  got  a  demonatration*' "  He  speaks  agunst  the 
GDOstics^  who  pretended  to  secret  traditions  from  I  know 
not  who :  against  them  he  admes  Christians,  Kmrayipaaai 
rcic  ypafai^f  airoSa^ic  ari6prfiv»  "  to  wax  old  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, thence  to  seek  for  demonstrations/'  and  by  that  nde 
to  frame  our  lives. 

4.  St.  Basil  in  his  Ethics' :  Auww  fSifui  n  wpiyfia  w^ 
^TwaOai  rti  fmfrvpiq.  rnc  Acorvevarov  ypa^Qp  bc  wXnpofo- 
fiav  fth^  twv  ayoBwf  iafrpownv  &  riv  ircvtipivf  "  Whatsoerer 
is  done  or  said,  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  diyinely<*inspiied  Scriptore ;  both  for  the  full  persuasion 
of  the  good,  as  also  for  the  condemnation  of  the  evil:''  iravp^ 
fM  n  wpayfjM,  that  is^  'every  thing'  that  belongs  to  fiuth  and 
manners,  not  every  indifferent  thing,  but  *  every  thing'  of 
idnty;  not  every  Uiing  of  a  man,  but  '  every  thing*  of  a 
Christian ;  not  things  of  natural  life»  but  of  the  supernatural. 
Which  sense  of  his  words  clearly  excludes  the  necessity  of 
tradition,  and  yet  intends  not  to  exclude  either  liberty,  or 
ktnman  laws,  or  the  conduct  of  prudence* 

5.  To  the  like  purpose  is  that  of  Origen': ''  Debemus  ergo 
ad  testimonium  Terborum,  qum  proferimus  in  doctrina,  pro^ 
ferre  sensum  ScriptureB,  quasi  confirmantem  quem  exponimus 
sensum ;"  **  We  ought  to  bring  Scripture  for  the  confirmation 
of  our  exposition :"  which  words  of  his  are  very  oonsider^>le 
to  tiiose,  who  are  earnest  for  our  admittance  of  traditive  inr 
terpretation  of  Scriptures.  Concerning  whidi,  in  passing  by 
(because  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  main  inquiry,  wkich  is  not 
bow  Scripture  is  to  be  understood,  but  whether  being  rightly 
understood,  it  be  a  sufficient  rule  of  &ith  and  manners),  I 
shall  give  this  account :  that  besides  there  are  (I  mean  in 
matters  of  faith,  not  in  matters  ritual  and  of  government)  no 
such  traditive  commentaries;  there  being  no  greater  varie^ 
and  difference  amongst  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  com- 
monly and  respectively  in  any  thing  in  their  expositions  of 
Scripture;  no  where  so  great  liberty,  no  where  so  little 
agreement ;  besides  this,  I  say,  that  they  are  in  comment- 
aries  of  Scriptures  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  single 
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pereoQs,  because  there  was  no  public  authentic  commentary 
any  where,  no  assemblies  in  order  to  any  such  expositions, 
no  tradition  pretended  for  the  sense  of  controverted  places ; 
bat  they  used  right  reason,  the  analogy  of  faith,  the  sense 
of  the  words,  and  the  notice  of  the  originals,  and  so  they  ex- 
pounded certainly  or  probably  according  as  it  happened, 
according  to  that  of  St  Athanasiua  * :  ^*  Sunt  vero  etiam 
molti  sanctorum  magistrorum  libri,  in  quos  si  quia  incurrat^ 
assequetur  quodammodo  Scripturarum  interpretationem : '' 
'^  There  are  many  books  of  the  holy  doctors,  upon  which  if 
one  chanoe  to  light,  he  may  in  some  measure  attain  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures/'  But  when  they  (according 
to  Origen's  way  here  described)  confirmed  an  exposition  of 
one  place  by  the  doctrine  of  another,  then^  and  then  only, 
they  thought  they  had  the  dw6^£il^tc  ypa^iKri,  '  the  Scripture- 
demonstration,'  and  a  matter  of  faith  and  of  necessary  belief; 
and  that  this  was  the  duty  of  the  Christian  doctors,  Origen^ 
does  &q}ressly  affirm :"  ''  Afterward,  as  Paul's  custom  is, 
he  would  yerify  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  what  he  had  said  ; 
so  also  giving  an  example  to  the  doctors  of  the  churchy 
that  what  they  speak  to  the  people  should  not  be  of  theif 
own  sense,  but  confirmed  by  divine  testimonies  :  for  if  he, 
such  and  so  great  an  apostle,  did  not  suppose  his  own 
authority  sufficient  warrant  to  his  sayings,  unless  he  make  it 
appear  that  what  he  says  is  written  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets,— how  much  more  ought  we  little  ones  observe  this, 
that  we  do  not  bring  forth  ours,  but  the  sentences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  viz.  firom  Scripture.  For  that  was  the  practice 
of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  in  this  place,  for  that  very  thing,  pro- 
pounds as  imitable.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  example  and 
advice,  St.  Cyril*"  expresses  himself  perfectly :  Mfi  rcuc  fftaXc 
ivptma\<rfUug  wp6<nxt»  "  Attend  not  to  my  inventions  ;'* 
ibr  you  m^y  possibly  be  deceived :  but  trust  no  words,  iav 
^  lioAifjQ  Ik  rwv  ^c/oiv  ypa^wv,  'unless  thou  dost  learn  it 
from  the  divine  Scriptures.'  *' — And  more  fully  yet  he  speaks 
in  another  place^ :  speaking  of  faith  in  the  holy  Trinity,  he 
advises  them  to  ''  retain  that  zeal  in  their  mind,  which  by 
heads  or  summaries  is  lightly  expounded  to  you,  but  if  God 
grant,  shall,  according  to  my  strength,  be  demonstrated  to  you 

•  Orat.  Bontra  Gentei.  ^  In  cap.  iii.  Ep.  Rom. 

«  St.  Cjril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  13.  Illamioatonim.  ^  Catech.4.  Illamiiiat. 
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by  Scripture ;  &e  yap  irfpi  rwv  Aecoiv  xat  ayUihf  rnq  irurrcw^ 
ftvartiplfafv  /ifiSc  TO  rv^oy  avcv  rtiv  Oc/oiv  irapaSiSotf^ai  ypa^canr  ; 
^  for  it  behoves  us  not  to  deliver  so  much  as  the  least 
thing  of  the  holy  mysteries  of  faith  without  the  divine 
Scriptures^'  nor  to  be  moved  veith  probable  discourses* 
Neither  give  credit  to  me  speaking,  unless  virhat  is  spoken* 
be  demonstrated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures :  1}  frwrnpui  7*^ 
avtii  nic  vioTHjg  tjftdiv  ovk  c^  cvpeaioXoycac  aXX  i^  airoBtt' 
&a>c  riv  dtttov  lari  ypa^wv,  '  for  that  is  the  security  of 
our  faith,  which  is  derived  not  from  witty  inventions,  but 
from  the  demonstration  of  divine  Scriptures/  ** — "  Omne  quod 
loquimur,  debemus  affirmare  de  Scripturis  Sanctis/'  said  St. 
Jerome ';  ^'  Every  thing  that  we  speak,  we  most  prove  it  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;"  not  every  thing  absolutely,  but  every 
thing  of  religion,  every  thing  of  faith  and  manners  :  and  if 
all  this  be  not  in  the  Scriptures,  it  can  have  no  just  authority. 
"  Hoc  quia  de  Scripturis  auctoritatem  non  habet,  eadem  faci- 
litate contemnitur  qua  probatur;"  "  If  it  have  not  its  war- 
rant from  Scripture,  it  may  with  as  much  ease  be  despised  as 
it  was  offered  V  Where  though  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  par- 
ticular question,  viz.  whether  Zecharias  the  son  of  Barachias 
were  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist ;  yet  it  could  not  have 
been  applied  to  this  particular,  if  it  had  not  been  true  in  the 
general,  that  every  thing  of  religion  may  be  rejected  that  is 
not  proved  from  Scripture.  But  this  is  expressly  affirmed  by 
St.  Chrysostom  <  ;  "  Nam  si  quid  dicitur  absque  Scriptura, 
auditorum  cogitatio  claudicat/'  Sec.  "  If  any  thing  be  spoken 
without  Scripture,  the  thought  of  the  hearers  is  lame ;  some- 
times inclining  to  assent,  sometimes  declining ;  sometimes 
rejecting  the  opinion  as  frivolous,  sometimes  receiving  it  as 
probable :  but  when  a  testimony  of  the  divine  voice  proceeds 
from  Scripture,  it  confirms  the  speech  of  him  that  speaks, 
and  the  mind  of  him  that  hears." — And  upon  this  account  it 
was,  that  St.  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  being  to  dispute  with 
Theodoret  concerning  some  mysterious  questions  of  religion, 
refused  to  confer  but  from  the  fountains  of  Scripture.  "  It 
became  him  (says  he  ^),  being  exercised  in  Scriptures,  since 
his  desire  was  to  confer  with  me  about  divine  mysteries,  to 
speak  with  us  only  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  so  to 

*  Tn  Psal.  Ixxnix.  '  Idem  in  Blatt.  cap.  xiiik 

f  Homil.  in  PssL  xc?.  ^  Ad  Eonopian. 
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frame  his  discourse  as  becomes  holy  things."  And  I  should 
wonder  if  Theodoret  should  do  otherwise :  for  he  himself 
brings  in  the  orthodox  Christian  saying  to  Eranistes,  M^  /uoc 
XoyitrfMobg  mi  (TvAXoyior/Liodc  dvOpiMnrlvovc  irpotnvlrfKigQ'  iyio  yap 
fi4$vp  vddofitu  rp  ^f  (^  yp^tv*  "  1*ell  not  me  of  your  logisms  and 
syllogisms :  I  rely  upon  Scripture  alone." — In  which  short 
sentence  be  makes  provisign  against  all  devices  of  man's  in- 
Tenting  ;  biit  he  establishes  a  remedy  and  an  affirmative^  that 
is  equally  strong  against  all  pretension  of  traditions  besides 
Scripture  by  sayings  that  *  Scripture  alone  is  the  ground  of 
his  confidence,  the  argument  of  hia  persuasion  in  matters  of 
religion.'  But  St.  Austin  ^  establishes  the  same  sufficient 
and  only  rule  of  Scripture  and,  by  way  of  instance,  excludes 
the  authority  of  councils.  ^'  Sed  nunc  nee  ego  Nicenum  nee 
tu  debes  Ariminense,  tahquam  prsejudicaturus,  proferre  con- 
cilium. Neque  ego  hujus  auctoritate  neque  tu  iilius  detineris : 
Scripturarumauctoritatibus,nonquorumcunque  propriis,  sed 
utrisque  communibus  testibus,  res  cum  re,  causa  cum  causa, 
ratio  cum  ratione  concertet :"  "  I  ought  not  to  urge  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  nor  you  that  of  Ariminum ;  as  prejudging  the 
question  on  either  side.  But  let  the  causes  be  confronted, 
argument  against  argument,  matter  against  matter,  thing 
against  thing,  by  the  authorities  of  Scripture,  which  are  the 
witnesses  common  to  us  both."  By  which  words,  if  St.  Aus- 
tin's affirmative  can  prevail,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  pretended  for  argument  but  Scripture  in  matters  of  re*;- 
ligion.  For  if  a  general  council,  which'  is  the  best  witness 
of  tradition,  the  best  expounder  of  Scripture,  the  best  deter? 
miner  of  a  question,  is  not  a  competent  measure  of  determi- 
nation,^ — ^then  certainly  nothing  else  can  pretend  to  it,  no- 
thing but  Scripture.  And  if  it  be  replied,  that '  this  is  only 
affirmed  by  him  in  case  that  two  councils  are  or  seem  contrary;' 
I  answer,  that  if  councils  can  be  or  seem  contrary,  so  that 
wise  and  good  men  cannot  competently  insist  upon  their  tes- 
timony, it  is  certain  a  man  may  be  deceived,  or  cannot  justly 
be  determined  by  any  topic  but  the  words  and  consequences 
of  Scripture ;  and  if  this  be  the  only  probation,  then  it  is 
sufficient,  that  is  certain.  But  that  will  be  a  distinct  con- 
sideration. In  the  meantime,  that  which  I  intend  to  per- 
suade by  these  testimonies,  is,  that  the  fathers  of  the  primi- 

^  IKalog,  1.  c  5.  ^  Contra  M uimiBaio,  lib*  3*  cap.  14. 
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iiYt  church  didy  in  ail  their  mysterioas  inqotries  of  religion, 
in  bU  matters  of  faith  and  ibannera,  admit  no  aigoment  hot 
.what  was  derived  from  Scripture* 

6*  (2.)  Next  to  this  and  like  it,  is,  that  the  primitive  doc- 
tors did  confute  all  heresies  from  Scripture ;  which  could  no 
way  be  done,  but  that  because  *  rectum  est  index  sni  et  ob- 
iiqui/  '  that  which  is  straight,  will  demonstrate  its  own 
Mraightness,  and  the  crookedness  of  that  whith  is  crooked.' 
Scripture  must  be  a  rule  of  all  religion  and  all  fidth,  and 
^erefore  sufficient  to  reprove  all  vice  and  every  heresy.  So 
Tertullian  "*  discourses ;  ^'  Aufer  hflsreticis  qua  cum  ethnlcis 
sapiunt,  ut  de  Scripturis  solis  quostiooes  suas  sistant;" 
^'Take  from  heretics  their  ethnic  learning,  that  they  may  dia* 
pute  their  questions  out  of  Scripture  only."-^To  this  purpose 
Origen  *  brings  in  the  precedent  of  our  blessed  Lonl,  from 
scriptures  confuting  the  heresy  of  the  Saddnoees  about  the 
leaurrection.  As  Christ  did,  '^  sic  facieot  et  Christi  imita- 
tores  exemplis  Scriptorarum,  quibus  oportet  secundum  sanam 
^octrinam  omnem  vocem  obmutescere  Pharaonis  ;'* ''  so  will 
the  followers  of  Christ  do  by  the  examples  of  Scriptures, 
which  will  put  to  silence  every  voice  of  Pharaoh ;"  that  is, 
every  doctrine  of  the  adversaries*  Plainer  yet  are  those  ex- 
cellent words  of  St.  Athanasins  ^  speaking  but  of  a  smaU 
part  of  Scripture,  even  eo  much  as  was  sufficient  .to  prove  the 
artides  of  the  Niceae  creed  :  'H  yap  iv  mrg  irapi  rwv  irar^ 
pwv  Kara  rac  Sfdac  ypafa^  6juoXoyi|0(iaa  ir(enc  «vr«^Mcpc  ^^ 
wpic  avetrpoirnv  piv  irMiyc  itn^ta^p  <r6ormffiv  Si  r^c  cve^cfac 
iv  Xpurr^  idtm^g'  he  says,  '*  That  faith  which  the  fitthers 

I  Vot  dioitis,  fieet :  nos,  turn  lieH.  Inter  licet  TestiiiiD,  et  non  Ueet  riostmn,  na- 
4aiit  et  temigant  maiad  popalonia.  Nemo  Tobb  cradit,  mow  aobit :  oaaet  oooten- 
tioti  hoDunes  eamas  :  qovreadi  cast  jadioen :  si  ChrUtiani,  de  ntnqiie  parte  dari 
BOD  poBsant,  quia  itodiis  Teritaa  impeditar.  De  foria  ({aaereiidas  eit  Jddex  -:  si  pa- 
'gaims,  DOB  poleat  nosse  Cbristiaaa  aeoreta:  si  Jodcos,  iniaiioai  est  Cfcrntiaai  faap- 
tismatis.  Ergo  in  terris  npllum  de  hae  re  reperiri  poterit  jadiciaa  :  de  coelo  qme- 
Tendvs  est  Judex*  Sed  quid  palsamas  ad  calam,  cum  habeamus  bio  ia  eraoge* 
Jio  teataaMBtvm  ?  Optat.  lib.  5.  eoatr.  PanMo.*— Hgo  aoHs  eta  seriplonun»  q«i  jaw 
caoonici  appellantur,  didioi  boDo  limorem  houoremqae  deferre,  ot  Bal^aa  eorvm  sori- 
Wndo  erruae  andean  vredere :  alios  aotem  ita  lego,  vt  qvairtaUbet  sa&etitate  doe- 
tesaaqae  poUeaBt,  bob  ided  veram  poteBit  qsia  ipsi  ita  scBaerBBt,  aed  ^«ia  aiibi  t«1 
per  illos  anotores  oaoonioot,  f  el  probabili  ratioae,  qaod  i  veritate  bod  abhorreat,  por- 
aaadere  potaeniot.  S.  Avgast.  ep.  19.  ad  HieroD5Brara.-^t  ditiBarBm  soriptoraroBy 
.earBBi  aoilioet  qo«  eaaiMiioc  ib  eooleaia  BominaBtar,  perapioaA  aSfaid  fimatar  anctB- 
ritate,  sioe  bIU  dubitalioBe  credendam  est.  Aliis  irer6  testibos  vel  testimooiis,  qnibBS 
iKqnid  eredendaDi  esse  saadetor,  tibi  eredere  ?ei  bob  oredere  lieet,  &o.  fb.  Bp.  IIS. 
Vide  evBdem  Kb.  ad  Doaatistas  post  oallatioBeBi  cap.  1&  el  Ub.  de  Uaii«t«  BBOloaii, 
cap.  18.  et  19.  lib.  2.  de  Baptis.  coDtim  Doaatistas,  cap.  3. 

■*  Da  fUivr.  Carais,  cap.  3.         ■  Tract  S3,  ia  Matt.        •  Bpiat  ad  KpioL 
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GonfeMdd  at  Niee>  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptimay  was  suf- 
ficient to  reprove  all  heretical  impiety,  and  to  establish  our 
religion  or  ftuithin  Christ.'' — ^And  therefore  St.  Chrysostom' 
compares  the  Scriptures  to  a  door :  avro)  yap  ii/uac  irporayovtfc 
rtydicp,  mil  r^v  Snojvwaiav  ccvotYovviv-— ovrci^  iwoKkdu  ro€C  u<- 
prnKcXtriiv  cJcroSov,  *'  for  they  lead  us  to  God,  and  open  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  Qod,  and  keep  heretics  from  entering  in." — 
The  metaphor  is  dogmatical  and  plain  enough  without  a 
commentary.  The  Scripture  must  be  the  port,  at  which 
every  article  of  fidth  must  go  forth,  and  by  which  every  he- 
resy can  be  kept  from  the  fold  of  Christ :  '*  Quad  ignoramus, 
ex  ea  discimus: ''  so  Theodoret  "i ;  **  Whatsoever  we  are  ig« 
norant  of,  we  learn  from  thence." — **  Nihil  est  quod  nequeat 
Scripturis  dissolvi :"  so  Theophylact ;  **  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty but  may  be  untied  by  the  Scriptures." 

7.  The  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  St.  Matthew, 
usually  attributed  to  St.  Cbrysostom,  discourses  pertinently 
and  extreme  fully  to  this  article.  **  Then '  when  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place,'  that 
IS,  when  ye  shall  see  impious  heresy,  which  is  die  army  of 
antichrist,  standing  in  the  holy  places  of  the  church,  in 
that  time '  he  which  is  in  Judea,  let  him  flee  to  the  moun« 
tains,'  that  is,  they  who  are  in  Christianity,  let  them  run  to 
the  Scriptures.  And  why  does  he  command  all  Christians 
in  that  time  to  run  to  the  Scriptures  i  Because  ever  since 
heresy  did  infest  those  churches,  there  can  be  no  proof  of 
true  Christianity,  nor  any  other  refuge  for  Christians  who 
would  know  the  truth  of  faith,  but  that  of  the  divine  Scrip* 
tnre."-^And  a  little  after :  '^  Now  by  no  means  can  he  that 
desires,  come  toknow  whieh  is  the  true  church  of  Christ,  but 
only  by  the  Scriptures. — Our  Lord  therefore,  knowing  that 
there  would  be  so  great  a  confusion  in  the  last  days,  com* 
mands  that  all  Christians,  who  would  be  established  in  the 
truth  of  fiuth,  should  fly  to  nothing  but  to  the  Scriptures,"-** 
These  words,  in  some  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Cbrysos- 
tom, are  scratched  out  by  a  Roman  hand,  to  the  regret  of 
some  of  his  own  party,  and  the  shame  of  them  that  suffered 
it  or  are  pleased  with  it.  All  that  I  shall  say  to  the  book  is 
this,  that  it  is  very  often  urged  by  the  greatest  patrons  of 
tradition  to  serve  their  ends  in  many  other  questions,  and 

»  HwDil. 6S.tt loliM.         4  Ad iUad  [«ddMM4am]  iaSThi.iU.iM. 
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therefore  cannot  be  rejected  opon  pretence  of  not  being  St* ' 
Chrysostom'B  ;  much  less  upon  pretence  that  it  was  written 
or  interpolated  by  an  Arian ;  because  the  Arians  called  for 
Scripture  in  the  use  of  the  word  &fioo^ioc ;  but,  for  the  thing 
itself,  they  offered  to  be  tried  by  tradition :  and  so  did  the 
Catholics,  as  it  happened,  or  as  the  peenshness  of  their  ad- 
¥ersarieS|  or  the  advantages  of  the  question,  did  prompt  them; 
but  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians  never  did  differ  upon  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  But  as  for  the  book^ 
it  is  *  liber  doctus  et  minime  spemendus,'  says  Bellarmine  '^; 
and  so  is  this  testimouy :  and  the  rather  because  it  is  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  the  other  fathers. 

8.  So  St.  Austin ' :  **  Contra  insidiosos  errores  Deus 
volttit  ponere  firmam^ntum  in  Scripturis,  contra  quas  nuUus 
audet  loqui,  quoquo  modo  qui  se  vult  videri  Chrisiianum ;" 
"  Against  treacherous  errors  God  would  place  our  strength 
in  the  Scriptures :  against  which  none  that  would  any  way 
seem  a  Christian,  dares  to  speak.''  And  a  little  after  he 
adds  this  example:  **  When  Christ  offered  himself  to  Thomas 
to  be  handled, '  non  illi  suffecit  nisi  de  Scripturis  confirimtr 
ret  cor  credentium,'  *  Christ  thought  it  not  enough  unless 
out  of  the  Scriptures  he  had  confirmed  the  heart  of  the  be- 
lievers :'  '  prospiciebat  enim  nos  futuros,' '  he  foresaw  that 
we  should  come  after :'  for  if  they  therefore  believed  because 
they  held  and  handled  him,  what  do  we  ?  Christ  is  ascended, 
into  heaven,  not  to  return  but  at  the  end  of  the  world,  that  he 
may  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead :  whence  shall  we  believe 
but  by  that  by  which  be  confirmed  them  who  handled  himf 
He  opened  uuto  them  the  Scriptures." — ^The  Scriptures  there- 
fore are  the  great'  repository  and  the  great  security  of  faith. 
They  are  also  the  great  and  the  only  deletory  of  heresies.  So 
Justus  Orgilitanus  expounds  that  of  the  Canticles, — ''  Take 
the  little  foxe8,"'-*that  is,  *'  Convincite  htereticos  eorumque 
versutias  sanctarum  Scripturarum  concludite  testimoniis ;" 
'*  Convince  heretics,  and  restrain  their  subtleties  and  crafts^ 
with  the  testimonies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures/'-rrAnd  thus  in 
fiict  the  fathers  did  conclude  against  the  Gnostics,  the  Va* 
lentinians,  the  Marcionites,  the  Manichees,  the  Photinian^ 
the  Arians,  the  Nqvatians,  Eutychians,  Eunomians,  Nesto- 
fians,  Macedonians,  and  all  the  priests  of  Christendom.  '*  Hoa 

I  Deicrtpt.  BboI.  de  St  Job.  ChrjtotU  '    *  Ttaot  t.  lo.  JS^U  i^bn. 
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percasBitgladiiis.''  *  llie  word  of  Qod  is  sharper  tbsin  a  two- 
edged  sword ;'  and  the  magazines  of  Scripture  were  the  ar- 
mories of  the  church. 

9.  (3.)  "  The  fathers  did  reject  whatsoever  was  offered 
as  an  article  of  faith  or  a  rule  of  manners,  that  was  not  in,  or 
could  not  be  proved  from.  Scriptures:'*  so  Tertullian * ; 
''  Sed  qnoniam  unum  aliquod  attigimus  vacuee  observationis, 
non  pigebit  csstera  quoque  denotare,  quibus  merito  vanitas 
exprobranda  est,  siquidem  sine  uUius  aut  dominici  aut  apo- 
stolici  prsBcepti  auctoritate  fiunt.  Hujusroodi  enim  non  re- 
ligtoni,  sed  superstitiom  deputantur,  aftectata  et  coacta,  et 
curiosi  potius  quam  rationalis  officii :"  '*  If  you  cannot  show 
the  authority  of  a  divine  or  apostolical  precept,  your  office 
is  not  religion,  but  superstition ;  not  a  reasonable  service, 
but  curiosity,  coaction,  or  afibctation/' — Pamelius  supposed 
these  words  to  be  very  dangerous  against  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions. They  are  indeed  against  all  such  traditions,  as  either 
were  mere  matters  of  fact  without  command,  or  were  post- 
nate  to  the  days  of  the  apostles, — of  which  nature  are  almost 
all  now  in  reputation  and  practice  amongst  the  Romanists/ 
But  more  fully  yet  and  explicative  of  the  former  are  those 
other  words  of  Tertullian  °  against  Hermogenes :  **  Whethet 
all  things  were  made  of  pre-existing  matter,  I  have  no  where 
read ;  let  the  school  of  Hermogenes  show  where  it  is  written. 
^St  non  est  scriptum,  timeat  vce  illud  adjicientibus  aut  de- 
trahentibus  destinatum ;'  *  If  it  be  not  written,  let  him  fear 
the  curse  of  them  that  add  or  detract  to  or  from  what  is 
written  in  the  Scriptures.'  '* — But  St.  Basil '  is  yet  more  de- 
cretory :  <bavfpu  BKVTtoffig  vlmefog^  jcac  VTreprii^avlag  Kwniyoptaf 
11  aOmiv  ri  ra>v  ytypafAfMiwavy  i|  iTiurayHV  ri  rtav  fiti  ytypofifxi-^ 
wav,  **  It  is  a  manifest  defection  from  the  faith,  and  a  convic- 
tion of  pride,  either  to  reject  any  thing  of  what  is  written,  or 
to  introduce  cmy  thing  that  is  not.'*—^ And  therefore  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  great  truth  and  measure  of  conscience,  he  gives' 
this  rule,  Tiov  to  cjctoc  rnc  itoTrvtvarov  ypa^nc  ovk  ik  irwrtiog 
ov'  afjMpria  iarivj  "  Whatsoever  is  without  Scripture,  not 
derived  from  thence,  is  not  of  faith,  and  therefore  is  a  sin  :" 
*-<ind  therefore  every  such  thing  St.  Austin '  accurses ;  ''  Si 
quis  sive  de  Christo^  sive  de  ejus  ecclesia,  sive  de  quacunque 

<  De  Ont.  c.  IS.  "  Cap.  22.  *  Homil.  de  Fido. 
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alia  re,  qun  pertinet  ad  fidem  Titarnqoe  noalraaiy  noa  dieam 
Si  uoB,  Bed,  quod  Paulus  adjecit»  si  angelus  de  cgbIo  Yobis 
annunciaverit  proDterquam  quod  in  Scripturis  legalibaa  at 
eTangelicis  acoepistiB,  anathema  Bit ;''  **  If  any  of  us,  I  will 
not  Bay,  but  if  any  angel  (for  that  St.  Paul  added),  shall  say 
any  thing  of  Christ  or  of  his  church,  or  of  any  other  thing 
pertaining  to  faith  and  our  life,  except  what  we  have  received 
from  the  ScriptureB  of  the  law  and  the  gospels,  let  him  be 
anathema/' — '' Scripturis  non  loquentibus,  quis  loqueturT' 
"  If  the  Scriptures  speak  not,  who  will  speak  ?"  said  St.  Pros* 
per  \ — **  All  things  which  are  delivered  to  us  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  we  receive,  acknowledge,  and 
confess,  neither  do  we  inquire  after  any  thing  else :  for  it 
cannot  be  that  beside  those  things  which  are  divinely  spoken 
by  the  divine  oracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we 
should  say  or  at  all  think  any  thing  of  God :"  so  St.  Cyril  \ 
—These  fathers  speak  dogmatically,  generally,  and  peremp<* 
torily :  nothing  but  what  is  in  Scripture ;  nothing  of  God, 
nothing  of  Christ,  nothing  of  his  church,  nothing  of  any 
thing  else.  Add  to  these,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  the  suf* 
ficiency  and  sole  use  and  necessity  of  Scripture  in  matters  of 
religion,  thety  do  exclude  by  name  every  thing  that  pretends 
against  Scripture.  So  Theophilus  Alexandrinus  * ;  *'  Diemo* 
piaci  spiritus  est  instinctus  sophismata  humananun  mentium 
sequi,  et  aliquid  extra  Scripturarum  auctoritatem  sequi ;" 
"  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  devil  to  follow  the  inventions  of 
men's  minds,  and  to  follow  any  thing  without  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures." — No  device,  no  wit,  no  argument  or  ixk^ 
yention  of  man,  is  to  be  admitted  into  religion ;  nothing  but 
Scriptures :  but  neither  may  traditions  be  received.  '*  Quas 
absque  auctoritate  et  testimoniis  Scripturarum  quasi  ^radi^ 
tione  apostolica  sponte  reperiunt  et  confingunt,  percutit  gla<» 
dius :"  so  St.  Jerome  ^ ;  ''  These  things  which  they  feign  as 
if  they  were  traditions  apostolical,  the  sword  shall  smite,  if 
they  be  without  authority  and  testimonies  from  Scripture." 
— And  so  St.  Basil  *  to  the  question, — '  Whether  new  con- 
verts are  to  be  accustomed  to  the  Scriptures ;'  he  answers» 
**  It  is  fit  that  every  one  should,  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptittes, 

*  D«  Vooat.  Genttuffi  in  20.  tomo  openun  Ambroi.  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 
k  Ub.4e  Trioil.  et  PenoM  Chrittli.  «  Pasehali  X. 

*  1^  A^.  ««p.  1.  •  In  BsfiU.  Brar.  B^.  95. 
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leant  what  is  for  his  use;  yea,  it  is  necessary,  etc  rt  irXiipo- 
^9piov  rifc  Aeotfc/SciQCy  icai  vmep  rov  fiti  vpo9f0ia9iivai  avOpwirl" 
vatc  irapaSo<rc<nv>  '  both  for  the  fall  certainty  of  godliness, 
mod  also  that  they  may  not  be  accustomed  to  human  tradi- 
tions.' " — ^Where  it  is  obsenrable*  he  calls  all-^'  human  tradt- 
tions'^-^that  are  not  in  Scripture ;  for  if  there  were  any  di- 
vine traditions  which  are  not  in  Scripture,  he  ought  to  hare 
advised  the  learning  of  them  besides  Scripture,  for  the  avoid- 
ittg  of  traditions  which  are  not  divine :  but  the  Scri(>ture 
being  sufficient  for  all,  whatsoever  is  besides  it  is  human, 
and  to  be  rejected.  I  sum  up  this  particular  with  an  excel- 
lent discourse  of  the  same  saint,  to  the  same  purpose :  he 
asks  a  question, '  Whether  it  be  lawful  or  profitable  to  any 
one  to  permit  himself  to  do  or  to  speak  what  himself  thinks 
right,  without  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  He  an- 
swera'  (after  the  quotation  of  many  places  of  Scripture), 
^  Who  therefore  is  so  mad,  that  of  himself  he  dare  so  much 
as  in  thought  to  conceive  any  thing,  seeing  he  wants  the 
holy  and  good  Spirit  for  his  guide,  that  he  may  be  directed 
both  in  mind,  in  word,  and  in  action,  into  the  way  of  truth, 
or  that  he  may  remain  blind  without  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Sec.  i  But  because  of  those 
things  which  are  disputed  amongst  us,  some  are  determined 
by  the  commandment  of  Ood  in  Holy  Scripture,  others  are 
passed  over  in  silence ;  as  for  those  things  which  are  written, 
there  is  absolutely  no  power  at  all  given  to  any  one,  either 
to  do  any  of  those  things  which  are  forbidden,  or  to  omit 
any  of  those  things  which  are  commanded  :  since  our  Lord 
hath  at  once  denounced  and  said, '  Thou  shalt  keep  the  word 
viliich  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  shalt  not  add  to  it,  nor 
take  from  it.'  For  a  fearful  judgment  is  expected,  and  a  burn- 
ing fire  to  devour  them  who  dare  any  such  thing.  But  as 
for  those  things  which  are  passed  over  in  silence,  the  apo- 
stle Paul  hath  appointed  us  a  rule,  saying,  *  All  things  are 
lawful  to  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all  things  are 
lawful,  but  all  things  do  not  edify  :  let  no  man  seek  to  please 
himself,  but  every  one  another's  good.'  So  that  it  is  alto- 
gether necessary  to  be  subject  to  Gk>d  according  to  his  com- 
mandment."— ^The  sum  is  this.  Nothing  is  matter  of  duty 
either  in  word  or  deed,  in  faith  or  manners,  but  what  is  writ- 

'  lo  Reg.  Bror.  Reg.  1. 
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ten  in  the  Scriptures :  whatsoever  is  not  written  there,  it  is 
left  to  our  liberty,  and  we  are  to  use  it  as  all  indifferent  tbinga 
are  to  be  used,  that  is,  with  liberty  and  with  charity.  Now 
if  concerning  such  things  as  these  there  be  any  traditions, 
it  matters  not :  they  are  no  part  of  our  religion,  but  to  be  re- 
ceived like  laws  of  man,  or  customs  of  which  account  is  to 
be  given  in  the  proper  place. 

10.  (4.)  The  fathers  of  the  church  did  afSrm  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  a  sufficient  and  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
manners. — ''Adoro  ScriptursB  plenitudinem,"  said  Tertul-* 
lian<, ''  qu8B  mihi  et  factorem  manifestat  et  facta  i"  *'  I  adore 
the  fulness  of  Scripture,  which  declares  God  and  God's 
works." — His  instance  is  in  one  article,  but  that  without  the 
rest  can  be  no  fulness ;  as  Virgil's  Georgics  cannot  be  full, 
because  he  tells  a  few  things  well  of  bees  and  tillage.  But  I 
will  not  choose  any  authorities  concerning  which  I  need  to 
argue ;  there  are  enough  that  are  extremely  plain,  affirma^ 
live,  and  concluding.  I  instance  in  Ireneeus  ^ :  "  Credere  haBc 
talia  debemus  Deo  qui  et  nos  fecit,  rectissime  scientes  quia 
Scriptures  quidem  perfectse  sunt,  quippe  4  verbo  Dei  et  Spi- 
ritu  ejus  dictae ;"  *'  We  know  assuredly  that  the  Scriptures 
are  perfect,  for  they  are  the  wof  d  of  God,  and  spoken  by  the 
Spirit  of  God." — But  therefore  he  advises  \  **  Legite  dili- 
gentius  id  quod  ab  apostolis  est  evangelium  nobis  datum,  et 
legite  diligentius  prophetas,  etinvenietisuniversam  actionem, 
et  omnem  doctrinam,  et  omnem  passionem  Domini  nostri  pree- 
dicatam  in  ipsis ;"  *'  Read  the  Gospel  which  the  apostles  left 
us,  more  diligently ;  read  the  prophets  more  diligently,  and 
you  shall  find  declared  in  them  all  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  all 
his  action,  and  all  his  passion."  By  "  universam  actionem" 
he  means  his  life  indefinitely,  and  in  general ;  and  certainly 
the  New  Testament  needs  nothing  to  its  being  a  perfect  rule, 
when  it  contains  all  Christ's  doctrine,  and  all  his  story,  viz,* 
so  far  as  concerns  us.  EvayytXiKoi  yap  /3ij3Xoc  koL  airo(rroXc* 
icai  Twv  waXiuwv  Trpo^ijfrHv  ra  ^wvlafjun-a  aw^ta^  tl^i^t  airep  XP^ 
irtpirovittov  ^pov{?v,  ImrafSevowc,  said  Constantine  the  empe- 
ror ^ ; ''  The  evangelical  books,  and  those  of  the  apostles,  and 
th^  oracles  of  the  old  prophets,  do  evidently  teach  us  to 

V  Advers.  Henn<>gen.  cap.  92.         ^  Lib.  9»  cap.  47.        *  Lib.  4.  cap.  66. 
^  Apad  Theodoret.  HiMt.  Bcclet.  lib.  ].  cap.  6.  et  apud  Galasiuiii  Cjsiceiraio  in 
■ctif  Coocil.  Niceo.  lib.  t,  cap.  7. 
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believe  those  things  which  we  onght  to  believe  concerning 
that  which  is  divine." — And  therefore  St.  Athanasius,  or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  the  exhortation  to  the  monks  ^ 
**  Cnra  in  canonicis  ponenda  est  saiabriter  monomentis,  non 
qnod  Apocrypha  praesertim  ignorata  debeanins  damnare,  sed 
quod  ad  scientiam  Dei  digestam  canonis  seriem  putemus 
posse  sufficere :"  ^*  Be  caref al  in  reading  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures ;  not  that  the  Apocryphal  (especially  before  they  are 
known)  ought  to  be  rejected,  but  that  we  suppose  the  canon 
is  sufficient''  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  same  with 
Constantine's  rrtpi  Oiiovy  'that which  is  concerning  Ood;' 
that  is,  the  religion.  But  more  full  is  that  short  sentence 
of  St*  Athanasius ' ;  Avrapjccic  ftiv  yap  ttatv  ayitu  koI  Oa>ir- 
vswrm  ypafai  wpoQ  ti|v  rijrc  aAi|ftuic  firayyiXiov,  '*  The  holy 
and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
for  the  preaching  or  enunciation  of  the  truth."  To  the  same 
purpose  are  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom*";  ''  If  there  be 
need  to  learn  any  thing,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  any  thing, 
thence  we  learn ;  if  we  would  reprove  falsehood,  thence  we 
draw ;  if  any  thing  be  wanting  to  correction,  to  castigation, 
to  comfort,  and  that  we  ought  to  get  it,  from  thence  we 
learn  it."  Mi|Si  irepcfieivpc  er^v  StSaaicaXov,  c^eic  to  Xoyta 
rou  OcoJ*  ov&ic  <r6  SiSaoKu  (Jc  iKtivay  "  Look  for  no  other 
teacher,  thou  hast  the  oracles  of  God :  none  teaches  thee 
like  them™."  He  that  uses  not  the  Scriptures,  but  comes 
into  the  fold  of  Christ  some  other  way,  that  is,  appoints  a 
way  to  himself  which  the  law  [of  God]  hath  not  established, 
he  is  a  thief.  "  For  the  Scriptures  are  like  a  most  strong 
gate,  and  keep  out  heretics  from  entering,  and  make  us 
altogether  sure  of  all  things  whatsoever  we  will" :"  ''  of  all 
things,"  that  is,  of  all  things  of  religion*;  for  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse,  and  explicitly  delivered  by  him  in 
another  place.  "  Quicquid  quaeritur  ad  salutem,  totum 
jam  adimpletum  est  in  Scripturis,"  '^In  the  Scriptures  fully 
there  is  whatsoever  is  looked  for  unto  salvation  p."  And  this 
is  so  expressed  in  an  excellent  place  of  St.  Austin 'i;  "  la 
iis  quae  aperte  in  Scripturis  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  om« 
nia,  quflB  continent  fidem  moresque  vivendi,  spem  scilicet  at- 
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qne  caritatein."'  More  fally  yet  was  that  of  Abbot  Odilo  % 
of  the  Cluniac  order :  ''  Omnia  ratio,  qua  vel  Denm  vel  nos 
cx)gnoscimiis>  diviois  libris  continetar  ;**  in  thoae  things  which 
are  openly  or  plainly  placed  in  the  Scriptures,  all  things  are 
to  be  found  which  contain  faith,  and  the  manners  of  life,  viz. 
hope  and  charity ;  '*  Every  measure  or  manner  by  which  we 
know  Ood  or  ourselves,  is  contained  in  the  divine  books." 
What  can  be  more  plain  or  more  a£Bnnative  i  But  St*  Aus- 
tin* says  the  same  thing  over  and  over;  **  Legite  Saciam 
Scripturam,  in  qua  quid  tenendum  et  quid  fugiendam  sit^ 
plene  invenietis  ;"  *^  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  in  which  ye 
shall  [perfectly,  or]  Ailly  find  what  is  to  be  held^  what  is  to 
be  avoided*" — ^And  again':  ''Sancta  Scriptura  nostra  doc- 
trtns  regulam  figit/'  **  The  Holy  Scripture  fixes  or  limits  the 
rule  of  our  doctrine***  "  In  hoc  volumine  cuncta,  qua  »difi- 
cant,  omnia  quas  erudiunt»  scripta  continentur;*'  saith  St. 
Gregory",  bishop  of  Rome;  ''In  this  volume,  whatsoever 
can  instruct  U8>  whatsoever  can  edify  us,  is  contained/' 
Ilavra  ra  irapo&So^ulva  if/ufv  Sia  re  vofiav  jcai  wfoftj/rw  kom 
iwoaToXwv  Kol  cua^fycXunrcliv  8i^o/M0a  Koi  y$vwnco/Atv  teal 
ai^QfuVf  Qv^v  wBpairifw  rovThiv  irtCfrrovvrtg^  said  St.  Da« 
mascen^;  **  All  things  delivered  to  us  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we  receive  and  know 
and  reverence,  looking  for  nothing  beyond  these."  And  '  to 
bring  in  any  thing  that  is  a  stranger  to  Scripture,'  Theodoret ' 
calls  It '  an  extinguishing  of  the  Spirit ;'  something  contrary 
to  that  duty  whereby  we  are  obliged  to  stir  up  the  gmce  of 
God  we  have  received.  *'  For  the  church  of  Christ  dwells 
in  and  possesses  assemblies  in  all  the  world,  being  joined  by 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  hath  cities  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  of  the  gospel  and  apostles,  she  departs  not  out  of 
her  own  bounds,  that  is,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  retains 
her  first  possession ;"  so  St.  Jerome '.  And  in  his  comment- 
ary on  Psal.  Ixzxvi.  (i^he  be  the  author  of  it,  as  Rupertus 
affirms),  expounding  those  words,  '  Dominus  narrabit  in 
scriptura  populorum  et  principum  horum  qui  fuerunt  in  ea,' 
he  says,  *  et  principum,'  **  hoc  est,  apostolorum  et  evangelist* 
arum :"  '  horum  qui  fuerunt  in  ea ;'  "  videte  quid  dicat, '  qui 

'  ColUl.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  ■  SeriD.  38.  ad  Fratret  in  Sremo. 
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faenmV  non  '  qui  sunt/  ut  exceptis  apostolis^  qUodeunque 
aliud  pofitea  dicitar,  abscindatur,  non  habeat  postea  auciori- 
tatem.    Quapivis  ergo  aanctus  sit  aliquis  post  apo8tolos» 
qnaanTis  disertaa  sit,  non  habet  auctoiitatem,  quoniam  Domi* 
una  narmt  in  scriptura  populorum  et  principum  qui  fuerunt 
in  ea:"  '* '  The  princes  of  the  people/  that  is,  the  apostles 
and  evangelists :  '  of  them  which  have  been  in  her ;'  which 
haoe  been,  not  which  art  in  her;  that  excepting  what  the 
apostles  Bay,  every  thing  after  them  may  be  cut  o£P,  it  hath 
no  authority.    For  if  there  be  aliy  wise  man,  any  saint,  after 
the  apostles,  he  hath  no  authority;  because  our  Lord  saitb 
in  the  Scripture  or  writing  of  the  princes  that  have  been  in 
her/' — **  Su£Bcit  divina  Scriptura  ad  faciendum  eos,  qui  ia 
ilia  educati  sunt,  sapientes,  et  probatissimos,'  et  sufficientis-* 
simam  habentes  intelligentiam ;  indigemusque  ad  hoc  pror-> 
BUS  nihil  externis  magistris :"  so  St,  Cyril  *  of  Alexandria : 
"  The  divine  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  make  them,  who  are 
educated  in  it,  wise  and  most  approved,  and  having  a  most 
sufficient  understanding,  and  besides  this  we  need  no  exter- 
nal masters/' — ^To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Anastasius  ^ 
of  Antioch : ''  Quod  quse  silentio  prateriit  Scriptura  divina, 
non  sint  scrutanda,  perspicuum :  omnia  enim,  quce  faciunt 
ad  nostram  utilitatem^  dispensavit  et  administravit  Spiritua 
Sanctus  :'^  *^  It  is  manifest  that  those  things  are  not  to  be 
inquired  into,  which  the  Scripture  hath  passed  over  with 
silence.    For  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  dispensed  to  us  and 
administered  all  things,  which  conduce  unto  our  profit.'' 
**  Quicquid  est  de  verbo  Dei,  quicquid  sciri  vel  prsedicari 
oportet,  de  incamatione,  de  vera  divinitate  et  humanitate 
filii  Dei^  duobus  ita  continetur  Testamentis,  ut  extra  haec 
nihil  ait  quod  annunciari  debeat  aut  credi.    Totum  in  his 
comprehenditur  co&leste  oraculum,  quod  tarn  firmiter  scire 
debemus,  ut  extra  haec  audire  neque  hominem  nobis  liceat, 
neque  angelum^:''  '' Whatsoever  is  of  the  word  of  God, 
whatsoever  ought  to  be  known  or  preached  of  the  incar* 
nation,  of  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  the  Son  of  Ood» 
is  so  contained  in  both  the  Testaments,  that,  besides  these^ 
there  is  nothing  that  may  be  believed  or  preached.    All  the 
whole  celestial  oracle  is  comprehended  in  these,  which  we 

•  liU  7.  oDotn  Jaliin,  ^  Lib.  8.  ADagogioo  Coolempl.  laHexameroo. 
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must  80  firmly  believe,  that,  besides  these,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  to  hear  either  man  or  angel :''  and  indeed  it  were  not 
to  be  imagined,  how  the  Scripture  should  be  a  canon  or  rule 
to  Christians,  if  it  were  so  imperfect  that  it  did  not  contain 
the  measures  of  faith  ^and  manners.  Kovan/  iari  fiirpov 
aSia\p€vaT0Vj  ira«rav  vpoaO&nv  km  a^tpcatv  ovSafidJQ  ciriSc^o- 
ficvov,  said  Varinus ;  "  A  rule  or  canon  is  an  unerring  mea- 
sure, which  at  no  hand  can  receive  addition  dr  sufier  diminu'* 
tion."  And  St  BasiH  reproved  the  heretic  Eunomius  for  folly 
besides  his  false  doctrine,  because  that  he  affirmed  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers  to  be  the  gnomon  or  canon  of  faith,  and 
yet  said,  wpoaOiicng  aKpij3car^c  ^toOai^  "  that  it  wanted  some 
additament  to  make  it  exact;"  one  part  contradicts  the 
other*  'O  Kavtov  ovrt  irpoffOwiv  ovre  at^pimv  S^j^crai,  iwu  itJ 
navdv  eivai  dffoXXi;<n,  saith  St.  Chrysostom**,  "  If  any  thing* 
be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  canon." — 
And  therefore  Scriptures  are  not  the  Christian  canon,  they 
are  not  canonical,  if  they  need  to  be  supplied  by  traditions. 
The  same  is  also  affirmed  by  (Ecumenius,  and  the  very 
words  of  Chrysostom  are  transcribed  by  Theophylact. 

11.  (5.)  Whatsoever  Christ  taught  to  his  apostles  by  his 
sermons,  and  by  his  Spirit,  all  that  the  apostles  taught  to  the 
church,  and  set  it  down  in  writing. 

This  we  learn  from  St.  Ireneeus';  ''Non  per  alios  dispo- 
sitionem  salutis  nostree  cognovimus  quam  per  eos  per  quos 
evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos,  quod  quidem  hinc  praeconiave-' 
runt,  postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  Scripturis  nobis  tra-* 
diderunt,  fundamentum  et  columnam  fidei  nostras  futurum  :^ 
**  We  have  known  the  economy  of  our  salvation  by  no  other 
but  by  those  by  whom  the  gospel  came  to  us ;  which  truly  they 
then  preached,  but  afterward  by  the  will  of  God  delivered 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were  to  be  the  pillar  and 
ground  to  our  faith  ;^'  viz.  what  the  church  was  afterward  to 
minister,  the  Scriptures  did  consign,  and  both  of  them  were 
pillars  and  grounds  of  faith,  the  church  XetrovpyucMc?  the 
Scriptures  aJfovriicaJcj  the  church  by  way  of '  ministry,'  the 
Scriptures  by  their  '  authority.'  To  this  purpose  aire  those 
words  of  St.  Austin  * ;  "  Cum  multa  fecisset  Dominus  Jesus„ 
non  omnia  scripta  sunt,  sicut  idem  ipse  sanctus  evangelista 

'  Lib.  1.  contr.  Eononiiam.  '  HoniiK  1?.  in  iii.  Philip. 

'  Lib.  5.  cap.  1.  *  Tract.  49.  in  Joku. 
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testatur,  multa  Dotninum  et  dixisse  et  fecisse  qu8B  scripta 
DOB  tfaot:  electa  sQnt  autem  qusB  scriberetitur  qU8&  salttti 
credentium  sufficere  yidebantur:"  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  did 
do  ttiaoy  thiogs  ivhich  are  not  written :  and  the  holy  evange- 
list does  witness  that  he  both  did  and  spake  many  things 
which  are  not  Written:  but  those  things  which  were  9een  to 
suffice  to  the  salvation  of  believers,  were  chosen  to  be  writ- 
ten." And  therefore  St.  Austiki '  and  Optatus  ^  compare  the 
Scriptures  to  the  will  of  the.  testator :  concerning  his.  goods 
the  kindred'  may  strive,  one  affirming  this,  and  another  that ; 
but  '  proferte  tabulas/  show  the  will,  peruse  the  writings ; 
then  the  judge  listeos,  the  advQ^tes  are  silent^  the  people 
are  in  suspense,  the  litigants  wait :  let  the  testator's  words 
be  read,  that.must  end  all  coAtention*  Now  this  will  was 
therefore  consigned  iq  writing, .  Uiat  when  our  testator  was 
gone  from  us,  we  might  not  doubt  concerning  his  legacies 
and  his  commaudments.  The  same  is  by  Nicephorus  parti- 
cularly affirmed  of  St.  Paul,  ^'  Quae  prsesens  oratione  sua 
dilacide  docuerat>  eadem  per  compendium  absens  in  me-^ 
moriam  revocans  per  episiola^  dedit :"  "  The  things  which 
he  plainly  and  explicitly  preached,  he  being  absent,  to  recall 
into  their  memory  what  he  had  delivered,  set  them  down  in 
his  epistles  as  in  a  summary."  And  St.  Peter  having  (as 
appears  in  his  Epistle)  promised  to  do  something  to  put*  them 
in  mind  after  his  de^cease  (meaning  to  remind  them  of  the 
doctrine  delivered)  caused  St.  Mark  to  write  this  Gospel. 

12.  Thus  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  rule  so  fat 
as  this  topic  can  extend ; — this  is. by  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
doctrine  of  .the  church.  For  if  tradition  be  regardable,  then 
that  the  Scriptures  are  a  sufficient  and  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  is  competently  proved  by  that,  which  our  ad-^ 
versaries  in  this  question  pretend  to  regard :  but  if  tradition 
be  not  considerable,  then  the  Scriptures  alone  are ;  and  there 
is  indeed  no  tradition,  so  clear,  so  regular,  so  irreprovable 
as  those  which  are  concerning  Scripture.  That  these  books 
are  Scripture,  that  is,  the  written  word  of  God,  and  that  the 
written  word  of  God  is  all  that  we  have  of  God's  will, — is 
universally  delivered  by  the  Christian ;  and  of  that  which  of 
late  is  questioned,  I  have  given  a  specimen :  for  if  the  con- 
current testimony  of  so  many  fathers  cannot  persuade  this 

■  Espmit.  9.  FmI.  xxi.        ^  Cootr.  Parmen.  lib.  5.        '  lib.  t.  Hift.  oap.  34. 
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artiek,  th«n  the  topic  of  tradition  will  be  wholly  nselesa  in 
all  qnefttions ;  but  if  they  can,  as  indeed  they  ought,  in  this 
question,  then  we  are  fixed  upon  this  great  rule  of  conscience; 
— ^the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  great  rule  of  conscience,  both 
in  doctrines  of  faith,  and  in  doctrines  of  manners, 

13.  (2.)  The  next  inquiry  is,  what  use  there  is  of  tradi^ 
tions, — and  if  they  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  rule,  what  aids  do 
they  bring  to  the  conscience  in  faith  or  manners  i 

14.  (1.)  To  this  I  answer,  that  tradition  is  of  great  use 
for  the  conveying  of  this  great  rule  of  conscience,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  For  when  I  af- 
firm that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
Ittanners,  that  is,  that  they  contain  all  the  word  of  Ood, — ^it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  it  is  a  rule,  a  perfect  rule  to  them,  who 
believe  them  to  be  the  word  of  God.  For  the  question  i6 
Hot,  whether  Scriptuties  be  a  rule,  but  whether  they  be  a  per* 
feet  mle :  not  whether  they  be  the  word  of  Qod,  but  whether 
they  be  all  the  word  of  Ood,  that  is  6(  necessity  to  be  preached 
to  die  church.  So  that  the  traditions  concerning  Scripture 
itself,  being  extrinsical  to  Scripture,  are  also  extrinsical  tb 
the  question :  and  supposing  that  tradition  were  the  only  in^ 
atrament  of  conreying  Scripture  to  us,  yet  that  tradition 
must  not,  cannot,  possibly  be  any  part  of  the  question ;  for 
Scripture  tnust  be  supposed  as  delivered  to  us  and  accepted 
fbr  the  word  of  Ood,  before  we  can  inquire,  whether  this 
Scripture,  so  delivered,  be  all  the  word  of  Ood  or  no.  And 
indeed  tradition  of  Scripture  is  Uie  hand,  that  reaches  forth 
diis  repository  of  the  divine  word,  but  itself  is  not  directly 
any  part  of  it,  it  ministers  to  the  will  of  Ood,  but  is  no  part 
of  the  matter  of  it :  and  therefore,  the  common  pretence  for 
the  necessity  of  tradition  besides  Scripture  (because  by  uni^ 
tersal  tradition  we  understand  these  to  be  the  books  of  Scrip* 
ture)  will  come  to  nothing, — ^because  the  question  of  the  pie-* 
nitude  of  Scripture  is  after  the  admission  of  that  tradition, 
which  reports  Scripture  to  us  to  be  the  word  of  Ood :  but  it 
matters  not,  how  or  why  we  believe  it,  whether  by  universaf 
or  particular  tradition,  whether  because  my  priest  tells  me  so 
or  my  father,  whether  I  am  brought  into  it  by  reason  or  edu- 
cation, by  demonstrative  or  by  probable  inducements ;  if  it 
be  believed  heartily,  it  is  sufficient :  and  then  it  is  that  we 
affitm  the  Scriptures  so  believed  to  be  the  word  of  Ood,  ta 
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be  a  peribct  rale  of  all  that  we  are  to  thiak  or  speak  or  da 
in  order  to  saiTation. 

15.  (2.)  Besides  this,  to  iaquire  of  what  ulm  tiraditionB 
are,  is  io  no  purpose  for  us,  for  diere  is  no  tradition  of  any 
doctrine  of  faith  or  rule  of  life,  but  wiiat  is  in  Sciipture ;  bat 
if  tfaere  were,  traditions  would  be  of  the  same  use  £»  Scrip- 
ture is,  if  the  tradition  were  firom  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
were  as  certain,  as  universal,  as  credible,  as  that  is  by  which 
we  are  told  that  Scripture  is  the  word  of  Ood.  For  Uie  word 
which  is  now  written  waa  first  deliTered,  that  whidh  is  now 
Scripture,  was  at  first  tradition ;  and  because  it  was  afterward 
called  so,  it  hath  been  made  we  of  by  these  persons,  who,-^ 
knowing  that  the  change  of  wxirds  in  descending  ages  ia 
least  discerned  by  mankind,  and  that  from  words  which  ara 
fewer  than  things,  most  advantage  can  be  made  by  them, 
who  love  every  thing  better  dian  tmth,-^lMtve  pretended 
every  sa3ing  of  the  Scripture  and  fe;ttiers,  in  which  '  tradition' 
is  need,  to  be  a  competent  argument  of  the  imperfection  of 
Scriptore,  tcnA  of  t)^  necessity  of  a  supply  to  be  made  by 
tradition. 

16.  UapiSo&tg,  *  Tradition/  is  any  way  of  communicating 
the  notice  of  a  thing  to  as :  na(3ifSfeMca  vpuv  on  Xfxtfroc  ntri* 
9a¥^  iirip  r<Sv  ifMLpnm  if/Hofv^  ^  I  have  delivered  to  you  that 
Christ  <tted  for  our  sins.*'  But  this  tradition  is  also  in  Scrip* 
tare ;  so  St  Paul  adds,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  Mora  rit 
ypo^c»  "  according  to  the  Scriptures  ^ ;"  and  he  commands 
die  Thessidonians  to  preserve  the  traditions,  which  they  had 
learned  firom  his  mouih  or  flrom  his  hand,  firom  his  preaching 
or  his  writings :  and  this  use  of  the  word  continued  in  the 
diurch  for  divers  ages,  even  till  all  traditions  that  were  not 
in  Scriptare>  were  lost,  or  made  uncertain.  **  Si  ergo  aut 
evaOgelio  prssbipttur,  aut  in  apostoloram  epistolis  aut  acti- 
baa  con€inetur-«-observetur  divina  hsec  et  sancta  traditio  :'* 
80  St.  Cyprian ' :  **\{  this  be  commanded  in  the  gospel,  or 
be  contained  in  the  epistles  or  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  let  thiai 
divioe  and  holy  traditioii  be  observed." — Such  was  that  which 
St.  Basil  calls™,  irapaSocrcv  roii  |3a#r{9/»aroc,  **  the  tradition  of 
baptism/'  odrov  roii  Kvpfoii  Iv  rp  irtLga^tru  rot;  fn&ni^lov  jSair-^ 
rfoyiaroc  iropoSeSci^KiJroc  rnv  ttl&v,  **  our  Lord  himself  having* 
delivered  or  given  the  order  in  the  tradition  of  baptism/'-— 

^  i  Cor.  XT.  >  Epist.  74.  m(  Pon^i.  »  lib.  S.  ooalm  Bumn. 
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and  St.  Irenaeus  *"  calls  it  a  tradition  apostolical,  "  Christum 
accepisse  calicem,  et  dixisse  sanguinem  suum  esse/'  Sic. 
r  that  Christ  took  the  cup,  and  said  it  was  his  blood ;  and 
that  the  barbarians  did  diligently  keep  the  tradition/'  ''cre- 
dentes  in  nnum  Deum  et  in  Christum  qui  natus  est  ex  Vir- 
gine/' — "  believing  in  one  God  and  in  Christ  who  was  bom 
of  a  .vii^in/'— Such  traditions  as  these  the  whole  church  had 
before  the  consignation  of  Scripture-canon,  and  she  retained 
them  better  by  help  of  Scriptures.  Tradition  is  a  giving  or 
delivering  of  it ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  a  tradition  of  God,  it  is 
well  enough :  but  if  it  comes  to  be  your  traditions,  there  is  in 
them  nothing  of  divinity,  nothing  of  that  authority  which  is 
to  prescribe  in  faith  and  holiness.  So  that^  in  short,  the 
thing  is  this : 

If  God,  by  his  Son,  or  by  his  apostles,  or  any  way  else, 
hath  taught  his  church,  there  is  no  disputing  of  it ;  let  it  be 
made  appear,  that  it  is  a  tradition  of  God,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,. it  matters  not.  If  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear, 
then  '  idem  est  non  esse  et  non  apparere,'  it  is  not  obliging  to 
us :  we  cannot  follow  the  light  of  a  candle,  that  is  hid  in  a 
dark  lantern,  or  thrust  into  a  bushel.  But  that  there  is  no* 
thing  of  faith  and  manners  which  the  church  of  God  ever  did 
hold  necessary,  or  ought  to  have  held  necessary,  but  what  is 
in  the  Scriptures, — I  have  already  hirgely  proved,  and  shall, 
in  thi^  consequents,  illustrate  with  other  collateral  lights. 

17.  (1.)  In  the  meantime  it  ought  to  be  known,  that,  in  the 
first  ages. of  the. church,  the  fathers,  disputing  with  heretics, 
did  oftentimes  urge  against  them  the  constant  and  universal 
tradition  of  the  church ;  and  it  was  for  these  reasons.^  1.  Be«- 
cause  the  heretics  denied  the  Scriptures :  so  did  the  Mani- 
^hees  rejept  the  four  Gospels ;  Ebion  received  only  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  Cerinthus  only  St.  Mark,  Marcion  only  St. 
Luke,  and  not  all  of  that;  Valentinus  none  but  St.  John,  bat 
tiie.Alogi  received  all  but  that;  Cerdo,  Cerinthus,  Tatianas, 
%nd  lyianicheeus,  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Ebi* 
onites  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  the  church  of  Rome  for  a  long 
t^me  rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  did  Marcion  ; 
others  also  refused  to  admit  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude,  the  Second  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  St. 
John,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  ^  and  St.  Jerome  p.  Now  to 

^  Jih.  3.  etp*  4.         •  Lib.  3.  HisL«tp.  X5.         p  Lib.  d«  Vids  Ulutr. 
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such  men  as  these,  and  in  all  the  interval  till  the  whole  ca- 
non was  consigned  and  accepted,  it  was  of  great  use  to  allege 
tradition,  especially  because  the  doctrine* of  the  Scriptures 
was  entirely  and  holily  preached  in  all  the  '  apostolic^ 
churches,  and  by  the  known  and  universally-preached  doo- 
trines  they  could  very  utrell  refute  the  blasphemies  of  wicked 
and  heretical  persons.  But  in  all  this  here  is  no  objection*; 
for  all  this  tradition  was  nothing  else  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

18.  (2.)  The  heretics  did  rely  upon  this  topic  for  advantage^ 
and  would  be  tried  by  tradition ;  as  hoping  because  ther^ 
were,  in  several  churchesi  contrary  customs,  there  might  be 
differing  doctrines, '  or  they  might  plausibly  be'  pretended ; 
and  therefore  the  fathers  had  reason  to  urge  tradition,  and  t<> 
wrest  it  from  their  hands,  who  would  fain  have  used  it  ilL 
Thus  did  the  Carpocratians  in  lirenfleus  ^ ;  "  When  they  are 
reproved  from  Scripture,  they  accuse  the  Scriptures,  as  if 
they  were  not  right,  as  if  they  had  no  authority,  as  if  from 
them  truth  could  not  be  found  by  them  that  know  not  tr$dl^ 
tion :  for  they  affirm  that  Jesus  spake  some  things  in  mystei^ 
to  his  disciples  apart,  and  that  they  required  that  they  might 
deliver  them  to  the  worthy,  and  to  them  that  would  assent 
to  them.!' — Upon  this  pretence  Artemon  exposed  his  errors, 
saith  Eusebius  %  and  Papias  introduced  the  Millenary  heresy ; 
and  by  tradition  the  Arians  would  be  tried,  and  St.  Basil' 
was  by  them  challenged  in  an  appeal,  irphg  rnv'avvfi^iav,  "  to 
custom  or  tradition;"  and  by  this  Eunomius  did  suppose 
he  had  prevailed ;  and  St.  Austin  ^  affirms,  that  all  the  most 
foolish  heretics  pretend  for  their  most  senseless  figments 
those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  <'  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.''  And  to  this 
purpose  was  that  which  the  Basilidians  did  affirm ;  that  'the 
mysteries  of  their  sect  were  no  things  of  public  notice,  but 
conveyed  in  secret.' — Now  to  such  as  these  there  were  but 
two  ways  of  confutation :  one  was,  which  they  most  insisted 
upon,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  other  tradi- 
tion; the  other,  that  the  traditions  which  they  pretended, 
were  false ;  and  that  the  contrary  was  the  doctrine,  which  all 

4  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  et  24.  '  Hi»t.  lib.  5.  c  97, 

•  S|  Baiil.  lib.  2.  OOQU.  Baaom.  '  Tript.  97,  m  iohw. 
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the  churches  of  God  did  preach  always.  Now  thus  fw  tjnk- 
diftion  was  useful  to  be  pleaded ;  that  is,  though  the  hefotics 
wouhl  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  Christianily  as  it  was  gqrt 
sigiied  in  Seriptuie,  3r«t  they  might  be  coDrinced  that  this 
was  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  because  it  wa&  also  preached 
by  all  bishops  and  confessed  by  all  churches.  But  in  all 
these  contests  the  fathers  did  not  pretend  to  pro¥e  by  tradi* 
lion  what  they  could  not  prove  by  Scripture.;  but  the  same 
things  were  preached  which  were  written,  and  no  other  arti- 
cles of  faith,  no  other  rules  and  meassrea  of  good  life :  only 
because  they  did  not  consent  in  the  authority  of  one  instru* 
Bsenty  they  ought  to  be  oonTinced  by  the  other* 

19.  (3.)  There  is  yet  one  use  more  of  traditions,  bat  it  is 
in  rituals,  and  in  such  instances,  couoenung  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  these  words ;  *'  The  seat  will  I  set 
in  order  when  I  come.'* — Such  are,  1.  The  obserration  of  die 
Lord's  day,  solemnly  once  a  year,  and  less  solemnly  once 
a  week,  that  is,  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  the  weekly  Sunday ; 
9.  The  government  of  the  church  by  bishops,  which  is  coa<- 
signed  to  us  by  a  tradition  greater  than  some  books  of  Scrip* 
ture,  and  as  great  as  that  of  the  Lord's  day :  and  that  so  no- 
torious, that  thunder  is  not  more  heard  than  this  is  seen  in 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity ;  3.  Offices  ecclesiastical  to 
lie  said  and  done  by  ecclesiastical  persons :  such  as  are,  the 
public  prayers  of  the  church,  the  consecration  of  the  blessed 
eucharist,  the  blessing  of  the  married  pairs  and  joining  theaa 
in  the  holy  and  mysterious  rite  of  marriage,  ihe  consecration 
of  bishops  by  bishops  only,  and  of  priests  by  bishops  and 
presbyters, — though  for  this  last  there  is  not  so  universal  tra* 
dition,  that  every  where  requiring  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hand,  and  but  in  some  places  requiring  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  presbyters.  These  three  are  the  most  universal 
and  apostolical  traditions,  which  although  they  also  have 
great  grounds  in  Scripture,  yet  because  the  universal  practice 
and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  QoA  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
churches  primitive  is  infinitely  evident  and  notorious,  less 
liable  to  exception,  and  an  apt  commentary  upon  the  cer- 
tain but  less  evident  places  of  Scripture,  therefore  these 
may  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  universal  tradition ; 
for  they  really  have  it  beyond  all  exception.  .And  aUhough 
in  these  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  alt  wise  and  good  men. 
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to  all  dial  are  willing  to  learn  and  obey,  and  not  desirous  to 
make  sects  and  noises ; — ^yet  becanse  all  men  are  not  wisc^ 
and  good  and  disinteresed,  tradition  in  these  things  is  to 
Scriptoie  as  a  burning-glass  to  the  son,  it  rece ives  its  rays  ii^ 
a  point,  and  unites  their  strength,  and  makes  them  burn  as 
well  as  shine ;  that  is»  it  makes  them  do  that,  which  in  their 
own  nature  they  are  apt  to  do,  and  from  doing  which  they 
aro  only  hindered  accidentally. 

20*  By  these  instances  it  is  evident)  that  we  ought  not 
to  refuse  tradition  when  it  is  universal ;  nor  ^t  believe,  that, 
in  any  thing  of  great  concernment,  though  it  be  but  matter 
of  rite  and  government,  the  Scripture  is  defective;  for  in 
these  things  we  admit  tradition  to  be  the  commentary,  but 
Scripture  to  be  the  text :  wavra  ^fMfmva  rmc  ypofaic,  as  Ire* 
Bseus  *  in  Eusebiua  expresfies  it,  ''  all  must  be  agreeable  ta 
Scripture." — ^And  although  a  tradition  so  absolutely  universal 
as  these,  were  a  wammty  greater  than  any  objection  can  be 
against  them,  and  were  to  be  admitted  thou^  they  had  not 
express  authority  in  Scripture,  as  all  these  have ;  yet  thaS 
even  these  things  also  are  in  Scripture,  is  a  very  great  argu-> 
sent  of  the  perfection  of  it. 

21.  For  all  other  things  the  Scripture  is  abundant,  and 
whatever  else  is  to  be  used  in  the  externals  and  appendagei^ 
of  religion,  the  authority  of  the  church  is  a  sufficient  war* 
ranty,  as  I  shall  prove  in  its  proper  place.  But  if,  in  these 
externals,  there  be  a  tradition,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
antiquity  and  universality,  so  it  puts  on  degrees  of  reason- 
ableness, and  may  be  used  by  any  age  of  the  church :  and  if 
there  be  nothing  supervenbg  that  alters  the  case,  it  is  better 
than  any  thing  that  is  new ;  if  it  he  equally  &t,  it  is  not 
equally  good,  but  mudi  better. 

22.  This  is  all  the  use,  which  is,  by  wise  and  good  men, 
made  of  tiaditioaa,  and  all  the  use  which  can  justly  be  made 
by  any  man ;  and  besides  the  premises  this  wiU  be  yet  fur* 
ther  apparent,  that  although  there  are  some  mii¥ersal  prac* 
tices,  which  ever  were  and  still  ace  in  all  churches,  which 
aie  excellent  ^gnificationa  of  the  meaning  of  these  scriptures, 
where  the  practices  are  less  clearly  enjoined,  yet  there  are 
no  tiaditive  doctrines  distinct  from  what  are  consigned  in 

I*  Lib.  5.  cap.  f  0. 
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Scripture.    And  tbis  I  shall  represent  in  the  third  particular, 

which  I  promised  to  give  account  of,  viz. 

'  *  23.  That  the  topic  of  tradition,  after  the  consignatioa 

of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  was  not  only  of  little  use  in  any 

question  of  faith  or  manners,  but  falsely  pretended  for  many 

things,  and  is  unsafe  in  all  questions  of  present  concern** 

ment. 

24.  In  order  to  the  proof  of  this,  I  divide  the  great  heap 
of  traditions,  which  are  shovel'd  together  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  into  three  little  heaps :  1.  Of  things  necessary  or  mat* 
ters  of  faith ;  2.  Of  things  impertinent  to  the  faith  and  unne* 
eessary ;  3.  Of  things  false. 

25.  The  traditions  of  things  necessary,  are  the  trinity  of 
persona, — the  consubstantiality  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
with  his  Father, — the  baptism  of  infants, — the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son, — and  original  sin, — that  the 
Father  was  not  begotten, — that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and 
to  be  invocated, — that  baptism  is  not  to  be  reiterated, — that 
in  Christ  there  are  two  natures  and  one  person.— *Now  that 
these  be  appertaining  to  the  faith,  I  easily  grant;  but  that 
the  truth  of  these  articles  and  so  much  of  them  as  is  certain 
or  necessary  is  also  in  Scripture,  I  appeal  to  all  the  books  of 
the  fathers,'  and  of  all  modems '  who  do  assert  them  by  tea- 
timonies  from  Scripture.  "  Quicquid  sciri  vel  prsedicari  opor- 
tet  de  incarnatione,  de  vera  divinitate  atque  humanitate  Filti 
Dei,  duobus  ita  continetur  Testam'entis,  ut  extra  beec  nihil 
sit,  quod  annunciari  debet  aut  credi/'  said  Rupertus  Abbas, 
as  I  before  quoted  him.  '*  All  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  nature 
and  person,  of  his  humanity  and  divinity,  are  clearly  set  down 
in  both  Testaments."  But  they  are  not  clearly  reported  in 
tradition :  the  fathers  having  sometimes  spoken  in  these 
articles  more  in  the  Arian  than  in  the  Catholic  style,  say 
Hosins,  Gordon,  Huntly,  Gretser,  Tanner,  Perron  and  Fisher. 
By  scriptures  therefore  the  church  confuted  the  Arians,  the 
Eutychians,  the  Nestorians,  the  M onothelites,  the  Photi- 
nians,  and  the  Sabellians.    The  other  articles  are  also^  evi- 

X  De  aathor.  8.  Seript.  lib.  S.  p.  53.  torn.  1.  eootr.  1.  de  Verbo  Dei,  eap.  19.  la 
eoUoq.  RatUboo.  lib.  S,  eap.  3.  eootre  le  Roj  Jaque«»  el  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  de  Eaebar. 
coQt.  Da  Plesiis,  etcap.  5.  obser.  4.  Resp.  ad  Qaaest.  9  Jacobi  Regb  Epipb.  hasre.  69. 

7  St.  Ambroa.  cap.  5.  lib.  de  Fide  coatrt  Arianot.  S.  Ang.  tract.  97.  in  Joban.  el 
epiat.  174. 178.  St.  Athanas.  in  libel,  de  Decret.  Sjood.  Niceo.  Tertid.  adr.Pnji- 
eam.  Tbeodoret.  dial.  2.  cap.  4.  Salmere,  disp.  4.  io  ^,  ad  Timotb, 
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dently  in  the  words  of  Scriptnre  or  in  the  finit  consequences 
and  deductions.  And  when  we  observe  the  men  of  the 
church  of  Rome  going  about  wiih  gretU  pretensions  t6  con* 
firm  all  their  articles  by  Scriptures^  they  plainly  invalidate 
all  pretence  of  necessity  of  traditions.  If  they  say  that  all 
the  articles  of  Trent  are  not  to  be  found  hr  Scripture;  let 
them  confess  it  plainly,  and  then  go  look  oat  for  proselytes. 
If  they  say  there  are  scriptures  for  all  their  articles,  then 
Scripture  is  sufiicient,  or  else  their  faith  is  not.  For  all 
these  I  before  reckoned,  it  is  certain  both  they  and  we  have/ 
from  Scripture,  many  proofs ;  and,  if  there  were  not,  I  be« 
lieve  tradition  would  fail  us  very  much;  for  the  heresiea 
which  oppugned  them,  were  very  early ;  and  they  also  had 
customs  and  pretences  of  customs  to  prescribe  for  their 
ftdse  doctrines:  as  I  shall  make  appear  in  the  following 
periods, 

26.  There  are  also  traditions  pretended  of  things  which 
are  not  necessary,  such  as  are  the  fast  of  Lent, — godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  baptism^ — ^the  mixture  of  wine  and  water 
in  the  eucharistical  chalice, — the  keeping  of  Easter  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week, — trine  immersion  in  baptism,--the 
Apostles'  creedy-^prayer  for  the  dead, — the  Wednesday  and 
the  Friday  fast, — unction  of  sick  people,— <canon  of  Scrip* 
ture, — ^the  forms  of  sacraments, — and  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. — Now  that  these  are  not  divine  tradi- 
tions nor  apostolical,  appears  by  the  destitution  of  their 
proper  proof.  They  are  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  of  seve- 
ral ages,  and,  somerof  them,  of  very  great  antiquity;  but  of 
what  obligation  they  are,  1 4»hall  account  in  the  chapter  of 
'  Laws  Ecclesiastical.'  In  the  meantime,  they  neither  are 
of  the  necessity  of  faith,  or  the  essential  duty  of  Christian 
religion :  and  therefore  as  a  Christian  cannot  go  to  heaven 
without  the  observation  of  them  in  certain  circumstances,  so 
is  the  Scripture  a  perfect  canon  without  giving  rules  concern- 
ing  them  at  all. 

27.  But  then  as  for  others,  there  are  indeed  a  great  many 
pretended  to  be  traditions,  but  they  are  false  articles,  or 
wicked  practices,  or  uncertain  sentences  at  the  best.  I  reckon 
some  of  those  which  the  Roman  church  obtrudes :  such  as 
are  invocation  of  saints  and  angels ;  adoration  of  them,  and 
worshipping  of  images ;  the  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  prayer 
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in  an  unknown  tongue ;  the  pope's  power  to  depose  kiiigi^ 
and  to  abaoive  from  lawful  and  rate  oaths ;  the  picturing  of 
Ood  the  Father  and  the  holy  Trinity ;  the  half-conununion  ; 
Ae  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgences ;  canon  of  the 
mass;  the  doctrine  of  proper  sacrifice  in  the  mass;  monas- 
ttcal  profession  ;  the  single  life  of  priests  and  bishops.  Now 
these  are  so  far  from  being  apostolical  traditions,  that  they 
are,  some  of  them,  apparently  fidae,  some  of  them  expressly 
i^inst  Scripture,  and  others  confessedly  new,  and  either, 
but  of  yesterday,  or,  like  the  issues  of  the  people,  bom  where 
and  when  no  man  can  tell.  Concerning  indulgences,  Aoto- 
nius '  the  iiunous  archbishop  of  Florence,  says,  that '  we  ha?e 
nothing  expressly  recited  in  Holy  Scripture^  nor  are  they  found 
at  all  in  the  writmgs  of  the  ancient  doctors.'  The  half- 
communion  is,  by  the  council  of  Constance,  affirmed  to  be 
different  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of 
ih»  primitiTC  church.  Concerning  invocation  of  saints, 
*^  Cum  scriberentur  Scriptune,  nondum  cceperat  ueiis  vorendi 
Sanctis  V — Bellarmiae  ^  confesses  that '  in  the  age  in  which 
die  Scriptures  were  written,  the  use  of  making  vows  tosainta 
was  not  begun;*  and  Cardinal  Perron*^  exchidea  the  next  agea 
from  having  any  hand  in  the  invocation  of  them.  **  Et  qnani 
avz  autheurs  plus  {Aoche  da  siede  apostolique,  encote  qu'il 
ne  se  trouve  pas  de  vestiges  de  eeste  coustmne,'*  8te.  ''  la 
the  authotB  more  near  the  apostolical  age^  no  footsteps  of 
this  custom  can  be  foand.'' 

Concerning  making  an  image  of  the  Father  or  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  Baronius  cites  an  epistle  of  Oiegory  II.  An. 
Dom^  726.  in  which  he  gives  a  reason  why  the  church  did 
not  make  any  picture  of  the  Father ;  which  forces  him  to 
confess,  that  the  beginning  of  the  custom  of  painting  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  **  poetea  usu  venit  in  ecdesia,'' 
^  came  into  use  afterward  in  the  church.'^ 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  not  only  expressly  against 
Scripture,  saying,  *'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  even  ao  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  la- 
bours ;'' — ^bui  it  is  also  certain,  that  it  was  not  so  ancient  as 

s  Sammm  Theol.  p.  1.  tit.  10.  cap.  5.  do  Jndafg.  fol.  202.  Venet.  158t.   Vid« 
•Inm  C^Ataa.  «ap.  3.  de  Indnlfnit.  Ncva^  C#iuMBt.  de  Jubil.  el  lediBlgeat. 
»  Biel.  Uct.  57.  in  Can.  Misac 
^  De  Culta  Sanotoram,  cap.  9.  sect.  Pnelerea. 
f  Ceotce  le  Roj  de  k  Graod  Brelagoe,  p.  1009. 
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Ike  oftnoQ  of  die  Roman  magg ;  the  age  of  whicli  qo  man  can 
tell  any  more  than  they  can  tell  the  age  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
or  a  eompauy  of  men  ai^d  children  together ;  for  one  piece  is 
old»  and  another  is  late,  and  another  of  a  middle  age.  Bui 
the  prayer  which  in  the  canon  is  for  the  dead,  supposes  that 
they  are  not  in  purgatory ;  but  prays  for  them  which  are 
asleep  in  rest  and  quietness. 

28,  I  shall  not  instance  in  any  more,  because  I  shall,  in 
other  places,  meet  with  the  rest :  but  these  ar^  a  sufficient 
indication,  how  the  church  hath  been  abused  by  the  pretence 
of  tradition ;  and  that  a  bold  man  may,  in  private,  confi* 
dently  tell  his  parbhioner,  that  any  doctrine  is  a  tradition ; 
and  he  is  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  because  he  cannot  be 
confuted  by  his  undisoemipg  hearer,  since  so  great  parts  and 
so  many  ages  of  the  church  haye  been  told  of  things,  that 
they  were  traditions  apostolical,  when  the  articles  themselves 
are  neither  old  nor  true.  Is  it  imaginable  by  a  man  of  ordi-^ 
navy  understanding,  or  that  hath  heard  any  thing  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  apostles  should  command  their  followers  to 
worship  the  relies  of  St.  James,  or  St.  Stephen ;  or  that  St, 
Peter  did  ever  give  leave  to  a  man  that  had  sworn,  to  go 
from  hia  oath,  and  not  to  do  what  he  had  sworn  he  would  i 
Is  it  likely  that  St  Peter  or  St.  Paul  should  leave  secret  in* 
slmctions  with  St.  Clement  or  St.  linus,  that  they  might 
depose  kings  lawftiUy  when  it  was  in  their  power,  and  when 
kings  did  disagree  in  opinion  from  them  i  Is  there  any  in* 
stance^  or  precept,  or  liae,  or  doctrine^  or  history,  that  ever 
any  apostle  or  aposlolieal  man  consecrated  the  holy  commu* 
Bion  where  there  was  none  to  communicate  ?  It  was  never 
beard  that  a  communion  could  be  single,  till  the  '  catholic' 
church  came  to  signify  the  *  BomsA :'  and  yet  if  Scripture  will 
not  prove  these  things,  tradition  must«  The  experience  and 
the  infinite  unreasonableness  of  these  things  does  sufficiently 
give  a  man  warning  of  attending  to  such  new  traditions,  or 
admitting  the  topic  in  any  new  dispute,  it  having  been  so  old 
a  cheat :  and  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  full,  and  after 
that  almost  the  whole  church  had  beeu  abused  by  the  tradi^ 
tienof  Papias  in  the  Millenary  opinioQ»  which  for  three  bun* 
dred  years  of  the  best  and  first  antiquity  prevailed,  all  the 
world  should  be  wiser  than  to  rely  upon  that  which  might 
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introduce  an  error,  but  which  truth  could  never  need,  it  being 
abundantly  provided  for  in  Scripture. 

29.  Sometimes  men  hare  been  wiser;  and  when  a  tradi- 
tion apostolical  hath  been  confidently  pretended,  they  would 
as  confidently  lay  it  aside,  when  it  was  not  in  Scripture. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  reckons' many  traditions  apostolical ; 
but  no  man  regards  them.  Who  believes  that  the  Greeks  were 
ftaved  by  their  philosophy,  or  that  the  apostles  preached  to 
dead  infidels,  and  then  raised  them  to  life, — although  these 
were  by  St.  Clement  affirmed  to  have  been  traditions  apofr* 
tolical  f    Did  the  world  ever  the  more  believe  that  a  council 
might  not  be  called  but  by  the  authority  and  sentence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  though  Marcellus  was  so  bold  to  say  it  was 
a  canon  apostolical  ?  And  after  St.  Jerome  had  said  these 
words,  **  praecepta  majorum  apostolicas  traditiones  quisque 
existimat,"  that  **  what  their  fathers  commanded,  all  men 
were  wont  to  call  them  traditions  apostolical  ;*'  no  man  had 
reason  to  rely  upon  any  thing,  which,  by  any  one  or  two  or 
three  of  the  fathers,  was  called  tradition  apostolical,  unless 
the  thing  itself  were  also  notorious,  or  proved  by  some  other 
evidence.    But  this  topic  of  tradition  is  infinitely  uncertain ; 
and  therefore  if  it  be  pretended  new,  it  can  be  of  no  use  in 
any  of  our  questions.     For  if,  in  the  primitive  church,  tradi- 
tion was  claimed  by  the  opposite  parties  of  a  question,  who 
can  be  sure  of  it  now  ?  Artemon  pretended  it  to  be  an  apos* 
tolical  tradition  that  Christ  was  t^oc  av9p<«iiroc»  '^  &  mere 
tnan;'^  and  the  Nicene  fathers  proved  it  was  not  so,  but 
much  rather  the  contrary  :  but  that  topic  would  not  prevail 
for  either  side.     In  the  question  of  rebaptization  of  persons 
baptized  by  heretics,  both  sides  pretended  tradition ;  so  they 
did  in  that  impertinent,  but  (as  they  then  made  it)  great 
question  of  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.     Clemens  Alexan* 
drinus^  said   it  was  an  apostolical   tradition,   that  Christ 
preached  but  one  year;  but  Irenfleus*"  said  it  was  an  aposto- 
lical tradition,  that  Christ  was  about  fifty  years  old  when  be 
died,  and  consequently  that  he  preached  almost  twenty 
years.     Bat  if  they,  who  were  almost  at  the  fountain,  were 
uncertain  of  the  river's  head ;  how  shall  we  know  it,  who 
dwell  where  the  waters  are  ready  to  unbosom  themselves  into 

*  Lib.  1.  Strointt.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  39. 
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the  ocean  ?  And  to  pretend  an  apostolical  tradition  in  mat- 
ters, of  faitb^  now  that  the  books  of  the  fathers  have  been 
lost,  and  yet  there  are  a  very  great  many  to.be  read  for  the 
proving  of  tradition,  that  is,  that  there  are  too  many  and  too 
few ;  that  in  the  loss  of  some  of  them  possibly  we  have  lost 
that  light  which  would  have  confuted  the  present  pretences 
of  tradition;  and  the  remaining  part  have  passed  through  the 
limbecs  and  strainers  of  heretics,  and  monks,  and  ignorants, 
and  interested  persons,  and  have  passed  through  the  correc- 
tions and  deturpations  and  mistakes  of  transcribers  (a  trade 
of  men  who  wrote  books  that  they  might  eat  bread,  not 
promote  a  truth), — and  that  they  have  been  disordered  by 
zeal  and  faction  and  expurgatory  indices,  and  that  men  have 
been  diligent  to  make  the  fathers  seem  of  their  side  ;.  and 
that  heretics  have  taken  the  fathers'  names  and  published 
books  under  false  titles,  and  therefore  have  stamped  aod 
stained  the  current;  is  just  as  if  a  Tartar  should  offer  to  prove 
himself  to  have  descended  from  the  family  of  King  David, 
upon  pretence  that  the  Jews  mingled  with  their  nation,  and 
that  they  did  use  to  be  great  keepers  of  their  genealogies. 

30.  But  after  all  this,  the  question  of  tradition  is  wholly 
useless  in  the  questions  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
other  parts  of  Christendom.  Not  only  because  there  are 
many  churches  of  differing  rites  and  differing  doctrines  from 
the  Roman,  who  yet  pretend  a  succession  and  tradition  of 
their  customs  and  doctrines  "  per  tempus  immemoriale,"  they 
know  not  when  they  began,  and,  for  aught  they  know,  they 
came  from  the  apostles,  and  they  are  willing  tQ  believe  it, 
and  no  man  amongst  them  questions  it,  and  all  affirm  it; 
particularly  the  Greek  church,  the  Russians,  the  Abyssines : 
but  also  because  those  articles  which  they  dispute  with  the 
other  churches  of  the  west^  cannot  be  proved  by  tradition 
universal,  as  infinitely  appears  in  those  pitiful  endeavours 
and  attempts,  which  they  use  to  persuade  them  to  be  such ; 
which  if  they  did  not  sometimes  confute  themselves,  the 
reader  may  find  confuted  eveiy  where  by  their  learned  ad- 
versaries. 

31.  Therefore,  although  the  perfection  of  Scripture  be 
abundantly  proved,  yet  if  it  were  not,  tradition  will  but  make 
it  less  certain,  and  therefore  not  more  perfect.  For  besides 
that  nuncupative  records  are  like  diagrams  in  sand  and 
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6giires  efformed  in  air»  Tolatile  and  soon  disordered, — and 
that  by  the  words  and  practice  of  Ood,  and  all  the  world, 
what  is  intended  to  last  was  therefore  written,  as  appears 
in  very  many  places  in  Scripture ',  and  therefore  Job  calls 
out,  ''O  that  my  words  were  now  written,  O  that  they  were 
printed  in  a  book,  that  they  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  cTer:"  upon  which  words  the  Greek 
Catena  says,  **  He  dmws  a  «militude  from  them,  who  put 
those  things  in  writing,  which  they  very  greatly  desire  diould 
remain  to  the  longest  posterity ;"  and  that  the  very  nature  of 
things  is  such,  that  a  tradition  is  infinitely  better  preserved 
in  writing  than  in  speaking,  and  besides  all  those  very  many 
weak  and  uncertain  and  false  traditions  wiUi  which  several 
men,  and  several  ages,  and  several  chdrches,  have  abused 
others^  or  been  abused  themselves ;  I  instance  in  two  gteat 
tilings,  by  the  one  of  which  we  may  see  how  easily  the  church 
may  be  imposed  upon  in  the  matter  of  tradition ;  and  by  the 
other,  how  easily  those  men  impose  upon  themselves  whose 
faith  hath  a  temporal  bias  and  divertisement. 

33*  The  first  is,  that  very  many  epistles  of  popes,  vis.  from 
St.  Clemens  to  St.  Gregory,  tiiat  is,  for  above  five  hundred 
years,  were  imposed  upon  the  church  as  the  genuine  wri« 
tings  of  those  excellent  men,  who  governed  the  church  of 
Rome  in  all  her  persecutions  and  hardnesses  :  and  of  thes^ 
epistles  the  present  church  of  Rome  makes  very  great  use 
to  many  purposes^  and  yet  no  imposture  could  be  greater 
than  this* 

34.  For,  I.  They  are  patched  up  of  several  arguments  and 
materials  not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  ages,  in  which  they 
were  pretended  to  be  written,  but  are  snatched  from  the  wri« 
tings  of  other  men  and  latter  times.  2.  They  were  invented 
after  St.  Jerome's  time,  as  appears  in  the  citation  of  the  testis 
monies  of  Scripture  from  St.  Jerome's  translation,  and  the  au^ 
thor  cited  St*  Jerome's  version  of  the  Hebrew  psalter.  3.  They 
were  not  known  in  Rome  for  eight  ages  together :  which 
were  a  strange  thing  that  the  records  of  Rome  should  have 
no  copies  of  the  epistles  of  so  many  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
4.  They  are  infinitely  false  in  their  chronology ;  and  he  that 
invented  them,  put  the  years  of  false  councils  to  their  date,  as 

'  Exod.  xTii.  14.  sxzit.  f7.  Job,  xix.  S3,  24.  Psal.  oil.  18.  ImL  xxx.  8.  Jer. 
XXX.  2.  Rer.  L  11. 19.  xxi,  5. 
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Baronios  hinuelf  confesses*  quite  reckoning  otherwise:  and 
in  the  epistles  of  the  whole  five-and-forty,  the  decrees  of 
conncils  and  the  words  of  ecclesiastical  writers  are  cited, 
who  yet  were  not  at  all  in  their  ages,  but  wrotd  after  the 
death  of  those  popes  who  are  pretended  to  have  quoted 
them ;  or  something  is  said  that  could  not  be  done  or  said 
by  them,  or  in  their  times.  6.  They  are  written  with  the 
same  style  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  more  probable  that  they 
shoald  be  the  genuine  epistles  of  so  many  popes,  than  that 
so  many  men  in  several  ages  should  have  the  same  features 
in  their  faces ;  but  these  epistles  say  over  the  same  things 
several  times,  even  unto  tediousness,  and  yet  use  the  very 
same  words  without  any  differing  expressions.  6.  And  some- 
times these  words  were  most  intolerably  barbarous^  neither 
elegantly  fine,  nor  elegantly  plain,  but  solecisms,  impure 
words,  and  the  most  rude  expressions,  not  unlike  the  friars' 
Latin,  or  the  **  epistolce  obscurorum  virorum."  7.  None  of 
the  ancient  writers  of  the  church  did  ever  cite  any  testimony 
from  these  epistles  for  eight  hundred  years  together,  only  one 
part  of  one  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Clement  was  mentioned 
by  Ruffinus  and  the  council  of  Vase.  8.  None  of  those  who 
wrote  histories  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  church-writers,  made 
mention  of  them :  but  all  that  do,  were  above  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord* 
9.  And  all  this  beside  the  innumerable  errors  in  the  matter 
which  have  been  observed  by  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg, 
David  Blondel,  and  divers  others.  And  a  more  notorious 
cheat  could  never  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  ;  but 
that  there  are  so  many  great  notorieties  of  falsehood,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  greater,  the  falsehood  of  the  pontifical 
book,  or  the  boldness  of  the  compiler.  Now  if  so  great  a 
heap  of  records  can  at  once  be  clapped  upon  the  credulity  of 
men,  and  so  boldly  defended  as  it  is  by  Turrian  and  Binius, 
and  so  greedily  entertained  as  it  is  by  the  Roman  confidants^ 
and  so  often  cited  as  it  is  by  the  Roman  doctors,  and  yet  have 
in  it  so  many  strange  mattem  so  disagreeing  to  Scripture,  8<^ 
weak,  so  impertinent,  and  sometimes  so  dangerous,  there  is 
very  great  reason  to  reject  the  topic  of  traditions,  which  can 
be  so  easily  forged,  and  sometimes  rely  upon  no  greater 
foundation  than  this,  whose  foundation  is  in  water  and  sand 
and  falsehood  that  is  more  unstable. 
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35.  The  other  thing  is,  that  heretics  and  eril  persons,  to 
senre  their  ends,  did  not  only  pretend  things  spoken  by  the 
.apostles  and  apostolical  and  primitive  men  (for  that  was 
easy),  but  even  pretended  certain  books  to  be  written  by 
them,  that  under  their  venerable  names,  they  might  recom- 
mend and  advance  their  own  heretical  opinions.  Thus  some 
false  apostles,  as  Origen  relates,  wrote  an  epistle,  and  sent 
it  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  under  St.  Paul's  name, 
which  much  troubled  the  Thessalonians ;  and  concerning 
which,  when  St.  Paul  had  discovered  the  imposture^  he  gives 
them  warning,  that '  they  should  not  be  troubled  about  any 
such  epistle,  as  if  he  had  sent  it.' — Thus  there  was  a  book 
published  by  an  Asian  priest  under  St.  Paul's  name,  as  St. 
Jerome  reports,  containing  the  vision  of  Paul  and  Tecla,  and 
I  know  not  what  old  tale  of  the  baptizing  Leo.  Some  or 
other  made  St.  Clement  a  Eunomian,  and  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  an  Arian,  and  Origen  to  be  every  thing,  by  in* 
terpolating  their  books,  or  writing  books  for  them.  Ruffinus 
tells  that  the  heretics  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  Gospels : 
and  that  they  did  invent  strange  acts  of  the  apostles,  and 
made  fine  tales  of  their  life  and  death,  we  need  no  better  tes- 
timony than  TertuUian's  instances  in  his  books  against  Mar- 
cion:  and  for  this  reason  Origen  (^  gives  caution,  *'  Oportet 
caute  considerare,  ut  nee  omnia  secreta,  quae  feruntur  no- 
mine sanctorum,  suscipiamus  ;"  "  We  must  warily  consider 
^nd  not  receive  all  those  secret  traditions,  which  go  up  and 
down  under  the  name  of.  saints/'  viz.  of  the  holy  apostles. 
And  of  the  same  nature  is  that  famous  cheat  that  usurps  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  called  '  The  passion  of 
Peter  and  Paul ;'  as  who  please  may  see  in  Laurentius  Valla 
and  Erasmus.  And  such  is  the  book  of  the  same  passions  at- 
tributed to  Linus  ;  which  was  invented  so  foolishly  and  care- 
lessly, that  it  contradicts  the  Scriptures  most  apparently,  as 
^very  one  that  reads  it,  may  without  difficulty  observe.  Now 
the  observation  from  these  things  is  plain  :  in  the  matter  of 
traditions,  as  they  are  now  represented,  there  is  so  much  of 
human  failings,  and  so  little  of  divine  certainty,  they  are 
often  falsely  pretended,  and  never  truly  proved,  and  if  they 
should  need  to  be  proved,  were  therefore  not  to  be  accepted; 
because  no  particular  proofs  can  make  them  universal ;  and 

9  Homil.  26,  io  MiU. 
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« 

if  they  be  npt  universal,  of  themselves  they  cannot  be  credi- 
ble, but  need  something  else  to  make  them  so ;  they  are 
(whether  true  or  false)  so  absolutely  now  to  ho  purpose,  be- 
cause it  is  too  late  to  prove  them  now^  and.  too  late  to  need 
them,  the  church  having  so  long  accepted  and  relied  upon 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  that  we  are  plainly,  and  certainly, 
and  necessarily,  devolved  upon  Scripture  for  the  canon  o£ 
our  faith  and  lives.  For  though  no  man  ought  to  reject  tra- 
dition if  he  did  need  it,  and  if  he  could  have  it, — yet  because 
he  neither  can  want  it  (because  Scripture  is  a  perfect  rule), 
nor  can  have  it  (because  it  cannot  in  any  one  of  our  questions 
be  proved),  we  mu3t  rely  upon  what  we  have.  It  is  in  the 
matter  of  traditions  as  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Laodicea : 
if  this  or  those  were  extant  and.  sufficiently  transmitted  and 
consigned  to  us,  they  would  make  up  the  canon  as  well  as 
those  we  have :  but  there. is  no  such  thing  as  the  Laodiceaa 
epistle,  and  there  is  no.  such  thing  as  tradition,  of  doctrines 
of  fiuth  not  contained  ia  Scriptures.  The  fathers  that  had 
them,  or  thought  jthey  had  them,  might  call  upon  their 
churches  to  make  use  of  them ;  but  we  that  cannot  have  them, 
must  use  what  we  have :  and  we  have  reason  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  that  we  have  all  that  Grod  intended  to  be  our  rule* 
God  gave  us  in  Scripture  all  that  was  necessary ;  it  was  a 
perfect  rule;  and  yet  if  it  had  not,  it  must  become  so  when 

^e  have  no  other. 

» 

36.  But,  upon  the  matter  of  this  argument,  there  are 
three  questions  to  be  considered  in  order  to  faith  and  con-, 
science. 

« 

1 .  Whether  there  be  not  any  rules  and  general  measures 
pf  discerning  tradition,  by  which  although  tradition  cannot 
be  proved  the  natural  way,  that  is,  by  its  own  light,  evidence 
of  fact  .and  notoriety,— *yet  we  may  be  reasonably  induced  to 
believe,  that  any  particular  is  descended  from  tradition  i^s- 
tolical,  and  consequently  is  to  be  taken  in,  to  integrate  the 
rule  of  conscience  i 

2.  How  far  a  negative  argument  from  Scripture  is  valid, 
;md  obligatory  to  conscience  ? 

3.  Whether  there  may  be  any  new  articles  of  th  or 
that  the  creed  of  the  church  may  so  increase,  that  whkt 
is  sufficient  to  salvation,  in  one  age,  cannot  serve  in  another? 

VOL.    XIII.  K 
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Qoestion  I.  is  concerotag  the  indirect  ways  of 

disceming  traditions. 

37.  Ill  vaio  it  is  to  dispute,  whether  traditions  are  to  in- 
tegrate the  canon  of  Scripture^  when  il  cannot  be  made  ta 
appear,  that  there  ate  any  such  things  as  apostolical  tfar> 
ditioBs  of  doctrines  not  contained  in  Scripture.  For  since 
the  succession  in  all  the  chairs  hath  been  either  interrupted 
or  disordered  by  wars  or  heresies,  by  interest  or  time,  by  de- 
sign or  by  ignorance,  by  carelessness  or  inoonsidemtion,  by 
Corgetfulness  or  unavoidable  mistakei  by  having  no  necessity 
ef  tradition,  end  by  not  dddrering  any,— it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  concerning  iJie  stability  of  atoms,  which  as  of  then^ 
selves  they  are  volatile  and  unfixed,  so  they  have  no  basis  but 
the  light  air,  aiid  so  are  traditions :  themselves  are  no  argu^ 
ment,  and  there  are  no  traditions ;  they  are  no  necessary  ov 
competent  stabiUment  of  doctrine  or  manners :  or,  if  they 
were,  themselves  have  no  stabiliment. 

88.  For  it  is  oei tain,  theve  can  be  no  tradition  received 
for  apostolical  at  a  lees  mte  Uian  the  rale  of  Vincentiutf 
lirinensis.  For  to  prove  by  Scriptwe  that  there  are  any 
traditions  not  written  in  Scripture,  is  a  trifling  folly ;  since 
there  might  be  necessity  of  keeping  traditions,  before  all 
that  which  is  neoessaiy,  waaset  down  ip  writing.  So  that  all 
the  pretensions,  taken  from  Scripture  in  behalf  of  traditionsj 
are  absolutely  to  no  purpose,  unless  it  were  there  said, 
*  There  are  some  things  which  we  now  preach  to  you  which 
shall  never  be  written ;  keep  them :'  but  the  naming  of 
"  traditions'*  in  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  recom- 
mending them  in  others,  is  no  argument  to  us  to  inquire 
after  them,  or  to  lely  upon  diem;  unless  that  which  was 
delivered  by  sermon,  was  nevar  to  ba  delivesed  by  writing, 
and  that  we  knew  it  as  certaialy  aa  that  which  is.  And  the 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  sayings  of  fathers  who  recommend 
tradilioBS ;  for  although  the.  argument  lessened  every  year« 
yet  it  was  better  th«Q  tha^  it  can  be  now ;  it  could  serve 
some  uses  then,  it  can  serve  none  now ;  it  might  in  some  ist* 
qtaaces  be  certaio,  and  eiafe  in  many,  but  now  it  cannot  be 
either,  neither  certain,  nor  safe,  nor  necessary,  nor  of  any  usa 
at  all  ;*  which  having  been  made  U>  appear  in  the  preceding 
iiumbeis,  it  mmX  follow  that  there  oan  be  no  doctrinal  tradi-t 
tions  beside*  the  matters  of  Scripture »  because  there  are  none 
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such  recommended  to  the  church  by  the  measures  of  Vincen- 
tins  LirinenBis.  There  is  no  doctrine,  no.  rule  of  iaith  oi 
manners,  which  is  not  in  the  Holy.  SoriptuMS,  and  yet  which 
was  '  believed  always,  and  in  all  chuiohes,  and  of  all  men  in 
those  churches/  For  although  it  is  very,  probable,  that 
Viacentios,  by  this  rule,  intended  to  reprove  the  novelties 
and  uauaual  doctrines,  whidi  St«  Ausin,  by  his  great  wit  and 
gseat  reputation,  had  brought  into  the  church,  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  and  doctnnes  of  the  fathers  which  were  before 
him; — yet  it  will  perfectly  serve  to  repiove  all  our  late 
pretensions  to  traditions.  Foe  by  this  measure,  we  find  it 
not  to  be  enough,  that  a  doctrine  hath  been  received  for  a 
thousand  years  together  by  the  catholic  ehprch,  reckoning 
from  his  pesiod  upwards ;  unless  it  were  idso  received  by 
the  apostolical  ages  and  churohea  throughout  the  world,  it  ia 
nothing:  and  if  it  wave  received  by  all  the  apostolical 
churches,  and  all  good  and  wise  men  in  those  churches,  and 
so  downwards  ;  wherever  any  church  &iled,  it  was  to  their 
own  prejudice,  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  doctrine :  for  that 
was  apostolical  which  waa  iiiom  the  beginning;  and  whatso* 
ever  came  after^  could  not  change  what  was  sa  before ;  and 
the  interruption  of  an  apoatolical  tcut^,  though  for  a  thou^^ 
i^and  years  together,  cannot  annul  the  obligation,  or  intn>» 
duce  the  contrary.  So  that  if  we  begin  tp  account  by  this 
rule  of  Vincentius  and  go  backwstrds,  it  ia  nothing  unless 
we  go  back  as  fitf  as  to  the  apostles  inclusively  :  but  if  we 
begin  there,  and  ipake  that  clear,  it  mattera  not  how  little  a 
way  it  descends:  and  therefore  although  it  is  an  excellent 
rule  to  reprove  vain  and  iiovel  pretensions,  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  be  pooved  by  it  practicably :  for  we.  need  not 
walk  along  die  banks  and  intrigues  of  Volga,  if  we  can  at 
first  point  to  the  fountain;  it  is  that  whither  the  long  pro« 
gression  did  intend  to  lead  us«  If  any  thing  fails  in  the 
principle,  it  ia  good  for  nothing;  but  if  the  tradition  derive 
from  the  fountain,  and.  the  head  be  visible,  though  afterwavd 
it  run  under  ground,  it  is  well  enough.  Fos  if  a  doctrine 
might  invade  the  whole  church  which  was  not  preached  by 
the  apostles,  or  if  the  doctrine  might  to  many  good  and  wise 
persons  seem  to  have  possessed  the  whole  church,  that  is,  to 
he  believed  by  all  those  that  he  knows,  or  hears  of,  or  con* 
Vttses  with,  and  yet  not  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  apos* 

k2 
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ties ;  it  is  certain  that  this  universality,  and  any  less  tlian 
that  which  takes  in  the  apostles,  can  never  be  sufficient 
warranty  for  an  article  of  faith  or  a  rule  of  life,  that  is,  the 
instance  and  obligation  of  a  duty  necessary  to  salvation. 
But  how  shall  we  know  concerning  any  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  a  tradition  apostolical  F  Here  the  rule  of  Vincentius  comes 
in.  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  all  churches  and  all 
men  did,  from  the  apostles*  times  down  to  the  time  of  in- 
quiry, accept  it  as  true,  and  report  it  from  the  apostles, 
then  it  is  to  be  so  received  and  continued*  Indeed  a  less 
series  and  succession  will  serve.  For  if  we  can  be  made 
sure,  that  the  age  next  to  the  apostles  did  universally  receive 
it  as  from  the  apostles,  then  we  may  not  reject  it.  But  what 
can  make  faith  in  this  i  certainly  nothing ;  for  there  is  no 
doctrine  so  delivered  but  what  is  in  Scripture.  Indeed 
some  practices  and  rituals  are,  because  the  public:  exercise 
and  usages  of  the  church  being  united  and  notorious,  public 
and  acted,  might  make  the  rite  evident  as  light ;  but  in  doc- 
trines (besides  Scriptures)  we  have  not  records  enough  to  do 
it ;  and  therefore  this  general  rule  of  Vincentius  not  being 
practicable,  and  the  other  lesser  rules  or  conjectures  rather 
being  incompetent,  fdwofuv  Aoircp  iafdv,  **  we  must  remain 
as  we  are,"  and  give  God  thanks  for  the  treasures  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  rejoice  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it. 

39.  But  let  us  try  a  little.  The  first  rule  which  is  usually 
given,  is  this ; '  That  which  the  catholic  church  believes  as  an 
article  of  faith,  which  is  not  found  in  Scriptures,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved to  descend  from  apostolical  tradition/  This  rule  is 
false  and  insufficient  upon  many  accounts. 
.  1.  For  if  the  church  can  err,  then  this  rule  can.  have  no 
firmament  or  foundation.  If  she  cannot  err,  then  there  is  no 
need  either  of  Scriptures  or  tradition ;  and  there  is  no  use  of 
any  other  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  an  article  or  the 
divinity  of  a  truth,  but  the  present  belief  and  affirmation  of  the 
church,  for  that  is  sufficient  whether,  it  be  written  or  not 
written,  whether  it  be  delivered  or  not. 

But,  2.  Supposing  the  church  could  not  err  in  matters  of 
faith,  yet  no  man  says  but  she  may  err  in  matter  of  fact :  but 
whether  this  thing  was  delivered  by  the  apostles  is  matter  of 
fact ;  and  therefore  though  the  church  were  assisted  so  that 
she  could  not  mistake  her  article,  yet  she  may  mistake  lier 
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arguitieht  and  instrnment  of  probation ;  the  conclusion  may 
be  true,  and  yet  the  premises  felse;  and  she  might  be  taught 
by  the  Spirit^  and  not  by  the  apostles. 

'3.  No  man  now  knows,  what  the  catholic  church  does  be- 
lieve in  any  question  of  controversy;  for  the  catholic  churcfa: 
is  not  to  be  spoken  with ; .  and  being  divided  by  seas,  and  na- 
tions, and  interests,  and  fears,  and  tyrants,  and  poverty,  and 
innumerable  accidents,  does  not  declare  her  mind  by  any: 
common  instrument,and  agrees  in  nothing  but  in  the  Apostles', 
creed,  and  the  books  of  Scripture;  and  millions  of  Christians 
hear  nothing  of  pur  controversies,  and,  if  they  did,  would  not 
understand  some  of  them. 

4.  There  are  thousands,  that  do  believe  such  an  article  to 
be  taught  by  the  catholic  church,  and  yet  the  catholic  church 
with  them  is  nothing  but  their  own  party;  for  all  that  believe 
otherwise,  they  are  pleased  to  call  heretics.  So  that  this  rule 
may  serve  every  party  that  is  great,  and  every  party  that  is 
little,  if  they  add  pride  and  contumacy  to  their  article :  and 
what  would  this  rule  have  signified  amongst  the  Donatists, 
to.  whom  all  the  world  was  heretic  but  themselves  ?  and  what 
would  it  signify  amongst  those  peevish  little  sects,  that  damn 
all  the  world,  but  their  own  congregations  ?  even  as  little  as* 
it  can  to  the  church  of  Rome,  who  are  resolved  to  call  no 
church  '  catholic'  but  their  own. 

5.'  The  believing  of  such  an  article  of  faith  could  not  be 
indication  of  a  true  catholic,  that  is,  of  a  true  member  of  the 
catholic  church:  because  if  the  article  is  to  be  proved  to  be 
apostolical  by  the  present  belief  of  the  catholic  church,  either 
the  catholic  church  is  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  then 
wc  can  never  tell  what  she  believes  in  a  particular  question 
(and  indeed  she  believes  nothing  in  the  question,  because  if  it 
be  a  question,  the  catholic  church  is  divided  in  her  sense  of  it) ; 
or  else  the  catholic  church  is  somebody  or  church  of  Chris^ 
tians  separate  from  the  rest,  and  then  she  must  by  othet 
misans  be  first  known  that  she  is  the- catholic -church,  before 
we  can  accept  her  belief  to  be  an  argument  that  the  article 
is  an  apostolical  tradition.  Add  to  this,  that  the  church's 
believing  it,  is  not,  cannot  be,  an  argument  that  the  doctrine 
is  apostolical ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  proved  to 
be  apostolical,  before  it  is  to  be  admitted  by  the  churches. 
And  if  it  be  answered,  that  ^  So  it  was  to  those  churches  who 
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adviitea  it  ftnt,  bttt  to  «b  it  mglit  to  be  iaffidicttt  tbst  Hr 
ehur^  received  it^  And  we  ought  therefore  to  eohchide  it  to 
be  apostolica) ;'  I  reply,  that  it  is  well  if  it  was  first  protod 
to  the  church  to  1)e  apoatoKcd ;  bat  then  if  the  primitive 
charch  would  not  raceite  the  doctrine  widioilt  Eueb  evideneov 
it  is  a  sign  that  this  was  the  right  wiay  of  prooee^ng,  and 
flrerefore  so  it  ongfat  to  be  with  us ;  they  would  not  receive 
any  doctrine,  unless  it  were  proved  to  come  from  the  Apostles  S 
^bkl  why  ahoiM  we  ?  and  to  say  that  <  beeanse  they  received 
k»  we  ought  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  spostdical/  I  say,  that 
is  to  beg  Uie  question :  ibr  when  we  make  a  quiestion  whether 
the  church  did  well  to  receive  this  doctrine^  wemeah^  whether 
tfaey  did  receive  it  frotai  the  apostles  or  no.    And  therefore 
to  argue  (Vom  theitr  receiving  it,  that  it  was  opostcAiPcnl)  is  to 
answer  my  qtiestion  by  telling  me,  *  I  ought  to  suppose  that, 
aAd  to  make  no  question  of  it.'    But  if  this  rule  should  pre* 
vail,  we  must  brieve  things  which  even  to  affirm  were  im* 
pudeat.    The  church  of  Rome,  tolling  herself  he  catholio 
church,  affirms  it  to  be  heresy  to  say  that '  it  is  ntoessary  to 
give  the  communion  under  both  kinds  to  the  laity ;'  but  he 
that  will  from  hence,  though  be  believe  that  church  to  be  die 
cathoHc,  conclude  diat  doctrine  to  be  the  apostolic ;  must 
havb  a  great  ignorance  or  too  great  a  confidence.    Nay,  this 
rule  is  in  nothing  more  apparently  confuted  than  in  this  in«* 
stance :  for  the  canon  in  the  council  of  Conttanoe,  which 
establishes  this  for  catholic  doctrine,  by  confessing  it  was 
otherwise  instituted  by  Christ,  and  othelrwise  practised  at 
the  beginning,  confessed  it  not  to  be  apostolic.    So  that, 
upon  this  account^  it  is  obvibus  to  conclude^  that  leitller  the 
universal  church  can  err,  or  else  the  same  thing  can  come  and 
cabnot  come  from  tradition  apostolical.     For  the  half-corn- 
monion  is  no  where  commanded  in  Scripture;  therefore 
either  the  ancient  catholic  church  did  err  in  commanding  the 
whole  communioh,  or  the  modem  catholic  church  (I  mean 
the  Roman,  Which  pretends  to  the  name)  does  err  in  forbid«> 
ding  it  ^  or  else,  if  neither  do  err,  then  the  commmion  under 
both  kinds  did  come  and  did  not  come  from  tradition  apos^ 
iolical. 

But,  6.  Suppose  it  were  agreed,  that  one  congregation  is 
the  catholic  church,  and  resolved  upon  which  is  that  congre- 
gation, yet  if  it  be  but  a  part  of  Christiims,  and  that  interest- 
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ed,  it  is  not  in  die  nattnre  of  the  tbmg  to  iiifer,  tbftt  beeatirt 
HiiB  interested  divided  ^it  belieres  it»  therefore  the  sposCles 
taught  it :  this  consequent  is  not  in  Ihe  bowels  6f  that  ante* 
cedent,  it  cannot  be  proTed  by  this  argament :  if  it  can  be 
proved  by  revielation,  that  w)mt  the  preeent  tchorch  believes* 
was  a  tradition  apoBtolical,  let  it  be  shown,  and  diere  is  tsk 
eai  of  it.  In  the  meantime  this  rule  is  not  of  itself  certain, 
or  fit  to  be  the  proof  of  what  is  nneertain,  and  therefore  not 
a  good  rule,  till  it  be  proved  by  revelation. 

7.  It  is  evidently  certain,  that  what  one  age  believes  as 
a  necessary  doctrine,  another  age  (I  mean  of  the  cathdic 
lAurch)  did  not  bdieve  for  such ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  making  of  a  catholic  doctrine  that  it  be  ''  obique/'  **  be- 
lieved every  where/'  unless  it  be  also  ^  semper  et  ab  omni- 
bus/' '^  always  and  by  all  men/'  I  instance  in  the  commur 
nicating  of  infantSi  Whidi  vras  the  doctrine  of  St.  Auiftin  and 
of  Pope  Innocentras,  and  prevailed  in  the  church  for  six 
hundred  years  (says  Maklonat  ^  the  Jesuit),  that  it  was  neces^ 
sary  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  that  they  should  receive  the 
iioly  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Now  it  is  also  as  oei^ 
lain  that  for  six  hundred  years  more,  the  church,  which  calls 
lierself  catholic,  believed  the  contrary.  Which  of  these  can 
prove  apostolical  tradition  ?  for  if  it  be  objected,  that  this 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  in  those  ages,  in 
which  the  most  eminent  fathers  did  believe  and  practise  it, 
besides,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  teach  it  to  be 
necessary,  and  generally  practise  it  in  their  churches,  if  the 
matter  had  been  nothing  but  their  own  opinion,  and  dtq>uted 
by  others ;  I  add  this  also,  that  it  was  as  much  the  doctrine 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  it  was  necessary,  as  it  is  now 
that  it  is  not  necessary :  for  it  is  certain  the  holy  fathers  did 
believe  and  teach  and  practise  it,  and  the  contrary  was  not 
disputed;  but  now  though  it  be  condemned  by  some,  it  is 
still  practised  by  very  great  parts  of  the  catholic  church, 
even  by  all  the  Greek  church,  and  by  those  vast  numbers  of 
Christians  in  EUiiopia'.  So  that  although  no  doctrinal  tra*- 
dition  is  univeraally  received  but  what  is  contained  in  Scrips 
tares ;  yet  those  that  have  been  received  as  universally  as  any 
other  matter  of  question  is,  hate  been,  and  have  not  been> 

^  fo  cap.  Ti.  Joban.  a.  11 6« 

•  Vidp  Uwrom.  Pttiildr.  Oofistftotfiiop.  Dodfr.  et  fixhor.  Ad  GernMot. 
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by  the  chnrch  in  several  ages :  and  therefore  if  this 
nde  be  good,  they  must  prove,  that  the  same  doctrine  was 
and  was  not  a  tradition  apostolical. 

8.  This  rule  were  good  (and  then  indeed  only)  if  there 
were  no  way  to  make  an  opinion  to  be  universally  received 
Imt  by  derivation  from  the  apostles.  But,  (L)  There  are  some 
which  say/ Every  age  hath  new  revelations:'  where  this  is 
believed,  it  is  apparent,  an  opinion,  which  the  apostles  never 
heard  of,  may  be  adopted  into  the  faith  and  universally  rer 
ceived.  But,  besides  this,  there  are  more  ways  of  entry  for 
a  popular  error  than  any  man  can  reckon  or  any  experience 
can  observe.  (2.)  It  is  not  impossible,  that  some  leading  man 
may  be  credulous  and  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  heretics 
and  knaves;  but  when  he  hath  weakly  received  it,  it  shall 
proceed  strongly  upon  his  authority.  The  matter  of  Papias 
about  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts  is  notorious  in  this  parti- 
cular. (3.)  It  is  also  very  possible,  that  what  is  found  at 
first  to  be  good,  shall  be  earnestly  pressed  by  aaiealons  man, 
and  he  may  over-express  himself,  and  consider  not  to  what 
consequence  it  may  aflterward  be  extended ;  and  then  fol- 
lowing ages  may  observe  it,  and  make  a  logical  conclusion 
from  a  rhetorical  expression ;  and  then  what  only  good  men 
bad  entertained  when  it  was  called  useful,  all  men  shall  re- 
ceive when  it  is  called  necessary ;  and  it  is  no  great  progres- 
sion from  whatall  men  believe  good,  that  some  men  should 
believe  necessary,  and  from  them  others,  and  from  others  all 
men.  It  was  thus,  in  many  degrees,  in  the  matter  of  confes- 
sion and  penance.  (4.)  It  is  not  very  unlikely,  certainly  it  is 
no  way  impossible,  but  that  the  reputation  of  some  great 
man  in  the  church  may  prevail  so  far  by  our  weaknesses  and 
his  own  accidental  advantages,  that  what  no  man  at  first 
questionsi  very  many  will  afterward  believe,  and  they  intro- 
duce more ;  and  from  more  to  most,  and  from  most  to  all 
men,  are  no  impossible  progressions,  if  we  consider  how 
much  mankind,  especially  in  theology,  have  suffered  the  au»- 
thority  of  a  few  men  to  prevail  upon  them,  (5.)  Does  notaU 
the  world  see  that  zeal  makes  men  impatient  of  contradiction^ 
and  that  impatience  makes  them  fierce  in  disputing,  and 
fierce  in  fighting,  and  ready  to  persecute  their  enemies  i  and 
what  that  unity  and  universality  are  which  can  be  introduced 
by  force,  a  great  ptrt  of  the  world  hath  had  too  long  an  ex- 
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perietice  to  be  ignomat.  6.  Beyond  all  ibis;  a*  propofeiUoft 
may  be  supposed  to  follow  from  anapostelteal  tradition,  and 
pferail  very  much  upon  that  account ;  and  yet  it  would  b^ 
hard  to  believe  the  scholar's  deduction- equally  with  themas^ 
ter's  principle,  and  a  probable  inference  from  tradition  equal 
to  the  very  affirmative  of  the  apostles.  A  man  may  argue, 
and  ai^e  weU  too,  and  yet  the  conclusion  will  not  be  so  evi*^ 
dent  as  the  principle :  but  that  it  may  equally  prevail,  is  so 
certain,  that  no  man  can  deny  it  but  he  that  had  never  any 
testimony  of  the  confidence  of  a  disputing  man,  and  the 
compliance  of  those  who  know  not  so  well,  or  inquire  not  so 
stricdy,  or  examine  Act  suspiciously,  of  judge  not.wisely.  - 
40.  (2.)  The  next  rule  which  is  pretended  for  the  discovery 
of  an  apostolical  tradition,  is  this, — *  That  which  the  univer- 
sal church  observes,  which  none  could  appoint  but  Qod,  and 
is  not  found  in  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles." — ^This  rule  must  needs 
be  false,  because  it  does  actually  deceive  them  that  rely  upon 
it.  Because  their  church,  which  they  will  fondly  suppose  to 
be  the  catholic,  uses  certain  sacramentals  to  confer  grace 
(which  none  could  institute  but  Christ,  who  alone  is  the 
foun^in  of  grace)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  servants :  but 
yet  to  pretend  that  they  are  traditions  apostolical  were  the 
greatest  unreasonableness  in  the  world.  I  instance  in  holy 
water,  baptizing  of  bells,  hallowing  of  Agnus  Deis,  roses^ 
swords,  hats,  chrism,  and  the  like,  which  no  man  can  fairly 
pretend  to  be  traditions  apostolical,  but  yet  they  are  practised 
by  all  their  catholic  church,  and  they  are  of  such  things  as 
no  man  but  God  could  be  the  author  of,  if  they  were  good 
for  any  thing ;  but  then  to  conclude  from  hence  that  they 
ate  traditions  apostolical,  were  just  as  if  one  were  to  give  a 
sign  how  to  know  whether  lying  were  lawful  or  unlawful; 
aad  for  the  determination  of  this  question  should  give  this 
rule, — 'Whatsoever  mankind  does > universally  which  they 
ought  not  to  do  without  Qod's  law,  that  certainly  they. have 
a  law  from  God  to  do ;' — but  all  mankind  are  given  to  lying; 
and  yet  nothing  can  make  it  lawful  to  lie,  unless  there  be  a 
warranty  or  no  prohibition  from  God  to  lie ;  therefore  certain 
it  is,'that  to  lie  descends  from  the  authority  of  God.  Indeed 
ifi  the  catholic  church  could  not  be  uncharitable,  if  they  could 
notsini^^inst  God,  then  it  we^-e  certain,  if  they  all  did  it^ 
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and  it  were  not  wammted  in  Bcnt>tai^»  it  mint  be  ftom  Odd : 
but  it  does  not  MloW,  it  would  be  by  tredition ;  because  it 
may  be  by  the  dictate  of  rigbt  iwson,  by  natural  pmciplcBt 
or  it  would  be  a  thing  indifferent;  but  that  it  must  be  by 
tradition,  if  it  were  not  by  Scripture,  or  by  the  church,  were  m 
if  we  should  say, '  If  Laslaps  be  not  a  horse,  or  begotten  by  a 
lion,  he  must  needs  be  a  bear :'  bat  these  nilte*  ans  like  dead 
men'a  candles,  they  come  finom  no  certain  cause,  and  aigfeiify 
no  determined  e£Pect;  and  whedier  they  be  at  alt,  we  are  no 
surer  than  the  reports  of  timorous  or  fent^tic  persons  cut 
make  us.  But  lliis  rule  difiers  not  at  all  (tom  the  former, 
save  only,  that  speaks  of  doctrinal  and  this  of  ritual  tradi^ 
tions :  but  both  relying  upon  the  same  reason,  and  that  reason 
failing  (as  I  have  proved),  the  propositions  themselves  do 
fail.  But  then  as  to  rites,  it  is  notorious  beyond  a  denial^ 
that  some  rites  used  in  the  universal  churdi,  which  are  also 
said  to  be  such  which  none  ought  to  appoint  but  Qod,  were 
not  delivered  by  the  apostles.  I  instance  in  the  singularity 
of  baptism  of  heretics,  which  the  whole  church  now  adheres 
to,  and  yet  if  Iliis  descended  from  apostolical  tradition,  it  was 
more  than  St.  Cyprian  or  the  African  churches  knew  of,  for 
they  rebaptized  heretics,  and  disputed  it  very  earnestly,  and 
lived  in  it  very  pertinaciously,  and  died  in  the  opinion. 

41.  (3.)  The  third  rule  is, — ^'Whatsoever  the  catholic 
church  hath  kept  in  all  ages  by*gone)  may  rightly  be  believed 
to  have  descended  from  the  apostles,  though  it  be  such  a 
thing  which  might  have  been  instituted  by  the  church/ — 
This  rule  is  the  same  with  that  of  Lirinensis,  of  which  I  havti 
already  given  account:  and  certainly  in  those  things  in 
which  it  can  be  made  use  of  (which  are  extremely  few),  it  is 
the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  one.  But  then  this  can 
relate  only  to  rituals,  not  to  matter  of  doctrine ;  for  nothing 
of  this  can  be  of  ecclesiastical  institution  and  appointment : 
it  cannot  be  a  doctrine  of  faith  unless  it  be  of  divine  tradi-* 
tion ;  for  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  which 
tibe  church  is  to  preach  and  believe,  not  to  enlarge  or  shorten, 
not  to  alter  or  diversify.  But  then  as  to  ritutds,  the  keep<^ 
ing  of  Easter  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  this  rule  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition ;  because  the  Asian 
churches  kept  it  otherwise :  and  by  this  rule  the  keeping  of 
Lent'fast  for  forty  days  will  not  be  found  to  be  an  apoiB^U^ 
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ctl  tnldkioii;  beeanse  the  obserratioa  of  it  was  vety  full  of 
▼arielyy  uoid  some  kept  it  forty  bo«i^»  a6me  ft  day,  sokne  a 
week>  as  I  shaU  alkerwaid  ih  its. prober  phMce  mak^  to  appear. 
But  by  this  tule.lhe  distinction  of  bishops  and  presbyters  is 
an  apostolical  traditi<Hi  (besides  die  Scriplares>  by  ^hich  it 
appears  to  be  di?ine) ;  by  this  the  consecration  of  the  blessed 
enohartst  by  ecclesiastical  persons,  bishops  and  pri^ts^  is 
eertalidy  a  tradition  apostolical ;  by  this  the  Lord's  day 
18  derived  to  ns  from  the  apostles ;  and  by  AAs  th6  bAptisfcn 
of  infants  is  mnbh  confirmed  unto  the  church ;  and  whatso- 
ever can  descend  to  us  and  be  obMrved  in  this  channel, 
there  is  no  snfficient  reason  to  tdeny  it  to  be  apostolical :  btkt 
then  how  far  it  can  be  obligatory  to  all  ages  and  to  all 
churches.  Will  be  another  consideration ;  it  beitag  on  all  bands 
confessed^  that  some  rituals  which  were  observed  in  the 
apostles'  times,  are,  with  good  cause  and  just  ituthority,  laid 
aside  by  several  churchits.  But  of  this  I  shall  give  particnlar 
accounts. 

42.  (4.)  'When  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  by  common 
consent  testify  coniceming  any  particnlar  that  it  descends 
from  apostolical  tradition,  we  are  to  hold  it  for  such :  whe- 
tfier  they  affirm  this  in  all  their  writihgs,  or  together  ih  a 
council.'— 'To  this  role  I  answer.  That  wheire  it  would  do 
good,  there  it  is  not  practicable  ;  and  where  it  is  ptacticable, 
there  it  is  not  true.  For  it  is  indeed  practicable,  that  a  coun* 
cil  may  give  testimony  to  a  particular,  that  it  came  from  the 
apostles ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  are  not  deceived  ; 
for  it  never  was,  and  it  never  will  be,  that  all  the  doctors  of 
the  church  shall  meet  together  in  council,  and  unless  they 
do,  their  testimony  is  not  universal.  But  if  all  the  fathers 
should  write  in  their  books  that  such  a  thing  was  delivered 
by  tike  apostles,  unless  it  were  evidently  against  Scripture  or 
fight  reason,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  cause  to  disbelieve 
it;  and  it  were  the  best  way  we  have  of  conveying  and 
handing  the  tradition  to  us,  next  to  the  universal  practice  of 
the  ohurch  in  her  rituals.  But  there  is  Ho  such  thing  so  con- 
veyed to  us :  and  therefore  Bellarmihe  plays  at  small  game 
with  this  rule,  ahd  would  fitin  have  the  world  admit  tradition 
lor  )»postolical,  if  some  fathei^  of  great  name  say  so,  and 
others  that  speak  of  the  same  thing,  contradict  it  not.  But 
this  ia  a  plata  begging,  that  when  he  cannot  prove  a  thing 
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to  be  tradition  apostolical  by  a  gbodarg^ment'and  sufficient; 
we  wtU  be  content  to  take  it  without  proof,  or  at  least  to  be 
content  with  such  as  he  hath»  and  believe  his  own  word  for 
the  rest,  though  he  knows  nothing  of  it.    If  it  fails  or  goes 
kss  than  ^'  omnibus,  and  semper,  and  ubique/'  which  is  Vin- 
centius's  measure,  it  cannot  be  warranted,  and  he  that  allows 
it,  is  more  kind  than  wise.    St.  Basil  ^  proves  the  perpetuaV 
virginity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  by  a  tradition,  that  Za» 
chary  was  slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  porch  and  the  altar' 
for  affirming  her  to  be  a  virgin  after  the  birth  of  her  most 
holy  son :  but  St.  Jerome '  says  it  is  **  apocryphorum  som- 
nium,"  ''  a  dream  of  apocryphal  persons."  But  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  report  of  the  Millenary  tradition  was  contra- 
dicted ;  and  yet,  in  that  interval,  in  which  many  of  the  most 
eminent  fathers  attested  it  to  have  descended  from  the  apo- 
stles, it  was  neither  true  nor  safe  to  have  believed  it    But 
then  as  to  the  particular  and  more  practicable  part  of  this 
rule,  that '  if  a  general  council  affirms  it  to  be  tradition 
apostolical,  it  is  so  to  be  accepted,'  it  is  evidently  fallacious 
and  uncertain ;  for  the  second  council  of  Nice  affirmed  the 
veneration  of  images  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition :  but  it  is 
so  far  from  being  true  that  it  was  so  as  they  affirmed,  that 
not  only  the  apostolical,  but  divers  of  the  following  ages 
hated  all  images,  and  did  not  think  it  lawful  so  much  as  to 
make  them ;  of  which  I  have  already  "^  giyen  a  large  account 
in  this  book. 

43.  (5.)  *  When  the  apostolical  churches,  which  from  the 
apostles  have  had  uninterrupted  succession,  do  witness  con* 
ceming  any  thing  that  it  is  apostolical  tradition,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  for  such  :' — This  rule  was  good,  before  the  chan- 
nels were  mingled  with  impure  waters  entering  in.*  It  was 
used  by  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  St.  Austin,  and  others ;  and  it 
was  to  them  of  great  advantage.  But  although  it  was  good 
drinking  of  Euphrates  when  it  newly  ran  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  yet  when  it  began  to  mingle  with  the  Borborus,  it 
was  not  good  :  cmd  who  durst  have  trusted  this  rule  when 
Dioscorus  was  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  yet  was  lineally 
descended  from  St.  Mark  ?  And  who  durst  have  relied  upon 
this  rule,  when  Pope  Julius  absolved  the  Sabdlian  heretics, 
and  communicated  with  Marcellus  Ancyranusf  and  when 

.  ^  ScfB.  de  8.  IiiftUf iUt.  >  In  Matt,  ijuii.  •  Cup.  S.  nil«  !$: 
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St  Basil"  complains  of  the  western  bishops/  and  particu^ 
htrly  the  Roman,  *'  quod  veritatem  neque  nornnt,  neque  dis- 
cere  sustinent — cum  iisi  qui  veritatem  ipsis  annunciant, 
contendentesy  hseresin  autem  per  seipsos  stabilientes  :*' 
"  that  they  neither  know  the  truth,  nor  care  to  learn  k ; 
but  they  contend  with  them  who  tell  them  the  truth,  and  by 
themselves  establish  heresy  :'*—"  Quia  multi  principes  et 
summi  pontifices  et  alii  inferiores  inventi  sunt  apostatasse  i 
fide,  propterea  ecclesia  consisiit  in  illis  personis,  in  quibus 
est  notitiayera,  et  confessio  fidei  et  veritatia  *"/'  How  can  this 
rule  guide  any  man,  when  all  the  apostolical  churches  have 
fallen  into  error,  and  many  popes  have  been  apostates  from 
the  faith,  and  the  church  consisted  not  of  prelates,  but  indif- 
ferently of  all  that  believed  and  professed  the  truths  which 
the  popes  and  princes  and  prelates  did  deny  i  The  apostoli- 
cal church  of  Antioch  is  not ;  and  the  patriarchal  church  of 
Alexandria  is  accused  by  the  Latins  of  great  errors ;  and 
the  mother*churcb  of  Jerusalem  hath  no  succession,  but  is 
buried  in  ruins ;  and  the  church  o(  Rome  is  indeed  splen-^ 
did,  but  he  that  will  take  her  word  for  tradition^  is  sore^to 
admit  many  false  ones,  but  not  sure  of  any  true,  but  such  as 
she  hath  iu  common  with  all  the  churches  of  the  world. 

44.  I  conclude  therefore  this  question,  -  that,  amongst 
those- rules  of  discerning  traditions- truly- apostolical  from 
them  that  are  but  pretended  such,  there  is  no  rule  competent 
but  one,  which  is  scarcely  practicable,  which  indeed  trans- 
mits to  the  church  a  few  rituals,  but  nothing  of  fetith  or  rule 
of  good  life ;  and  therefore  it  is- to  no  purpose  to  look  any 
where  else  for  the  divine  rule  of  conscience,  but  in  the  pages 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  they  are  sufficient,  because 
tbey^  were  intended  by  Ood  to  be  our  only  rule ;  and  yet  if 
God  had  intended  traditions  to  be  taken  in,  to  integrate  the 
rule,  and  to  oblige  our  conscience,  it  is  certain  that  God  in* 
tends  it  not  now,  because  the  traditions  are  lost  if  there 
were  any;  and  if  they  be  now,  they  do  not  appear,  and  there- 
fore are  to  us  as  if  they  were  not. 

• 

Question  XL 

45.  The  second  question  also  does  very  nearly  relate  to 
conscience  and  its  conduct,  viz. '  Since  the  Scripture  is  the 

•   ■  Spist,  1(K  *  hjTh  in  M^t«  cap.  i?i. 
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perfect  mde  of  conscie^ic9«  and  contf^uvBi  io  it  all  tk9  wiJW  ^ 
Godi  whether  or  no,  and  lv)^w  fiur  ia  a  negaliye  aigtwenl  boffh 
Scripttire  to  prevail  i* — 

46.  The  reaoIutioQ  of  tfiia  depends  upon  the  piteimses* 
For  if  Scripture  be  the  entire  role  of  faith  and  of  iaaiuiei», 
that  is»  of  the  whole  service  and  worship  of  Godt  Uien  «0r 
thiQg  is  an  article  of  fe^ith,  nothing  can  comnand  %  moral 
action,  that  is  not  in  its  whole  kind  set  down  ill  SoripturSi^ 
This  I  proved  by  direct  testimonies  of  Tertnllian^  St.  B^isiL 
St.  Au&tii\»  St  Cyril,  Theophiltts  Alaxandrinns^  and  St*  Jle^ 
rome»  in  the  fp^egoi^g  numbers  >*•  To  which  I  add  these  exn 
(>eUent  words  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jenisaleoi ;  speaking  of  thQ 
Jernsaleip  creed,  which  he  bad  recited  and  expUcaled  aii4 
promised  to  prove  from  3cripture»  he  gives  thW  reason; 
'*  Nam  diyiiiorum  sai^torivnqve  6dei  mysterioium  nihil,  ne 
mi^num  qnidem*  absque  divinis  Scriptnris  tradi  deheiu  n%^ 
que  simplici  probabilitate  oeque  verhorum  omatn  tradnci  :'^ 
'*  Not  the  least  part  of  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faitl^^ 
V9mi  be  delivered  without  the  divine  Scriptures.  Believe  not 
me  telling  thee>  nnl^s  I  dempQStrate  what  I  say  from  thei 
divine  Scripture*  For  the  safety  and  conservation  of  our 
faith  rely  upon  the  proof  of  the  divine  Scriptures/' — Bat 
because  there  are  some  particulars  and  some  variety  VK  the 
practice  of  this  rule»  I  am  to  consider  it  wn  to  oth^r  pur* 
poses. 

47.  (1.)  '  Nothiog  is  necessary  either  to  be  believed  or 
done,  unless  it  be  in  Scripture :' — ^Thus  St.  Gregory  Nyssen** 
argues^ ''  Vbinam  dixit  Deus  in  evang^iis  oporter^  credere 
in  nnum  et  solum  varum  Deivn  i  Non  possent  ostend^re  nisi 
habeant  ipsi  novum  aUquod  evangelium.  Que&  enim  ab  anti- 
quia  per  traditionem  ad  h»c  usque  tempora  in  ecclesiis  le^ 
guntur»  banc  vocem  non  continent  quaa  dicat,  oportere  cre<* 
dere  vel  bapti^re  in  unum  solum  verum  Deum,  quemadmodum 
isti  autumantysedin  nomenPatris,  et  Filii,  et  SpiritusSancti.'* 
I  have«  I  confess,  something  wondered  at  the  matter  of  this 
discourse.  For  either  the  Arians  have  infinitely  imposed  upon 
us,  and  interpolated  Scripture  in  a  very  material  article ;  or  else 
St.  Gregory  forgot  the  seventeenth  of  St.  John  and  the  third 
verse;  or  else  he  insisted  only  upon  the  words  Su  vicn-tiuv, 
for  the  same  sense  is  in  the  place  now  cited.    For  if  this  be 

PVide  onvi.  9.  i  Oiat.  S.  coaU*  Bnnosiun. 
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*  life  eternal  to  know  him  the  only  tnie  God,  and  whom  he 
luBith  8ent»  Jesus  Christ/  then  also  to  believe  in  them  only  is 
life  eternal,  and  then  we  ^re  tied  to  beUeye  in  none  else ;  for 
we  cannot  believe  in  that  we  do  not  know.  Indeed  the  words 
are  not  there  or  any  where  else,  that  we  **  onght  to  believe 
in  [Grod  the  Father]  him,  the  one  only  tme  Ood/'  See.  Bat 
certainly,  if  we  are  to  know  him  only,  then  only  to  believe  in 
him  aeema  to  be  a  very  good  consequent.  But  St.  Gregory 
thereforeon^  insisted  upon  the  very  words,  and  tho  ught  himself 
safe  (as  indeed  he  was)  upon  the  reverse  of  another  argumentt 
For  since  the  words  ''  oportere  credere  in  unum  solum  verum 
Deum''  were  not  in  St.  John  or  any  where  else,  he  concluded 
the  contrary  sense  from  a  very  good  argument :  we  are  com« 
manded  to  be  baptized  into  the  £euth  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  therefore  we  are  to  believe  in  three :  and  because  the 
word  ''  believe"  was  not  set  down  expressly,  where  know«« 
ledge  is  confined  to  one  or  two,  therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  are  tied  to  bdieve  only  in  one  or  two :  but  because 
to  believe  ia  three  can  be  inferred  as  a  duty  from  another 
place,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  as  a  consequent 
from  this ;  and  therefore  he  had  ho  reason  to  insist  upon  his 
negative  argument.  Thus  St.  Austin'  also  argued ;  ''  Pater 
enim  solus  nusquam legitur missus  V  "The  Father  is  never, 
in  Scripture,  said  to  be  sent ;  therefore  no  msA  must  say  it.'' 
— So  Epiphanins* ;  **  Ipsa  diotio  ^on  omnino  eogit  me  de  Fi« 
lie  Dei  dicere :  non  enim  indioavit  Scriptuia,  neque  quisquam 
apostolorum  meminit,  neque  evangelium :"  '^  The  manner  of 
speaking  compels  me  not  to  understand  it  of  the  Son  of  €rod  2 
for  the  Scripture  hath  not  declared  it;  neither  the  gospel 
nor  any  of  the  apostles  hath  made  any  mention  of  if 

48.  (2.)  ^  A  negative  argument  from  the  letter  of  Scrip? 
tupe  is  not  good,  if  the  contrary  affirmative  can  be  drawn  by 
consequent  from  any  part  of  it:' — ^Thus  our  blessed  Saviour 
confuting  the  Sadducees,  in  the  article  of  the  resurrection^ 
hath  given  us  a  warranty  for  this  proceeding ;  **  God  is  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  These  were  the  words 
of  Scripture.  But  these  directly  would  not  do  the  work. 
But  therefore  he  argues  from  hence,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living :"  therefore  these  men  are  alive. 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  is  no  where  said  in  Scripture^ 

5  Ub,  S..de  Trioit.  oup.  5.  et  cup.  d.  <  Gonilr.  H«r.  lib.  !l.  ton.  S. 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  ihrocated  is  no  where  com* 
manded,  nor  any  example  of  its  being  done  recorded*  It 
follows  not  therefore  that  he  is  not  Ood,  or  that  he  is  not  to 
be  invocated :  and  the  reason  is>  because  that  he  is  Ood  is  a 
certain  consequent  from  something  that  is  expressly  affirm- 
ed ;  aqd  therefore  the  negative  argument  is  imperfect,  and 
consequently  not  concluding.  ''  Quce  neqne  i.  Christianis 
dicuntur  neque  creduntur,  neque  ex  conseqnente  per  ea,  ques 
apud  nos  certa  sunt  et  concessa  intelliguntur*;'' &c.  ^'If 
Christians  did  never  speaks  nor  believe,  any  such  thing,  nor 
can  they  be  drawn  from  the  consequence  of  those  things 
which  are  certain  and  granted  amongst  us,  then  indeed  it  is 
to  be  rejected  from  our  creed/'— Now  amongst  Christians 
this  is  believed  as  certain,  that  we  may  pray  to  him  in  whom 
we  believe ;  that  we  believe  in  him,  into  the  faith  of  whom  we 
are  baptized ;  that  we  are  commanded  to  be  baptized  into  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost : 
from  hence  Christians  do  know  that  they  are  to  invocate  the 
Holy  Ghost. .  For  St.  Paul's  argument  is  good, "  How  shall 
we  call  on  him  on  whom  we  have  not  believed  V  therefore 
we  may  call  on  him,  if  we  believe  on  him :  according  to  that 
rule  of  reason,  **  Negatio  unius  diversum  affirmat,"  "  The  de- 
nying of  one  is  the  affirmation  of  its  contrary,"  in  like  matter. 
— And  something  of  this  was  used  by  Paschasius  **  the  dea- 
con :  and  the  effect  of  it  prevailed  upon  this  account  of  a 
negative  from  Scripture ;  "  In  nuUis  .autem  canonicis  libris, 
de  quibus  symbol!  textus  pendet,  accepimus,  quia  in  eccle- 
siam  credere  aicut  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  Filiumque  debemus;" 
*'  We  are  taught  in  no  scripture  (from  whence  the  Creed  is 
derived)  to  believe. in  the  church,  as  we  believe  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  :'*  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  do 
it ;  but  it  being  pkin  in  the  Creed  and  consequently  in  the 
Scripture,  that  we  must  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  dierefore 
also  we  may  pray  to  him,  and  confess  him  to  be  God.  To  the 
same  purpose  St.  Basil  argues  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit; 
**  iNgnitate  namque  ipsa  seomidum  esse  4  Fiiio  pietatis  senno 
fortassistradit:  natura vero tertia  uti  need  Divinis  Scripturis 
edocti  sumus,necex  antecedentibus  possibileestconsequen- 
ter  coUigi/'  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  a  nature  distinct  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  neither  are  taught  in  Scripture. 

•      J  S.  Grog.  NjisM.  ibid.  .    "  lib.  de  Spir.  de  cap.  1. 
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^  neither  can  it  be  drawn  into  consequence  from  any  antece* 
dent  pretences*.** 

49.  (3.)  'A  negative  argument  of  a  word  or  ah  ejcpression 
cannot  be  consequently  deduced  to  the  negation  of  the  mys- 
tery signified  by  that  word  :* — The  Arians  therefore  argued 
weakly^ ''  Show  us  in  all  the  Scripture  that  the  Son  is  called 
6/iooi;<noc  or  'consubstantial'  to  the  Father ;  if  you  cannot,  yott 
ought  not  to  affirm  it."  For  we  know  God  is  one ;  if  there- 
fore we  find  in  Scripture  that  the  Son  is  true  (rod,  we  know 
he  must  needs  be  of  the  same  substance  with  his  Father; 
for  two  substances  cannot  make  one  God.  So  though  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  be  not  in  Scripture  called  di<yr6Koc  'the 
mother  of  God/  yet  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  yet  but  one  person,  that  we  can 
prove  from  Scripture,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  appella- 
tive :  and  if  the  church  of  Rome  could  prove  the  mystery  of 
transubstantiation  from  Scripture,  we  would  indulge  to  them 
the  use  of  that  word,  or  any  other>  aptly  to  express  the  same 
thing. 

50.  (4.)  'A  negative  argument  from  Scripture  is  suffi«>' 
cient  to  prove  an  article  not  to  be  of  necessary  belief,  but  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  it  not  to  be  true  :'— Because  although 
the  Scripture  is  ihe  measure  of  faith  and  of  tiianders^  yet  it  is 
not  an  adequate  measure  of  all  truth.  The  meaning  of  which 
rule  takes  in  all  truths  of  art,  of  experience,  of  prudence,  of 
tradition,  and  common  report.  Thus  although  it  be  no  where 
said  in  Scripture  that  our  blessed  Saviour  said,  "  Nunquam 
Iseti  sitis,  nisi  cum  fratrem  vestrum  in  caritate  videritis/^ 
**  Be  never  very  merry,  but  when  you  see  yout  brother  in 
charity ;"  yet  St.  Jerome  reports  it  of  him^  and  it  is  a  worthy 
saying,  and  therefore  may  very  well  be  entertained,  not' only 
as  true  and  useful^  but  as  from  Christi    The  Scripture  no 

*  Konne  perspioaam  eit,  ista,  Umetii  non  dioantar,  .tamen  ex  illia  ooUIgi  qa» 
%mc  oeomaarid  effioiant  ao  probeot?  Qua  tandem  ?  '  Ego  aoni  primaa ;'  et  poat  ha*c, 
*  el  ante  me  boo  eat  aliai  Deoa,  et  poit  me  bod  orit.'  Tdtom  eaiib  qnieqaid  eat,  me« 
com,  nee  priocipiom  babena,  nee  finem  babitarom.  His  k  Soriptara  acoeptis,  illad 
^oidem,  qiidd  ante  omn  nibil  ait,  ate  aatiliajorem  <iaaaam  habeat,  aaarobttm  et  inge- 
Bham  appellaati :  qaod  aotem  Danqoam  desitorum  ait,  iramortalo,  exitiiqoe  ^xpera. 
Kasianx.  lib.  5.  Theol.  interprele  Jacobo  Billio. — Et  infra;  Com  ergo  in  nominibna 
ct  reblu  taoton  diaorinMB  reperiatnr,  qoid  cansie  oat  cor  litem  taatopere  aerviaa, 
Jodaiemqoe  Mpientias  teipaom  adjongas*  relictiaqoe  reboa  ajilabaa  oonaeoteria  ?  Qood 
«  te  bia  qoinqne  ant  bis  septem  dieente,  decern  aot  qoatoordeoim  ex  irerbis  tnio 
coUigerem,  ast  ex  eo  qood  animal  ratioae  pneditom  et  mortale  dioeres,  bominem  ease 
«oBeladerem,  an  libi  Tiderer  delirare  ?  Neqne  enim  Terba  magis  font  ejos  qai  loqoi* 
tar  qoam  illioa  qni  loqaendi  noooaaitattm  timal  affert. 
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where  says  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  a  virgin  perpetually 
to  the  day  of  her  death :  but  as  therefore  it  cannot  be  ob- 
truded as  an  article  of  faith^  yet  there  are  a  great  many  de- 
cencies and  probabilities  of  the  thing,  besides  the  great  con* 
sent  of  almost  all  the  church  of  God,  which  make  it  very  fit 
to  be  entertained.  There  are  some  things  which  are  "pie 
credibilia/'  ''there  is  piety  in  the  believing  them :"  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to 
affirm  it;  if  there  be  any  thing  in  any  other  topic,  it  is  to  be 
entertained  according  to  the  merit  of  the  thing. 

51.  (5.)  'A  negative  argument  from  Scripture  does  not 
conclude  in  questions  of  fact:' — ^And  therefore  St.  Jerome' 
did  not  argue  rightly,  "  Quanquam  excepto  apostolo  non  sit 
manifeste  relatum  de  aliis  apostolis  quod  uxores  habuerint, 
et  cum  de  uno  scriptum  sit  ac  de  csBteris  tacitum,  intelligere 
debemus,  sine  uxoribus  eos  f  uisse,  de  quibus  nihil  tale  Scrip- 
tura  significat ;"  "  The  Scripture  names  only  Peter's  wife^ 
and  does  not  say  that  any  other  of  the  apostles  were  married, 
therefore  we  are  to  conclude  that  they  were  not." — For  be- 
sides that  the  allegation  is  not  true,  and  St.  Paul  intimates 
that  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  Peter,  did  lead  about  a 
flister,  a  wife ;  and  that  from  thence  the  fathers  did  believe 
them  all  to  have  been  married  except  St  John,  and  some 
also  except  St.  Paul ;  yet  the  argument  is  not  good :  for  it 
may  as  well  be  concluded,  that  St.  Peter  never  had  a  child, 
or  that  Christ  did  never  write  but  once  when  he  wrote  upon 
the  ground,  because  the  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of 
either. 

52.  (6.)  '  When  a  negative  argument  may  be  had  from 
Scripture  for  both  the  parts  of  the  contradiction,  nothing  at 
all  can  be  concluded  thence  ;* — But  it  must  be  wholly  argued 
from  other  topics.  The  Scripture  neither  says  that  Christ 
did  ever  laugh,  nor  does  it  say  that  he  did  never  laugh ; 
therefore  either  of  the  contradicting  parts  may  be  equally 
inferred,  that  is,  truly  neither.  And  indeed  this,  is  of  itself  a 
demonstration,  that  in  matters  of  fact  and  matters  not  neces- 
sary, ^  negative  argument  from  Scripture  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

53.  (7.) '  But  when  the  question  is  of  lawful  or  unlawful^ 
then  it  is  valid.' — If  it  be  not  in  Scripture  forbidden,  directly 
or  by  consequent,  then  it  is  lawful ;  it  is  not  by  God  for* 
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bidden  at  alL  And  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  not  there  com- 
manded, it  is  not  necessary.  Lucentius  thu^  argued  in  the 
council  of  Cfaalcedon:  "  Dio^oras  synodum  ausus  est  fa- 
cere  sine  auctoritate  sedis  apostolicse,  quod  nunquam  licuit, 
nunquam  £ftctum  est.''  That  it  was  ne^er  done,  proves  not 
but  that  it  may  be  done ;  but  if  it  was  never  lawful  to,  hp 
done,  then  it  was  forbidden ;  for  whatsoever  is  not  forbidden 
is  not  unlawful :  but  if  it  was  not  in  Scripture  forbidden^ 
then  *  aliquando  licnit/  *  it  once  was  lawful ;'  and  therefor^ 
is  always  so,  if  we  speak  of  the  divine  laW ;  and  if  Lucentius 
speaks  of  that,  he  ought  to  have  considered  it  in  the  instance ; 
but  I  suppose  he  means  it  of  custom,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
law;  and  therefore  I  meddle  not  with  the  lining,  only  I  pbr 
serve  the  method  of  his  arguing. 

54.  (8.)  '  An  argument  from  the  discourse  of  one  single 
person  omitting  to  affirm  or  deny  a  thing  relating  to  that  of 
which  he  had  discourse,  is  no  competent  argument  to  prove 
that  the  thing  itself  omitted  was  not  true :' — And  therefore 
Roffinus '  had  but  a  weak  argument  against  the  traduction  of 
the  soul  when  he  argued  thus ;  **  Si  anima  quoque  esset  ex 
anima  secundum  illorum  vanas  opiniones,  nunquam  profecto 
hoc  Adam  preeterisset.  Nam  sicut '  os  ex  ossibus  meis,  et 
caro  de  came  mea'  dicebat,  sic  etiam '  anima  ex  anima  mea* 
dicere  potuisset  Sed  tantii^m  hoc  dixit  quod  sibi  videlicet 
sciebat  ablatum."  ''  Adam  seeing  his  wife,  said,  *  This  is 
bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;'  for  he  knew  what 
was  taken  from  him;  but  he  could  have  said,  'soul  of  my 
soul,'  if  the  soul  had  been  derived  from  him." — ^This,  I  say, 
is  no  good  argument,  unless  every  one  must  be  supposed^ 
when  he  says  any  thing,  to  say  all  that  is  true,  and  all  that 
he  knows :  so  that  Ruffinus,  in  this  particular,  defended  a 
good  cause  with  a  broken  sword. 

65.  (9.)  *  But  if  that,  which  is  omitted  in  the  discourse, 
be  pertinent  and  materia^  to  the  inquiry,  then  it  is  a  very 
good  probability,  that  that  is  not  true  that  is  not  affirmed :'— « 
When  the  Jews  asked  our  blessed  Saviour, '  Why  do  tlie  dis- 
ciples of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  fast  ofteuj  but  thy  discir 
pies  fast  not,' — he  gave  an  answer  that  related  to  the  present 
state  of  things  and  circumstances  at  that  time,  and  sa*^  no- 
thing of  their  not  fasting  in  the  time  of  the  gospel :  from 

*  Lib.  de  Fide,  n.  S8. 
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Hvhich  silence  we  may  well  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  religion  disobliging  Christ's  disciples  from  fasting ;  if 
it  had,  it  is  very  likely  it  would  hare  been  then  expressed 
when  there  was  so  apt  an  occasion,  and  the  answer  had  been 
imperfect  without  it.  St.  Jerome's  *  was  also  very  good,  but 
not  so  certain  as  the  other,  against  the  tale  of  Leo  baptized 
after  his  death,  and  the  periods  of  Paul  and  Tecla ;  ''  Igitur 
•periodos  Pauli  et  Teclce  et  totam  baptizati  Leonis  fabulam 
inter  apocryphas  Scripturas  computamus.  Quale  enim  est  «t 
individuus  comes  apostoli  inter  csBteras  ejus  res  hoc  solum 
ignoraverit  ?"  It  is  not  likely  that  St.  Luke,  who  continu- 
ally attended  on  St.  Paul,  observed  all  his  actions,  remarked 
his  miracles,  described  his  story,  should  omit  things  so 
strange,  so  considerable,  if  they  had  been  true. 

56.  The  reason  of  these  things  is,  *  Every  thing  is  to  be 
suspected  false  that  does  not  derive  from  that  fountain, 
whence  men  justly  expect  it,  and  from  whence  it  ought  to 
flow.' — If  you  speak  of  any  thing  that  relates  to  Ood,  you 
must  look  for  it  there  where  Ood  hath  manifested  himself; 
that  is,  in  the  Scriptures.  If  you  speak  of  any  human  act  or 
ordinance,  or  story  and  matter  of  fact,  you  roust  look  for  it 
in  its  own  spring  and  original,  or  go  the  nearest  to  it  you 
can.  And  tlius  the  bishops,  at  the  conference  had  with  the 
Acephali,  heretics  who  had  churches  without  bishops,  re- 
fused their  allegations  of  the  authority  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  ^  upon  this  account ;  ''  Ilia  testimonia  quae  vos 
Dionysii  Areopagitse  dicitis,  unde  potestis  ostendere  vera 
esse  sicut  suspicaminif  Si  enim  ejus  essent,  non  potuis- 
sent  latere  beatum  Cyrillum.  Quid  autem  de  beato  Cyrillo 
dico,  quando  et  beatus  Athanasius,  si  pro  certo  scisset  ejus 
fuisse,  ante  omnia  in  Niceno  concilio  de  consubstantiali  Tri- 
nitate  eadem  testimonia  protulisset  ad  versus  Arii  diversee  sub- 
stantise  blasphemias?  Si  autem  nuUus  ex  antiquis  recordatus 
est  ea,  unde  nunc  potestis  ostendere  qu6d  illius  sunt,  nescio :'' 
**  If  neither  St.  Cyril  nor  St.  Athanasius,  who  were  so  diligent 
to  inquire,  so  skilful  in  knowing,  so  concerned  that  these 
books  should  be  the  works  of  St.  Dionysius,  did  yet  know 
nothing  of  them,  and  if  amongst  the  ancients  they  were  not 
known, — for  you  modems  now  to  tell  of  antiquity,  what  by 
them  who  then  lived  was  not  told,  is  a  folly  that  can  never 

a  Lib.  de  Script.  Ecdes.  in  Luca.  b  C.  Pli.  Ao.  Dob.  53f. 
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gain  credit  amongst  reasonable  persons.    Let  every  fruit 
proceed  from  its  own  root.    We  cannot  say»  because  a  thing 
is  not  in  Scripture,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all ;  but  therefore  it 
is  nothing  of  divine  religion.     So  it  is  also  in  things  relating 
to  the  ancient  church ;  from  thence  only  can  we  derive  any 
notice  of  their  doctrine  and  of  their  practices.    For  if  an 
article  prevailed  in  St*  Austin's  time,  it  was  no  argument 
that  therefore  it  was  believed  in  St.  Cyprian's  time :  but  a 
negative  argument  from  any  age  ought  to  prevail  in  refep- 
ence  to  that  age ;  and  if  there  be  in  it  nothing  of  antiquity, 
no  argument  of  the  modems  can  prove  it  to  be  ancient :  and 
Baronius  said  well« ''  Quod  d  recentiori  auctore  de  rebus  an- 
tiquisy  sine  alicujus  vetustioris  auctoritate,  profertur,  con- 
temnitur/' ''  What  the  modems  say  of  the  ancients  without 
warranty  from  themselves,  is  to  be  despised." — One  thing 
only  I  am  to  add  to  this  out  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis  ^ ;  *'  Quic-* 
quid  vero  ab  antique  deinceps  uno  preeter  omnes,  vel  contra 
omnes  sanctos  novum  et  inauditum  subinduci  senserit,  id  non 
ad  religionem  sed  ad  tentationem  potius  intelligat  perti- 
Here ;"  **  If  one  of  the  fathers  say  a  thing,  and  the  others 
say  it  not,  but  speak  diversely  or  contrarily,  that  pertains  not 
to  religion,  but  to  temptation."-^!  doubt  not  but  he  intended 
it  against  St.  Austin,  who  spake  things  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
destination, and  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  other  append- 
ant questions,  against  the  sense  of  all  the  fathers  that  were 
before  him ;  one,  it  may  be,  or  scarce  one,  being  excepted. 
And  to  the  same  purpose  Tertullian^  argued  against  Marcion, 
concerning  a  pretended  gospel  of  St. Paul;   ''Et  si  sub 
ipsfus  Pauli  nomine  evangelium  M arcion  intulisset,  non  suf> 
ficeret  ad  fidem  singularitas  instramenti  destituta  patrocinio 
antecessorum :"  '*  If  you  cannot  bring  testimony  from  the 
fathers  and  ancient  records,  you  must  not  receive  it;  one 
alone  is  not  to  be  trusted."    He  that  affirms  must  prove ;  to 
him  that  denies,  a  negative  argument  is  sufficient.    For  to  a 
man's  belief  a  positive  cause  is  required,  but  for  his  not  be^ 
lieving,  it  is  sufficient  that  be  hath  no  cause.    Thus  St.  Je^ 
rome  *  argues  well  against  the  rebaptizing  of  converted  here* 
tics :  **  Ad  eos  venio  hsreticos,  qui  evangelia  laniaverunt — 
quorum  plurimi  vivente  adhuc  Johanne  apostolo  eruperunt^ 

c  Commonil.  cap.  5.  '  Lib.  4.  cap.  2.  contr.  MaruoQ, 
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et  tamen  nullum  eorum  legimus  rebaptizatum  r'  "  Of  all  the 
heretics  which  appeared  in  St.  John's  time,  we  never  read 
of  any  that  was  rebaptized :"  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  pre* 
sumed  they  were  not ;  for  a  thing  so  considerable  and  so  no* 
tortous,  in  all  reason  would  have  given  some  signs,  and  left 
some  indications  of  it.    But  then  it  is  to  be  observed, 

67.  (10.)  '  A  negative  argument  must  not  be  /u6rov  fupuAv, 
a  partial  or  a  broken  piece  of  a  medium :' — You  cannot  argue 
rightly  thus,  *  St.  John  in  his  gospel  speaks  nothing  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  therefore  that  sacrament  is 
no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.'    For  three  evangelists 
had  done  it  before  him,  and  therefore  he  did  not;  and  a  ne- 
gative argument  only  from  one  Gospel  cannot  conclude 
rightly  concerning  any  article  of  the  religion.   And  it  is  very 
evident  in  matters  of  fact  also.    For  if  it  be  argued  thus, 
*  We  do  not  find  in  Scripture  nor  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
any  infant  baptized ;  therefore  we  conclude  there  was  none ;' 
this  is  filfrov  fupiKdv.    It  is  truci  if  there  were  no  way  else  to 
find  it  but  Hie  practice  of  the  apostles,  the  negative  argu* 
ment  had  been  very  good  ;  but  we  derive  it  from  the  force 
of  Christ's  words  of  institution,  and  of  his  discourse  with 
Nicodemus,  and  the  analogy  of  circumcision,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews  in  baptizing  their  children,  and  many  pro- 
prieties of  Scripture,  and  the  effect  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
necessities  of  regeneration.  St.  Irenseus's^  negative  argument 
was  good ;   '*  Quod  neque  prophetse  proedicaverunt,  neque 
Sominus  docuit,  neque  apostoli  tradiderunt,"  &c.  ''  If  nei- 
ther Moses '  nor  the  prophets,  Christ  nor  his  apostles,  have 
taught  it,  it  is  not  to  be  received  as  any  part  of  Christian 
doctrine." — For  this  negative  is  integral  and  perfect.    But 
St.  Cyril  K  of  Alexandria  disputed  also  well  with  his  negative 
argument  from  antiquity,  "  Etenim  nomenhoc  dcor<Sicoc  nul- 
Itts  unquam  ecclesiasticorum  doctorum  repudiavit :  qui  au- 
tem  illo  subinde  usi  sunt,  et  multi  reperiuntur,  et  maxime 
celebres:"  ''Many  famous  doctors  used  this  word,  calling 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  parent  of  God ;  and  none  ever  refused  it ; 
therefore  it  may  safely  be  used."    If  the  negative  argument 
from  Scripture  or  antiquity  respectively  can  run  thus, '  It  was 
not  condemned  in  Scripture  or  antiquity,  but  it  was  used, 
therefore  it  is  good ;'  the  argument  concludes  rightly  in  rela- 

'  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  c  Prin4  parto  Concii.  Bphet.  cap.  25. 
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tiooto  Scripture,  and  probably  in  relation  to  atitiquity.  But 
if  it  be  said  only, '  The  Scripture  condemns  it  not ;'  but  nei- 
ther does  it  approve  it,  then  it  cannot  be  concluded  to  be 
laudable,  but  only  not  criminal.  But  if  it  be  said  of  antiquity, 
'  It  was  neither  condemned  nor  used,'  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  them,  that  it  is  either  laudable  or  innocent.  The  rea- 
son is,  because  Scripture  is  the  measure  of  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful, but  the  writings  of  the  doctors  are  not;  and  these  may 
be  deficient,  though  that  be  full. 

68.  (11.)  '  In  the  mysteries  of  religioui  and  in  things  con- 
cerning God^a  negative  argument  from  Scripture  ought  to  pre- 
▼atl  both  upon  our  faith  and  upon  our  inquiries,  upon  our 
belief  and  upon  our  modesty :' — For  as  St.  Austin  said  well, 
*'  De  Deo  etiam  vera  loqui  periculosissimum,*'  ^*  It  is  hard 
to  talk  many  things  of  God :''  we  need  have  good  warranty 
for  what  we  say ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  fit  we  speak. 
Scripture  in  the  discourses  of  God.  And  thus  St.  Austin  ^ 
argued;  "  Ideo  nusquam  scriptum  est  quod  Deus  Pater  major 
ilit  SpirituSancto,  vel  Spiritus  Sanctus  sit  minor  Deo  Patre : 
quia  non  sicassumpta  estcreatura,  in  qua  appareret  Spiritus 
Sanctus,  sicut  assumptus  est  Filius  hominis."  Since  it  is 
no  where  written  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Spirit, 
we  ought  not  to  say  he  is.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that '  neither 
does  the  Scripture  say,  that  he  is  not  greater,  it*  does  not  say 
that  they  are  equal ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  hard  to  use  a 
negative  ailment  in  such  cases ;  and  how  shall  we  know 
which  part  of  the  negative  to  follow, — I  answer.  It  is  very 
true  according  to  the  sixth  proposition,  niimb.  62. ;  but  then, 
in  this  case,  we  must  inquire  for  other  words  of  Scripture 
by  which  we  may  be  directed,  and  proceed  accordingly^ 
or  inquire  into  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  the  measures  of 
piety  :  but  if  there  b^  nothing  to  determine  to  any  side  of 
the  negative,  we  must  say  nothing :  and  if  there  be,  yet  we 
must  say  but  little,  because  the  notice  is  not  great. 

69.  (12.)  Lastly, '  In  matters  of  envy  and  burden,  a  ne- 
gative argument,  even  in  matter  of  fact,  ought  to  prevail;  un- 
less the  contrary  be  proved  by  some  other  competent  topic:' 
— That  the  clergy  ought  not  to  marry  is  no  where  affirmed 
in  Scripture,  and  therefore  it  is  permitted ;  and  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  nature  and  the  laws  of  all  republics,  their  mar- 

i>  lib.  2.  dc  Tribit.  cAp.  6. 
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liage  is  also  holy  and  pleasing  to  God.  A  burden  mnst  not 
be  directly  imposed ;  a  man  must  not  be  frighted  or  scared 
into  it.  When  our  blessed  Saviour  reproved  the  Pharisees  or 
imposing  heavy  burdens,  such  which  God  imposed  not»  he 
taught  us  the  value  of  this  argument ;  '  Ubi  scriptnm  est  ? 
*  Show  us  where  it  is  written/  that  this  is  displeasing  to  God : 
if  it  be  no  where  forbidden,  '  praesumitur  pro  libertate,*  all 
men  are  as  free  as  they  were  bom.  How  this  can  be  altered 
by  the  laws  of  man,  will  be  afterward  considered.  In  the 
meantime,  God  hath  left  us  under  no  more  restraints  than 
are  described  in  Scripture.  This  argument  St.  Chrysostom 
urges  against  the  necessity  of  corporal  afflictiotis  to  a  con- 
trite weeping  penitent.  *'  Lacrimas  Petri  lego,  satisfaction 
nem  non  lego :"  "  I  read  that  St.  Peter  wept,  I  do  not  read 
that  he  imposed  penances  on  himself."-— The  argument  were 
good  from  this  place,  if  the  case  be  not  special,  or  if  it  be 
iiot  altered  by  some  other  consideration.  This  is  also  to  be 
extended  to  such  negative  arguments  as  are  taken  from  mat« 
ter  of  fact  in  accusations,  and  criminal  proceedings :  not 
that  it  can  of  itself  be  great  enough  to  prevail,  but  that  the 
case  is  so  favourable,  that  every  little  thing  ought  to  be 
strong  enough.  Thus  St.  Athanasius  ^  defended  his  decessor 
Dionysius ;  '  £t  prius  eorum  auctorem  Dionysium  per  hoc 
voluit  esse  purgatum,  atque  ab  Arianorum  crimine  alienum, 
quod  ipse  non,  sicut  Arius,  cum  viveret,  de  impietate  fuerat 
accusatus,  aut  de  episcopatu  dejectus,  neque  velut  h&eresim 
defendens,  de  ecclesia,  sicut  ille,  decesserit,  sed  in  ejus  per- 
manserit  unitate :"  ''  Dionysius  was  not  accused  while  he 
was  alive,  he  was  not  thrown  from  his  bishoprick,  he  did  not 
depart  from  the  church,  but  remained  in  her  communion ; 
and  therefore  he  was  no  Arian."  But  arguments  of  this  na- 
ture, when  the  medium  is  sq  limited,  and  the  instance  so 
particular,— -have  their  force  only  by  accident.  For  this  and 
the  like  negatives  are  good  arguments  when  they  are  the 
best  light  in  the  question,  that  is,  when  nothing  greater  can 
be  said  against  them,  or  when  men  are  easy  and  willing  to 
be  persuaded ;  as  in  the  questions  of  burden  and  trouble,  all 
men  ought. 

Question  III. 

60.  Whether  there  may  be  any  new  articles  of  faith :  or 

*  Apad  Facudam,  lib.  10.  eap.  5. 
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that  the  creed  of  the  church  may  so  iocrease,  that  what  is  suf- 
ficient to  salvation  in  one  age,  cannot  serve  in  ianother. 

61.  If  this  question  were  to  be  determined  by  witnessed, 
it  were  very  easy  to  produce  many  worthy  ones.  Theodorus 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  synodical  epistle  to  Paul  the  pa* 
triarch  of  Constantinople!  thus  concludes  against  the  Mono- 
thelites ;  '*  Sufficit  nobis  fides  quam  sancti  apostoli  praedica- 
verant^  concilia  firmaverunt,  et  patres  consignaverunt ;" 
?  That  which  the  apostles  preached,  ivhich  the  councils  have 
confirmed,  which  the  fathers  have  consigned,  that  faith  is 
sufficient  for  us  :" — therefore  nothing  new  can  be  superin- 
duced. After  the  apostles  had  done  preaching,  the  faith  was 
full  and  entire.  It  was  so  long  before  they  died  ;  but,  after 
Ijieir  death,  the  instruments  were  sealed  and  ratified,  and  there 
<^uld  be  nothing  put  to  them,  but  our  obedience  and  con- 
sent. And  therefore  Victor  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  his  sy- 
nodical epistle  to  Theodorus,  gives  caution  against  any  thing 
that  is  new,  **  Vestrum  est  itaque,  frater  sanctissime,  cano- 
pica  discretione  solita  contrariis  catholicee  fidei  obviare,  nee 
permittere  noviter  dici,  quod  patrum  venerabilium  auctoritas 
omnino  non  censuit :''  "  You  must  not  permit  any  thing  to 
be  newly  said,  which  the  authority  of  the  venerable  fathers 
did  not  think  fit." — If  therefore  the  fathers  did  not  say  it 
was  necessary  to  believe  any  other  articles  than  what  they 
put  into  their  confessions  of  faith  ;  he  that  says  otherwise 
now,  is  not  to  be  sufiered.  Excellent  therefore  is  the  coun- 
sel of  St.  Cyprian  ^ :  "As  it  happens  when  the  pipes  of  an 
aqueduct  fire  broken  or  cut  ofi*,  the  water  cannot  run,  but 
mend  them  and  restore  the  water  to  its  course,  and  the  whole 
city  shall  be  refreshed  from  the  fountain's  head:"  #''  Quod  et 
nunc  facere  oportet  Dei  sacerdotes,  prsecepta  divina  servan- 
tes,  ut  si  in  aliquo  nutaverit  et  vacillaverit  Veritas,  ad  origi- 
nem  Dominicam  et  evangelicam  et  apostolicam  traditionem 
revertamur,  et  inde  surgat  actus  nostri  ratio,  unde  et  ordo  et 
origo  surrexit ;"  **  So  must  God's  priests  do,  keeping  the  di- 
vine commandments :  if  the  truth  be  weakened  or  fail  in  any 
thing,  let  a  recourse  be  made  to  the  original,  to  the  fountain 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  what  hath  been  delivered  in 
the  gospel ;  that  thither  our  faith  may  return  from  whence 
it  did  arise." 

^  Epist.  74.  «d  Pompcium. 
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62.  From  the  simplicity,  truth,  and  ingenuity,  of  this  dis- 
course, it  will  plainly  follow,  that  what  was  the  faith  at  first, 
the  same  it  is  now  and  no  other : ''  Sicut  erat  in  principio," 
Sec.  *'  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  now,  and  so  it 
shall  be  eyer."  For  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  adrised,  that 
in  all  questions  of  faith  or  new  springs  of  error,  we  should 
return  to  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour  and  the  first  emana* 
tions  of  the  apostles,  but  because  no  divine  truth  is  war- 
rantable but  what  they  taught,  no  necessity  is  to  be  pretend- 
ed but  what  they  imposed  ?  If  it  was  their  faith,  it  is  and 
must  be  ours ;  but  ours  it  ought  not  to  be,  if  it  was  not 
theirs. 

63.  Now  concerning  this,  there  are  very  material  conside- 
rations. ( I .)  Whatsoever  the  apostles  taught  we  must  equally 
believe,  if  we  equally  know  it :  but  yet  all  that  they  taught, 
is  not  equally  necessary  to  be  taught ;  but  only  so  much  as 
upon  the  knowledge  of  which  good  life  is  superstructed,  and 
our  hopes  of  heaven  depend.  Whatsoever  is  in  the  Scripture 
is  alike  true ;  but  whatsoever  is  there,  is  not  alike  necessary, 
nor  alike  useful,  nor  alike  easy  to  be  understood.  But  what- 
soever, by  reading  or  hearing  any  other  instrument,  we  come 
to  learn  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  that  we  must  believe :  be- 
cause no  man  disbelieves  any  such  thing,  but  he  disowns 
God.  But  here  the  question  is  not,  what  we  must  believe 
when  we  know  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  for  that  is  every 
thing ; — but  how  much  we  are  bound  to  know  what  must 
be  taught  to  all  Christians,  how  much  their  memory  and 
their  hearts  must  be  charged  withal.  For  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  is  not  made  up  of  every  true  proposition ;  but  of 
those  things  v^ich  are  the  foundation  of  our  obedience  to 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  endearment  of  our  duty,  and 
the  stabiliment  of  our  hope.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are 
the  ''  fundamentum,  paries,  et  tectum,'' ''  the  foundation,  the 
walls,  and  the  roof,"  of  our  building :  now  this  foundation  is 
that  necessary  belief,  without  which  nothing  could  subsist  in 
our  religion. 

64.  (2.)  This  foundation  was  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
laid  sure,  but  at  first  it  was  made  but  of  a  just  latitude  and 
evenness  with  the  intended  building.  It  was  a  little  enlarged 
and  paraphrased  by  the  apostles  and  apostolical  men  in  their 
days ;  the  faith  of  Christians  was  the  most  easy  and  plain, 
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the  most  simple  and  wise,  thing  in  the  world  :  it  was  wholly 
an  art  of  living  well»  and  believing  in  God  through  Jesus 
Christ*     And  what  Seneca  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  men 
in  infant  Rome,  is  very  true  of  the  aborigines  in  Christianity, 
in  the  first  spring  of  our  religion ;  *'  Antiqua  sapientia  nihil 
aliud,  quam  iacienda  et  vitanda,  preecepit:  et  tunc  longe 
meliores  erant  viri :  postquam  docti  prodierunt,  desunt  boni  :*' 
"  The  ancient  and  primitive  wisdom  did  only  command 
virtue,  and  prohibit  vice ;  and  then  men  lived  good  lives : 
but  when  they  became  more  learned,  they  became  less  virtu« 
cub':''  "Simplex  erat  ex  simplici  causa  valetudo:   multos 
morbos  multa  fercula  fecerunt :"  **  The  old  world  ate  a  sim- 
ple and  a  natural  diet,  and  they  had  a  simple  and  a  natural 
religion ;  but  when  variety  of  dishes  were  set  upon  the  table, 
variety  of  diseases  entered  together  with  them."    Now  in 
what  instance  the  simplicity  of  a  Christian  was  at  first  exer* 
cised  we  find  in  St.  Irenseus":  "  Melius  itaque  est  nihil  om- 
nino  scientem  quempiam,  ne  quidem  unam  causam  cujuslibet 
eornm  quee  facta  sunt,  cur  factum,  et  credere  Deo,  et  perse- 
verare  in  ejus  dilectione  qusB  hominem  vivificat,  nee  aliud  in- 
quirere  ad  scientiam  nisi  Jesum  Christum  Filium  Dei  qui  pro 
nobis  crucifixus  est,  quam  per  quaestionum  subtilitates  et  mul- 
tiloquium  in  impietatem  cadere :"  "  It  is  therefore  better  for 
a  man  to  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  causes  of  things, 
why  any  thing  was  done  (and  to  believe  in  Qod,  and  to  per- 
severe in  his  love,  that  makes  a  man  to  live,  and  to  inquire 
after  no  knowledge,  but  to  know  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  crucified  for  us),  than  by  subtle  questions  and 
multitude  of  words  to  fall  into  impiety." 

65.  (3.)  If  we  observe  the  creeds  or  symbols  of  belief 
that  are  in  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find  them  very  short. 
"  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to 
come  into  the  world ";"  that  was  Martha's  creed.  **  Thou 
art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ** ;"  that  was  Peter's 
creed.  ''  We  know  and  believe  that  thou  art  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God^;"  that  was  the  creed  of  all  the  apostles. 
**  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  know  thee  the  only  true  God; 
and  whom  thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ  ^ ;"  that  was  the  creed 
which  our  blessed  Lord  himself  propounded.    And  again ; 

*  Seoee.  ep.  95.  f  13.  et  19.  Rnbkopf.  vol.  3.  p.  219.  ■"  Lib.  2.  o«p.  45. 

*  John,  u.  t6,  ^.        •  MaU.  xvi.  16.        p  John,  vl.  69.        a  John,  x?u.  3. 
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**  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  belieyeth  in  me, 
yea  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  liFe»  and  he  that  liveth 
aud  believeth  ip  me,  shall  not  die  for  ever  *> :"  that  was  the 
catechism  that  Christ  made  for  Martha,  and  questioned  her 
upon  the  article,  **  Believest  thou  this  ?" — and  this  belief  was 
the  end  of  the  gospel,  and  in  sufficient  perfect  order  to  eter^ 
nal  life.    For  so  St,  John';  " These  things  are  written,  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name/' 
**  For  this  is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  namely^  if 
you  with  the  mouth  confess  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord,  and  believe 
in  your  heart,  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  you  shall 
be  saved';"  that  is  the  Christian's  creed.     **  For  I  have  re- 
solved to  know  nothing  amongst  you,  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified ;  that  in  us  ye  may  learn  not  to  be  wise  above 
that  which  is  written,  that  ye  may  not  be  puffed  up  one  for 
another,  one  against  another."    That  was  St,  Paul's  *  creed, 
and  that  which  he  recommends  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
prevent  factions  and  pride  and  schism.    The  same  course  he 
takes  with  the  Corinthian "  church ;  '*  I  make  known  unto 
you  the  gospel,  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  ye  have 
received,  in  which  ye  stand,  and  by  which  ye  are  saved,  if  ye 
hold  what  I  deliver  to  you,"  &c.  Well :  what  is  that  gospel 
by  which  they  should  be  saved  f  It  was  but  this,  *'  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  that  he  was  buried,  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day,"  &c.   So  that  the  sum  is  this.  The  gen- 
tiles' creed,  or  the  creed  in  the  natural  law,  is  that  which  St. 
Paul  sets  down  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Deum  esse, 
et  esse  remuneratorem,"  that  "  God  is,  and  that  God  is  a 
rewarder."    Add  to  this  the  Christian  creed,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord, — that  he  is  the  Christ  of  God, — that  he  died  for  our 
sins, — that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead ; — and  there  is  no 
question  but  he  that  believes  this  heartily,  and  confesses  it 
constantly,  and  lives  accordingly,  shall  b^  sfived:  we  cannot 
be  deceived ;  it  is  so  plainly,  so  certainly,  affirmed  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  there  is  no  place  left  for  hesitation.    "  For  this  is 
his  precept,  that  we  believe  in  the  name  of  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  we  love  one  another :"  so  St.  John ''.   This 
is  his  precept.    True,  and  so  there  are  many  more :  but  why 

<i  John.  x\,  )5,  36.  '  John,  xx.  31.  •  Rom.  x.  8,  9. 

>  1  Cor.  \ut.  "1  Cor.  xr.  1.  >  1  Jobii»  iii.  T^ 
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is  this  so  signally  remarked,  but  because  this  is  the  funda* 
mental  precept,  that  upon  which  all  the  rest  are  super* 
structed  i  that  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and  manners,  and 
he  that  keeps  this  commandment,  shall  never  perish.  "  For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  this,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.  But  if  any  man  should  build  upon  this  foundation, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  that  day  shall  declare  it, 
because  it  is  revealed  in  fire  ;  and  every  one's  work  the  fire 
shall  prove  what  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  which  he  hath  su- 
perstnicted,  shall  remain,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  But  if 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  receive  loss,  yet 
himself  shall  be  saved,  but  so  as  by  fire'/'  Nothing  more 
plain,  than  that  the  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  is  that  funda- 
mental article  upon  which  every  other  proposition  is  but  a  su- 
perstructure, but  itself  alone  with  a  good  life  is  sufficient  to 
salvation.  All  other  things  are  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
according  as  they  happen :  but  salvation  depends  not  upon 
them.  '*  For  every  spirit  that  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God,  and  whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  abideth  in  him,  and  he  in  God  ^  :'* 
and,  "  Every  one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  is  born 
of  God :"  and,  '^  Who  is  ht  that  overcometh  the  world,  but 
he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  *  r" 

66.  In  proportion  to  this  *  measure  of  faith,'  the  apostles 
preached  Hhe  doctrine  of  faith.'  St.  Peter^s  first  sermon^ 
was,  that  *'  Jesus  is  Christ,  that  he  was  crucified,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead :"  and  they  that  believed  this,  were  pre- 
sently baptized.  His  second  sermon  was  the  same ;  and  then 
also  he  baptized  proselytes  into  that  confession.  And  when 
the  eunuch  had  confessed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  Philip  presently  baptized  him.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  when  the  eunuch  had  desired  baptism,  St.  Philip*"  told 
him,  "  he  might,  if  he  did  believe :"  and  was,  when  he  made 
that  confession ;  intimating,  that  this  is  the  Christian  faith, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  hope,  and  the  condition  of 
his  baptism,  and  therefore  sufficient  for  his  salvation.  For 
indeed  that  was  the  sum  of  all  that  Philip  preached ;  for  it  i» 
said  of  him,  that  *'  he  preached  things  concerning  the  king-^ 

f  1  Cor.  iii.  t1.  15.  *  1  Juhn,  ir.  2.  *  1  John,  v.  1.5* 
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dom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."    And  this  was 
the  sum  of  all  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues  and 
assemblies  of  the  people ;  this  he  disputed  for,  this  he  proved 
laboriously, — that  Jesus  is  Christ,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God^ 
that  he  did»  that  he  ought  to,  suffer  ;  and  rise  again  the  third 
day  ;  and  this  was  all  that  new  doctrine  for  which  the  Athe- 
nians and  other  Greeks'  wondered  at  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  them  to  be  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods,  "  because  he 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.''    This  was  it  into 
which  the  jailer  and  all  his  house  were  baptized ;  this  is  it 
which  was  propounded  to  him  as  the  only  and  sufficient 
means  of  salvation ;  *^  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesns,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved  and  all  thine  house*.*'    This  thing  was  illus- 
trated sometimes  with  other  glorious  things  still  promoting 
the  faith  and  honour  of  Jesus,  as,  that  he  ascended  into  hea- 
ven,  and  shall  be  the  judge  of  all  the  world.    But  this  was 
the  whole  £adth  ;  Ta  ircpl  riic  j3a<nXc£ac  rov  dcov  koI  w^^\  iv6fi»^ 
roQ  Tov  *Ii|arov  Xptarov,  **  The  things  which  concerned  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was  the 
large  circumference  of  the  Christian  faith.    That  is,  such  ar- 
ticles which  represent  God  to  be  our  Lord,  and  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  his  Son,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; — ^that  he  died  for  us, 
and  rose  again,  and  was  glorified,  and  reigns  over  all  the  world, 
and  shall  be  our  judge,  and  in  the  resurrection  shall  give  us 
according  to  our  works  ; — that  in  his  name  only  we  shall  be 
saved,  that  is,  by  faith  and  obedience  in  him,  by  the  mercies 
of  God  revealed  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ :  this  is  all 
which  the  Scripture  calls  necessary  :  this  is  that  faith  alone^ 
into  which  all  the  church  was  baptized :  which  faith,  when  ifc 
was  made  alive  by  charity,  was,  and  is,  the  faith,  by  which 
"  the  just  shall  live." 

67.  This  excellent  summary  of  faith  we  find  also,  but  with 
a  very  little  paraphrase,  propounded  as  sufficient  by  St, 
Polycarpy  in  that  excellent  epistle  of  his  to  the  Philippians, 
which  St.  Irenseus  so  much  commends: "  Fidei  vestne  firmitas 
ii  principio  usque  nunc  permanet,  et  sanctificatur  in  Domino 
Jesu  Christo :"  "  This  is  the  firmness  of  your  faith  from  the 
beginning,  which  remains  unto  this  day,  and  is  sanctified  in 
Jesus  Christ."  This  St.  Ignatius  calls,  "  plenam  de  Christo 
cognilionem,"  *'  a  full  knowledge  concerning  Christ :" — then 

'  AcU,  ix.  to.  xvii.  f.  '  AcU,  xtI.SI.  '  Ad  Hngoes. 
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he  reckons  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  God  the  Fath^ 
before  all  worlds,  his  being  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  his 
holy  life,  his  working  miracles,  his  preaching  one  God  even 
the  Father,  his  passion  and  crucifixion,  his  death  and  resur* 
rection,  his  ascension  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
and  that,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  he  shall  rise  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  give  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  their  works.  When  he  hath  recited  this,  he  adds^ 
*'  Hbbc  qui  plane  cognorit  et  crediderit,  beatus  est ;"  "  He  that 
plainly  knows  these  things,  and  believes  them,  is  blessed." — 
And  in  another  epistle*,  aider  the  recitation  of  such  another 
creed,  he  adds,  ''He  that  believes  these  things,  is  blessed 
that  ever  he  was  born.'' — Justin  Martyr^  affirms  expressly, 
that  if  any  man  should  even  then  Uve  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  (I  suppose  he  means  the  law  of  the  ten. commander 
ments),  so  that  he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  and  ac*^ 
knowledge  him  for  the  Christ  of  God,  to  whom  is  given  the 
judgment  of  all  the  world,  he  also  shall  possess  the  eternal 
kingdom. 

68.  The  same  creed,  in  more  words,  but  no  more  articles^ 
is  recited  by  St.  Irenaeus*  in  his  second  and  third  chapters  of 
his  first  book,  saying  that  ''  the  church,  throughout  all  the 
world,  being  planted  by  the  apostles  to  the  ends  of  the  earthy 
and  by  their  disciples,  have  received  this  faith.  He,  of  all 
the  prelates  that  is  most  powerful  in  speech,  cannot  say 
any  thing  else ;  for  no  man-  is  above  his  master :  and  he 
that  is  weak  in  speaking,  caimot  say  less.  For' since  the 
faith  is  one  and  the  same,  he  that  speaks  much  cannot  say 
more,  and  he  that  speaks  little  must  not  say.  less." — ^And 
afterward  speaking  of  some  barbarous  nations  that  had  not 
the  Scriptures,  yet  having  this  laith,  which  he  there  shortly 
recites,  beginning  with  belief  in  God  the  Father,  the  Maker 
of  tbe  world,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  repeating  the  usual  articles 
of  his  being  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  his  being  tbe  Son  of 
God,  his  reconciling  God  and  man,  his  suffering  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  his  rising  again,  and  being  received  into 
glory,  and  his  last  judgment;  he  adds,  ^' Hanc  fidem  qui 
sine  Uteris  crediderunt,  quantum  ad  sermonem  nostrum 
barbari  sunt;  quantum  autem  ad  sententiam etconsuetudinem 
etconversationem  propter  fidem,  sapientissimi  sunt  et  placent 

9  Ad  Philip.  I*  Coll.  pom  Trjph,  *  Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 
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Deo,  conversantes  in  omni  justitia,  castitate  et  sapientia  \^ 
'*  They  who  believe  this  faith,  are  most  wise  in  their  sentence 
and  custom,  and  conversation  through  faith  ;  and  they  please 
God,  living  in  all  justice,  chastity,  and  wisdom/' 

69.  Here  were  almost  two  ages  spent  by  this  time^  id 
which  the  most  pestilent  heresies,  that  ever  did  trouble  the 
church,  did  arise ;  in  which  some  of  the  questions  were  talked 
of  and  disputed,  and  which  afterward,  by  the  zeal  of  some 
that  overvalued  their  own  forms  of  speaking,  passed  into  a 
faction ;  and  yet  in  all  this  time,  and  during  all  that  neces^ 
sity,  there  was  no  more  added  to  the  Christian  creed,  no 
more  articles  for  the  condemnation  of  any  new  heresy: 
whatsoever  was  against  this,  was  against  the  faith ;  hot  any 
thing  else  they  reproved,  if  it  were  false,  but  did  not  put 
any  more  into  their  creed.  And  indeed  they  ought  not. 
"  Regula  quidem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et 
irreformabilis,  Credendi  scilicet  in  unum  Deum,""  &c.  saith 
TertuUian  ^ ;  "  The  rule  of  faith  is  altogether  one,  and  im* 
movable,  and  unalterable.  This  law  of  faith  remaining^ 
other  things  may  be  enlarged  according  as  the  grace  of  God 
multiplies  upon  us." — But  for  the  faith  itself,  here  consigned 
and  summed  up,  the  epistle  of  Celestine  to  Nestorius  is  very 
affirmative  and  clear,  'H  wloricwapaBi^ufra  wapa  riv  airoortf* 
Xmv,  oSrc  ir/ooadiiKiiv,  ovrf  fiittaHnv  awatru,  **  The  faith  or  creed 
delivered  by  the  apostles,  requires  neither  addition  nor  de«* 
falcation:"  ''Neque  enim  ulla  extitit  heeresis,  quee  non  hoe 
symbolo  damnari  potuit ;"  ''There  was  never  any  heresy  but 
this  creed  was  sufficient  for  its  condemnation/'  said  the  cate« 
chism  of  the  archbishop  of  Triers. 

70.  This  faith,  passing  into  all  the  world,  was  preserved 
with  great  sacredness  and  great  simplicity,  no  church  yary-^ 
ing  from  it  at  all :  some  indeed  put  some  great  things  into 
it,  which  were  appendages  to  the  former ;  but  the  fullest 
and  the  most  perfect  were  the  creeds  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome, 
that  is,  the  same  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  use  at 
this  day.  The  first  and  the  most  simple  forms  were  sufficient ) 
but  these  fuller  forms,  being  compiled  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, or  apostolical  men,  and  that  from  the  words  of 
Scripture,  made  no  great  alteration,  the  first  were  not  too 
little,  and  these  were  not  too  much.  The  first  was  the  thing 

^  De  Vclfti;d.  Virgio.  eap.  1. 
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ttselC  which  was  of  a  declared  sufficiency;  but  when  the 
apostles  were  to  frame  an  instrument  of  confession,  r6iroir 
SAixfkf  *'  a  form  of  doctrine/'  by  way  of  art  and  method, 
they  put  in  all  that  they,  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
knew  to  contain  the  whole  faith  of  a  Christian.  Now  of  this 
form,  so  described,  so  delivered,  so  received,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  affirm  that  it  is  entire  and  sufficient,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  added  to  it.  "Ergo  et  cunctis  credentibus,  quffi  con- 
ttnentur  inpresfato  symbolo,  salus  animarum  et  vita  perpetua 
bonis  actibus  prseparatur,''  said  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
St.  James  attributed  to  St.  Clement ;  "  To  all,  that  believe 
those  things  contained  in  the  foresaid  symbol  or  creed,  and 
do  good  deeds,  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  eternal  life,  is 
prepared." 

71.  And  therefore  this  summary  of  faith  was  called, 
Tvwog  wax^g^SKaviav^inroTinrwrigifyiaivdvTfavXiywv,  avaXoyla 
ir(ar6ii>c»  yaXcucrwSii^  Blaaywytis  trapaKaraditKti,   aroixua  r^c 
opxQC  r^v  Xofyiiav  rou  Gcov,    trapaSoOecaa  vtartg^    "regula 
fidei, — depositum, — breve evangelium, — the  former  exemplar 
of  doctrine, — ^the  canon, — a  description  of.  sound  words, — * 
the  proportion  or  measure  of  faith, — ^^the  milky  way,-— or  the 
introduction  of  novices, — ^the  elements  of  the  beginning  of 
the  oracles  of  Ood, — the  repository  of  faith, — the  faith  that 
was  delivered  to  the  saints, — the  rule  of  faith,  that  which 
was  intrusted  to  the  church, — a  short-gospel."    These  and 
divers  other  appellatives  of  the  creed  were  used  by  the  ancient 
doctors,  most  of  them  taken  out  of  Scripture.    For  what  the 
Scriptures  did  affirm  of  the  whole  faith,  that  the  fathers  did 
apply  to  this  creed,  as  believing  it  to  contain  all  that  was 
necessary.  And  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  little  contains 
in  it  many  branches,  so  also  this  faith,  in  a  few  words,  in- 
Tolves  all  the  knowledge — the  necessary  knowledge — of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  saith  St.  Cyril' ;  and  therefore  he 
ealls  this  creed,  "  traditionem  sanct;jaB  et  apostolicse  fidei," 
"  the  tradition  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  faith."    "  Cordis 
sigoaculum,  et  nostrae  militias  sacramentum,"  so   St.  Am- 
brose ^  caHs  it, ''  the  seal  of  our  heart,  and  the  sacrament  of 
our  warfare."    St.  Jerome  '^  yet  more  fully : "  The  symbol  of 
our  faith  and  of  our  hope ;  which,  being  delivered  by  the 

>  Citeob.  5.  »  Lib.  5.  do  Yeland.  Yirgio. 
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apostleSy  it  is  not  written  with  paper  and  ink,  but  in  the 
fleshly  tables  of  our  hearts,  after  Uie  confession  of  the  trinity 
and  unity  of  the  church  :*'  "  Omne  Christiani  dogmatis  sa- 
cramentum  camis  resurrectione  concluditur ;"  "  The  whole 
sacrament  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  concluded  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh"  to  eternal  life. — ''  Norma  futurs 
praddicationis  :**  so  Ruffinus  ®  calls  it :  "  the  rule  of  future 
preachings"  appointed  by  the  apostles ;  **  et  banc  credenti- 
bus  esse  regulam  dandam  statuunt,'* ''  they  appoint  this  to  be 
given  as  a  rule  to  all  belieyers  :"«-and  again.  This  creed  waa 
^  the  token  by  which  he  should  be  known,  who  did  preach 
Christ  truly  according  to  the  rules  of  the  apostles ;"  the  in- 
dication of  their  faith  and  unanimity. — **  Comprehensio  fidei 
nostra  atque  perfectio,**  so  St.  Austin  ^  calls  it.  "  Virtus  es^ 
sacramenti,  illuminatio  anime,  plenitude  credentium :"  "  The 
illumination  of  the  soul,  the  fulness  of  believers,  the  compre- 
hension and  the  perfection  of  our  faith.  By  this  the  knot  of 
infidelity  is  untied,  by  this  the  gate  of  life  is  opened,  by  this 
the  glory  of  our  confession  is  manifested."  It  is  ''  tessera, 
signaculum,  quo  inter  fideles  perfidosque  secemitur,"  said 
Mazimus  Taurinensis^.«— "Basis  qusBdam  et  fundamentum 
immotum  et  inconcussum  per  universum  orbem  jactum :"  so 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria :  "  It  is  a  badge  and  cognizance  to 
distinguish  the  faithful  from  the  perfidious ;  an  immovable 
foundation  laid  for  all  the  world  :"«*-a  divine  or  **  celestial 
armour,  that  all  the  opinions  of  heretics  may  be  cut  off  with 
this  sword  alone ;"  so  St.  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome. — ^I  could 
add  very  many  more  to  this  purpose ;  who  please  to  require 
more,  may  see  enough  in  Lucifer  Calaritanus',  Paulinus 
bishop  of  Nold*,  St.  Austin's*  bo6k  Me  Symbolo  ad  Cate- 
chumenos,'  in  Ruffinus's  excellent  exposition  of  the  creed, 
Eucherius  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  first  homily  upon  the  creed, 
Petrus  Chry  sologus  ^,  Isidor  of  Seville  \  and  in  his  Offices  Ec- 
clesiastical^, Rabanus  Maurus',  the  oration  of  Bernard  Zane 
in  the  first  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  the  discourse  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  council  of  Florence  %  Cassianus  '  de  Incar- 
natione  Domini ;'  Eusebius  Gallicanus  in  his  Homiliea  on  the 

*  Bzpot.  Sjnb.  cap.  f  •  P  Serai.  115<  de  Temp,  et  lem.  tSl. 
n  D9  Tradit  Sjmb.  '  Lib.  S.  ad  GMiiunliaa. 

*  Bp.  1.  ad  Afram.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  1. 

*  Ib  hit  tixty-aeeoBd  koouljr.  «  lib.  6.  Origiftan,  eap.  9. 
'  Lib.  1.  cap.  96.  de  DonimcA  Palnarnm. 
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Creed,  published  by  Oaigneus  cfaanoellor  of  Paris^  in  Venaa* 
tins  Fortnnatus's  explication  of  it;  and  he  ]Bay>  if  he  please, 
add  the  two  homilies  which  St.  Chrysostom  made  upcw  the 
creed,  and  the  great  catechetical  oration  of  St.  Ghnegory 
Nyasen. 

72.  Now  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  i  The  apostles  com* 
piled  this  form  of  words,  all  churches  reeeired  them, — all 
catechumens  Vcre  baptized  into  this  faith,— -in.  the  Roman 
ehorch  they  recited  it  publicly  before  their  immersion,  to 
this  salvation  was  promised  ; — ^ihis  was  the  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  haih,  the  fulness  of  belieyers,  the  characteristic 
of  CSuristians,  the  sign  of  the  orthodox,  the  sword  of  all  he* 
resies  and  their  sufficient  reproof,  the  unity  of  belief,  suffii* 
cient,  full,  immovable^  unalterable ;  and  it  is  diat  alone,  ii| 
which  all  the  churches  of  the  world  do,  at  this  day,  agree. 

73.  It  is  true,  that  the  church  of  God  did  explicate  two 
of  the  articles  of  this  creed,  that  of  the  second  and  that  of 
the  third  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  on^  at  Nice,  the 
other  at  Constantinople;  one  against  Anns,  the  other  against 
Macedonius ;  they  did  explicate,  I  say,  but  th^  added  no 
new  matter,  but  what  they  supposed  contained  in  the  apos* 
tolical  creed.  And,  indeed,  the  thing  was  very  well  done,  if 
it  had  not  been  made  an  ill  example ;  they  had  reason  for 
what  they  did,  and  were  so  near  the  ages  apostolical  thai 
the  explication  was  more  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sem 
mons  apostolical :  but  afterward  the  case  was  altered,  and 
that  example  was  liiade  use  of  to  explicate  the  same  creed, 
till,  by  explicattog  the  old,  they  have  inseifted  new  articles. 

74.  But  all  the  while,  it  is  consented  to  on  all  hands,  that 
this  only  fi&ith  is  sufficient.  '  What  can  certainly  follow  from 
these  infallible  articles,  is  as  certainly  true  as  the  articles 
themselves, — ^but  yet  not  so  to  be  imposed,  because  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  or  that  explication  is  right,  that  this  conse* 
quent  is  well  deduced ;  or  if  it  be  celtain  to  you,  it  is  n^tso 
to  me ;  and  besides  it  is  more  an  instrument  of  schism  than 
of  peace ;  it  can  divide  more  than  it  can  instruct,  and  it  is 
plainly  a  recession  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith, 
by  which  simplicity  both  the  learned  tod  the  ignorant  are 
the  more  safe.  ''  Turbamnon  intelligendi  viv:aeitas,  seders 
dendi  simplicitas  tutissimam  facit's'^  and  whei\  once  we 

•  AagQit  oontre  Ep.  Po^dan.  cap.  ^ 
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come  to  fiaye  the  pitre  streams  pass  through  the  limbecs  of 
boman  wit,  where  interest,  and  fancy,  and  error,  and  igno- 
nmoet  and  passion,  are  intermingled,  nothing  can  be  so  cer- 
tain, though  some  things  may  be  as  true;  and  therefore  here 
the  church  does  rest,  here  she  finds  pe&ce  ;  her  faith  is  sim- 
ple, easy,  and  intelligtble,  free  from  temptation,  and  free  from 
intrigues ;  it  is  warranted  by  Scripture,  composed  and  de- 
.livered  by  the  apostles,  entertained  by  all  the  world :  in 
these  they  do  agree,  but  in  nothing  else  but  this,  and  in  their 
fountain,  the  plain  words  of  Scripture. 

75.  For  all  the  rest,  it  is  abundant  to  all  excellent  pur- 
poses. It  can  instruct  the  wise,  and  furnish  the  guides  of 
Bouls  with  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  employ  the  tonguesand 
pens  of  the  learned :  it  can  cause  us  to  wonder  at  the  immen- 
sity of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  the  abyss  of  the  revelation:  it  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  charity  in 
instructing  and  in  forbearing  one  another,  and  of  humility  and 
patience. and  prayer  to  God  to  help  our  infirmities,  and  to  en- 
lighten us  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the 
greater  field  of  faith,  where  she  can  enlarge  herself;  but  this 
is  the  house  of  faith,  where  she  dwells  forever  in  this  world. 

76.  So  that,  for  any  other  thing  of  the  religion,  it  is  to 
be  believed  so  far  as  it  does  appear  to  be  the  word  of  God ; 
and,  by  accidents  and  circumstances,  becomes  of  the  family 
or  retinue  of  faith :  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  believed  for 
Itself;  unless  it  be  for  something  else,  it  is  not  necessary  at 
all.  A  man  may  be  saved  without  knowing  any  thing  eke, 
without  hearing  of  any  thing,  without  inquiring  after  any 
thing,  without  believing  any  Uiing  else,  provided  that,  in  this 
fiuth,  he  live  a  good  life.  But  because  sometimes  a  man  is, 
by  the  interests  of  a  gdod  life,  required  to  know  more,  to  in- 
quire after  more,  and  to  learn  more, — therefore,  upon  the 
stock  of  obedience,  more  may  be  necessary  ;  but  not  upon 
the  account  of  faith.  So  that  if  some  men  do  not  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  study  them,  and  search  into  the  hidden  things 
of  God,  they  sin  against  justice  or  charity, — ^but  not  against 
fiuth,  if  they  retain  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  creed  : 
and  a  man  may  be  extremely  to  blame,  if  he  disbelieve  many 
other  things ;  but  it  is,  because,  upon  some  evil* account,  he 
disbelieves  it,  and  so  is  guilty  of  that  sin,  which  is  his  evil 
principle, — as  of  pride,  ambition,  lust,  covetousness^  idle- 
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ness^  fear  or  flattery ;  but  a  man  is  not,  in  any  such  case, 
guilty  of  heresy.  For  heresy  being  directly  opposed  to  faith, 
and  faith  being  completed  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
creed,  it  cannot  be  heresy,  unless  it  be  a  contradicting  of 
one  of  those  articles  in  the  words  or  in  the  sense,  in  the  lat- 
ter,  or  in  the  plain,  visible,  certain,  and  notorious  explica*^ 
tion  of  it.  In  the  apostolical  creed,  all  the  Christian  world 
is  competently  instructed  :  in  these  things  there  is  no  dis- 
pute ;  and  if  they  be  simply  believed,  as  they  are  plainly  de« 
livered,  it  is  the  better.  But  in  every  thing  else,  every  man, 
according  to  his  calling  and  abilities,  is  to  grow  as  miioh  as 
he  can  in  knowledge ;  that  is,  in  edifying  and  practical  know- 
ledge :  but  in  all  things  of  speculation,  he  that  believes  what 
he  sees  cause  for,  as  well  and  as  wisely,  as  heartily  and  aa 
honestly,  as  he  can,  may  be  deceived,  but  cannot  be  a  hero* 
tic,  nor  hazard  his  salvation.  ''  Salus  ecclesie  non  vertitur 
in  istis.  In  simplicitate  fides  est,  in  fide  justitia :  nee  Deua 
nos  ad  beatam  vitam  per  difficiles  qusBstiones  vocat :  in  ex- 
pedite et  facili  nobis  est  aBternitas ;"  said  St.  Hilary  *:  '^  Fastfai 
is  in  simplicity,  and  righteousness  in  faith ;  neither  does  God 
call  us  to  eternal  life  by  hard  questiona :  eternity  stands 
ready  and  easily  prepared/' 

77.  For  I  consider,  if  any  thing  else  were  necessary  to  be 
believed  unto  salvation,  this  symbol  could  absolutely  be  of 
no  use :  but  if  any  thing  be  added  to  it  and  pretended  also 
to  be  necessary, — it  cannot  be  entertained^  unless  they  that 
add  it  and  impose  it,  be  infallible  in  their  judgment,  and 
competent  in  their  authority:  they  must  have  authority 
equal  to  that  of  Christ,  and  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  the  apo- 
stles. For  the  apostles,  in  the  summary  of  faith,  declared  all 
that  was,  at  that  time,  necessary ;  and  if  any  man  else  makes 
a  new  necessity,  he  must  claim  Christ's  power,  for  he  only 
is  our  lawgiver :  and  if  any  declares  a  new  necessity,  that 
is  not  sufficient,  unless  he  canal  so  make  it  so,— for  declaring 
it  supposes  it  to  be  so  already;  and  if  it  was  so  at  first,  the 
apostles  were  to  blame  not  to  tell  us  of  it ;  and  if  it  was  not 
so  at  first,  who  made  it  so  afterward  \ 

78.  But  it  is  infinitely  necessary,  that,  for  the  matter  of 
faith,  necessary  and  sufficient  faith,  we  rest  here  and  go  no 
further.    For  if  there  can  be  any  new  necessities,  then  they 

•  •  • 
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may  for  erer  increase,  and  the  laith  of  a  Christian  shall  be 
like  the  moon,  and  no  man  be  sore,  that  his  iaith  shall  not 
be  reproved ;  and  there  shall  be  innumerable  questions  aboat 
Ihe  aathoritj  of  him  that  is  to  add,  of  his  skill,  of  bis  pro- 
eeeding,  of  the  particular  article,  of  our  own  duty  in  inquir- 
ing, of  our  diligence,  of  our  capacity,  of  the  degrees  of  our 
care,  of  the  competency  of  instruments,  of  choosing  our  side, 
of  judging  of  questions :  and  he  that  cannot  inquire  dili- 
gently, and  he  Uiat  cannot  judge  wisely,  and  he  that  cannot 
discern  spirits,  and  he  that  fears,  and  he  that  fears  not, — shall 
all  be  in  danger,  and  doubt,  and  scruple ;  and  there  shall  be 
neither  peace  of  minds  nor  churches,  as  we  see  at  this  day  in 
Ike  sad  divisions  of  Christendom;  and  every  man  almost  damns 
Idl  but  his  own  sect,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  is  in  the  right, 
men  dispute  well  on  both  sides ;  and  just  and  good  and  wise 
men  are  opposed  to  one  another ;  and  every  man  seems  con- 
fident, but  few  men  have  reason :  and  there  is  no  rest ;  and 
there  can  be  none,  but  in  this  simplicity  of  belief  which  the 
apostles  recommended  to  all  the  world,  and  which  all  the 
world  does  still  keep  in  despite  of  all  their  superinduced  opi- 
nions and  fiLCtions :  for  they  all  retain  this  creeds  and  they 
all  believe  it  to  be  the  summary  of  faith. 

70.  But  the  church  of  Rome  pretends  to  a  power  of  ap- 
pointing new  articles  of  faith  ^ ;  and  for  denying  this.  Pope 
Leo  X.  condemned  Luther  in  his  bull  added  to  the  last  coun- 
cil in  Lateran.  For  "  ad  solam  auctoritatem  summi  ponti- 
icis  pertinet  nova  editio  symboli,"  "  a  new  edition  of  the 
oreed  belongs  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ;*' 
so  Aquinas : — and  Almain  most  expressly,  "  The  popes  of 
Rome,  by  defining  many  things  which  before  lay  hid,"  '<  sym«- 
bolum  fiklei  augere  consuevisse,"  "  are  wont  to  enlarge  the 
ereed/'*-For  **  doctrina  fidei  admittit  additionem  in  essenti* 
alibus,**  eaith  Salmeron ;  "  the  doctrine  of  faith  admits  ad- 
dition even  in  essential  things.*' — And  in  consequence  to 
tiiOse  expressions,  they  did  add  the  article  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  in  a  synod  at  Chantilly  in 
France  ;  and  twelve  articles  to  the  creed  in  the  council  of 

^  S.  Se.  q.  1.  a.  1Q>  Aognst.  Tri.  de  Anconft,  q.  59.  art  1.  NoTom  ajnbolom 
OTBdtft  mIub  ad  papaa  apMtat,  qaia  aat  eapnl  fiddl  Chriidaiue,  M|va  anetarilal« 
onuMi,  qme  ad  fidem  apectaat,  Snaantor  etroboraDtnr.  Ideai  art.  2.  Sicot  palaal  no* 
vodi  ajriDboloni  eondare,  ita  potent  botm  articalos  lopra  allda  mnltiplicare.  Tom.  13. 
part.  S,  diap.  6.  aoct  Sat  ergo. 
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Trent»  with  the  preface  and  {postscript  of  the  AthaBasian  creed 
damniiig  all,  that  do  not  equally  believe  t^e  creed  of  Trent  as 
the  creed  of  the  apostles. 

80.  What  effect  and  impress  the  declaration  of  any  arti- 
cle by.  the  church  hath,  or  is  to  have,  upon  the  conscience, 
shall  be  discoursed  under  the  title  of  ecclesiastical  la\^8 ; 
but  that  which  is  of  present  inquiry,  is, — '  Whether  any 
thing  can  be  of  divine  faith  in  one  age  that  was  not  so  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles :' — and  concerning  this  it  is  that  I  say, 
that  it  13,  from  the  premises,  evident,  that  nothing  can  make 
any  thing  to  be  of  divine  faith  but  our  blessed  Lord  himself, — 
who  is  therefore  called ''  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith;" 
he  began  it,  and  he  made  ka  end.  The  apostles  themselves 
could  not  do  it ; — ^they  were  only  stewards  and  dispensers  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ood  ;  they  did  rightly  divide  the  word  of 
life,  separating  the  necessary  from  that  which  was  not  so  :  so 
that  their  office  in  this  particular  was  only  to  declare  what 
was  necessary  and  what  was  not ;  no  man,  and  no  society  of 
men,  could  do  this  but  themselves,  for  none  but  they  could 
tell,  what  value  was  to  be  set  upon  any  proposition :  they 
were  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  they  did  so^  and  they  built 
wisely  upon  it ;  but  when  they  commanded  that  we  should 
J^eep  the  foundation,  they  only  could  tell  us  which  was  it, 
and  they  did  so  by  their  sermons,  preaching  the  same  doc* 
trine  to  the  simple  and  tlie  crafty,  and  by  immuring  the  ne* 
.cessary  doctrine  in  a  form  of  words,  and  consigning  it  to  all 
the  churches  where  they  preached  the  gospel. 

81.  For  we  see  that  all  the  world  is  not  able  to  tell  us 
how  much  is  necessary,  and  how  much  is  not,  if  they  once 
go  beside  the  Apostles'  creed :  and  yet  it  was  infinitely  neces- 
sary, that,  at  first,  this  should  be  told,  because  there  were  so 
many  false  apostles,  and  every  one  pretended  authority  or 
illumination,  and  every  one  brought  a  new  word  and  a  new 
doctrine ;  and  the  apostles  did  not  only  foresee,  that  there 
would  be,  but  did  live  to  see  and  feel,  the  heresies  and  the  false 
doctrines  obtruded  upon  the  church,  and  did  profess  it  was 
necessary,  that  such  false  doctrines  should  arise :  and  against 
all  this  that  they  should  not  provide  a  universal  remedy,  is 
at  no  hand  credible,  and  yet  there  was  none  but  the  creed ; 
this  all  the  church  did  make  use  of,  and  professed  it  to  be 
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that  summary  of  faith,  which  was  a  sufficient  declaration  of 
all  necessary  faith,  and  a  competent  reproof  of  all  heresies 
that  should  arise. 

82.  But  then  that,  after  all  this,  any  one  should  obtrude 
new  propositions,  not  deducible  from  the  articles  of  the  creed, 
not  in  the  bowels  of  any  article,  neither  actually  expressed 
nor  potentially  included,  and  to  impose  these  under  pain  of 
damnation,  if  this  be  not  xvpuiBiv  riic  whmwc,  which  St. 
Paul  ^  said  he  had  no  power  to  do,  ^*  to  have  dominion  of 
lordship  over  the  faith,"  and  KaroKvpie^Hv  riov  tcX^ctiv,  "  to 
lord  it  over  God's  heritage,"  which  St.  Peter  ^  forbade  any 
man  to  do,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  words,  nor  yet 
saw  or  ever  read  any  man  that  did.  I  conclude  this  with 
those  excellent  words  of  Justinian  which  are  in  the  code, 
part  of  the  imperial  law  by  which  almost  all  the  world  was 
long  governed :  'Op0i|  koL  aficufiiiroc  iri<mc»  rivKtp  taipimi  n 
ayta  rov  Bcov  leaOoXficii  leal  aironroXuni  licaeXt|<r(a,  kot  ovSlva. 
rpAirov  Koivwfihv  ^^afdvti,  *'  This  right  and  irreprehensible 
faith  (speaking  of  the  apostolical  creed,  part  of  which  he 
there  recites)  which  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
of  God  does  preach,  can  by  no  means  receive  any  innovation 
or  change  •." 

83.  I  conclude  therefore  this  question  ;  in  our  inquiries 
of  faith,  no  man's  conscience  can  be  pressed  with  an  autho* 
rity  but  of  Christ  enjoining,  and  the  apostles  declaring,  what 
is  necess^iry.  I  add  also,  that  the  apostles  have  declared  it 
in  this  form  of  words,  which  they  have  often  set  down  in 
their  writings,  and  which  they  more  largely  described  in 
their  Symbol  of  Faith.  For  since,  as  Sixtus  Senensis  ^  says, 
'^  omnes  orthodoxi  patres  affirmant  symbolnm  ab  ipsis 
apostolis  conditum,"  that  *'  all  the  orthodox  fathers  affinon 
the  creed  to  be  made  by  the  apostles,"  and  they  all  say  this 
is  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  for  all  Christians ;  here  we  ought 
to  rest  our  heads  and  our  hearts,  and  not  to  intricate  our 
faith  by  more  questions.  For  as  TertuUian  '  said  well,  ''Hiec 
regula  i  Christo,  ut  probabitur,  instituta  nullas  habet  apnd 
nos  qusBstiones  nisi  quas  hsereses  inferunt,  et  quse  haereticos 

«  J  C«r.  i.  «4.  *  1  P«t.  T.  3. 

*  Cod.  lib.  1.  de  San.Trioit.  aect.  Cnm  recta. 

f  Ub.  S.  Bifaliofh.  5.  i  Lib.  1.  ad? ers.  fladrel.  cap.  13. 
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faciunt ;"  ''  Heretics  make  disputes,  and  disputes  make  he- 
retics, bat  Aiith  makes  none." — For  if  upon  the  faith  of  this 
creed  all  the  church  of  God  went  to  heaven,  all  I  mean  that 
lived  good  lives, — I  am  sure  Christ  only  hath  the  keys  of 
hell  and  heaven ;  and  no  man  can  open  or  shut  either,  but  ac» 
cording  to  his  word  and  his  law :  so  that  to  him  that  will 
make  his  way  harder  by  putting  more  conditions  to  his  sal- 
vation, and  more  articles  to  his  creed,  I  may  use  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazienzen :  **  Tu  quid  salute  majus  qaaeris  i 
gloriam  nempe  quae  illic  est  et  splendorem :  mihi  vero  maxi- 
mum est  ut  salver,  et  futura  effugiam  tormenta.    Tu  per 
yiam  incedis  minime  tritam  et  incessu  difficilem:  ego  vera 
per  regiam,  et  qusa  multos  salvavit:'' — **  What  dost  thou  seek 
greater  than  salvation  F"  (meaning,  by  nice  inquiries  and  dis- 
putes of  articles  beyond  the  simple  and  plain  faith  of  the 
Apostles'  creed)  ^  "  It  may  be,  thou  lookest  for  glory  and 
splendour  here.    It  is  enough  for  me,  yea  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  I  be  saved  and  escape  the  torments  that 
shall  be  hereafter.  Thou  goest  a  hard  and  an  untrodden  path :' 
I  go  the  King's  high-way,  and  that  in  which  many  have 
been  saved." 


RULE  XV. 

In  the  Law  of  Christ  there  is  no  Precept^  that  wholly  ministers  to 
the  Law  of  Moses;  but  for  a  Time  only,  and  less  principally. 

1.  This  rule  I  received  from  St  Irenoeus  ;  and  they  are  his 
words  as  near  as  I  could  translate  them.  *'  In  lege  Christi, 
non  est  ullum  prseceptum  veteri  tantum  legi  inserviens,  nisi 
ad  boram  et  minus  principaliter."  For  our  blessed  Saviour 
descended  like  rain  upon  a  fleece,  of  wool,  and  made  no  vio- 
lent changes,  but  retained  all  the  morality  that  he  found 
amongst  his  countrymen ;  he  made  use  of  their  propositions, 
spake  their  proverbs,  united  their  ejaculations  into  a  collect 
of  his  own, — for  almost  every  word  of  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
taken  from  the  writings  of  the  pious  men  of  their  nation ;  he 
changed  their  rites  into  sacraments ;  their  customs  into 
mysteries ;  their  washings  he  made  our  baptism ;  their  pas-^ 

^  See  Libertj  of  Propbesjiit;,  fleet.  1. 
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chal  supper  he  conrerted  into  the  holy  eaehariat :  and  still 
lecaasQ  he  would  be  understood  by  Uiem,  he  retained  the 
Mosaic  words,  when  he  delivered  a  Christian  precept ;  for 
he  knew  his  Father  would  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  be  an  in* 
terpreter ;  nnd  when  the  types  of  Moses  passed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ,  then  the  typical  words  also  would  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  senses  of  evangelical  duties. 

2.  For  indeed  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  our 
blessed  Saviour, — who  came  to  fulfil  the  law  in  his  own  per* 
son,  and  to  abolish  it  in  his  disciples,  to  change  the  customa 
of  Moses,  and  to  be  an  eternal  lawgiver  in  the  instances  of 
moral  and  essential  natural  rectitudes, — would  give  a  new 
commandment  to  confirm  an  old  precept  which  himself  in- 
tended to  extinguish.    No  man  puts  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to 
an  old  garment,  nor  a  new  injunction  to  an  abrogated  law  ; 
that  is,  no  wise  master-builder  holds  up  with  one  band,  what 
he  intends  to  pull  down  with  both :  it  must  therefore  follow^ 
that  whatever  Christ  did  preach,  and  affirm,  and  exhort,  was, 
although  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  law,  yet  wholly  rela* 
tive  to  the  duty  and  signification  of  the  gospel.    For  that 
which  St.  Hilary  ^  said  of  all  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  parti- 
cularly true  in  the  sense  now  delivered  of  the  sermons  of 
Christ :  '^  Sermo  enim  divinus  secundum  intelligentisB  nos- 
tras consuetudinem  naturamque  se  temperat,  communibus 
rerum  vocabulis  ad  significatiooem  doctrine  suae  et  institu- 
tioDis  aptatis.    Nobis  enim,  non  sibi,  loquitur:  atque  ideo 
nostrts  utitur  in  loquendo  :"  "  God  speaks  to  us,  and  not  to 
himself;  and  therefore  he  yses  words  fitting  to  our  under- 
standings :" — ^by  common  and  usual  expressions  and  such 
as  were  understood,  he  expressed  precepts  and  mysteries 
which  otherwise  were  not  to  be  understood. 

3.  Thus  when  our  blessed  Saviour  delivers  the  precept 
of  charity  and  forgiveness,  he  uses  this  expression,  "  When 
thou  bringest  thy  gift  unto  the  altar,  and  there  rearanberest 
that  thou  hast  any  thing  against  thy  brother,  leave  thy  gift 
at  the  altar,  go  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift.''  If  Christ  had  said,  "  When  thoa 
comest  to  the  L^d's  supper,  and  hast  any  thing  against  thy 
brother,''  8cc.  he  had  not  been  understood  :  but  because  we 
know  this  i^  an  eternal  precept,  part  of  a  moral  and  eternal  ex- 

1  !■  Psal.  tSLikvL 
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eellency,  a  duty  of  Cbtistianity  and  a  portion  of  Christ's  in- 
stitution, and  we  know  that  Christ  palled  down  the  Jewish 
altars  and  the  sacrifice  of  beasts  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  eter- 
nal priesthood,  and  we  also  are  sufficiently  instructed  by  what 
instruments  and  by  what  ministries  the  memory  of  that  is 
conserved,  and  the  benefits  of  it  conveyed  ; — therefore  we 
also  are  sure,  that  by  these  words,  Christ  intended  to  com- 
mand us  to  be  at  peace  with  our  brother  and  with  our  enemy, 
when  we  come  to  ofier  prayers  and  to  celebrate  the  memorial 
of  his  eternal  sacrifice. 

4.  So  when  our  blessed  Saviour  told  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Laxarus,  and  intended  to  represent  unto  his  disciples, 
that  we  are  to  expect  salvation  by  the  ordinary  ministries  of 
the  churchy  and  not  to  expect  it  by  the  way  of  miracle  and 
extraordinary  dispensation ; — he  was  pleased  to  say,  **  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets^  let  them  hear  them."  This 
was  all  which  could  be  said  to  them,  whose  Scriptures  were 
completed  in  tbe  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets :  but 
when  our  great  Master  had,  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and  by  his 
apostles  and  disciples,  perfected  another  instrument  of  salva- 
tion and  repository  of  divine  truths,  the  proposition  is  to  be 
enlarged  to  these.  They  have  Christ  and  his  apostles,  theyhave 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  let  them  hear  them ;  for  if  they  will 
not  hear  and  obey  them  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  neither 
will  they  be  converted  though  .6ne  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
appear  to  them  in  the  terrible  dresses  of  afirightment. 

5.  When  Christ  whipped  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of 
the  temple,  and  urged  the  words^  of  the  prophet,  "  My  Fa- 
ther's house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations ; 

•  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves :"  dthough  this  was 
spoken  to  the  Jews,  and  of  their  temple,  yet  Christ,  who  knew 
this  temple  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  not  a  stone  left  upon  a 
stone,  intended  the  piety  of  his  commandment  should  last 
longer  than  the  dying  temple ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  trans«- 
lated  wholly  to  the  Christian  sense.  And  although  he  would 
not  have  the  temple  profaned  so  long  as  it  was  standing  and 
used  for  prayer  and  divine  service, '  ad  homm,'  as  St.  Ire- 
nseus's  expression  is,  even  for  '  an  hour,'  taking  care  of  that 
because  it  was  a  holy  place :  yet  the  sacredness  and  holy 
usage  of  the  temple  were  less  principally  intended ;  but  prtn- 
cipdly  Christ  regarded  the  Christian  oratories  and  separate 
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places  of  devotion ;  that  where  God,  by  public  appointment 
and  the  laws,  was  to  be  worshipped,  there  the  affairs  of  the 
world  should  not  intrude  by  the  interests  of  a  private  and  a 
profane  spirit. 


RULE  XVI. 

The  Laws  of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Sense  of  a 
present  Obedience  according  to  their  Subject-matter. 

1.  That  which  is  true  to-day,  will  be  true  to-morrow ;  and 
that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  good  or  necessary  to-day,  is 
good  or  necessary  every  day  :  and  therefore,  there  is  no  es- 
sential duty  of  the  religion  but  is  to  be  the  work  of  .every 
day.  To  confess  God's  glory,  to  be  his  subject,  to  love  God, 
to  be  ready  to  do  him  service,  to  live  according  to  nature  and 
to  the  gospel,  to  be  chaste,  to  be  temperate,  to  be  just,  these 
are  the  employment  of  all  the  periods  of  a  Christian's  life. 
For  the  moral  law  of  the  religion  is  nothing  but  the  moral 
law  of  nature ;  as  I  have  already  proved  ^.  '*  Naturaliter  lex 
nostra  est  lex  pietatis,  justitiee,  fidei,  simplicitatis,  caritatis, 
optimeque  instituta,"  said  Cardan':  and  again;  ''ChrisUani 
Jovem  junctum  habent  cum  sole,  illiusque  diem  colunt  Do- 
minicum :  sol  autem  significibt  justitiam  et  veritatem ;  Chris- 
tiana autem  lex  plus  continet  veritatis,  et  simpliciores  reddit 
homines." — The  Christian  law  is  nothing  else  but  a  perfect 
institution  of  life  and  understanding;  it  maizes  men  wise,  and 
it  makes  them  good;  it  teaches  wisdom,  and^it  teaches  jus- 
tice ;  it  makes  them  wise  and  simple,  that  is,  prudent  and 
innocent,  and  there  is  no  time  of  our  life  in  which  we  are 
permitted  to  be  otherwise.  Those  who,  in  the  primitive 
church,  put  off  their  baptism  till  the  time  of  their  death, 
knew  that  baptism  was  a  profession  of  holiness,  and  an  un- 
dertaking to  keep  the  faith,  and  live  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
baptized,  that  is,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  made  profession  to 
be  Christ's  disciples,  they  wete  bound  to  keep  dl  the  laws  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  that  they  deferred  their  baptism,  was 
so  egregious  a  prevarication  of  their  duty, — that  as,  in  alj 

^  Cba|).  1.  and  f .  of  Ihii  book.  >  Do  Astron  Jud.  lib.  f.  tit.  54.        .    ^ 
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reason,  it  might  ruin  their  hopes,  so  it  proclaimed  their  folly 
to  all  the  world. ,  For  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  convinced 
in  their  anderatanding,  they  were  obliged  in  their  consciences. 
And  although  baptism  does  publish  the  profession,  and  is 
like  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law  ;  yet  a  man  is  bound 
to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian,  as  soon  as  ever  he  believes  the 
doctrine  and  commandments  of  Christianity ;  for  indeed  he 
is  obliged  as  soon  as  he  can  use  reason,  or  hear  reason.  The 
first  things  a  man  can  learn,  are  some  parts  of  Christianity ; 
nor  to  hurt  any  one,  to  do  all  that  he  can  understand  to  be 
gpod ;  that  is^  aa  soon  as  ever  he  begins  to  live  like  a  rational 
creature,  so  soon  he  begins  to  live  as  Christ  comn^and^d : 
and  since  baptism  (as  to  this  relation  and  intention  of  it)  is 
nothing  else  but  the  publication  of  our  undertaking,  to  do 
that,  which,  in  our  very  nature  and  by  the  first  and  universal 
laws  of  God  to  mankind,  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  to  be  bap- 
tized, or  to  defer  it,  is  nothing  but  a  refusing  or  deferring  to 
own  our  natural  obligation,  a  denying  or  not  accepting  the 
duty  of  living  according  to  the  law  of  nature ;  which  defer- 
ring, as  it  must  needs  be,  the  argument  of  an  evil  man,  and 
an  indication  of  unwillingness  to  live  worthily, — so  it  can 
serve  really  no  prudent  ends  to  which  it  can  fallaciously  pre- 
tend.   For  Christianity,  being  in  its  moral  part  nothing  but 
the  perfection  of  the  natural  law,  binds  no  more  upon  us 
than  God  did  by  the  very  reason  of  our  nature.    By  the  na- 
tural law  we  are  bound  to  live  *  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
all  the  days  of  our  life,'  and  so  we  are  by  the  Christian  law; 
as  appears  in  the  song  of  Zachary  and  in  very  many  other 
places; — and  therefore. although,  when  some  of  our  time  is 
elapsed  and  lost  in  carelessness  and  folly,  the  goodness  of 
God  will  admit  us  to  second  counsels,  and  the  death  of  Christ 
and  his  intercession  will  make  them  acceptable  ;  yet  Christ- 
ianity obliges  us  to  obedience  as  soon  as  the  law  of  nature 
does,  and  we  must  profess  to  live  according  to  Christianity, 
as  soon  as  we  can  live  by  the  measures  of  the  natural  law, 
and  that  is  even  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  reason ;  and  there- 
fore  baptism  is  not  to  be  deferred  longer :  it  may  be  sooner, 
because  some  little  images  of  choice  and  reason,  which  must 
be  conducted  by  the  measures  of  nature,  appear  even  in 
infancy ;  but  it  must  not  be  deferred  longer ;   there  is  no 
excuse  for  that,  because  there  can  be  no  reason  for  so 
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doing,  unless  where  there  is  a  neoessity,  and  it  can  be  sir 
othenvise. 

2.  The  effects  of  this  consideration  are  these.  (L)  All  the 
negative  precepts  of  Christ's  l^w  are  obligatory  in  all  persons, 
and  all  periods,  and  all  instances.  "  Nunquam  licuit,  nan- 
quam  licebit ;"  "  It  was  and  is  and  ever  will  be  unlawfnr'  to 
do  any  action,  which  God  forbids  to  be  done :  and  therefore 
to  say, '  I  will  be  chfLSte  when  I  am  old,  I  will  be  temperate 
when  I  am  sick,  I  will  be  jast  when  I  am  rich,  I  will  be  will- 
ing to  restore  when  I  die,'  is  to  measure  eternity  by  time,  and 
to  number  that  which  is  not.  In  negatives  there  is  neither 
number,  nor  weight,  nor  measure :  and  not  to  kill,  not  to 
blaspheme,  not  to  commit  adultery,  hath  no  time,  and  hath 
BO  propoition. 

3.  (2.)  This  is  also  true  in  the  positive  commandments  of 
Christ,  in  respect  of  the  inward  duty ;  that  is  never  to  be  de- 
ferred. The  charity  of  alms,  the  devotion  of  prayer,  piety  to 
our  parents,  love  of  God,  love  of  our  neighbour,  desires  to  do 
justice;  these  are  not  limited  to  times  and  opportunities. 
The  habits  of  them  and  the  dispositions  to  action,  the  readi- 
ness and  the  love,  must  for  ever  be  within ;  because  these  are 
always  possible,  and  always  good,  and  always  necessary,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  accidental  determinations  from  without; 
being  works  of  the  inward  man,  they  depend  only  upoa  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  man ;  and  that  never  fails,  if 
this  does  not,  and  therefore  are  always  possible  unless  we 
will  not ;  but  they  are  always  necessary,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

4.  (3.)  The  external  actions  of  duty  are  determinable  from 
without,  and  by  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  and  by 
things  which  will  not  happen  always  and  in  some  instances, 
by  our  own  will  and  mere  choice.  Thus  a  man  is  bound  ac* 
tually  to  restore  but  in  certain  circumstances ;  but  to  be  ready 
and  to  love  to  do  it,  he  is  always  bound.  To  say  our  prayers 
is  limited  by  time  and  place,  by  occasions  and  emergent  ne- 
cessities, by  use  and  custom,  by  laws  and  examples :  but  to 
depend  upon  God,  to  expect  all  good  from  him,  to  glorify 
him,  to  worship  him  with  all  our  heart,  is  not  limited,  but 
may  be  done  in  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  by  actual  applica- 
tion, or  habitual  intention,  by  secret^purpose,  or  by  open  pro- 
fession, by  obedience  and  by  love,  or  by  the  voice  and  hand. 
For  to  "  pray  continually,''  which  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed 
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Sariour,  is  obligatory  in  the  very  letter,  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  possibilities  and  measure  of  a  man ;  that  is,  in  all  our 
actions  we  must  glorify  God,  which  is  one  of  the  parts  of 
prayer,  and  we  must  endear  his  blessing,  which  is  the  other. 
But  to  kneel,  or  to  speak,  or  actually  to  think,  a  prayer,  being 
the  body  of  this  duty,  and  determinable  by  something  from 
without,  receives  its  limit  according  to  the  subject-matter; 
diat  is,  when  we  are  commanded,  and  when  we  have  need, 
and  when  we  can,  and  in  the  proper  season  of  it. 

6.  This  ride  is  also  otherwise  explicated  by  distinguish- 
ing the  affirmative  precepts  of  Christ,  into  universal  and  par- 
ticular. Particular  precepts  are  to  be  acted  only  in  their 
proper  determinations,  in  special  times,  and  pertinent  occa- 
sions, because  they  are  always  relative  to  time  and  place,  or 
person ;  they  have  a  limited  effect,  and  are  but  parts  of  a 
good  life,  and  therefore  cannot  alone  work  out  our  salvation, 
but  must  give  allowance  of  time  and  action  to  others,  of  the 
Kke  particular  and  limited  nature  and  effect. 

6.  But  this  is  otherwise  in  the  universal  and  diffusive,  or 
transcendent  precepts  of  the  religion,  though  they  be  affirttia- 
tive.  He  that  shall  say,  that  because  to  love  God  is  an  a^ 
firmative  precept,  that  it  is  only  obligatory  in  certain  acci- 
dents, and  times,  and  cases,  and  that  therefore  we  cure  not 
always  bound  to  love  God,  by  the  impiety  of  his  conclusion 
reproves  the  folly  of  his  proposition.  Neither  is  it  sufficient 
to  say,  that  we  are  indeed  always  bound  to  the  habitual  love 
of  God,  but  not  always  to  the  actual ;  not  always  to  do  an 
act  of  the  love  of  God.  For  the  love  of  God  does  not  consist 
only  in  the  fancy  or  the  passionate  part,  neither  is  it  to  be 
measured  by  the  issues  of  any  one  faculty  :  and  though  we 
are  not  bound  to  the  exercise  of  an  act  of  passion,  or  intui-^ 
tion,  or  melting  affection,  that  is,  we  are  not  always  tied  to 
a  limited,  particular,  single  effect  of  one  grace,  in  all  times  ; 
yet  we  are  bound  to  do  an  act  of  love  to  God,  when  we  are 
bound  to  do  any  act  at  all ;  for  all  our  religion,  and  all  our 
obedience,  and  all  our  conversation,  is  wholly  to  be  conducted 
by  the  love  of  God :  and  although  to  love  God  be  an  affirma- 
tive commandment,  yet  because  it  is  a  transcendent  or  uni- 
versal precept,  and  includes  in  it  all  those  precepts,  which,  by 
binding  at  several  times,  fill  up  all  our  time,  and  every  of 
them  being  an  act  of  obedience,  is  consequently  an  act  and 
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instance  of  our  love  to  God,  it  foUowSi  that  there  is  no  time, 
in  which  we  are  not  bound  to  love  God ;  and  to  exercise  acts 
of  this  grace  does  not  depend  upon  times  and  circumstances. 

7.  Upon  the  accounts  of  this  rule  it  is  yery  opportune, 
and  certainly  very  useful,  to  inquire  concerning  the  duty  of 
repentance  ;  for  upon  this  article  the  whole  question  of  lata 
or  death-bed  repentance  will  depend,  and  consequently  the 
eternal  felicity  or  infelicity  of  mankind :  and  therefore,  I  have 
reason  to  reckon  this  to  be  the  greatest  case  of  conscience  in 
the  whole  world ;  and  it  will  appear  so  both  in  the  event  of 
the  discourse,  and  in  the  event  of  things. 

Question  I. 

8.  At  what  time  precisely  is  every  sinner  bound  to  repent 
pf  his  sins,  so  that  if  he  does  not  repent  at  that  time,  he  com- 
mits a  new  sin  i 

9.  To  this  question  of  ''  At  what  time,"  the  church  of 
Rome  answers,  "  At  what  time  soever/'  For  repentance  is  as 
the  precept  of  baptism  and  prayers.  Neither  this  day  nor 
to-morrow  precisely  is  it  necessary  to  be  baptized,  but  some- 
time or  other ;  and  if  we  pray  half  an  hour  hence,  it  is  as 
much  obedience  as  if  we  fall  down  upon  our  knees  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  proclamation.  Add  to  this,  that  since  repent- 
ance (besides  that  it  is  an  affirmative  commandment)  is  also 
a  primitive  duty,  it  is  generally  agreed  upon  **  neminem  in 
conscientia,  donee  condemnetur,  ad  poenam  exsolvendamte* 
neri ;"  "  no  man  is  bound  to  undergo  his  punishment,  till 
the  instant  that  the  law  determines  him :"  and  therefore, 
when  he  is  required,  when  the  day  of  humiliation  comes, 
when  there  is  danger,  that  if  it  be  not  now  done,  it  will  not 
be  done  at  all,  then  let  the  sinner  look  to  it, — then  be  most 
repent,  it  cannot  be  any  longer  put  off.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  schools,  and  of  some  others;  which  they  hare 
pursued  to  dangerous  and  horrid  propositions. 

10.  Scotus  and  his  scholars  say  a  man  is  bound  to  repent 
upon  holidays,  as  upon  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  or  at  Easter 
to  be  sure.  But  Sotus  and  Medina  very  confidently  reprove 
this  proposition  as  too  severe,  for  this  reason ;  because  tbe 
church  having  appointed  many  holidays,  yet  when  she  ex- 
plicates the  doctrine  of  repentance,  she  did  suppose  it  to 
be  sufficient  to  compel  the  sinner  to  repent  once  by  the  year : 
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%tnd  alihotigli  the  end  why.  the  feidivals  at«  ordained,  is  the 
inward  sanctificatioo  of  the  aoul^  **  hsc  tamen  non  id  est, 
quod  per  pFsceptum  de  observatione  festorum  injiingitur/' 
"this  is  not  it  which  was  elijoined  by  the  precept  concerning 
festivals/'  saith  Reginaldos"^:  "for  the  church  (saith  he) 
commanded  only  the  means  to  this  interior  holiness  ;'^-^s6 
that  if  you  do  the  outward  work^  it  ntatters  not,  as  to  the 
precept  of  the  church,  whether  that  end  be  acquired  or  not 
you  disobey  th^  churchy  if  you  do  not  hear  mass ;  but  though 
you  be  never  the  better,  so  you  .do  but  hear  mass,  she  does 
jiot  find  herself  grieved. 

U.  By  the  way,  it  is  observable  that  Scotus  and  the 
mote  severe  part  of  them,  which  affirm  a  man  to  be  bound 
to  repent  on  every  holiday,  do  not  intend  to  say  that  by  the 
law  of  God  men  are  so  bound,  but  by  the  law  of  the  church 
ionly.  Medina  and  the  looser  part  deny  the  church  to  have 
determined  this  affirmative  and  indefinite  commandment  of 
repentance  to  so  much  severity.  But  as  to  the  law  of  God^ 
they  all  pronounce  a  man  to  be  free  to  repent  once  for  all; 
once  he  must,  but  when  that  once  shall  be,  God  hath  not  set 
down :  and  since  God  left  it  at  the  greatest  liberty,  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  church  is  so  severe  as  some  pretend, 
neither  do  they  think  it  fit  she  should  $  but  if  they  never  re- 
pent till  the  article  of  death,  they  prevaricate.no  oomikiaod 
of  God<,  Fot  "  vent)  atque  adeo,  ut  expressit  Navartus  in 
Encbir.  cap.  1.  n.  3L  omnium  communis  sententia  est,  tem* 
pus  in  quo  peccator  conteri  tenetur  (intellige  per  sis,  seu  vi 
jspecialis  prsecepti  de  contritione  i  Deo  dati)  esse  imminen- 
tem  articulum  mortis  naturalis)  vel  violentee ;"  so  Reginalr 
dns  ^z  **  The  true  and  common  opinion  of  all  men  is,  that  the 
time  in  which  a  sinner  14  bound  to  have  contrition  for  his 
ftins,''  meaning  in  respect  of  any  divine  commandment*  ^^  ia 
the  article  of  imminent  death,  whether  natural  or  violent.'^— r 
Aqd  in  the  meantime,  "  there  is  no  precept  commaiidiiig 
^at  a  sinner  should  not  persevere  in  enmity  against  God : 
there  is  no  negative  precept  forbidding  such  a  persevemnce^.'f 
: — Ifay  worse,  if  worse  be  possible,  "  even  to  resolve  to  defeir 
our.  repentance,"  ''velle  poenitentiam  differre,  nolleque  nisi 
ad  aliquod  tempus  pcsnitere,"  ''and  to  refuse  to  repent. till 

M  Vide  Rcginddom  in  prftxi  fori  PcDnittnt.  lib.  5.  de  Contritione,  cap.  S:  sect.  4.' 
.     •  14^5.  Mpvi.  Met.  4.1k  Sa.  f  Ide8i,feotS;ii.SU    .      i 
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Bvch.  a  day,  is  bat  very  little  Bin/'  saiUi  Sotas ;  **  it  is  non^ 
At  all,"  saith  Medina;  it  is  neither  an  act  of  impenitence,  nor 
at  all  unlawful. 

12.  These  are  sad  stories  to  be  told  and  maintained  by 
Christian  families,  bat  therefore  tlie  more  <»refully  to  be 
lodced  to,  because  it  is  concerning  the  sum  of  affairs,  aad  an 
enor  here  is  worse  than  an  orersight  in  a  day  of  battle :  fer 
repentance  being  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  our  soul,  if 
die  remedy  be  ordered  so  as  that  it  come  too  late,  or  deferred 
ttU  the  disease  increase  to  an  intolerable  and  an  incurable 
evil,  the  state  of  our  soul  must  needs  be  without  remedy; 
and  that  in  our  philosophy  is  equivalent  to  desperation. 

13.  But  before  I  reprove  these  horrid  doctrines,  which  so 
entirely  and  without  dispute  prevail  in  some  churches,  I  aia 
to  say  two  things.     1.  If  God  hath  left  the  time  of  our  re^ 
pentance  and  return  so  wholly  without  care  and  provisiotn 
though  by  the  doctrme  of  some  Roman  doctors  the  efaundi 
hath  been  more  careful  of  it,  and  more  severe  than  Ckni  him* 
self,  yet  neither  the  care  of  the  church  nor  the  ordinary  pro- 
visions and  arrests,  made  by  God,  can  ever  Be  sufficiesrt  to 
cause  men  to  live  well  in  any  tolerable  degree.    For  if  God 
binds  you  only  to  repent  in  the  day  of  your  death,  or  if  he,  to 
hasten  it,  will  affright  you  with'  a  popular  judgment  upon  the 
neighbourhood* — all  those  that  escape  the  sickness,  and  all 
that  have  but  little  or  no  reason  to  fear  it,  and  all  those  that 
cmn  fly  from  it,  shall  not  repent,  and  indeed  shall  not  be  tied 
to  it*    And  if  we  consider  the  event  and  impressions  usually 
made  upon  our  cities  and  villages  by  any  popular  judgmenty 
we  shall  find  so  very  many  to  be  unconcerned,  that  if  Utts 
be  the  time  of  repentance,  the  duty  wilt  upon  this  account 
go  but  slowly  forward ;  very  many  shall  have  no  need  to  do 
It ;  and  none  will  do  it  but  they  that  have :  and  if  the  fear  of 
imminent  death  be  the  only  period,  we  may  easily  perceive 
what  ill  provisions  are  made  for  repentance,  when  even  dying 
men  will  hardly  believe  that  they  shall  die  yet,  but  hope  for 
life,  till  their  hopes  and  powers  of  working  expire  togethen 
But  then  because  it  is  pretended  that  the  church  hath  made 
better  provisione,  and  tied  all  men  to  communicate  at  Easter, 
and  consequently  to  repent  by  way  of  preparation  to  the 
holy  communion ;  I  confess  that  the  church  caa  only  tie  them 
to  the  outward  signification  of  repentance,  as  confession^ 
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and  tile  appendages  of  that  intercoarse;  and  if  they  omit 
the-  ittward  and  more  spiritual  and  essential  part  of  this  great 
dtity,  they  may  for  this  sin  as  well  as  for  the  other  repent  in 
the  day  of  death,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  performance 
of  the- divine  commandment.  And  since  the  church  requires 
no  more  but  a  periodical  and  a  ritnal  repentance,  the  repent- 
ance of  a  Christian  will  be  like- the  Persian  feast,  which  they 
csdled  '▼itionim  interitam/  'the  destmetion  of  impiety;:^ 
open  the  aaaiversary  of  which  feast  they  killed  all  the  ve*- 
nomoas  eveatares  they  could  ihid,  biut  they  let  them  alone 
to  swarm  till  that  day  come  again  :  and  that  is*  the  event  of 
these  ritual  and  anitirersary  repentances ;  at  a  set  time  there 
IS  a  declamation  made  against  sin,  and  some  significations 
of  the  evil  of  it  expressed,  but  when  the  solemnity  is  over, 
H  returns  i&  all  the  material  instances;  and  there  is  no 
belp  for  it  in  thiis  doctrine,  nor  in  the  customs  and  usages 
of  those  churches  that  entertain  it.  So  that  this  doctrine 
mitst  be  acknowledged  as  a  destroyer  of  good  life:  and 
though  I  know  no  artifices  of  escape  from  this,  that  are  made 
use  of,  3ret  if  there  were,  we  are  not  to  consider  what  is  talked 
amongst  schoolmen,  to  excuse  the  objection,  and  to  main- 
tain the  feetion,  bat  what  is  really  and  materially  the  event 
of  it,  as  it  is  every  day  observed  in  the  manners  of  men. 

14.  The  other  thing  which  I  was  to  say  is  this,  that  jlihis 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  schools,  which  is  the  common  sen- 
tence of  them  ally  cannot  be  directly  confuted,  unless  we 
fell  upoti  this  proposition — *  that  a  man  is  positively  and  di^* 
fectly  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin,  as  soon  as  ever  he  hath 
committed  it/ — 

\5*  For  if  there  be  not  something  in  the  nature  of  sin, 
that  must  not  be  retained  at  all ;  if  there  be  not  much  in  the 
anger  of  God,  that  must  not  be  endured  at  all ;  if  there  be  not 
ebligations  to  the  service  of  God,  that  must  not  be  put  off  at 
aO ;  if  there  be  not  great  regards  concerning  the  love  of  God« 
without  which  we  must  not  live  at  all ;  and  lastly,  if  there 
be  not  infinite  dangers  in  our  life,  and  that  every  putting 
our  repentance  off  exposes  it  to.  the  inexcusable  danger  of 
never  having  it  done  at  all ;  then  it  must  follow,  that  repent- 
ance obliges  no  otherwise  than  alms,  or  saying  our  prayers^*- 
it  is  to  be  done  in  its  own  proper  season  ;  and  the  conse- 
quent of  that  will  be,  that  so  it  be  done  at  all,  we  are  safe 
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enough  if  it  be  done  at  any  time ;  and  if  you  can  defer  it  liU 
tomorrow,  you  may  also  put  it  off  till  the  next  day,  and  so 
until  you  die.  And  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  as  is  evident  to 
all  rational  and  considering  persons :  for  to-morrow  and  to* 
day  are  both  alike  as  to  the  affirmative  command;  and  by 
.God's  law  we  are  not  bound  to  it  till  the  day  of  our  death,  if 
we  be  not  bound  to  it  every  day.  We  must  therefore  choose 
our  proposition.  Does  God  give  us  leave,  if  we  have  sinned^ 
io  dwell  in  it,  to  forget  our  dai^r,  to  neglect  the  wound 
that  putrifies  ?  Is  he  pleased  that  we,  for  whom  he  hath 
given  his  Soui— we,  whom  he  hath  adopted  into  his  family 
and  made  members  of  Christ, — we,  to  whom  he  perpetually 
gives  his  grace, — ^whom  he  invites  by  his  promises,  and  calls 
by  his  preachers  every  day,  and  affrights  by  his  threatenings 
(every  hour,  and  incites  by  his  Spirit,  and  makes  restless  by 
the  daily  emotions  of  an  unquiet  conscience ; — ^that  we,  whom 
he  every  day  obliges,  and  no  day  neglects,  to  do  something 
towards  our  amendment  and  salvation ;  if  he,  I  say,  pleased, 
that  we  should,  in  despite  or  contempt  of  all  this,  abide  in 
his  displeasure,  and  dwell  in  that  state  of  evil  things,  that  if, 
on  any  hour  of  so  many  days  and  wedLs  and  months  and 
years,  we  chance  to  die,  we  die  again  and  die  for  ever  i  Is 
this  likely  i  Does  God  so  little  value  the  services  of  our  life, 
the  vigour  of  our  youth,  the  wisdom  of  our  age,  the  activity 
of  our  health,  the  employment  of  our  faculties,  the  excellency 
of  our  dwelling  with  him  i  Does  he  so  little  estimate  the 
growth  in  grace,  and  the  repetition  of  holy  acts,  the  strength 
of  our  habits,  and  the  firmness  of  our  love,  that  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  an  accidental  repentance,  a  repentance  that 
comes  by  chance,  and  is  certain  in  nothing  but  that  it  cer- 
tainly comes  too  late  i  But  if  we  may  not  defer  our  repent- 
ance to  the  last,  then  we  must  not  defer  it  at  all,  we  must  not 
put  it  off  one  day :  for  if  one,  than  twenty, — ^if  twenty,  thea 
twenty  thousand ;  there  is  no  reason  against  one,  but  what 
is  against  all:  but  if  we  may  not  stay  a  thousand  days, 
then  not  one  hour;  and  that  is  the  thing  I  shall  now  con* 
tend  for. 

16.  (1.)  I  remember  an  odd  argument  used  by  ReginaldusP, 
to  prove  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  be  contrite  for  his  sins 
%8  soon  as  he  remembers  them ;  ''  because  (says  he)  if  he 
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were,  then  it  were  but  ill  provided  by  God  and  the  chunch» 
that  preachers  should  call  upon  men  to  confess  their  sins,  to 
be  sorrowiiil  for  them,  and  titterly  to  leave  them :  for  there  is 
no  question  but  such  discourses  will  often  remind  us  of  our 
sins;  and  if  we  were  then  tied  to  repent,  and  did  sin  by  not 
repentiug,  then  such  preachings  would  be  the  occasion  of 
many  sins,  and  the  law  would  be  an  intolerable  command^- 
ment,  and  Christ's  yoke  not  to  be  endured ;  because  men  do 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  repent  upon  every  notice :"  so  he.— 
Bat  this  consideration,  turned  with  tiie  right  end  forwards; 
is  an  excellent  argument  to  enforce  the  duty,  which  I  am  now 
pressing  of,  a  present  actual  repentance.  Fordoes  God  send 
preachers  who  every  day  call  upon  us  to  repent,  and  does 
not  God  intend  we  should  repent  on  that  day  he  calls  to  d6 
it  i  Do  the  prophets  and  preachers  of  righteousness  bid  us 
repent  next  year  i  Have  they  commission  to  say, '  It  were  well 
and  convenient  if  you  would  repent  to-day ;  but  you  do  not 
sin  if  you  stay  till  next  year,  or  till  you  are  old,  or  till  you 
die  ?'  To  what  purpose  then  do  they  preach  i  Does  not  God 
require  our  obedience  f  Do  we  not  sin  if  the  preachers  say 
well  and  rights  and  we  do  it  not  i  Is  there  any  one  minute, 
any  one  day,  in  which  we  may  innocently  stay  from  the  ser- 
vice of  God  i  Let  us  think  of  that.  Every  day  on  which  a 
sinner  defers  his  repentance,  on  that  day  he  refuses  to  be 
God's  servant :  and  if  God  does  command  his  service  every 
day,  then  he  every  day  sins  on  which  he  refuses.  For  unlesd 
God  gives  him  leave  to  stay  away,  his  very  staying  away  is 
as  much  a  sin  as  his  going  away,  that  is,  his  not  repenting  ig 
a  new  sin. 

17.  And  if  by  way  of  objection  it  be  inquired,  ^  By  what 
measures  or  rules  of  multiplication  shall  such  sins  be  num* 
bered?  whether  by  every  day,  and  why  not  by  every  night, 
or  why  not  by  every  hour,  or  every  half-hour  P  I  answer, 
that  the  question  is  captious  and  of  no  real  use,  but  to  serve 
instead  of  a- temptation.  But  the  answer  is  this ;  l.That  the 
sin  of  not  repenting  increases  by  intension  of  degrees,  as  the 
perpetuity  of  an  act  of  hatred  against  God.  He  that  con- 
tinues a  whole  day  in  such  actual  hostility  and  defiance,  in- 
creases his  sin  perpetually,  not  by  the  measures  of  wine  and 
oil,  or  the  strokes  of  the  clock,  but  by  spiritual  and  inten- 
tional measures ;  he  still  more  and  more  provokes  God,iaid 
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in  the  eternal  scrutiny  God  ^ill  fit  him  with  numbers  and 
measures  of  a  proportionable  judgment.  2.  The  sin  of  not 
repenting  is  also  multiplied  by  extension ;  for  e^rery  time  a 
jnan  does  positively  refuse  to  repent,  every  time  a  man  is 
called  upon  or  thinks  of  his  duty  and  will  not  do  it,  every 
Buch  negative  is  a  new  sin,  and  a  multiplication  of  bis  scores: 
and  it  may  happen  that,  every  day,  that  may  become  twenty 
sins,  and  in  a  short  time  rise  to  an  intolerable  height. 

18.  (2.)  He  that  remembers  he  hath  committed  a  sin, 
either  remembers  it  with  joy  or  with  displeasure.  If  with 
displeasure,  it  is  an  act  of  repentance  ;  if  with  joy,  it  is  a 
new  sin;  or  if  it  be  with  neither,  the  man  does  not  consider 
at  all.  But  if  it  abides  there,  the  sin  will  be  apt  to  repeat  its 
own  pleasures  to  the  memory,  to  act  them  in  the  fancy,  and 
so  endear  them  to  the  heart :  and  it  is  certain  that  all  active 
considerations  declare  on  one  side  or  other,  either  for  the 
sin  or  against  it ;  and  the  devil  is  not  so  backward  at  tempt- 
ing, and  the  pleasure  of  sin  is  not  so  inactive,  but  if  ever  it 
be  thought  upon  without  sorrow,  it  cannot  easily  be  thought 
upon  without  some  actual  or  potential  delight :  and  there* 
fore  he  that  repents  not,  does  sin  anew.  He  that  hath  stolen 
is  bound  presently  to  restore  if  he  can,  and  whien  it  is  in  our 
hand  it  must  also  be  ia  our  heart  to  restore,  and  the  evil 
must  not  be  suffered  so  much  as  for  an  hour  to  dwell  upon 
the  injured  person :  so  it  is  in  the  restitution  of  our  hearts 
and  our  affections  to  God;  there  is  an  injustice  done  to  God 
all  the  way  by  our  detaining  of  his  rights,  the  injury  is  upon 
him,  he  complains  that  we  will  not  come  in,  and  is  delighted 
if  we  come  speedily.  Restitution  therefore  must  be  made 
presently ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  and  amends  for  the  wrong 
besides,  God  may  longer  expect,  even  till  the  day  of  its  pro^ 
per  period. 

19.  (3.)  Does  not  God,  every  day,  send  something  of  his 
grace  upon  us  ?  Does  he  not  always  knock  at  the  door  of 
our  hearts,  as  long  as  the  day  of  salvation  lasts  i  Does  not 
he  send  his  Spirit  to  invite,  his  arguments  to  persuade,  and 
his  mercies  to  endear,  us  i  Would  he  have  any  thing  of  this 
lost  ?  Is  it  not  a  sin  once  to  resist  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  he 
that  remembers  his  sin,  and  knows  it  is  an  offence  against 
God,  and  yet  does  not  repent  at  that  thought  and  thatknow**' 
l^ge,  does  not  he  resist  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  so  moving* 
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80  acting,  so  insinuating  ?  Is  not  every  good  sermon  a  part 
of  the  grace  of  Godi  ''  Qui  monet,  quasi  adjuvat/'  says  the 
comedy^ ;  **  He  that  counsels  you,  helps  you :''  and  can  it  be 
imagined  that  he  that  resists  the  grace  of  God  twenty  years, 
is  not  a  greater  Tillain  than  he,  that  stood  against  it  but 
twenty  months,  and  so  on  to  twenty  days,  and  twenty  hours  ? 
**  Peccatorem  tanto  sequitur  districtior  sententia,  quanto 
peccanti  ei  magna  est  patientia  prorogata :  et  divina  seve- 
ritas  eo  iniquum  aorius  {3unit,  quo  diutius  pertulit,'*  saith  St* 
Gregory:  "The  longer  God  hath  expected  our  repentance, 
the  more  angry  be  is  if  we  do  not  repent;" — now  God's 
anger  would  not  increase,  if  our  sin  did  not.  But  I  consider, 
must  not  a  man  repent  of  his  resisting  God's  grace,  of  his  re-< 
fusing  to  hear,  of  his  not  attending,  of  his  neglecting  the 
means  of  salvation  ?  And  why  all  this,  but  that  every  delay 
is  a  quenching  of  the  light  of  God's  Spirit,  and  .every  such 
quenching  cannot  be  innocent  \  And  what  can  be  expounded 
U^'be  a  contempt  of  God,  if  this  be  not ;  that  when  God,  by 
his  preventing,  bis  exciting,  his  encouraging,  his  assisting 
grace,  invites  us  to  repentance,  we  nevertheless  refuse  to 
mourn  for  our  sins  and  to  repent  i  This  is  the  Very  argu- 
ment which  the  Spirit  of  God  himself*^  uses,  and  therefore  ia 
not  capable  of  reproof  or  confutation.  **  Because  t  have 
caUq4  &nd  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  aild  no 
man  regarded :  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and 
would  -none  of  my  reproof; — I  will  also  laugh  at  your  cala- 
mity, and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh."  Is  not  therefore 
every  call  to  be  regarded  ?  and  consequently  is  not  every 
refusing  criminal  i  and  does  not  God  call  every  day  f  Put 
these  things  together,  and  the  natural  consequent  of  them  i9 
this,  that  he  who  sins  and  does  not  repent  speedily,  does  at 
least  aio  twice,  and  every  day  of  delay  is  a  further  provo- 
cation of  the  wrath  of  God.  To  this  purpose  are  those  ex- 
eelleht  words  of  St.  Paul  %  **  Desptsest  thou  the  riches  of  hiv 
goodness  and  forbearance  and  long<-suffering,  not  knowing 
that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?"  Tliat 
is,  ^  every  action  of  God's  loving-kindness  and  forbearance 
of  thee,  is  an  argument  for,  and  an  exhortation  to,  repent- 
ance ;' — ^and  tlfe  not  making  use  of  it  is  called  by  the  Apostle^^ 

^  Plautns*  Carculio.  act.  3.  89*.  Scbmioder,  page  207.  ' 
r  Pror.  i.  «4.  >  Rom.  i'u  4^ 
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*'  a  despising  of  his  goodness ;"  and  the  not  repenting  is  on 
every  day  of  delay,  "  a  treasuring  up  of  wrath/^ 

**  Men  wax  old  and  grow  gray  in  their  iniquity/'  while  they 
think  every  day  too  short  for  their  sin,  and  too  soon  for  their 
repentance.  But  (if  I  may  have  leave  to  complain)  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  a  man  who  is  well  instructed  in  religion,  able  to 
give  counsel  to  others,  wise  enough  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
his  family,  sober  in  his  resolution  concerning  the  things  of 
this  world,  to  see  such  a  person  come  to  church  every  fes^ 
tival,  and  hear  the  perpetual  sermons  of  the  gospel,  the 
clamours  of  Ood*8  Holy  Spirit,  the  continual  noise  of  Aaron'a 
bells  ringing  in  his  ears ;  a  man  that  knows  the  danger  of  a 
sinner  if  he  dies  without  pardon,  that  the  wrath  of  God  cannot 
be  endured,  and  yet  that  without  a  timely  and  suflGicient  re* 
pentance  it  cannot  be  avoided ;  to  see  such  a  man  day  after 
day  sin  against  God,  enter  into  all  temptations,  and  fall  under 
every  one,  and  never  think  of  his  repentance,  but  unalterably 
resolve  to  venture  for  it,  and  for  the  acceptance  of  it  at  last: 
for  it  is  a  venture  whether  he  shall  repent ;  and  if  he  does,  it 
is  yet  9t  greater  venture  whether  that  repentance  shall  be  ac- 
cepted, because  without  all  peradventure  in  that  case  it  can 
never  be  perfected.  But  the  evil  of  this  will  further  appeior 
in  the  next  argument. 

20.  (4.)  He  that  does  not  repent  presently,  as  soon  as  ha 
remembers  and  con^ders  that  he  hath  sinned,  does  certainly 
sin  in  that  v^ry  procrastination,  because  he  certainly  exposes 
bin^self  to  a  certain  and  unavoidable  danger  of  committing 
Other  and  new  sins.  And  therefore  I  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  assertors  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  who  observe  this  dan- 
ger, and  signify  it  publicly,  and  yet  condemn  such  persona 
of  imprudence  only,  but  not  of  sin.  The  words,  of  Reginal- 
dus  ^  and  according  to  the  sense  of  Navarre,  are  theae ;  **  Ad 
quod  tamen  tempus  pcenitentiton  differre  esse  salutem  animm 
in  magnum  discrimen  adducere  patet  per  illud  quod  ex  D!« 
Augustino  refertur  in  cap.  Siquis :  et  cap^  finali  de  Pcsniten. 
dist.  7.  dubiam  esse  salutem  illorum  quos  non  ante  sed  post 
Agritudinem  poenitet.  Ratio  vero  esse  potest  quod  in  ep  cer*. 
natur  interpretativus  contemptus  Dei,  qui  seepius  per  gratiaa. 

l>  lib.  5.  praju  fori  Poait.  oap,  S*  sect  4.  n.  fS. 
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pn&venieiiteB  illos  excitat  ac  movet  ad  resipiscentiam,  agen- 
damque  pcenitentiam,  conterendumye  de  suis  peccatis :  nt- 
hilominuB  non  curant  atqne  negligunt  :"*  ^'  He  tbat  defers  his 
repentance  brings  his  soul  into  inanifest  and  great  danger; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin ;  for  it  is  an  interpre-i* 
tative  contempt  of  God,  who  often  excites  them  by  his  pre* 
Tenting  graces,  to  repent  and  do  penance,  and  to  be  contrite 
fo^  their  sins^  but  they  neglect  it  and  care  riot.*"  Now  since 
thus  much  is  observed  and  acknowledged,  it  is  a  strange  vio* 
lence  to  reason  and  to  religion,  that  it  should  not  also  be  con- 
fessed  to  be  the  design  and  intention  of  Ood,  his  will  and 
pleasure,  the  purpose  of  his  grace,  and  the  economy  of  hea<- 
ven,  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  meaning  and  interpreta- 
tion of  his  commandment,  that  we  should  repent  presently. 
For  when  the  question  is  concerning  the  sense  and  limit  of 
on  indefinite  commandment,  what  can  be  a  better  comment- 
ary to  the  law  than  the  actions  of  God  himself?  for  he  under- 
stands his  own  meaning  best ;  and  certainly  by  these  things 
lie  hath  very  competently  and  sufficiently  declared  it. 

21.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  actions  of  the  divine  grace 
are  not  sufficient  to  declare  it  to  be  a  sin  not  to  do  it,  when- 
ever the  grace  of  God  prompts  us  to  repent,  because  we  find 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  use  rare  arts  to  invite  us  forward 
to  such  degrees  of  perfection  and  excellency,  to  which  who- 
ever arrives  shall  be  greatly  rewarded,  but  if  a  man  falls  short, 
he  does  not  sin ;  I  reply,  that  the  case  is  not  the  same  in  the 
matter  of  counsel,  and  in  the  matter  of  a  commandment : 
for  when  the  question  is  concerning  the  sense  and  significa- 
tion, the  definition  and  limit,  of  that  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  commandment,  the  actions  of  the  divine  grace  signi- 
fying God's  pleasure  and  meaning,  do  wholly  relate  to  the 
commandment :  when  the  thing  is  only  matter  of  counsel, 
then  the  actions  of  the  divine  grace  relate  to  that,  and  are  to 
be  expounded  accordingly.  But  thus  they  are  alike ;  that  as 
Ood  by  his  arguments  and  inducements,  his  assistances  and 
aids,  'declares,  that  to  do  the  thing  he  counsels  would  be 
very  pleasing  to  him ;  so  they  declare,  that  what  he  commands, 
is  to  be  done,  that  he  intends  the  commandment  then  to  bind, 
that  whenever  the  one  is  good,  the  other  is  necessary.  But 
his  pleasure  which  he  signifies  concerning  a  counsel,  does 
not  mean  like  his  pleasure  concerning  a  commandment;  but 
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.every  thing  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  subject-mattor :  for 
God  having  left  the  one  under  choice,  and  bound  tbe  other 
jby  a  law,  whatever  signification  of  the  mind  of  God  comet 
after  this,  must  be  relative  to  what  he  hath  before  established, 
and  does  not  now  alter,  but  only  expound  now  what  his  mean* 
ing  was  before.  Since  therefore  the  question  here  is,  to 
:what  precise  time  we  are  obliged  in  the  precept  of  repent* 
ance,  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude,  that  then 
God  intended  we  should  keep  the  precept,  when  be  enables 
us,  and  exhorts  and  calls  upon  us,  to  do  it,  which  bet^ause  he 
by  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  does  every  day, — ^this  d^dara* 
tion  of  God  is  the  best  commentary  upon  bis  commandment. 

22.  But  to  return  to  the  first  purpose  of  this  argument. 
He  that  knows  he  hath  sinned,  and  will  not  kill  it  by  rqpent* 
ance,  leaves  the  affections  to  sin  remaining ;  an  aptness  to  be 
tempted,  a  relation  to  the  devil,  a  captivity  to  lust,  and  an 
impotency  under  his  pfission*  For  if  sin  be  a  oorsed  serpent, 
if  it  leaves  any  venom  upon  the  spirit  of  the  mafit  >f  by  com* 
mitting  sin  we  are  more  apt  to  commit  it  still,  be  that  balh 
sinned,  and  when  he  remembers  it  does  not  repent»~rkcep8 
himself  in  the  dispositions  to  sin,  he  dwells  in  the  temptation 
and  the  neighbourhood :  and  because  every  thing  that  invites 
and  directly  tends  to  sin,  is  symbolical  and  of  the  same  nature^ 
the  retaining  of  that  very  aptness  by  not  repenting  the  old» 
must  needs  be  a  progression  and.  going  on  in  sin,  andthere** 
fore  a  new  sin  by  interpretation. 

23.  And  if  we  consider  but  the  sad  circumstances  of  those 
persons  who  wax  old  in  carelessness  and  contempt  of  duty, 
how  dead  their  spirit  is,  how  every  day  they  grow  more  un«> 
willing  to  repent,  how  habitual  their  persuasions  are  in  the 
behalf  of  sin,  how  accidentally  hard  they  grow,  and  by  per* 
ceiving  so  long  an  impunity,  and  that  things  remain  as  tJiey 
were  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  though  they  sinned  then,  yet 
they  are  well  still,  and  all  the  affrightments  of  the  preachers' 
sermons  are  but  loud  noises  and  harmless  thunder,  they  grow 
confident  and  still  more  careless ;  we  shall  find  that  their 
spirit  is  in  delusion,  and  is  continually,  and  still  further,  dis* 
tant  from  the  friendship  of  God.  So  sometimes  we  see  a 
healthful  body,  by  tbe  disorders  of  one  intemperate  meeting, 
fallen  into  the  beginnings  of  a  sickness.  The  man,  it  may  he, 
4oes  so  no  more  ;  but  feeling  his  sickness  tolerable,  and  nndec 
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ibe  cemmand  of  reason,  he  refuaes  to  take  fAyalc,  and  to 
throw  oat  the  evil  principle  which  begins  to  ferment  in  the 
disordered  body :  but  natare  being  distunbed-nnd  lesaened  ia 
her  proper  vigoor,  goes  on  in  her  .nsnal  methods  as  well  as 
she  can  ;  she  goes  forward*  but  she  carries  a  load,  which  in 
a  long  progression  grows  intolerable^  Jiot  by  its  own  weighty 
but  by  the  diminution  of  nature's  strengths.  But  when  the 
evil  is  grown  great,  the  physician  is  called  for ;  who  espying 
the  evil  state  of  things,  is  forced  to  reply,  *  It  is.  now  very  late, 
for  nature  is  weak  and  the  disease  is  utrong.  -  I  shall  do  what 
art  can  minister,  but  I  fear  that  nature  is  incapable  of  relief/ 
So  it  is  in  the  soul ;  the  very  deferring  of  taking  physic  is 
an  increasing  of  the  disease.  For  every  sin  is  '  ulcus/ 
IXkoc  airo  rov  IXicccv,  it  is  an  'ulcer,'  und  ''drav^s'  all  the 
humours  thither  for  its  increase  and  nourishment ;  and  that 
which  is  sore,  will  swell,  and  all  the  waters  will  run  to  the 
hole  in  the  bank,  and  every  finger  to  the  wound  that  smarts, 
and  every  eye  to  the  thing  we  fear ;  and  therefore  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  wise  guides  of  souls,  that  those  person^ 
who  defer  their  repentance  to  their  old  age,  their  repentance 
comes  ofi*  the  harder,  their  penitential  actions  are  the  worse, 
their  zeal  colder,  their  care  more  indifferent,  their  religion 
less,  their  fears  are  trifling,  their  love  stark  and  cold,  their 
confessions  formal  and  imperfect,  every  thing  amiss,  nothing 
right :  but  no  repentance  can  be  that  which  God  intends; 
unless  it  begins  betimes; 

Vidi  ego,  qood  facrmt  pnmo  sao«bile,  tqIdos 
Dilatam  longv  damna  tolisse  mone^. 

Any  one  disease  if  let  alone,  though  there  be  no  new  sickness 
supervening,  grows  mortal  by  mere  delay,  and  incurable  for 
want  of  timely  remedy. 

24.  (5.)  Let  us  consider  upon  what  account  any  man  can 
defer  his  repentance  and  yet  be  innocent.  It  must  either  be 
because  he  loves  his  sin,  or  because  he  loves  not  God :  be« 
cause  he  either  despises  the  divine  justice,  or  presumes  upon 
his  mercy ;  because  he  hath  evil  principles,  or  because  he 
ivill  not  obey  those  which  are  good.  It  is  positive  impeui* 
ience,  or  it.is  privative ;  it  is  hardness  of  heart,  or  it  is  effemi* 
mcy  of  life ; .  it  is  waut  of  fear,  or  want  of  love :  .and  wbatso- 

•  Orid.  ]t«B.  Amor.  101.  Mittohed.  tol.  l.p.  S84. 
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ever  can  come  from  any  of  these  caases  or  beginnings^  caa 
never  be  innocent.  And  therefore  St.  Ambrose's  question 
was  a  good  caution  and  a  severe  reproof:  *'  Quid  enim  est 
quod  differas  i  an  ut  plura  peccata  committas  ?"  "  Why  do 
you  defer  your  repentance  ?  is  it  because  you  would  commit 
more  sins  V^  That  is  more  likely. 

Sed,  quia  deleeiat  Veneris  de«erpere  floret, 
Dicimat  atudae, '  Cns  qooqae  fi«t  idem/ 

Interea  tioitje  lerpiiiit  in  viMeni  flemoiK ; 
Et  mala  nidioet  alUoi  arbor  agit'* 

He  that  says  he  will  not  repent  of  his  lust  to-day«  says,  in 
effect^  that  he  means  to  act  it  again  to-morrow ; — for  why  else 
should  he  put  his  repentance  further  off? 

Qaid  ja?at  in  loogim  eaatas  prodoeere  noi1>i  ? 
Cur  dabiam  expeolat  era*  bodierm  aalu  ? 

If  you  really  intend  your  cure,  it  is  better  to  begin  to-day, 
than  to-morrow :  and  why  should  any  man  desire  to  be  sick 
one  day  longer  i  Whatever  can  be  in  it»  it  is  a  disease  and  a 
very  sickness  of  itself.  There  can  be  no  good  excuse  pre- 
tended for  it.  For  if  carelessness^  if  the  neglect  of  holy  things, 
can  ruin  us,  as  certainly  a  man  may  die  with  hunger  as  surely 
as  by  gluttony,  by  not  eating  at  all  as  well  as  by  eating  too 
much,  by  omission  as  well  as  by  commission^  it  will  follow  that 
the  not  repenting  is  fatal  and  damnable*  because  every  delay 
is  a  not-repenting  till  that  delay  be  gone. 

26.  (6.)  The  Scripturedoes  every  where  call  upon  us  for 
speedy  repentance.  For  God  that  commands  us  to  pray  every 
day,  consequently  commands  us  to  repent  every  day.  This 
argument  ought  to  prevail  even  upon  the  adversaries'  ao*» 
count :  for  Navarre  confesses  %  "  Extra  tempus  articuli  mor^ 
tis,  dantur  casus*  in  quibus  peccator  conteri  tenetur  per  aliud, 
sive  ex  vi  alicujus  preecepti  quod  peccator  ipse  transgreditur, 
aliquid  agens  non  contritus." — When  there  is  any  distinct 
precept  obliging  a  duty  which  cannot  be  done  by  him  thai 
is  not  penitent,  he  that  directly  obliges  to  that  other  duty, 
does  indirectly  and  consequently  at  that  very  time  oblige  to 
repentance.  Thus  when  the  church  obliges  a  priest  to  con* 
secrate  and  to  communicate,  because  he  who  does  so  without 

*  Lib.  1.  de  Rcned*  Amoris.  103.  •  Apod  Regioal.  «bi  aupra. 
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repentance  commits  a  deadly  sin,  the  church  accidentally 
lies  him  at  that  time  to  repent.  From  these  premises  I  as* 
Bume>  that  since  God  obliges  us  every  day  to  pray,  he  also 
obliges  us  to  do  that,  without  which  we  cannot  pray  as  God 
intends  we  should ;  that  is,  to  throw  away  all  our  affection 
to  sin,  to  repent  of  it  and  to  forsake  it.  For  **  the  prayer 
of  a  wicked  man  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  said  Solo* 
mon ; — and  *'  We  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners,"  said 
be  in  the  Gospel ;  that  is,  those  who  having  sinned  have  not 
yet  repented, 

InfolU  iDfaiMior  at  fit, 

being  unhappy  in  their  hasty  sin,  but  more  unhappy  in  theif 
slow  repentance :  but  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  repenting  man 
which  God  will  hear ;  and  therefore  Our  blessed  Saviour 
commanding  us  to  pray,  and  teaching  us  how,  enjoins  us, 
that  we,  everyday,  pray  for  the  forgiveness  i[)f  our  trespasses; 
as  for  our  daily  bread,  so  for  our  daily  pardon :  "  Panemnosr- 
trum  da  nobis  hodie/'  *'  Give  us  this  day  our  proportion  of 
bread ;"  and  therefore  also  *  This  day  give  us  pardon  ;*  for 
we  must  return  '  to-day :'  *  hodie*  for  *  bread,' — and  '  hodie' 
for  *  forgiveness'  and  amendment. — So  the  Psalmist,  and  so 
the  Apostle  in  his  words,  **  To-day  hear  his  voice,  and  harden 
not  your  hearts ;"  not  only  expressly  commanding  us  not  to 
defer  our  repentance  one  day,  but  plainly  enough  affirming, 
that  every  such  delay  is  an  act  of  hardness  of  heart  and  ob- 
duration,  and  therefore  a  new  sin  superadded  to  the  old.  For 
although  in  nature  and  logic  time  consignifies,  that  is,  it  does 
the  work  of  accidents  and  appendages  and  circumstances,  yet 
in  theology  it  signifies  and  effects  too  ;  time  may  dignify  a 
substantial  duty,  and  effect  a  material  pardon :  but  of  all  the 
parts  of  time  we  are  principally  concerned  in  the  present* 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  ^  hodie* '  to-day'  signifies 
the  present  time,  yet  the  repentance  which  began  yesterday, 
which  took  an  earlier '  hodie,'  is  better  than  that  which  begins 
to-day  :  but  that  which  stays  till  to-morrow  is  the  worst  of 
all. 

*'  Ule  Mpit,  qolsqnis,  Pottame,  tIxU  heri  ^ 

t 

For  '  heri'  and  '  hodie,'  '  yesterday'  and  '  to-day,'  signifies 
"  eternity ;" — so  it  is  said  of  Christ, "  Yesterday  and  to«day» 

f  Martial,  t.  5ft. 
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the  sfiine  for  ever."— But '  hodie*  and '  craa,*  to-day'  and  ♦  to*' 
morrow/  signtfies  but  '*  a  little  while.** — ^'  To-day  and  to-raoi*- 
fow  I  work/'  Baid  Christ ;  that  is, '  I  work  a  little  while  ^ 
and  "  the  third  day/* — that  is,  very  shortly  or  quickly, — *^  I 
shall  make  an  end/' — That  repentance  is  likely  to  prevail  to 
a  happy  eternity  which  was  yesterday  and  to-day,  bvl  if  it  be 
deferred  till  to-morrow,  it  begins  late  and  will  not  last  so 
long.  To  this  purpose  excellent  are  those-  wonfe  of  Ben 
Sirach';  "  Make  no  tarrying  to  turn  anto  the  Lord,  and  put 
not  off  from  day  to  day :  for  suddenly  shall  the  wrath  of  A^ 
Lord  come  forth,  and  in  thy  security  thou  shalt  be  destroyed:" 
meaning,  that '  every  day  of  thy  life  may  be  the  day  of  thy 
death,  therefore  take  heed,  and  defer  not  until  death  to  be 
justified/  for  God  oftentimes  smites  sinners  in  their  confi- 
dence ;  he  strikes  them  in  their  security,  in  their  very  delay 
they  are  surprised,  in  their  procrastination  they  shall  lose 
their  hopes,  ancT  the  benefit  and  usefulness  of  to-morrow. 
For  what  is  vain  man,  that  he  should  resolve  not  to  repent  till 
Easter  ?  It  may  be,  at  that  very  time  he  so  resolves  there  is 
an  imposthume  in  his  head  or  breast, — or  there  is  a  popular 
disease  abroad  that  kilk  in  three  days^ — or  to  morrow's  din-  ' 
ner  shall  cause  a  8urfeit,^r— or  that  night's  drinking  shall  in- 
flame his  blood  into  a  fever, — or  he  is  to  ride  a  journey  the 
next  day,  and  be  shall  fall  from  his  horse  and  die, — or  a  tile 
in  the  street  shall  dash  his  brains  out ; — and  no  man  can 
reckon  all  the  possibilities  of  his  dying  suddenly,  nor  the 
probabilities  that  his  life  will  end  very  quickly.  This  ques- 
tion therefor^  may  be  determined  without  the  intrigues  of  dis^ 
putation.  Let  a  man  but  believe  that  he  is  mortal,  let  him 
but  confess  himself  to  be  a  man,  and  subject  to  chance^  and 
there  is  no  more  requited  of  him  in  this  article,  but  the  con- 
sequence of  that  confession.  "  Kemo  Deo  credens  ixon  se 
sub  verbis  ejus  corrigit,  nisi  qui  diu  se  putat  esse  victurum/' 
saith  St.  Austin ;  ''Whosoever  believes  in  God,  will  present- 
ly amend  his  life  at  the  command  of  God,  unless  he  thinka 
he  shall  live  long. — "  But  what  if  a  man  should  live  long  i  is 
it  so  intolerable  a  thing  to  live  virtuously  when  we  are  to  live 
long,  that  the  hopes  of  life  shall  serve  to  no  other  end  but 
Hbat  sin  may  be  contitf  ued  and  repeated,  and  repentance  may 
be  delayed?  That  is^  the  worst  conclusiMi  m  the  world  kma 
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mch  premises.  But  however,  he  that  considers  that  so  many 
Hien  ami  women  die  yonng,  will  have  bat  little  reason  to  con* 
<jude  to  so  evil  and  dangerous  purposes  from  so  weak  and 
contingent  principles.  When  Theramenes  came  ont  from  his 
friend's  house,  thereof  and  walls  immediately  fell  down.  Th^ 
Athenians  espying  die  circumstances  of  that  safety,  flocked 
about  htm^  congratulated  his  escape,  and  cried  him  up  as  a 
ttaa  dear  unto  the  gods  for  his  so  strange  deliverance  from 
the  nun*  But  he  wisely  answered,  "  Neseitis,  viri,  ad  qusa 
tsmpont  et  pericukt  Jupiter  me  servare  voluerit ;"  **  Ye  know 
not^  O  Athenians,  to  what  evils  I  am  resenned."  He  said 
true ;  for  he  that  bad  escaped  the  fkll  of  a  house  in  Athens, 
was,  in  a  little  while,  condemned  by  the  Ephori  of  Sparta  to 
itnvk  the  cold  and  deadly  hemlock ;  he  passed  but  from  one 
opporttinity  of  death  unto  another, 

KovK  lo-rnr  ainw,  00-Ttc  t^iftimrat 
T^  AufMV  fJuXKovauf  il  0iM«nrai^. 

**  No  man  can  tell  whether  he  shall  live  till  to-morrow:"  and  to 
put  off  our  repentance,  when,  it  may  be,  there  is  at  the  very 
instant  the  earnest  of  death  in  thy  heart  or  bowels,  a  stone 
ready  formed,  hardened  and  ripe  in  the  kidneys,  and  will,  be- 
fore to-morrow  morning,  drop  into  the  bladder,. 

Mori  btot  ia  sodilg  «MiU  tlMBftHbas, 

*•  Death  is  already  placed  in  the  stomach,*' — or  is  gone  into 
the  belly ; — then,  that  is,  in  any  case  to  defer  repentance,  is  a 
great  folly  and  a  great  uncharitableness,  and  a  contempt  of 
all  the  divine  relations  concerning  heaven  and  hell.  M17  irf- 
&nv^  XP^^V*  of  all  things  in  the  world  "  do  not  trust  to  time." 


Obrepsil  000  iatel}ect&  setteclDf ; 


Neo  reTOcare  potes,  qai  periere^  dies*. 

In  time  there  is  nothing  certain,  but  that  a  great  part  of  our 
life  slips  away  without  observatioft,  and  that  which  is  gone 
shall  never  come  again*  These  things  although  they  are  dressed 
like  the  arguments  of  orators,  yet  they  do  materially  and 
logically  conclude,  that  if  to  be  uncharitable  be  a  sin,  be  that 
dciiers  his  repentance  in  so  uncertain  a  life,  and  so  certainly- 
approadiing  death,  must  needs  be  a  very  great  sinner  upon 
that  account,  because  he  does  not  love  himsielf,  and  therefore 

^  Burip.  Atceit.  799.  Monk,  page  90.       *  AMoil.Epifr.  IS.  Dttlphin.  pag.  13. 
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loves  nobody,  but  abides  withoat  charity.  Bot  oar  blessed 
Saviour  hath  dravrn  this  caution  into  a  direct  precept ;  **  Agree 
with  thine  adversary  roxw  '  quickly :' " — "  The  hope  of  etei** 
pity  which  now  is  in  thy  hand»  may  else  be  lost  for  ever,  and 
drop  through  thy  fingers  before  to-morrow  morning.  ''Quanto, 
miser,  in  periculo  versaberis,  quamque  inopinati  remm  casus 
te  abripient '^  r  *'  Miserable  man,  thou  art  in  extreme  danger^ 
and  unlookedrfor  accidents  may  end  thy  talkings  of  repent* 
ance,  and  make  it  impossible  for  ever." — A  man  is  subject 
to  infinite  numbers  of  chances ;  and  therefore,  that  we  may 
not  rely  upon  the  future  or  make  delays,  let  us  make  use  of 
this  argument, — '  Whatsoever  comes  by  chance,  comes  upon 
the  sudden.'— 

26.  But  because  this  discourse  is  upon  the  grounds  of 
Scripture,  it  is  of  great  force  what  was  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ^ 
threatened  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus ;  "  Repent, 
for  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  remove  the  candle- 
stick out  of  its  place  unless  thou  dost  repent  :'*  that  is,  *  Un« 
less  thou  repent  quickly,  I  will  come  quickly/ — ^Who  knows 
how  soon  that  may  be  to  any  man  of  us  all  ?  and  therefore  it 
is  great  prudence  and  duty  and  charity  to  take  care,  that  his 
coming  to  us  do  not  prevent  our  return  to  him ;  which  thing 
can  never  be  secured  but  by  a  present  repentance.  And  if 
it  be  considered  that  many  persons  as  good  as  we,  as  wise,  as 
confident,  as  full  of  health,  and  as  likely  to  live,  have  been 
snatched  away  when  they  least  did  think  of  it,  with  a  death  so 
sudden,  that  the  deferring  their  repentance  one  day  hath  been 
their  undoing  for  ever :  that  if  they  had  repented  heartily, 
and  chosen  a  good  life  clearly  and  resolvedly  upon  the  day 
before  their  sudden  arrest,  it  would  have  looked  like  a  design 
of  grace  and  of  election,  and  have  rendered  their  condition 
hopeful ; — we  shall  find  it  very  necessary  that  we  do  not  at 
all  defer  our  return,  for  this  reason,  because  one  hour's  stay 
may,  not  only  by  interpretation  but  also  in  the  real  event  of 
things,  prove  to  be  that  which  St.  Austin  called — '*  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost," — that  is,  final  impenitence.  For 
as  he  that  dies  young,  dies  as  much  as  he  that  dies  after  a  life 
of  fourscore  years; — so  is  that  impenitence  final,  under  which 
a  man  is  arrested  under  the  infancy  of  his  crime,  as  muck 
as  if,  after  twenty  years'  grace  and  expectation,  the  man  be 

k  S.  Greg.  Nax.  m  S«Mt.  Bapt.  i  Rev.  u.  5.     . 
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Boatcbed  from  hence  to  die  eternally.  The  evil  is  not  so 
great/ and  the  judgment  is  not  so  heavy,  but  as  fatal  and  a» 
irreversible  as  the  decree  of  damnation  upon  the  falling  iMfi- 
geis. 

27.  (7.)  When  we  see  a  man  do  amiss,  we  reprove  him  pre- 
sently, we  call  him  off  from  it  at  the  very  time,  and  every 
good  man  would  fain  have  his  unhappy  friend  or  relative 
leave  in  the  midst  of  hissin,  and  be  sorry  that  he  went. so  far; 
^d  if  he  have  finished  his  sin,  we  require  of  him  instantly 
to  hate  it,  and  ask  pardon*  This  is  upon  the  same  account 
that  God  does  it,  because  to  continue  in  it,  can  be  for  no 
good;  to  return  instantly  hath  great  advantages ;  to  abide 
there  is  danger,  and  a  state  of  evil ;  to  choose'  to  abide  there 
is  an  act  of  loye  to  that  evil  state,  and  cpnsequently  a  direct 
sin ;  and  not  to  repent  when  we  are  admonished,  is  a  choos- 
iog  Uk  abide  there  :  and  whenever  we  remember  and  know 
and  consider  we  have  sinned,  we  are  admonished  by  God's 
Spirit  and  the  principles  of  grace  and  of  a  holy  religion.  So 
that  from  first  to  last  it  follows  certainly,  that  without  a  new 
sin,  we  cannot  remember  that  we  have  sinned,  unless  then 
also  we  do  repent :  and  our  aptness  to  call  upon  others  to  do 
so,  is  a  great  conviction  that  every  man  is  obliged  in  his  own 
particular  to  do  so. 

Since  we  are  all  wise  enough  to  give  good  counsel,  it  will 
reproach  us  if  we  are  not  conducted  by  the  consequences  of 
our  own  wise  advices.  It  was  long  first,  but  at  last  St.  Aus- 
tin fell  upon  this  way  ;  nothing  could  end  his  questions,  or 
give  rest  unto  his  conscience,  or  life  to  his  resolutions,  or  sa- 
tisfaction to  his  reason,  or  definition  to  his  uncertain  thoughts, 
or  a  conclusion  to  his  sin,  but  to  understand  the  precept  of 
repentance  to  oblige  in  the  very  present  and  at  no  time  else. 
''  Differens  dicebam, '  modo  ecce  modo,  sine  paululnm  :'  sed 
'  modo  et  modo'  non  habebat  modum :"  he  would  anon,  and  he 
would  next  week,  and  be  would  against  the  next  communion; 
but  there  was  no  end  of  this  :  and  when  be  saw  it, ''  Sub 
fico  stravi  me  flens,  quamdiu,  quamdiu  eras,  et  eras  ?  quare 

*  Menand.  Bp.  Taylor  refem  to  Menaruier  as  Ibe  aothor  of  tbeite  (wo .lines  ; — 
they  bcloBg  lo  Euriptdei;  Uie  Isttev  line  shoiiltl  be  read  tliii»» — kvtk  I*  fray  tf>^X«- 
/«sv,  sv  ypfA^TUfMf, — Frsgni/  &x&iii.  ex  ineert.  trag.  (J.  R.P.) 
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non  modo?  quare  non  hag  hora  finis  turpitudinis  mece?*^ 
**  I  wept  and  said,  How  long  Bhall  I  say,  *  To-monrow  ?'  Why 
shall  I  not  now,  by  present  repentance,  put  an  end  to  my 
crimes  ?"  If  not  now,  if  not  till  to-morrow,  still  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  every  time  of  your  health,  in  which  you  can 
say  to-morrow.  There  is  enough  to  determine  us  '  to-day,' 
but  nothing  can  determine  us  '  to-morrow.' — If  it  be  not  ne- 
cessary now,  it  is  not  necessary  then,  and  never  can  be  ne- 
cessary till  it  be  likely  there  will  be  no  morrow-morning  to 
our  life.  I  conclude  tliis  argument  in  the  words  of  the  Latin 
anthology, 

Cooferti  ad  rootot  mores  el  viTcre  luiote 
]■  CItflito  BicdiUafl,  quod  evpit  Modertt 

He  that  would  live  well  and  be  Christ's  servant,  must  make 
hastCi  and  instantly  act  what  he  knows  he  ought  always  to 
purpose,  and  more.  To  which  purpose  St.  Eucherius  gives 
this  advTce,  which  at  first  will  seem  strange ;  *'  Propound  to 
yourself  the  example  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross :  doas  he  did." 
— Yes,  we  are  too  ready  to  do  so,  that  is,  to  defer  our  repent- 
ance to  the  last,  being  encouraged  by  his  example  and  suc- 
cess. No  :  we  do  not  as  he  did  ;  that  is  a  great  mistake.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished,  that  we  would  do  as  he  did  in  his  re- 
pentance. How  so  ?  St.  Eucherius  thus  t'esolves  the  riddle^ 
**  Ad  consequendam  fidem  non  fuit  extrema  ilia  hora,  sed 
prima."  He  did  not  defer  his  repentance  and  his  faith  unto 
the  last;  but  in  the  very  first  hour  in  which  he  knew  Christ,  in 
that  very  instant  he  did  believe  and  was  really  converted :  he- 
confessed  Christ  gloriously,  and  repented  of  his  sins  without 
hypocrisy :  and  if  we  do  so  too,  this  question  is  at  an  end, 
and  our  repentance  shall  never  be  reproved. 

28.  (8.)  He  that  hath  sinned,  and  remembers  that  he  hath 
sinned,  and  does  not  repent,^ — does,  all  that  while,  abide  in 
the  wrath  of  God.  Gk>d  hates  him  in  every  minute  of  his  delay. 
And  can  it  consist  with  any  Christian  grace,  with  faith, 
or  hope,  or  charity,  with  prudence  or  piety,  with  the  love  of 
God,  or  the  love  of  ourselves,  to  outstand  the  shock  of  thun- 
der, to  outface  the  cannon,  to  dare  the  divine  anger,  and  to  be 
careless  and  indifferent,  though  he  be  hated  by  the  fountain, 
of  love  and  goodness,  to  stand  excommunicate  from  heaven  ? 
All  this  is  beside  the  sin  which  he  committed  ;  all  this  is  the 
evil  of  his  not  repenting  presently.  Can  a  man  consider  that 
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God  hates  him,  and  care  not  though  he  does^  and  yet  be  in- 
nocent f  And  if  he  does  care,  and  yet  will  not  remedy  it,, 
does  not  he  then  plainly  despair,  or  despise  it  presumptu- 
ously? and  can  he  that  does  so,  be  innocent  ?  When  the  lit- 
tle boy  of  Xylander  saw  a  company  of  thieves  robbing  his 
father's  house,  and  carry  away  the  rich  vessels,  and  ten  At-. 
tic  talents,  he  smiled  and  whipped  his  top.  But  when  a 
child  who  was  in  their  company  stole  his  top  from  him,  he. 
cried  out  and  raised  the  neighbourhood. 

Sio  sont  qai  ridenl,  neo  oeMUt  lodere,  Bmwut 
Com  SaUoat  illit  non  peritnra  impiL 

^  So  is  he  that  plays  on  and  is  merry,  when  his  soul  is  in  th^ 
possession  of  the  devil :' — ^for  so  is  every  soul  that  hath  sin-; 
ned  and  hath  not  repented :  he  would  not  be  so  patient  in 
the  loss  of  his  money,  he  would  not  trust  his  gold  one  hour 
in  the  possession  of  thieves,  nor  venture  himself  two  minutes 
in  a  Uoq's  power ;  but  for  his  soul  he  cares  not  though  it  stay 
months  and  years  in  danger  so  great,  as  would  distract  all 
the  wits  of  mankind,  if  they  could  understand  it  perfectly 
as  it  is« 

29.  (9.)  If  there  were  nothing  else,  but  that  so  long  a^ 
his  sia  is  unrepented  of,  the  man  is  in  an  unthriving  condi- 
tion, he  cannot  entertain  God's  grace,  he  cannot  hope  for  par- 
don, he  cannot  give  God  thanks  for  any  spiritual  blessing,  he 
cannot  love  his  word,  he  must  not  come  to  the  holy  sacrament^ 
if,  I  say,  there  were  nothing  else  in  it  but  the  mere  wanting  of 
those  excellences  which  were  provided  for  him,  it  were  an  into- 
lerable evil,  for  a  man  to  be  so  long  in  the  dark  without  fire 
and  food,  without  health  or  holiness :  but  when  he  is  all  that 
while  the  object  of  the  divine  anger,  and  the  right^aiming 
thunderbolts  are  directed  against  his  heart  from  the  bow  in  the 
clouds,  what  madness  and  what  impiety  must  it  needs  be  to 
abide  in  this  state  of  evil  without  fear  and  withoi^t  love ! 

30.  (10.)  The  advice  of  St.  Paul  in  the  instance  of  anger 
hath  something  in  it  very  pertinent  to  this  article ;  "  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath ;"  that  is,  do  not  sleep  jtiU 
you  have  laid  aside  your  evil  thoughts :  for  many  have  quiet- 
ly slept  in  sin,  who  with  horror  and  amazement  have  awaked 
in  hell.  But  St.  Paul's  instance  of  anger  is  very  material* 
and  hath  in  it  this  consideration, — that  there  are  some  priuf 
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cipiant  and  moc1ier-sms»  pregnant  with  miscbief,  of  a  pro* 
gressive  nature ;  such  sins  which  if  they  be  let  alone»  wiU  of 
themselves  do  mischief;  if  they  be  not  killed,  they  will 
strike^— like  as  quicksilver,  unless  it  be  allayed  with  fasting, 
spittle,  or  some  other  excellent  art;  can  never  fix ;  now  of 
these  sins  there  is  no  tjoestion,  but  a  man  is  bound  instantly 
to  repent ;  and-  there  is  no  season  for  these,  but  all  times  are 
d&e,  and  the  first^is  duty.  Now  how  many  are  thus,  is  not 
easily  told  ;  but  it  is  easily  told»  that  all  are  so  of  their  own 
nature,  or  may  be  so  by  the  divine  judgment;  and  therefore 
none  of  them  are  to  be  let  alone  at  all. 

31.  (11.)  The  words  of  St.  Austin,  which  he  intended  for 
exhortation,  are  also  argumentative  in  this  question ;  ''  Ho- 
diernum  habes,  in  quo  corrigaris," — "  Yon  have  this  day  for 
your  repentance." — To-morrow  you  have  not.    For  God  did 
not  command  him  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  to  repent 
in  the  days  of  Moses ;  that  was  long  before  him,  and  there- 
fore  was  not  his  time :  neither  did  he  command,  thatManas* 
ses  should  repent  in  the  days  of  the  Asmoncei ;  they  lived 
long  after  him,  and  therefore  that  could  not  be  his  time,  or 
day  of  repentance.    Every  one  hath  a  day  of  his  own.     But 
when  we  consider  that  God  hath  commanded  us  to  repent, 
and  yet  hath  given  us  no  time  but  the  present,  we  shall  per- 
ceive  evidently,  that  tliere  is  no  time  but  the  present,  in 
which  he  intended  we  should  obey  him.    Against  this  there 
can  be  no  objection ;  for  it  is  so  in  all  our  precepts  whatso- 
ever, unless  there  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  action, 
that  is  determinable  by  circumstances  and  particularities: 
but  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  relation  to  time  and  place  ; 
it  may  be  done  at  any  time,  and  is  of  an  absolute,  irrespec- 
tive nature,  of  universal  influence,  add  of  absolute  necessity : 
and  Gh>d  could  no  more  intend  to-morrow  to  be  the  proper 
season  of  repentance,  than  he  could  intend  the  five-and* 
twentieth  olympiad  to  be  your  day  for  it ;  for  the  command- 
ment is  present,  and  to-morrow  is  not  present ;  and  therefore 
unless  we  can  suppose  a  commandment,  and  no  time  given 
us  with  the  commandment  for  the  performing  it,  we  must 
suppose  the  present  only  to  be  it.    If  to-morrow  does  come^ 
then  when  it  is  present^  it  is  also  the  time  of  your  repentance. 
•By  which  it  is  infallibly  certain,  and  must  be  confessed  so  by 
all  wise  and  rational  persons  that  know  the  consequencea  o{ 
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things,  and  the  persuaaioB  of  pi'oposttions,  thai  God  in«¥^iy 
.present  cbnunaiids  us  to  repent;  and  therefore  is  efery  pre- 
sent in  which  we  remember  our  sin  and -repent  not,  we  offend 
God,  we  prevaricate  his  intentioBs,  we  sin  against  his  mer- 
cies, and  against  his  judgments,  and  against  his  command- 
ments.   I  end  this  with  the  plain  advice  of  Alcimus  Avitus ; 

Dim  palalam  Cliristi  eanctit  clemeotia  lete 
Pntiiet,  pneleritiB  plaogmtnu  erimiiia  Tite, 
PflpiiilMit^M  oliiB  oegligeater  temporii  ttoki« 
Dm  lioot,  «l  MOO  ios^nio^t  MUoioqQe^aleaiiii. 

In  which  words,  besides  tlie  good  counsel,  this  argument  is 
insinuated, '  that  because  we  must  repent  even  of  the  days  of 
our  negligence,  and  be  sorry  for  all  our  mispent  time,  and 
weep  for  having  stayed  so  long  from  God, — it  follows  Chat  the 
very  deferring  of  onr  repentance,  our  very  neglecting  of  it, 
is  aidirect  sin,  and  increases  the  causes  of  repentance;  and 
therefore  makes  it  the  more  necessaiy  to  begin  the  sooner, 
by  how  much' we  have  stayed  the  longer/ 

Question  IL 

32.  As  an  .appendage  to  this  great  case  of  conscience,  it 
is  a  useful  inquiry  to  ask.  Whether  a  man  is  bound  to  re- 
pent, not  only  the  first  time,  but  every  time  that  he  thinks 
of  his  sin? 

33.  I  answ^,  diat  he  is ;  but  to  several  purposes ;  and 
in  differing  measures  and  significations.  If  he  hath  never 
repented,  then  upon  the  former  accounts,  every  remembrance 
of  his  sin  is  a  specification  and  limit  to  the  indefinite  aad  af- 
firmative coromdndment ;  and  the  second  thought  of  it,  be- 
cause the  first  not  being  attended  to,  hath  increased  the  score, 
and  the  time  being  so  much  the  more  spent, — hath  increased 
the  necessity  and  the  haste :  and  if  the  second  be  neglected, 
then  the  third  still  calls  louder;  and  every  succeeding  thought 
does  not  only  point  us  out  the  opportunity,,  and  the  still-pro- 
ceeding season  of  doing  it,  bnt  it  upbraids  every  preceding, 
neglect,  and  presses  the  duty  stronger  by  a  bigger  weight  of 
the  same  growing  arguments.  For  no  man  is  safe  but  he 
that  repents  at  least  to*day ;  but  he  was  wise  that  repented 
yesterday.  And  as  it  is  in  human  intercourse,  he  that  hath 
done  wrong,  and  runs  presently  to  confess  it^  and  offer  amends. 
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sball  have  easier  terms  of  peace  than  he  that  stands  out  at 
law,  and  comes  not  in  till  he  be  compelled :  so  it  is  in  oar 
returns  to  God ;  the  speedy  penitent  shall  find  a  ready  and  a 
prepared  mercy,  but  he  that  stays  longer,  will  find  it  harder, 
and,  if  he  stays  to  the  last,  it  may  be,  not  at  all.  Bat  then  if 
we  have  repented  at  the  first  monition  or  memory  of  sin,  we 
must  never  any  more  be  at  peace  with  it :  it  will  perpetually 
make  claim,  it  will  every  day  solicit,  it  will  break  into  a  flame 
upon  the  breath  of  every  temptation ;  it  will  betray  thy  weak- 
ness and  abuse  thy  credulity  ;  it  will  please  thy  fancy  and 
abuse  thy  understanding ;  it  will  make  thee  sin  again  as  for- 
merly, or  desire  to  sin,  to  fall  willingly,  or  very  hardly  to 
stand ;  and  after  all,  if  thou  hast  sinned,  thou  art  under  a 
sad  sentence,  and  canst  not  tell  when  thou  shalt  have  a  cer- 
tain peace.  So  that  whenever  thou  thinkest  of  thy  sin,  thou 
hast  reason  to  be  displeased,  for  thou  art  always  the  worse 
for  it;  always  in  danger,  or  always  uncertain  :  thou  hast  al- 
ways something  to  do,  or  something  to  undo ;  something  to 
pray  for,  and  many  things  to  pray  against.  But  the  parti- 
cular causes  of  a  perpetual  repentance  for  our  past  sins  are 
reducible  to  these  two. 

34.  (1.)  Whenever  we  have  sinned,  and  fallen  into  the 
divine  displeasure,  we  dwell  for  ever  after  in  the  dark :  we 
are  sure  we  have  sinned,  and  God's  anger  is  plainly  revealed 
against  sinners :  but  we  know  not  how  far  this  anger  will  ex- 
tend, nor  when  it  will  break  out,  nor  by  what  expressions  it 
shall  be  signiOed,  nor  when  it  will  go  off,  nor  at  what  degree 
of  sorrow  God  will  be  appeased,  nor  how  much  industry  shall 
foe  accepted,  nor  how  many  actions  of  infirmity  shall  be  al- 
lowed ; — nothing  of  this  is  revealed.  But  we  are  commanded 
to  do  an  indefinite  dutv.  we  are  to  have  an  unlimited  watch- 
fulness,  we  are  called  upon  to  have  a  perpetual  caution,  a 
duty  that  hath  no  limit,  but  all  our  time  and  all  our  possi- 
bilities ;  and  all  the  fruit  of  this  is  growing  in  the  paradise 
of  God,  and  we  shall  not  taste  it  till  the  day  of  the  revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  the  meantime  we 
labour  and  fear ;  we  fear  and  hope ;  we  hope  and  are  uncer- 
tain ;  we  pray  and  cannot  see  what  will  be  the  event  of  things. 
Sometimes  we  are  confident ;  but  that  pertness  comes,  it  may- 
be, from  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  we  cannot  easily  be  sure» 
that  it  comes  from  God :  and  when  we  are  cast  down,  it  may 
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be»  it  is  Qothiag  but  an  effect  of  the  spleen,  or  of  some  liypo- 
chondriacal  propositions,  or  some  peevish  company,  and  all 
is  well  with  us^  better  than  we  think  it  is^  but  we  are  under 
the  cloud,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  we  have  always  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  and  consequently  to  be  grieved  for,  the 
causes  of  all  this  darkness,  and  all  this  fear,  and  all  this 
danger. 

35.  (2.)  Besides  all  this,  our  sin  is  so  long  in  dying,  and 
we  kill  it  with  such  lingering  circumstances,  and  reprieve  it 
so  often,  and  it  is  often  laid  aside  only  until  the  day  6f 
temptation,  and  our  repentance  is  so  frequently  interrupted, 
or  made  good  for  nothing,  and  even  in  our  weepii^s  for  sin 
we  commit  folly,  that  a  man  can  n^ver  tell  when  he  hath 
done,  and  when  he  is  to  begin  again.  For  these  reasons  we 
find  it  very  necessary  to  hate  our  sin  perpetually,  and  for 
ever  to  deplore  our  calamity  in  the  divine  displeasure,  to  re- 
member it  with  sorrow,  and  to  strive  against  it  with  diligence* 
Our  sins  having  made  so  great  an  alteration  in  our  persons, 
and  in  the  state  of  our  affairs,  we  cannot  be  so  little  concerned 
as  to  think  of  them  with  indiSerence;  a  sigh  at  least,  or  a 
tear,  will  well  become  every  thought ;  a  prayer  for  pardon  or 
an  act  of  indignation  against  them;  a  '  Domine,  miserere,'  or 
a  '  Me  miserum  peccatorem !' '  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,f 
or,  -*  Miserable  man  that  I  am !'  something  of  hop^  or  some- 
thing  of  fear.  Own  it  but  as  a  cause  of  sorrow,  or  an  in- 
stance of  thy  danger ;  let  it  make  thee  more  zealous  or  more 
patient ;  troubled  at  what  is  past,  or  cautious  for  the  time  to 
come :  and  if  at  every  thought  of  thy  sin  it  be  not  easy  to  do 
a  positive  act  of  repentance,  yet  the  actions  must  be  so  fre- 
quent that  the  repentance  be  habitual ;  ever  in  preparation, 
and  «ver  apt^  for  action ;  seeking  occasions  of  doing  good, 
and  omitting  none ;  praying  and  watching  against  all  evil, 
and  conunitting  none«  At  this  rate  of  repentance  a  man  must 
always  live,  and  in  God's  time  expect  a  freedom  from  sin, 
and  a  confirmation  in  grace*  But  then  as  to  the  main  issue 
of  the  question ; 

36.  It  is  not  intended,  that  a  man  should,  every  time, 
weep  when  he  thinks  of  his  sins ;  sometimes  he  must  give 
thanks  to  God  for  his  escape,  and  rejoice  in  the  Inemory  of 
the  divine  mercies,  and  please  himself  in  the  promises  of 
pardon,  and  do  acts  of  eucharist  and  holy  festivity.    But 
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evca  these  acts  of  spiritttal  joy»  if  they  endear  our  duty,  they 
destroy  our  sin ;  if  they  make  us  to  love  God,  they  make  us 
to  hate  sin ;  if  they  be  acts  of  piety,  they  are  acts  of  repent- 
ance. So  that  when  it  is  said,  at  every  thought  of  your  sin 
you  must  do  something  of  repentance,  if  you  do  any  act  at 
all,  this  is  nothing  dse  but  a  caHiiig  upon  us  for  the  parti- 
cnfaurs,  and  to  pursue  the  methods  of  a  good  life.  For  repent- 
ance is  the  conversion  of  the  whole  man,  an  entire  avotsation 
from  evil,  and  a  full  return  to  Ood;  and  every  action  of 
amendment,  *every  prayer  for  pardon,  aiid  every  mortification 
of  our  desires,  every  observation  and  caution  against  dan- 
ger, all  actions  of  a  holy  fear,  and  every  act  of  hope,  even 
our  '  alms  and  mercy  to  Che  poor,  is  a  breaking  off  our  sins*,' 
and  therefore  an  action  of  rep^lilance.  So  that  if  there  can 
be  any  time  of  our  life,  in  which  a  shmer  may  not  serve  Ood 
and  yet  be  innocent,  then  it  will  be  allowed  at  some  time  to 
think  of  our  sin  and  consider  it,  and  yet  not  to  do  an  act  of 
repentance ;  but  in  no  case  else  can  it  be  allowed. 

37.  80  that  by  this  discourse  we  have  obtained  all  tfie 
significations  6(  *  hodie,* '  to-day,'  and  they  all  relate  to  re* 
pentance*  For  though  it  signifies  the  present  time  as  to  the 
beginiiing  of  this  duty,  yet  it  signifies  our  whole  life  after 
that  beginning.,  that  is  our  *  hodie,* '  to-day,'  we  must  begin 
now  and  continue  to  do  the  same  work  all  our  days.  Our 
repentance  must  begin  this  day  by  the  computations  of  time, 
and  it  must  not  be  put  off  one  day,  yet  it  must  go  on  by  the 
measures  of  eternity.  As  soon  as  ever  and  as  long  as  ever 
we  can  say  *  Hodie,'  it  is  *  To-day,'  so  soon  and  so  long  we 
must  repent.  This  is  as  certain  in  divinity  as  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  mathematics. 

38.  The  sum  is  this;  If,  by  repentance,  we  mean  no- 
thing but  sorrow,  then  it  hath  its  season,  and  does  not  bind 
always  to  all  times.  But  if,  by  repentance,  we  understand 
a  change  of  life,  to  which  sorrow  is  only  instrumental  and 
preparatory, — then  it  is  our  duty  always  to  repent.  That  is, 
if  you  do  any  thing  at  all,  it  must  be  good :  -even  to  abide  th 
goodness,  to  resolve  not  to  sin,  to  love  not  to  sin,  to  proceed 
or  to  abide  in  innocence  by  choice  and  by  delight^  by  custom 
and  resolution,  are  actions  of  an  habitual  repentance ;  but 
repentance  is  never  safe  till  it  be  habitual,  but  then  also  it 
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is  somiich  the  more  perfect,  by  how  much  it  is  the  mor^ 
actoiil. 

39.  To  conclude  this  inqiriiy,  we  Statist  ypmy  often,  4>at 
we  mlist  repent  always:  and  it  i&  in  these  effimattve  pre- 
cepts as  it  is  in  the  matter  of  life  and  eating ;  we  must  eat  at 
certain  times  and  definite  seasons,  but  we  muift  li^  continu>- 
ally •  Repentance  is  the  new  life  of  a  Christian ;  and  there* 
fore  we  mnstlio  more  a«k  when  we  are  bonnd  to  repent,  than 
when  we  are  by  nature  required  to  breathe.  The  motion 
must  return  speedily,  or  we  die  with  strangling. 


RULE  XVII, 

Because  the  Laws  of  Jesus  Christ  were  delivered  in  Sermons  to 
'  4t*mglePermnj  or  a  definite  Number  of  Hearers,  we  are  cu- 
rious/fia  inquire  and  wisely  to  understand^  when  those  Per- 
sons  were  only  personally  concerned,  and  when  they  were  Re* 
presentatives  of  the  whole  Church. 

1«  This  rule  I  learn  from  St.  Austin'';  "  Erit  igitur  hoc  in 
observationibos  intelligendarum  Scripturarum,  ut  sciamu^ 
alia  omnibus  comm^niter  prasc^pi* ,  alia  singulis  quibusque 
generibus  personanim :  ut  non  solum  ad  universum  statuo^ 
valetudinis,  sed  etiam  ad  suam  cujusque  membri  propriani 
inficmitatem  medicjina  pertineat :"  "  Some  things  are  giren  to 
all ;  others  but  to  a  few ;  and  some  commands  were  to  single 
persons  and  single  states :  God  having  regard  to  the  welU 
being  of  societies,  and  to  the  heclth  even  of  every  singly 
Christian." — That  there  is  a  necessity  of  making  a  distinc* 
tion  is  certain ;  but  how  this  distinction  is  to  be  n^ade  is  very 
uncertain,  and  no  measures  have  yet  been  described,  and  we 
are  very  much  to  seek  for' a  certain  path  in  this  intricacy. 
If  we  do  not  distinguish  precept  from  precept,  and  persons^ 
from  states  of  life,  and  states  of  life  from  communities  of 
men,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  witty  men  to  bind  burdens  upoi| 
other  men's  shoulders  with  which  they  ought  not  to  h^ 
pressed ;  and  it  will  be  very  ref^dy  for  scrupulous  persons  tp 
take  loads  upon  themselves  which  appertain  not  to  them, 
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and  very  many  will  dispute  themselves  out  of  their  duty,  aifd 
say, '  Quid  ad  meV  'I  am  not  concerned  here ;* — and  the 
conscience  shall  be  unguided  and  undetermined,  while  the 
laws  of  order  shall,  themselves,  lie  undistinguished  and  undis* 
cemed  in  confusion  and  indiacrimination.  There  must  be 
care  taken  of  this ;  or  else,  cases  of  conscience  will  extremely 
multiply  to  no  purposes  but.  those  of  danger  and  restless 
scruple.    The  best  measures  that  I  know,  are  tliese ; 

2.  (1.)  There  are  some  precepts,  which  are,  by  all  men, 
confessed  to  be  general,  and  some  are  every  where  known  to 
be  merely  personal ;  and  by  proportion  to  these  we  can  be 
helped  to  take  account  of  others.  When  Abraham,  as  a 
trial  of  his  obedience,  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  his  son, 
this  was  alone  a  commandment  given  to  that  man  concerning 
that  child,  at  that  time,  and  to  that  purpose.  So  when  he 
was  commanded  to  forsake  his  country  and  go  to  Canaas, 
this  was  personal,  and  could  not  be  drawn  into  example : 
and  no  man  could  think  that  if  he  should  kill  his  son,  or 
leave  his  country,  he  should  be  rewarded  for  his  obedience. 
For  the  comotandments  given  to  persons  are  individuated  as 
the  persons  themselves  are,  by  time  and  place  and  circum* 
stances,  and  a  singular  nature,  a  particular  soul :  so  is  the 
commandment  also ;  it  is  made  circumstantiate  by  all  that 
is  in  and  about  it :  and  the  reason  of  a  man  and  his  observa* 
tion  are  the  competent  and  final  judgeof  these  things ;  and  no 
man  is  further  required  to  look  after  significations  of  that 
which  is  notorious.  Others  also  are  as  certainly  and  con* 
fessedly  general ;  such  as  were  the  ten  commandments  to  the 
children  of  Israel ;  they  were  given  to  all  the  people,  pro* 
claimed  to  the  whole  nation,  expressly  spoken  to  them  all, 
exacted  of  them  all,  and  under  the  same  reason,  and  upoA 
the  same  conditions.  Now  here  are  some  proportions,  by 
which  we  may  guess  at  others. 

3.  (2.)  For  whatsoever  related  wholly  to  a  person,  or  was 
determined  by  a  circumstance,  or  was  the  relative  of  time, 
that  passes  no  obligation  beyond  the  limits  and  definitions 
of  those  circumstances.  Upon  this  account,  all  the  ceremo- 
nial and  judicial  laws  of  the  Jews  have  lost  their  obligation. 
The  service,  that  related  to  a  temple  that  is  now  destroyed, 
and  was  to  be  performed  by  a  priesthood  that  is  expired, — 
can  no  longer  be  a  law  of  conscience.    Thus  the  command. 
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which  Christ  gave,  that  his  brethren  should  foltonv  him  into 
Galilee  after  the  resurrection^  was  wholly  personal.  The 
apostles  were  commanded  to  untie  another  man's  ass,  and 
without  asking  leave  to  bring  him  to  Christ ;  the  command 
was  wholly  relating  to  that  occasion,  and  gives  no  man  war- 
rant to  take  another  man's  goods  for  pious  uses  without  his 
leave.  Circumstances  are  to  actions  like  hedges  to  the 
grounds,  they  divide  and  defend,  and  assign  every  man"^ 
portion.  And,  in  these  cases,  ordinary  prudence  is  a  sufli- 
cient  guide. 

4.  (3.)  Whatsoever  precept  was  given  to  many,  if  it  was 
succeeded  to  by  another  that  is  inconsistent^  or  of  a  quite 
differing  nature  and  circumstance, —  the  former  is,  by  the 
latter,  declared  to  have  been  personal,  relative,  temporary, 
and  expired;  and  nothing  of  it  can  be  drawn  into  direct 
obligation.  When  bur  blessed  Saviour  sent  out  the  seventy*- 
two  disciples  by  two  and  two,  he  commanded  them  to  go 
without  sword  or  shoes  or  bag,  and  that  they  should  not  go 
into  the  way  of  the  gentiles.  That  these  commandments 
were  temporary  and  relative  to  that  mission^  appears  by  the 
following  mission  after  Christ's  resurrection ;  by  which  they 
received  command,  that  they  should  go  into  the  way  of  the 
gentiles,  that  they  should  '  teach  all  nations.'  Therefore 
besides  the  special  and  named,  permissions  in  this  second  le- 
gation, as  that  they  might  now  wear  a  sword,  that  they  might 
converse  with  heathens, — it  is  certain  that  those  other  clauses 
of  command,  which  were  not  expressly  revoked,  are  not  obli- 
gatory by  virtue  of  the  first  sanction  and  commandment. 
And  therefore  if  any  man  shall  argue^  *  Christ  when  .he  sent 
forth  his  disciples  to  preach,  commanded  that  they  should 
not  go  from  house  to  house,  but  where  they  did  first  enter^ 
there  to  abide  till  the  time  of  their  permitted  departure/-^ 
therefore  it  is  not  lawful  to  change  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, from  a  less  to  a  greater,  from  a  poorer  to  a  richer,'  will 
argue  very  incompetently  and  inartificially  ;  for  all  the  com* 
mandments  then  given  were  relative  to  that  mission:  and  if 
any  thing  were  inserted  of  a  universal  or  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, it  is  to  be  attended  to  upon  some  other  acpount,  not 
upon  the  stock  of  this  mission  and  its  relative  precepts. 

5.  (4.)  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  a  precept  to  be  perpetual 
and  general,  that  it  is  joined  with  a  body  of  precepts  that  are 
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SO,  tliottgli  there  be  no  external  mark  of  diffisreace.  Thus  we 
find«  in  the  ten  w<Mrds  of  Moses,  one  comniandaMitit  for  rest- 
ing upon  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation :  it  is  there 
.equally  prescribed,  but  fortified  with  reasons  and  anthority, 
more  laboriously  pleased,  and  without  all  external  sign  of 
.difference  to  distinguish  the  tempomry  obligation  of  this 
from  the  perpetuity  of  the  other ;  and  yet  all  the  Christiati 
.church  esteem  themselves  bound  by  the  other,  but  at  liberty 
for  this  day.  But  then  we  understand  our  liberty  by  no  ex- 
temal  mark  appendant  to  the  sanction,  but  by  the  natural 
signature  of  the  thing.  The  nature  of  the  precept  was  cere- 
monial and  typical ;  and  though  to  serve  God  be  moral  and 
eternal  duty,  yet  to  serve  him  by  resting  upon  that  day,  or 
upon  any  day,  is  not  moral ;  and  it  was  not  enjoined  in  that 
commandment  at  alltltatweshould  spend  that  day  in  the  im- 
mediate service  of  God,  and  offices  of  religion :  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  St.  Paul,  to  be  '  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ;' 
and  by  our  Messed  Lord  it  was  declared  to  be  of  a  yielding 
nature,  and  intended  to  give  place  to  charity  and  other  moral 
duties,  even  to  religion  itself,  or  the  immediate  service  of  God. 
For  though  the  commandment  was  a  precept  merely  of  rest, 
and  doing  no  labour  was  the  sanctifieation  of  the  day, — yet 
that  the  .priests  in  the  temple  might  worship  God  according 
to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  they  were  permitted  to  work, 
viz.  to  kill  the  beasts  of  sacrifice,  which  Christ  called  pro- 
faning of  the  sabbath,  and  *  in  so  doing  he  afiirms  them  to 
Jbave  been  blameless.  From  hence,  Uiat  is,  from  the  natural 
aignature  of  the  thing  commanded,  and  from  other  coUatend 
notioeSp  we  come  to  understand  that  in  the  heap  of  morat  and 
eternal  precepts,  a  temporary,  transient,  and  relative,  did  lie: 
.and  the  reason  why  there  was  no.  difference  made,  or  distinc- 
tive mark  given  in  the  decalogue,  is  because  there  was  no 
difference  to  be  made  by  that  nation  to  whom  they  were 
jgtveu ;  but  as  soon  as  that  dispensation  and  period  was  to 
•determine,  then  .God  gave  us  those  marks  and  notes  of  dis* 
tinction  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  which  were  sufficient 
to  give  us  witness.  So  that  if  a  whole  body  of  command- 
ments be  published,  and  it  be  apparent  that  most  of  them  are 
general  and  eternal,  we  must  conclude  all  to  be  so,  until  we 
have  a  mark  of  difference,  directly  or  collaterally,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  or  in  our  notices  from  God  :  but  wbea 
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We  have  any  such  sign,  we  are  to  follow  it;  and- the  placing 
of  the  precept  in  other  company  is  not  a  safficient  mark  to 
tonc)ude  them  allalike.  Thus  it  was  also  in  the  first  mission 
of  the  disciples  (above  spoken  oO*  in  which  the  body  of  pre- 
cepts was  temporary  and  relative;  bat  yet  when  our  blessed- 
Lordhad  inserted  th%t  clause. ''  Freely  ye  have  received^freely 
give/'  we  are  not  to  conclude  it  to  be  temporary  and  only  rela- 
ting to  that  mission^  because  it  is  placed  in  a  body  of  relative 
commandments:  for  there  is  in  it  something  that  is  spirituaT, 
and  of  an  eternal  decency^  rectitude^  and  proportion ;  and  we 
are  tanght  to -separate  this  from  the  other  by  the  reproof, 
which  fell  upon  Simon  Magus,  by  the  separate  nature  of  spi- 
ritual things,  by  the  analogy  of  the  goapel,  by  the  provisions 
which  upon  other  accounts  are  made  for  the  clergy  and-  the 
whole  state  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  stock  of  aoch  propositions 
which  provide  sofiiUy,  that  they  cannot  be  tempted  by  neces- 
sity to  suppose  God  left  them  to  be  supplied  by  simoniacal  in- 
tercourses. If  there  be  nothing  in  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
Biaiidments  or  any  whero  else,  that  can  distinguish  them, 
we  must  conclude  them  alike ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
there  or  any  where  else,  that  makes  an  indubitable  or  sulBS* 
cient  separation,  the  unity  of  place  does  liot  make  an  equal 
obligation. 

6.  (5.)  When  any  thing  is  spoken  by  Christ  to  a  single 
person,  or  a  definite  number  of  persons,  which  concerns  -a 
moral  duty,  or  a  perpetual  rite  of  universal  concernment,  that 
single  person,  or  that  little  congregation,  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  church.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question ; 
1.  Because  as  to  all  moral  precepts  they  are  agreeing  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  perfective  of  him  in  all  his  capacities ; 
and. therefore  such  precepts  must  needs  be  as' universal  as 
the  nature,  and  therefore  to  be  extended  beyond  the  persons 
of  those  few  men.  Now  if  it  be  inquired  how  we  shall  dis- 
cern what  is  moral  in  the  laws  of  Ood,  from  what  is  not  moral, 
we  may  be  assisted  in  the  inquiry  by  the  proper  measures  of 
it,  which  I  have  already  described  p.  Those  concern  the 
matter  of  the  commandment ;  here  we  inquire  concerning  the 
different  relation  of  the  commandment,  when  the  sanction  is 
the  same  with  these  which  are  of  particular  concernment ; 
that  ifi,  here  we  inquire  by  what  other  distinction,  besides  the 
matter  and  nature  of  the  thing,  we  are  to  separate,  general 
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precepU  from  personal,  perpetual  from  temporal,  moral  from 
relative.  And  thus  to  inquire,  is  necessary  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ ;  because  there  are  some 
precepts  moral  and  eternal,  which,  ncFertheless,  are  relative 
to  particular  states  under  the  gospel. 

But  secondly ;  there  are  some  precepts,  which  are  not 
moralp  but  yet  they  are  perpetual  and  eternal,  and  concern 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Christian  pale,  according  to 
their  proportion ;  I  mean,  the  precepts  concerning  the  sacra- 
ments and  other  rituals  of  Christianity.     In  order  therefore 
to  these  evangelical  concerns  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  whatso- 
ever concerns  erery  one  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  though  it 
was  at  first  directed  personally,  yet  it  is  of  universal  obliga- 
tion.   Thus  we  understand  all  Christians,  that  have  the  use 
of  reason,  that  is,  which  are  capable  of  laws,  and  have  capaci- 
ties to  do  an  act  of  memory,  and  symbolical  representment^ 
— to  be  obliged  to  receive  the  holy  communion ;  because  aU 
though  the  precept  of"  Do  this,"  and  "  Drink  this,"  was  per- 
sonally directed  to  the  apostles,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  communion,  that  appropriates  the  rite  to  eccle* 
siastics;   but  the  Apostle  explicates  it  as  obliging  all  Chris- 
tians, and  it  was  never  so  understood,  and  practised  accord- 
ingly :  all  are  equally  concerned  in  the  death  of  Christ,  andl 
therefore  in  the  commemoration  of  it,  and  thanksgiving  for 
it.     Now  thus  far  is  easy.     But  there  are  some  interests,  that 
pretend  some  of  the  words  to  be  proper  to  ecclesiastics,  others 
common  to  the  whole  church.    I  have  already  given  account 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  pretension  in  this  chapter^i. 
But  for  the  present  I  shall  observe,  that  there  being  in  this 
whole  institution  the  greatest  simplicity  and  unity  of  desiga 
that  can  be,  the  same  form  of  words,  a  single  sacrament,  the 
same  addresb,  no  difference  in  the  sanction,  no  variety  or 
signs  of  variety  in  the  appendages,  in  the  parallel  places,  or 
in  any  discourse  concerning  it, — to  suppose  here  a  difference, 
will  so  intricate  this  whole  affair,  that  either  men  may  ima- 
gine and  dream  of  varieties  when  they  please,  and  be  ox  not 
be  obliged  as  they  list :  or  else  if  there  be  a  difference  in- 
tended in  it  by  our  lawgiver,  it  will  be  as  good  as  none  atalU 
he  having  left  no  mark  of  the  distinction,  no  shadow  of  dif- 
ferent commandments,  under  several  representations.    If  the 
apostles^  were  only  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  state 
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when  Christ  said, "  Drink  ye  all  of  this/'  then  so  they  were, 
when  Christ  said,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  :'^  the 
consequent  is  this,  that  either  all  are  bound  to  receive  the 
chalice,  or  none  but  the  clergy  are  tied  to  eat  the  holy  bread ; 
for  there  is  no  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  commandment ; 
and  the  precept  hath  hot  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  arm  of 
a  tree,  and  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  but  it  is  univocal,  and 
simple*  and  proper,  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  must  be 
discovered  by  some  clear  light  from  without;  for  there  is 
nothing  within  of  difference,  and  yet  without  we  have  nothing 
but  a  bold  affirmative. 

7.  (6.)  When  the  universal  church  does  suppose  herself 
bound  by  any  preceptive  words,  though  they  were  directed 
to  particular  persons,  yet  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  of 
universal  concernment.  Now  this  relies  not  only  upon  the 
stock  of  proper  probability,  viz.  that  such  a  multitude  is  the 
most  competent  interpreter  of  the  difficulties  in  every  com- 
mandment ;  but  there  is  in  the  church  a  public  and  a  holy 
Spirit,  assisting  her  to  guide,  and  warranting  us  to  follow,  the 
measures  of  holiness  by  which  she  finds  herself  obliged.  For 
besides  that  the  questions  of  general  practice  are  sooner  un-* 
derstood,  as  being  like  corn  sown  upon  the  furrow,  whereas 
questions  of  speculation  are  like  metals  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  hard  to  be  found  out,  and  harder  to  be  drawn  forth  ;^ 
— besides  this,  no  interest  but  that  of  heaven  and  the  love  of 
God  can  incline  the  catholic  church  to  take  upon  herself  the 
burden  of  a  commandment.  If  it  were  to  decline  a  burden, 
there  might  be  the  more  suspicion,  though  the  weight  of 
80  great  authority  were  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  contrary 
probability ;  but  when  she  takes  upon  her  the  burden,  and 
esteems  herself  obliged  by  a  commandment  given  to  the 
apostles  or  to  the  Pharisees,  or  to  any  single  person  among 
them,  it  is  great  necessity  that  enforces  her,  or  great  charity 
that  invites  her,  or  great  prudence  and  caution  for  security 
that  determine  her,  and  therefore  she  is  certainly  to  be  fol- 
lowed. UpoTn  this  account  we  are  determined  in  the  fore- 
going instance ;  and  because  the  primitive  catholic  church 
did  suppose  herself  bound  by  the  words  of  institution  of 
the  chalice  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  therefore  we  can  safely 
conclude  the  apostles  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole 
church.     "  Ad  bibendum  omnes  exhortantur,  qui  volunt  ha- 
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l>^e  vitam/'  saith  St.  Aostin '  ^ "  AH  are  called  upon  to  drink 
of  the  chalice,  if  they  mean  to  have  life  eiemsJ/'— ^or 
"  indignum  dicit  esse  Domino,  qui  iditer  mysterium  celeiyfaty 
qoam  ab  eo  traditum  est/'  saith  &U  Ambroae* ;  ''  As  Christ 
delivered  it  to  the  apostles,  so  it  must  be  obsenred  by  all  :*' 
and  therefore  Durandus*  affirms  that  "  all  who  were  present, 
did  every  day  eommiiQicate  of  the  cup,  because  all  the  apos- 
tles did  so,  our  Lord  sayings  '  Drink  ye  all  of  thisw' " — Foe 
the  apostles  were  representatives,  not  of  the  clergy  conse- 
crating (for  they  did  not  consecrate  but  communicate)  but  of 
all  that  should  be  present.    ''  Nam  qum  Domini  sunt,  noD 
snnt  hujus  servi,  non  alterins,  sed  omnibus  communia," 
saith  St.  Chrysostom  *  s  "  The  pvacttpi  of  our.  Locd  belonged 
not  to  this  servant,  nor  to  another^  but  to  all/'    Now  tbiags 
that  are  of  this  nature,  and  thua  represented,  and  thus  ac- 
cepted, become  laws  even  by  the  very  acceptation :  and  as 
St.  Paul  said  of  the  gentiles,  that ''  they  having  not  the  law, 
become  a  law  unto  them^dves  ;*'  and  our  conscience  is  some- 
times, by  mere  opinion,  a  strict  and  a  severe  lawgiver :  when 
the  church  accepts  any  precepts  as  intended  to  her,  if  not 
directly,  yet  collaterally  and  by  reflection  it  passes  an  obli* 
gation ;  and  then  it  will  be  scandalous  to  disagree  in  man- 
ners fropi  the  custom  and  severe  sentence  of  the  Christians^ 
and  to  dissent  will  be  of  evil  report,  and  therefore  at  no  hand 
to  be  done. 

8.  (7.)  When  a  precept  is  addressed  to  particular  persons^ 
and  yet  hath  a  more  full,  useful,  and  illustrious  understanding,- 
if  extended  to  the  whole  church,  there  it  is  to  be  presumed,  it 
was  so  intended ;  and  those  particular  persons  are  represen- 
tatives of  the  church.  St.  Austin  extends  this  rule  beyond 
precepts,  even  to  privileges  and  favours ;  *'  Qusedam  dieuntur, 
qu»  ad  apostolum  Petrum  proprie  pertinere  videantur  -,  nee 
tamen  habent  illustrem  intellectum,  nisi  cum  referuntur  ad 
ecclesiam,  cujus  ille  agnoscitur  in  6gura  gestasse  personam, 
propter  primatum  quern  in  discipulis  habuit ;"  *'  Some  things 
are  spoken  which  seem  to  relate  particularly  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  but  yet  they  are  Letter  understood  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  church/' — But  this  must  needs  be  true  in 
commandments ;  for  where  nothing  hinders  it,  the  command- 

'  Tn  Leril.  qw.  57.  •  In  1  Cor.  xl 
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tnent  ib  supposed  to  be  incumbent  dpon  us ;  and  tiierefore 
when  the  commandment  is  better  understood,  and  hath  a 
more  noble  and  illustrious  sense,  that  is,  promotes  the  inte- 
rest of  any  grace  remarkably,  there  the  particular  address 
most  mean  a  general  obligation. 

9.  (8.)  When  any  command  is  personally  addressed,  and 
yet  is  enforced  with  the  threatening  of  death  eternal,  that 
commandment  is  of  universal  obligation.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause the  covenant  of  life  and  death  is  the  same  with  all  men; 
and  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  therefore  deals  alike 
with  all :  and  upon  this  account,  the  words  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  spake  to  some  few  of  the  Jews  upon  occasion  of  the 
Galilean  massacre, and  the  ruin  of  the  tower  of  Siloam, — ^had 
been  a  sufficient  warning  and  commandment  to  all  men, 
though,  besides  those  words,  there  hod  been  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  no  commandment  of  repentance. 
**  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,"— <loes  mean*, 
that  all  the  world  should  repent  for  the  avoiding  of  the  final 
and  severest  judgments  of  God. 

10.  Bat  thisTule  is  to  be  understood  only  in  command- 
ments that  are  not  relative  to  the  differing  states  of  men,  but 
are  of  an  absolute  and  indefinite  nature.  For  where  the  com^ 
mandment  is  relative,  and  yet  personally  addressed  or  repre- 
sented, there  that  person  is  the  representative^  not  of  .all 
mankind,  but  of  that  whole  state  and  order.  Thus  when  St. 
Paul  said,  **  There  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  un- 
to me  J  if  I  do  not  preach  the  gospel,"  he  was  a  representative 
of  the  whole  order  of  the  curates  of  souls.  But  when  he  said, 
''  I  press  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling/' 
— '*  if,  by  any  means,  I  may  comprehend,'' — ^here  he  spak^, 
of  bis  own  person,  what  is  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all 
Chrietians ;  and  he  was  a  representative  of  the  whole  church. 

11.  (9.)  When  any  good  action  is  personally  recommend- 
ed npon  the  proposition  of  reward,  it  does  not  always  signify 
a  universal  commandment ;  but  according  as  it  was  intend- 
ed personally,  so  it  signifies  universally  :  that  is,  if  it  was  a 
counsel  to  the  person  in  the  first  address,  it  is  a  counsel  to 
all  men  in  the  same  circumstances ;  if  it  was  a  command- 
ment to  one,  it  was  a  commandment  to  all.  Thus  when  Christ 
said  to  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  '^  Go  and  sell  what  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  iq 

VOL.    XIII.  p 
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heaTBn  ;••— here  tbe  precept  or  the  counsel  is  propounded 
nnder  a  promise :  bat  because  there  is  no  threatening  so  much 
&s  implied,  whether  it  be  a  command  or  no  cannot  be  known 
from  these  words,  nor  from  the  appendant  condition ;  be- 
cause that  which  is  not  under  command,  may  be  excellently 
f)od,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  encouraged  and  invited  forward, 
at  whether  it  was  a  precept  or  a  counsel, — ^that  young  man, 
though  alone  spoken  to,  was  not  alone  intended,  because  the 
thing  to  which  he  was  in? ited,  is  an  excellency  and  spiritual 
worthiness  in  all  men,  for  ever,  that  can  and  will  receive  it« 


RULE  XVIII. 

Evangelicml  Laws,  given  to  one  eoncermng  the  Duty  of  another, 
Jof  in  that  very  Relation^  concemthem  both  ;  but  in  differing 
Degrees. 

1.  This  iHiIe  I  learn  from  St.  Paul'  ;  and  it  is  of  good  use 
in  cases  of  conscience  relating  to  some  evangelical  laws : 
^  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  be  subject ; 
'fbr  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  which  must  give  an  ftc* 
count :  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief;  for 
that  is  unprofitablefor  you.' '  Thus  a  prelate  or  curate  ojf  souls 
'is  to  take  care,  that  his  cure  be  chaste  and  charitable,  just 
and  temperate,  religious  and  ord^y.  He  is  bound  that  diey 
be  so,  and  they  are  more  bound  ;  but  each  of  them  for  their 
proportion  :  and  the  people  are  not  only  bound  to  God  to  be 
80,  but  diey  are  bound  to  their  bishop  and  priest  that  they 
be  isb ;  and  not  only  (}od  will  exact  it  of  them,  but  their 
prelate  must,  and  they  must,  give  accounts  of  it  to  Uietr  su- 
perior, because  he  must  to  his  supreme;  and  if  die  people 
Vill  not,  they  are  not  only  unchaste  or  intemperate  before 
'God  and  their  bishop,  but  they  are  disobedient  also.  It  is 
necessary  that  infants  be  baptized :  this  I  shall  suppose  here 
because  I  have  in  other  places^  safficiently  (as  I  suppose^ 
proved  it.  Upon  this  supposition,  if  the  inquiry  be  upoti 
whom  the  necessity  is  incumbent,  h  will  be  hard  to  8ay» 

>  Ifab.  xlu.  17. 
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'  Upon  infants/  because  they  are  not  capable  of  ^  ]aw,  nor  of 
obedience ';  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  them.    If 
upon  their  parents,  then  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
infants ;   because  if  ^rhat  is  necessary  be  wanting,  they 
for  whom  it  is  necessary,  shall  suffer :   and  therefore  it 
irill  be  impossible/ that  the  precept  should  belong  to  others, 
and  the  punishment  or  evil  in  not  obeying  belong  to  the 
children ;  that  is,  that  the  salvation  of  infants  should  depend 
upon  the  good  will  or  the  diligence  of  any  man  whatsoever. 
Therefore  if  others  be  bound,  it  is  necessary  that  they  bring 
them,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  they  be  brought:  that 
is,  they,  Who  do  not  bring  them,  but  not  they  who  are  not 
brought,  shall  suffer  punishment.    But  therefore  to  answer 
this  case,  this  rule  is  useful :  It  is  necessary,  that  the  parents 
or  the  church  should  bring  them  to  baptism,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  baptized ;  and  therefore  both  are  bound, 
and  the  thing  must  not  be  omitted.     The  parents  are  bound 
at  first,  and  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  bound ;  so 
that  the  precept  leans  upon  two  shoulders  :  if  the  first  omit 
theirshare  in  their  time,  there  is  no  evil  consequent  but  what 
is  upon  themselves :  but  when  the  children  can  choose,  and 
can  come,— they  must  supply  their  parents'  omission,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  proper  necessity.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  provi* 
uons;  at  first  they  must  be  fed  by  the  hand  and  care  of  others, 
and  afterward  by  their  own  labour  and  provisions  :  but,  all  the 
iray,  they  are  under  a  necessity  and  a  natural  law  of  being 
provided  for.    When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  eonoeming 
Ae  dispositions  required  in  those  persons^  who  were  to  be 
bishops,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  say,  of  whom  the  defect 
of  some  of  those  conditions  shall  be  required.    A  bishop 
must  be  the  husband  of  oiie  wife,  that  is,  he  must  ^ot  many 
while  his  first  vrife  lives,  though  she  be  civilly  dead,  that  is, 
whether  divorced,  or  banished,  or  otherwise  in  separation. 
Bat  what  if  he  be  married  to  two  wives  at  once  f  Many  Chris- 
tians were  jso  at  first :  many,  I  say,  who  were  converted  from 
Judaism  or  gentilism,  and  yet  were  not  compelled  to  put 
away  either.    If  a  bishop  be  chosen  that  is  a  polygamist, 
who  sins  i  that  is,  who  is  obliged  by  this  precept  i  Is  the  bi« 
shop  that  ordains  him,  or  the  prince  or  people  that  chooses 
him,  or  the  ecclesiastic  himself  that  is  so  chosen  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  is  by  considering  the  nature  of  such  a 
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law,  which  the  Italians  call '  il  mandato  yolante/  *  a  flying' 
or  ambulatoty  commandment/  in  which  the  duty  is  divided, 
and  several  persons  have  several  parts  of  the  precept  incum- 
bent on  them.     He  that  chooses  and  he  that  ordains  him, 
are  bound  for  their  share,  to  take  care  that  he  be  canonically 
capable  ;  but  he  that  is  so  chosen,  is  not  bound  to  any  thing 
but  what  is  in  his  power ;  that  is,  he  is  not  obliged  to  put 
her  away  whom  he  hath  legally  married,  and  her  whom, 
without  sin,  he  can  lawfully  retain :  but  because  that  which  is 
without  sin,  is  not  always  without  reproach  and  obloquy, — 
and  that  which  may  be  innocent,  may  sometimes  not  be  laud- 
able,— ^and  of  a  clergyman  more  may  be  required  than  of 
another  that  is  not  so ; — they  who  call  him  to  the  office,  are 
to  take  care  of  that,  and  he  which  is  called,  is  not  charged 
with  that.     But  then  though  he  be  not  burdened  with  that 
which  is  innocent  and  at  present  out  of  his  power,  and 
such  a  person  may  be  innocently  chosen,  when  they  who 
choose  him,  are  not  innocent ;  yet  when  any  thing  of  the 
will  is  ingredient  on  his  part,  he  must  take  care  of  that  him- 
self. He  may  be  chosen,  but  he  must  not'  ambire,'  not'  sue' 
for  it,  nor  thrust'himself  upon  it ;  for  here  begins  his  obli- 
gation :  there  can  be  no  duty,  but  what  is  voluntary  and  can 
be  chosen  ;  but  when  a  man  can  choose,  he  can  be  obliged. 
I  do  not  here  dispute  how  fer,  and  in  what  cases,  this  law 
does  oblige ;  for  of  that  I  am  to  give  an  account  in  the  chap- 
ter of  Uie  ecclesiastical  laws  :  but  the  present  inquiry  is.  Who 
are  the  persona  concerned  in  the  obligation  i .  It  was  also 
taken  care  that  a  bishop  should  not  be  a  '  novice :'  and  yet 
St.  Timothy  was  chosen  a  bishop  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty  years ;  and  he  was  innocent,  because  it  was  the  act 
of  others^  who  came  off  from  their  obligation  upon  another 
account.    But  if  be  bad  desired  it,  or,  by  power  or  faction^ 
thrust  himself  upon  the  church  with  that  canonical  insuffi- 
ciency, he  had  prevaricated  the  canon  apostolical :  for  to  so 
much  of  it  he  was  bound  4  but  in  what  he  was  a  passive,  he 
was  not  -concerned,  but  others  were. 

2.  But  this  is  to  be  limited  in  two  particulars.  I.  In 
what  the  clerk  is  passive,  he  is  not  obliged^  that  is,  in  such 
matters  and  circumstances  as  are  extrinsical  to  his  office,  and 
matter  of.  ornament  and  decency.  Thus  if  he  have  been 
parried  to  an  infamous  woman  which  he  cannot  now  help; 
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if  be  be  young,  which  he  cannot  at  all  help,  but  it  will  help 
itself  in  time ;  if  he  have  an  evil  and  an  unpleasant  coun- 
tenance,  if  he  be  deformed  ;  for  in  these  things  and  things  of 
like  nature,  the  choosers  and  ordainers  are  concerned ;  but 
the  clerk  may  suffer  himself  to  be  chosen,  the  law  notwith- 
standing. But  if  the  canonical  impediment  be  such  as  hin- 
ders him  from  doing  of  his  future  duty,  there  he  may  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  chosen ;  and  if  he  be,  he  must  refuse  it. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  is  plain :  because  the  electors 
and  ordainers  are  concerned  but  till  the  election  is  past ;  but 
the  elected  is  concerned  for  ever  after:  therefore  although 
there  may  be  many  worthinesses  in  the  person  to  be  chosen 
to  outweigh  the  external  insufficiency  and  incapacity,  and  if 
there  be  not,  the  electors  are  concerned,  because  it  is  their 
office  and  their  act,  and  they  can  hinder  it,  and  therefore  they 
only  are  charged  there ;  yet  for  ever  after  the  elected  is  bur- 
dened, and  if  he  canqot  do  his  duty,  he  is  a  sinner  all  the 
"way ; — ^he  is  a  wolf  to  the  revenue,  and  a  butcher  to  the  flock, 

3.  (2.)  Though,  in  matters  of  decency  and  ornament,  the 
person  to  be  chosen  is  not  so  obliged  but  that  he  may  suffer 
himself  to  be  chosen  if  he  be  otherwise  capable,  because  those 
things,  which  are  not  in  his  power,  are  uot  in  his  duty,  yet 
even  for  these  things  he  also  is  obliged  afterward  {  and  he 
is  bound  not  to  do  that  afterwc^rd,  which  if  it  was  done  before, 
others  were  obliged  not  to  choose  him.  If  a  person  was  di- 
vorced before  and  married  again,  be  may  accept  of  a  bishop- 
rick  ;  but  if  he  do  so  afterward,  he  is  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  the  commandment ;  for  he  must  not  go  back  to  that  door 
where,  he  might  not  enter,  but  then  he  is  wholly  obliged ;  he 
alone,  because  then  it  is  his  own  act,  and  he  alone  can  hin- 
der it.    I  say,  he  must  not  go  baclc. 

4.  Bat  if  he  be  thrust  back  to  th$it  door,  where  if  he  had 
stood  at  first,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  let  in ;  be  is  no  more 
obliged  at  last  than  at  first :  he  that  ^  does  not  govern  his 
house  well,  and  hath  not  his  children  in  subjection,'  may  not, 
by  the  Apostle's  rule,  be  chosen  {  but  when  he  is  a  bishop, 
and  falls  into  the  calai9ity  of  having  evil  and  rebellious  chil- 
dren, thi/i  is  no  impediment  to  his  office  directly,  and  does. 
)lot  so  much  as  indirectly  pass  upon  him  any  irregularity. 

5.  But  then  as  to  the  rule  itself,  this  instance  is  fit  to  ex- 
plicate it.    For  parents  are  tied  to  rule  their  children,  ms^ii* 
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tcTB  to  govern  Ihcir  senrants ;  but  children  are  also  obliged 
to  be  gbyemable,  and  servants  must  be  obedient.  For  in  re^ 
lative  duties  every  man  mast  bear  his  own  bnrden^and  observe 
his  own  share  of  the  commandment. 


RULE  XIX. 

Custom  »  no  sufficient  Interpreter  of  the  Laws  if  Jesus  Christ* 

1.  Thuth  and  the  divine  commandments  need  no  prescrip- 
tion, but  have  an  intrinsic  warrant,i  and  a  perpetual  abode ; 
but  that  which  is  warranted  by  custom,  hath  but  an  acci- 
dental obligadon,  and  is  of  human  authority.  The  laws 
of  Christ  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  parents  of  custom ;  but  cus- 
tom cannot  introduce  a  divine  law  or  obligation :  our  cus- 
toms ought  to  be  according  to  Christ's  commandment :  but 
from  our  customs  we  cannot  conclude  or  infer  that  this  is  the 
will  or  command  of  Christ.  This  rule  is  Tertullian's  ■.  Veri- 
tati  nemo  prasscribere  potest,  non  spatium  temporum^  non 
patrocinia  personarum,  non  privilegium  regionum.  Ex  his 
enim  fere  consuetude  initiumab  aliqua  ignorantia  vel  simplici- 
tate  sortita,  in  usum  per  successionem  corroborata ;  et  ita  ad- 
versus  veritatem  vindicatur.  Sed  Dominus  noster  Christus 
'veritatem'  se,non '  consuetudinem,'  cognominavit.  Quodcun- 
que  adversus  veritatemsapit,  hoc  erit  hseresis,  etiam  vetus  con- 
suetudo  :*'  *'  No  man  can  prescribe  to  truth,  that  is,  to  any  pro- 
position or  commandment  evangelical.  For  customs  most 
commonly  begin  from  ignorance  or  weakness,  and  in  time  get 
strength  by  use,  till  it  prevail  against  right.  But  our  Lord 
Christ  does  not  call  himself  '  custom,'  but '  truth.'  Whatso- 
ever is  against  truth,  though  it  be  an  old  custom,  is  heresy, 
notwithstanding  its  long  continuance." 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  not  to  bar  custom  from  beixig 
of  use  in  the  exposition  of  the  sense  of  a  law  or  doctrine. 
For  when  it  is  certain  that  Christ  gave  the  law,  and  it  is  un- 
certain what  sense  was  intended  to  the  law,  custom  is  very 
useful  in  the  interpretation ;  that  is,  the  customs  of  the  first 
and  best  ages  of  the  church :  and  then  the  lojiger  the  cua- 

*  Di  VirgiiL  Vdud. 
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torn  did  ascend,  still  we  have  the  more  coi^fideoce^  because 
we  have  all  the  wise  and  good  men  of  so  many  age^  cqncuriing 
in  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  law.  Thus 
the  Apostle  gave  the  church  a  canon,  "  that  we  should  in.  all 
things  give  thanks :''  the  custom  of  the  ancient  church  did  i^ 
pursuance  of-this  rule  say  a  short  prayer,  and  give  thanks  at 
the  lighting  up  of  candles.  The  history  of  it  I  have  from  St. 
Basil^:"  Visum  estpatribus  nostris  beneficiuin  veaper,tini  la^- 
minis  non  silentio  suscipere,  sed  statim,  ut  apparuit,  grf  tias 
agere ;''  *^  They  said  grace  for  their  light  as  well  ^  fpr  their 
meat.'* — ^Tbis  custom  was  good ;  for  it  was  but  the  particular 
instance  of  a  general  duty. 

3.  But  then  custom  is  to  be  allowed  but  as  one  t(^i^ 
not  as  all :  it  is  the  best  argument,,  whan  we  have  no  better  ^ 
but  it  is  the  most  inartificial  of  all  arguments ;  and  a  pomr 
petent  reason  to  the  contrary  is  much  to  be  preferred  befprf 
a  great  and  long  prescribing  custom.  Both  these  propositionf 
are  severally  affirmed  by  the  fathers  of  the  churdb.  The  first 
by  St.  Austin  in  his  epistle  to  Casul^us.  **  In  bis  rebuSn  d# 
quibus  nihil  certi  statuit  Divina  Scriptura,  nobis  populi  De^ 
et  olim  justi,  statuta  majorum  pro  lege  tenenda  aunt ;  et  nicut 
prsvaricatores  legum  divinarum,  ita,  cont^mptores  conauetur 
dinum  ecclesiasticarum  coercepdi  sunt."  The  holy  Cat^oliQ 
church  is  certainly  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and.tberer 
fore  where  the  question  is  concerning  any  thing  that  i)i  ngt 
dear  in  Scripture,  the  customs  of  the  Catholic  churchy  arf 
not  to  be  despised ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  (where  the  contrary 
is  not  proved),  that  she  piously  endeavour^,  and  therefore  1% 
graciously  assisted  in  the  understanding  of  the  will  and  com* 
mandments  of  her  Lord :  and  in  this  sense,  custom  is  the  best 
interpreter,  because  there  is  no  better^  and  00  iplear^r  light 
shining  from  any  angel.  ,  .  , 

4.  Custom  can  thus,  in  oases  of  .destitution  of  other  to* 
pics,  declare  ^tbe  p^eaningof  a  law;  but  custom  of  itself 
cannot  be  the  interpreter  pf  the  will  of  Christ,  pr  a  sufficiisiit 
wajrrant  of  a  law,  or  immediately  bind  ^e  cphsciep^e,  as  if 
it  were  a  signification  of  the  diyinp  pleasure ;  mu^h  le^s  ought 
it  to  be  opposed  to  any  words  of  Scripture  or  rig^t  reason 
and  proper  argument,  derived  firom  thence^  And  that  is  the 
other  thing  which,  I  also  said,  is  taught  us  by  the  fathers  of 
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tlie  church.  So  St. Cyprian'':  ** Frastra  qQidam,  qui  ratione 
Vincuntar,  consoettidinem  nobis  opponunt^  quasi  consnetudo 
major  sit  Teritate,  ant  non  fnerit  in  spiritnalibus  seqnendom, 
si  melins  fnerit  it  S.  Spiritu  rerelatum ;''  "  In  vain  is  custom 
opposed  to  reason,  as  if  it  were  greater  than  truth :  not  cus- 
tom, but  that  which  is  best,  is  to  be  followed  by  spiritual 
persons,  if  any  thing  better  than  custom  be  repealed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

6.  All  good  customs  are  good  warranties  and  encourage- 
i&ents ;  but  whether  they  be  good  or  no  is  to  be  examined 
and  proved  by  the  rule  and  by  the  commandment :  and  there- 
fore the  custom  itself  is  but  an  ill  indication  of  the  command- 
ment ;  firom  whence  itself  is  marked  for  good,  or  eke  is  to  be 
rejected  as  reprobate  and  good  for  nothing.  **  Consuetudo 
auctbritati  cedat :  pravumusum  lex  et  ratio  rincat:  cumvero 
nee  sacris  canonibus  nee  humanis  legibas  consuetudo  obri- 
are  monstratur,  inconcussa  servanda  est,"  said  Isidore^ ;  '*  Let 
custom  yield  to  authority,  to  law,  and  to  reason ;  but  when 
it  agrees  with  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  let  it  be  kept 
invidate." 

6.  When  custom  is  consonant  to  some  other  instrument 
of  probation,  when  it  is  apparently  pious,  and  reasonable, 
and  of  the  analogy  of  fisdth,  it  is  an  excellent  corroborative 
and  defensative  of  truth,  and  warrant  to  the  conscience ;  but 
when  it  stands  alone;  or  hath  an  ill  aspect  upon  other  more 
reasonable  and  effective  ways  of  persuasion,  it  is  very  sus- 
picious and  very  dangerous,  and  is  commonly  a  very  ill  sign 
of  an  ill  cause,  or  of  corrupted  manners.  Cedrenus^  tells 
that  ''the  patriarch  Abraham  was  wont  to  say,  that  there  is 
great  difference  between  truth  and  custom ;  that  being  very 
faaid  to  be  found,  this,  whether  good  or  bad^  being  obvious 
to  every  eye :  and  which  is  worse,  by  following  custom  a 
man  gets  no  comfort  if  it  be  in  the  right,  and  no  great  shame 
if  it  be  in  ihe  vrrong,  because  he  relies  not  upon  his  own  rea* 
SOU)  but  the  judgment  of  old  men  that  lived  long  ago,  who 
whether  they  judged  wisely  or  foolishly  must  appear  by  some 
other  way :  but  this  he  will  find,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
leave  it,  diough  it  be  never  so  foolish  and  ridiculous." 

7.  Of  what  obligation  in  matters  of  practice;  and  of  what 

►    . .  .  ... 

^  Ad  Ja^iaa.  «  Iq  Sjhohjidm.  lib.  2. 

f  Uiit  CoBpctd.  IM  ib  Mioi  pag.  S5. 
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pergtuunonr  in  the  inquiries  of  trntfa,  ecclesiastical  customs 
are  to  be  esteemed,  I  shall  afterward  discourse  when  I  treat 
of  ecclesiastical  laws :  but  that  which  I  would  persuade  for 
the  present  is^  that  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  world  are 
but  an  ill  commentary  on  the  commandments  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

8.  (1.)  Because  evil  is  crept  into  most  of  the  manners  of 
men  ;  and  then  a  custom  is  most  likely  to  transmit  her  au- 
thority to  that  which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  "  Inter  causas 
malomm  nostrorum,  quod  vivimus  ad  exempla,  nee  ratione 
componhnnry  sed  consuetudine  abdncimur.  Quod  si  pauci 
facerent,  nolumus  imitari:  quum  plures  facere  coBperunt, 
quasi  honestius  sit  quia  firequentius,  sequimur,  et  recti  apud 
nos  locum  tenet  error,  ubi  publicus  factus  ei^t  :^'  so  Seneca 
complained :  **  It  is  one  great  cause  of  our  mischiefs,  that 
we  are  not  led  by  truth,  but  led  away  by  custom ;  as  if  a 
thing  were  the  honester  because  it  is  frequent;  and  error 
becomes  truth  when  it  is  common  and  public."  Excellent 
therefore  was  that  saying  of  Pope  Nicolas  I. :  *'  Parvus 
numerus  non  obest,  ubi  pietas  abundat :  magnus  non  pro- 
dest,  nbi  impietas  regnat  ;*'  ''  If  right  and  religion  be  on  our 
side,  the  smallness  of  our  company  is  nothing :  but  a  multi- 
tude cannot  justify  impiety.'^ 

9.  (2.)  Custom  in  moral  practices  becomes  a  law  to  men 
by  presMng  upon  their  modesty,  and  by  outfacing  tenth  and 
piety ;  so  that  unless  the  custom  have  warranty  from  the  law, 
it  hath  the  same  effect  against  a  law  as  for  it ;  and  therefore 
in  such  cases  is  at  no  hand  to  be  trusted,  but  at  every  hand 
to  be  suspected)  lest  it  make  it  necessary  that  men  become 
vicious.  The  customs  of  the  German  and  neighbour  nations 
so  expound  the  laws  of  Christ  concerning  temperance,  that 
if  by  their  measures  it  be  defined^  it  looks  so  like  intemper- 
ance,  as  milk  to  milk ;  and  the  common  customs  of  the  world 
expound  all  the  laws  of  the  blessed  Jesus  so  as  to  be  truly 
obligatory  at  no  time  but  in  the  danger,  or  in  the  article  of 
death:  but  certainly  it  is  but  an  ill  gloss,  that  evacuates  all 
the  holy  purposes  of  the  commandment ;  and  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  we  shall  see  numberless  numbers  of  the 
damned  hurried  to  their  sad  sufferings,  it  will  be  but  an  ill 
apology  to  say, '  I  did  as  all  the  world  almost  besides  me, 
by  whose  customs  I  understood  the  laws  of  the  gospel  to  a 
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sense  of  ease  and-  gentleoessi  and  not  by  the  severity  of  a 
few  morose  preachers/  Poggins  tells  of  a  Neapolitan  shep- 
herd»  that  against  Easter  going  to  confession^  he  told  his 
confessor,  with  a  tender  conscience  and  great  sorrow  of  heart, 
that  he  had  broken  the  holy  fast  of  Lent,  by  chance  indeedi 
but  yet  with  some  little  pleasure ;  for  when  he  was  pressing 
of  a  new  cheese,  some  of  the  whey  started  from  the  ves- 
sel and  leaped  into  his  mouth,  and  so  went  into  bis  stomach. 
The  priest  smiling  a  little  at  the  fantastic  conscience  of  the 
man,  asked  him  if  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  else.  The  shep- 
herd saying,  he  knew  of  nothing  else  that  did  or  ought  to 
trouble  him ;  his  confessor,  knowing  the  customs  of  those 
people  upon  the  mountains  of  Naples,  asked  him  if  he  had 
never  robbed  or  killed  any  strangers  passengers.  '  O  yes/ 
replied  the  diepherdi  *  I  have  often  been  at  that  employment ; 
but  that  we  do  every  day»  and  always  did  so,  and  I  hope  that 
is  no  sin  :'*^but  the  cheese,  the  forbidden  cheese}  stuck  in  bis 
stomach,  because  every  one  did  abominate  such  meat  npoa 
fasting*days :  only  the  custom  of  killing  and  stealing  bad 
hardened  his  heart  and  forehead  till  it  was  not  perceived. 

— —  dedit  hftDC  oonttgio  Itbem, 
St  4thti  !■  pliret ;  dcmi  %n%  toCw  Sa  agtU 
Udiiu  MBbie  eadit  ct  ponf  giM  porci, 
UvaqM  coaipacU  liTorm  dtuit  «b  iiva^ 

_  # 

10.  Evil  manners  begin  from  one  evil  man,  or  from  one 
weak  or  vicious  principle,  and  pass  on  to  custom,  and  then 
to  be  virtuous  is  singularity,  and  is  full  of  envy ;  and  con- 
cerning the  customs  of  the  world  it  is  ten  to  one  if  there  be 
not  some  foulness  in  them.  The  advice  therefore  of  St.  Cy- 
prian « is  a  good  compendium  of  this  inquiry :  *•  Consuetude, 
que  apud  quosdam  irrepserat,  impedire  non  debet,  quo  mi- 
nus Veritas  prsvaleat  etvincat;  nam  consuetudo  sineveri- 
tfite  vetustas  erroris  est :  propter  quod,  relicto  errore,  sequa* 
mur  veritatem ;  scientes,  quod  Veritas  vincit,  Veritas  valet  et 
invalescit  in  setemum,  et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  secula  seculorum:** 
♦*  Custom  ought  not  to  prevail  against  any  truth ;  but  truth, 
which  is  eternal,  will  live  and  prevail  for  ever  and  ever.  Cus- 
tom without  truth  is  btit  a  prescription  of  falsehood  and  irre- 
gularity." 

'  diT«B,  S«t.  f .  78L  Bnperti.  f  Ad  Pospti- 
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Question. 

1 1.  Upon  occasion  of  this  argument  it  is  seasooable,  and 
of  itself  a  v^iy  useful  inquiry.  Whether  the  cusjtomB  of  Jews 
and  gentiles,  or  indefinitiely  of  many  nations,  be  a  just  pre- 
sumption that  the. thing  so  practised  is  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  or  is  any  ways  to  be  supposed  to  be  consonant  to 
the  will  of  Qod. 

Answer. 

12.  To  this,  some  of  eminence  in  the  church  of  tlome 
knswer  affirmatively;   and  are  so  far  from  blushing,  that 
many  of  their  rites  are  derived  from  the  customs  of  heathens, 
that  they  own  it  as  a  thing  reasonable,  and  prudent,  and 
pious,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Gr^ory  sur^ 
named  Thaumaturgus, — who^as  St.  Gregory  ^  Nyssen  reports^ 
that  he  might  allure  the  common  people  to  the  love  of  Chrisr 
tianity,  gave  way  that  those  dances  and  solemn  sportai  which 
they  celebrate  to  the  honour  of  their  idols,  should  be  stil) 
retained,  but  diverted  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  departed; 
and  Baronius^  supposes  it  to  be  no  other  than- as  the  Israel- 
ites taking  of  the  silver  and  brass  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
employing  it  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.    And  in  par- 
ticular, the  custom  of  burning  candles  to  the  honour  of  th^ 
Virgin  Mary  he  imputes  to  the  same  principle,  and  owns  it 
to  be  of  heaUienish  extraction.  The  sam.e  also  is  in  divers  other 
instances  avowed  by  Polydore  Virgil^;  by  Fauchet^  in  his 
books  of  the  Antiquities  of  France ;  by  Du  Ghoul  ^,  Blondus% 
and  Bellarmine^  who  bring  this  as  an  argument  for  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  because  the  Jews,  the  Turks,  and  the  heav* 
thens,  did  believe  something  of  it ;  it  being  very  likely,  that 
what  almost  all  nations  consent  in,  derives  from  the  natural 
light  of  reas<m  which  is  common  to  all  men :  and  upon  this 
very  thing  Cardinal  Perron  p  boasts  in  the  behalf  of  the  serr 
vice  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  not  only  the  Oreeks,  an^ 

>>  Oret.  4e  ViU  S.  Grego.  Tbiom. 

i  Amiftl.  A.  D.  44.  Bed.  68.  et  A.D.  58.  leot  76,  77.  et  in  MtrtjToI.Ftlir, 

k  Pv  Inventor.  Rerum,  lib.  5*  ctp.  ff . 

>  Lib.  2.  cap.  9.  et  lib.  .5.  de  Origin.  Digait  Gall.  cap.  17, 

"  lib.  de  Religione  Romaifonini,  in  fine. 

■  In  lib.  1.  el  3.  de  Ronn  IVinrophante. 

*  Lib.  1.  4«  Pnrgatorio,  cap.  7.  se^&t.  Tertia  Ratio. 

f  Adf.  Regem  Jaoobmn  in  Prima  Inlanlia,  cap.  %• 
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many  other  Christian  churchesy  but  even  all  religions,  the 
Persians  and  the  Turks,  use  it. 

This  pretence  therefore  is  fit  to  be  considered. 

13.  (1 .)  Therefore  I  answer,  that  it  is  true  that  the  pri- 
mitive church  did  sometimes  retain  some  ceremonies,  vrhich 
the  heathens  used ;  but  they  were  such  ceremonies,  which 
had  no  relation  to  doctrine,  but  might  be  made  apt  for  order 
and  decent  ministries  external.    Such  were  the  garments  of 
the  priests,  lights,  girdles,  fasts,  vigils,  processions,  postures, 
festivals,  apd  the  like  :  and  they  did  it  for  good  reason  and 
with  good  effect;  that  the  people,  who  were  most  of  all 
amused  with  exterior  usages,  finding  many  of  their  own 
customs  adopted  into  Christianity,  might  with  less  prejudice 
attend  to  the  doctrines  of  that  persuasion,  which  so  readily 
complied  in  their  common  ceremonies.    This  did  well  enough 
at  first,  and  veas  a  prudent  imitation  of  the  practice  of  our 
great  Master^— who,  that  the  Jews  might  the  easier  pass 
tinder  liis  discipline  and  institution,  made  the  passages  as 
short,  and  the  difference  as  little,  as  could  be.    For  since  he 
would  retain  but  two  external  ministries  in  his  whole  insti- 
tution, he  took  those  rites,  to  which  the  Jews  had  been  ac* 
customed;  only  he  made  their  baptisms  sacramental,  and 
effective  of  great  purposes,  and  some  of  the  paschal  rites  he 
consecrated  into  the  highest  mystery;  retaining  apparent 
footsteps,  or  rather  bodies,  of  their  government  and  discipline 
ecclesiastical.     And  this  proceeding  we  find  owned  and  jus- 
tified by  St.  Austin  against  Faustus  the  Manichee,  and  St. 
Jerome  against  Vigiiantius,  and  Ephraim  Syrns  of  old ;  and 
of  later  times  by  Alcuinus^  Amalarius*',  and  by  Gratian*: 
and  who  please  to  see  it  more  largely  pleadeki  for,  may  read 
Mutius  Pansa's  *  Osculum  Christianee  et  Ethnicss  Philoso- 
phise,' and  Nicolaus  Mont-Georgius  'de  MosaioQ  Jure  Enu- 
cleando :'  and  that  it  may  be  reasonable  from  the  services  of 
such  men,  from  whom  we  justly  abhor,   to  borrow  some 
usages,  is  excellently  discoursed  of  by  Mr.  Hooker,  in  his 
fourth  book  of '  Ecclesiastical  Polity.' 

14.  'But  however  this  might  fit  the  necessities  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  infant  ages  of  the  church,  yet  they  ought 
not  to  be  done  easily,  but  ever  with  very  great  caution.  For 
though  it  served  a  present  turn,  yet  it  made  Christian  religioa 

^  De  DjfiB.  Offic.  *'  De  Offio.  Eoolet.  •  De  Conseofit. 
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less  simple  and  less  pure ;  but  by  becoming  n  mtsceDany  it 
became  worse  and  worse*  U  was  or  might  be  at  the  first  a 
''  complying  with  the  infinnkies  of  the  weak/'  a  pursuance  of 
St  Paurs  advice  so  to  do ;  but  when  these  weak  persons  are 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  religion,  and  that  to  dissent  is 
BOt  infirmity^  but  peevishness  and  pride^  or  wilfulness, — all 
compliance  and  condescension  are  no  longer  charity,  but  give 
confidence  to  their  error.  For  when  the  reaspnable  discourses 
of  the  religion  will  not  satisfy  the  supposed  weak  brother,  he 
that  complies  with  him,  confesses  his  the  better  way;  and 
when  learned  men  follow  the  ignorant  to  superstition,  they 
will  no  longer  call  it  compliance  and  condescension,  but  duty 
and  necessity  and  approbation.  A  good  man  will  go  a  little  out 
of  his  road  to  reduce  the  wandering  traveller;  but  if  be  will 
not  return,  it  will  be  an  unreasonable  compliance  to  go  along 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  wandering.  And  where  there  is 
any  such  danger  (as  in  most  cases  it  is),  we  have  the  exam- 
ple of  Ood  himself,  and  his  commandment^ expressly  given  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  abstain  from  all  com* 
munion  with  the  gentiles,  their  neighbours,  evep  in  things 
indiflferent ;  and  that  they  should  destroy  the  very  monuments 
and  rituals,  and  the  very  materials,  of  their  religion,  lest,  by 
such  a  little  compliance,  they  be  too  iar  tempted.  And  thus 
also  they  did  sometime  in  the  primitive  church ;  for  Ter- 
tuUian^  because  the  gentiles  used  in  the  services  of  their 
idoU  to  sit  down  immediately  after  they  had  prayed,  woidd 
not  have  the  Christians  do  so,  though  the  ceremony  of  itself 
was  wholly  indifierent.  And  when  many  Christian  churches 
had  taken  some  gentile,  ceremonies  into  their  Christmas  so* 
lemnity,  being  occasioned  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ  hJl^ 
ing  on  the  calends  of  Janui^ryy  or  the  new-year's  day,  they 
were  not  only  forbidden  in  the  council  of  Auxerre  \  but  the 
church  did  particularly  appoint  private  litanies,  processions, 
and  austerities,  to  be  used  for  three  days  with  the  twelve  of 
Christmas,  **  ad  calcand^m  gentilium  consuetudinem,"  **  to. 
destroy  and  countermine  the  superstitious  customs  of  the 
heathen,'^  which,  by  the  compliance  and  fondness  of  some 
Christians,  had  dishonoured  the  excellency  and  innocency  of 
the  Christmas  festivity;  as  we  find  noted  by  the  fathers  of 

^  Dent.  Tii.  5.  xii.  4.  «  De  Orel.  cip.  If, 

*  Concil.  AoUiiQilor.  cap.  1. 
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the  sjmod^  of  Taron.  Sometimes  there  had  been  reason  to 
tetain  these  things :  but  when,  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
some  weak-hearted  Christians  did  shelter  themselves  under 
the  coTer  of  such  symbolical  ceremonies,  and  escaped  the 
confession  of  Christianity  by  doing  some  things  of  like 
custom,'-*H>r  when  the  folly  and  levity  of  Christianity,  by 
these  instraments,  passed  on  to  vanity  or  superstition, — then 
the  church  with  care  did  forbid  the  retaining  of  heathenish 
customs,  which  had  been  innocent  but  for  such  accidents. 
In  these  things  the  church  may  lose  her  liberty,  so  that "  all 
things  be  done  to  edification/' 

15.  (2.)  But  if  the  customs  and  rites  be  such,  as  are 
founded  upon  any  point  of  doctrine,  whatsoever  it  be  that 
derives  from  pagan  customs,  must  also  be  imputed  to  their 
doctrines ;  and  then  to  follow  their  customs,  will  be  also  to 
mingle  the  religions,  to  blend  light  and  darkness,  and  to  join 
Christ  with  Belial.    It  had  been  a  material  objection,  which 
Faustus  the  Manichee  made  against  the  Catholics,  that  they 
did  remove  the  worship  from  idols,  and  give  it  to  saints  ami 
martyrs.    St.  Austin,  who  was  to  answer  the  objection,  could 
not  justify,  but  did  deny  the  fact,  as  to  that  instance  and 
some  few  others  :  for  the  custom  of  the  nations,  in  such 
cases,  was  no  arguraent,'but  an  objection.    From  these  pre« 
Daises  it  will  appeso'  to  be  but  a  weak  pretence  to  say,  that 
'  if  many  nations  and  religions  agree  in  such  a  ceremony,  or 
auch  an  opinion,  it  will  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  light 
of  nature.' — For  there  are  not  many  propositions,  in  all  which 
nature  can  teach ;  and  we  should  know  but  a  very  few  thiaga^ 
if  we  did  not  go  to  school  to  God,  to  tutors,  to  experience, 
imd  to  necessity.    This  pretence  would  not  only  establish 
purgatory,  but  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  multitude  of 
gods,  and  idololatrical  services,  and  very  many  superstitions, 
and  trifling  observances,  and  confidence,  in  dreams,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  beasts,  and  many  things  more  than  can  well  be- 
comie  or  combine  with  Christianity.    When  not  duly  some 
nations,  but  all,  agree  in  a  proposition,  it  is  a  good  corrobo- 
rative, a  good  second  to  our  persuasions,  but  not  a  principal ; 
it  gives  advantage,  but  not  establishment ;  ornament,  but  not 
foundation,  to  a  truth :  which  thing  if  it  had  been  better  ob« 
served  by  the  Christians,  who,  from  the  schools  pf  Plato^ 

7  CoBcil.  Tnnw.  f .  oiB.  13. 
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Cfaiyaippttfl,  Aristotle,  and  Epicurus,  came  into  the  schools  ot 
Christ,  or  from  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  into  the  ser-* 
vices  of  the  church,  Christianity  had  been  more  pure  and  un^^ 
mingled  thanut  this  day  we  find  it«  The  ceremony  of  sprink-^ 
ling  holy  water  was  a  heathenish  rite,  used  in  the  sanctifica^ 
tions  and  lustrations  of  the  Capitol,  as  Alexander  ab  Alex* 
andro  rdiates :  but  because  this  is  not  a  ceremony  of  order 
or  circumstance,  but  pretends  to  some  real  effect,  and  deriyes 
not  from  Christ  or  his  apostles,  but  from  the  gentiles>  and 
relies  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  such  ceremonies,  it 
is  not  justifiable.    Burning  candles  by  dead  bodies  was  in- 
nocent and  useful  to  them,  that  attended  in  the  yigils  before 
interment ;  but  when  they  took  this  from  the  custom  of  the 
heathens,  who  thought  those  lights  useful  to  the  departed 
souls,  they  gare  a  demonstration  by  the  event  of  things  that 
they  did  not  do  well :  for  the  Christians  also  derived  a  su- 
perstitious opinion  along  with  the  ceremony,  and  began  to 
think  that  those  lights  did  entertain  the  souls  in  those  ceme- 
teries: and  this  produced  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Elibe- 
lis  ',  that  wax-candles  should  not  be  burnt  in  the  daytime, 
^  lest  the  spirits  of  the  dead  be  disturbed.''    Now  when  any 
&lse  principle  is  in  the  entry  of  the  ceremony,  or  attends 
upon  it,  or  any  superstition  be  in  the  progress  or  in  the  end 
of  it,  any  scandal,  or  any  danger, — such  customs  are  not  at 
all  to  be  followed,  such  rituals  are  not  to  be  imitated  or 
transcribed :  that  is,  no  custom  is  a  warranty  for  any  evil. 


RULE  XX. 

The  Measure  of  Perfection  and  Obedience  expected  Ojf  Christians, 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Jews,  even  in  moral  Duties  com* 
tnon  to  them  and  us.  .     .     . 

"I.  It  matters  not,  whether  Christ's  law  have  m  it  more  pre- 
cepts than  were  in  the  law  of  Moses  :  our  work  is  set  before 
na,  and  we  are  not  concerned  h6w  much  they  had  to  do;  and 
in  most  of  the  instances  which  are,  or  are  said  to  be,  new 
commandments,  it  may  also  be  said  of  them  as  it  Was  by  the 
Apostle  concerning  charity,  "  This  is  a  new  commandment," 
)tnd  **  This  is  an  old  commandment  ;*'  there  b^ing,  at  least  in 
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most  instancefly  an  obligation  upon  them  to  do  what  was  of 
itself  good  and  perfective  of  human  natare^  and  an  imitation 
of  the  eternal  law  of  God,  a  conformity  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. This  is  true  as  to  the  material  part :  but  then  because 
that  which  was  an  old  commandment,  is  also  made  a  new 
commandment,  and  established  upon  better  promises,  and 
endeared  by  new  instances  of  an  infinite  love  ;  and  we  onr« 
selves  are  enabled  by  more  excellent  graces,  and  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  made  to  all  that  ask  him ;  it  is  infinitely 
reasonable  to  think,  that  because  this  new  commandment  sa- 
peradds  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  it  must  introduce  some- 
thing new  at  least  in  the  manner,  or  measure  of  obedience. 

2.  They  and  we  are  both  of  us  to  pray ;  but  we  are  com- 
manded to  pray  '  fervently,*  frequently, '  continually.'    They 
were  to  be  charitable,  and  so  are  we  :  but  they  were  tied  to 
be  so  to  their  friends  and  to  their  neighbours,  but  we  to  our 
enemies;  and  though  in  some  instances,  they  were  tied  to  be 
80,  yet  we  are  bound  in  more ;  more  men  are  our  neighbours, 
and  more  are  our  brethren,  and  more  is  our  duty.  They  were 
to  do  them  no  hurt ;  but  we  must  do  them  good.  They  were 
to  forgive  upon  submission  and  repentance ;  but  we  must  in** 
vite  them  to  repentance,  and  we  must  ofier  pardon.    They 
were  to  give  bread  to  their  needy  brother ;  but  we  are  in  some 
cases  to  give  our  lives.    They  were  to  love  God  **  with  all 
their  soul  and  with  all  their  strength :"  and  though  we  cannot 
do  more  than  this,  yet  we  can  do  more  than  they  did ;  for  our 
strengths  are  more,  our  understandings  are  better  instructed, 
our  shield  is  stronger,  and  our  breastplate  broader,  and  our 
armour  of  righteousness  is  of  more  proof  than  theirs  was. 
Dares  and  Entellus  *  did  both  contend  with  all  their  strength ; 
but  because  Entellus  had  much  more  than  the  other,  he  was 
the  better  champion. 

3,  (1.)  This  rule  does  principally  concern  Christian 
churches  and  communities  of  men  :  that  their  laws  be  more 
holy ;  that  the  condition  of  the  subjects  be  more  tolerable ; 
that  wars  be  not  so  easily  commenced ;  that  they  be  with 
more  gentleness  acted ;  that  the  laws  of  Christ  be  enforced ; 
that  malefactors  be  not  permitted ;  that  vice  be  more  discou- 
raged ;  that  nothing  dishonourable  to  religion  be  permitted  ; 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  all  capacities  be  advanced ;  that 
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^18  ministers  be  honoured  dnd  maintained  according  to  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  present  ministry  and  the  relation  to  Christ's 
priesthood;  that  the  public  and  honorary  monuments  of 
it  be  preserved^  and  virtue  properly  encouraged ;  and  great 
public  care  taken  for  the  advantageous  ministry  of  souls, 
which  are  the  proper  purchase  of  our  Redeemer, — that  in  all 
things  Christ  may  be  honoured  by  us  more  than  Moses  was 
by  them,  and  that  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  be  more  glo-» 
rified  than  he  was  in  the  Levitical  government* 

4.  (2.)  This  also  concerns  single  persons ;  that  they  cer« 
fainly  abstain  from  all  those  imperfections  of  duty  which 
were  either  permitted  in  the  law,  or  introduced  by  the  com- 
mentaries of  their  doctors,  or  inferred  by  the  general  decli-^ 
nation  of  their  first  piety,  and  the  corruption  of  manners* 
The  Jews  would  not  take  usury  of  a  needy  Jew,  but  of  a 
needy  stranger  they  would :  but  we  must  consider  them  with 
a  more  equal  eye;  we  must  be  charitable  to: all:  for  to  a 
Christian  no  man,.that  needs  and  asks  him,  is  a  stranger.  The 
Jews  had  great  liberty  of  divorces  indulged  to  them;  a  Chris-' 
tian  bath  not  the  same :  but  in  that  in  which  he  is  permitted, 
he  is  not  to  be  too  forward. 

5.  (3.)  In  matters  of  duty,  a  Christian  is  to  expound  his  ob« 
ligation  to  the  advantage  of  piety,  to  security  of  obedience,  to 
the  ease  of  his  brother,  and  the  pressing  upon  himself:  that 
whatever  be  the  event  of  his  temporal  affairs,  he  secure  his  spi- 
ritual interest,  and  secure  justice  though  to  the  Ibss  of  his  mo- 
ney, and  in  all  doubts  determine  for  duty  rather  than  for  inte- 
rest :  the  Jewa  went  notbeyond  the  letter  of  the  commandment* 

6.  (4.)  In  the  interior  acts  of  virtue,  a  Christian  is  to  be 
more  zealous,  forward,  operative,  and  busy,  frequent  and 
fervent :  he  must  converse  with  God  by  a  more  renewed  in- 
tercourse, give  himself  no  limits,  always  striving  to  go 
forward,  designing  to  himself  no  measure  but  infinite  in  the 
imitation  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  the  excellences  of 
his  most  holy  Son* 

7.  (5.)  In  the  exterior  acts  of  virtue>  Christians  must, 
according  to  their  proportion,  be  ashamed  to  be  outdone  by 
Jews,  not  only  in  what  they  did  in  obedience,  but  also  in 
what  they,  in  good  and  prudent  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did 
expend  or  act :  I  say,  what  they  did  act  in  good  and  prudent 
zeal  for  their  law.    That  they  adorned  their  temple,  freely 

VOL.   XIII.  Q 
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gave  contributions  for  its  support  and  oroalneht*  loved  fXL  off 
their  persuasion,  endeavoured  to  get  proselytes ;  and  therefore 
are  in  these  things  not  only  to  be  imitated,  but  to  be  outdone, 
because  all  this  was  a  prudent  and  zealous  prosecution  of 
their  duty.  But  when,  in  zeal,  they  did  not  only  love  their 
own  sect,  but  hate,  and  persecute,  and  were  uncivil  to,  aU 
of  another  persuasion, — this  was  zeal  indeed ;  but  it  was  foUy 
too  and  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  imitated 
by  Christians,  who  are  the  servants  of  the  Spirit. 

8.  (6.)  Where  Christians  are  left  to  their  liberty  in  those 
instances,  in  whidi  the  Jews  were  bound.  Christians  ougllt 
freely  to  do  as  much  as  they  did  by  constraint  and  by  neces- 
sity: for  then  properly  we  do  more  than  they,  when  we 
voluntarily  choose  what  was  imposed  on  them :  it  is  not  more 
work,  but  it  is  more  love.  Thus  the  Jews  were  bound  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  Levites :  we  are  commanded  to  maintain  them 
honourably:  but  because  tithes  is  not  in  the  commandment 
to  us,  we  ought  to  supply  the  want  of  a  command  by  the 
abundance  of  love;  and,  in  this,  there  is  no  abatement  to 
be  made  but  by  what  did  concern  the  nation  in  some  spe- 
cial relation,  necessity,  or  propriety.  God  was  pleased  to 
make  the  more  ample  provision  for  tiie  tribe  of  Levi,  because 
they  had  no  inheritance  amongst  their  brethren;  thej  had 
no  portion  in  the  division  of  the  land.  Now  because  the 
Christian  clergy  had  a  capacity  of  lands  and  other  provisions, 
there  is  not  all  the  same  reason  in  the  quantity  of  their 
appartiment  as  was  in  the  assignation  of  the  Levitical  portion* 
Now  when  any  such  thing  can  intervene  and  enter  into  con- 
sideration, it  most  be  allowed  for  in  the  proportions  of  in* 
crease,  which  are  demanded  of  the  Christian.  The  Jews 
gave  great  contribution  to  the  temple ;  but  it  was  but  one ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  every  Christiaii 
church  in  such  a  multitude  should  be  adorned  and  rich  like 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

9.  (7.)  Where  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  equally  left  to 
their  liberty,  it  is  infinitely  reasonable  and  agreeable  .to  the 
excellency  of  the  religion,  that  Christians  should  exceed  the 
Jews.  Thus  we  find,  tiiat,  at  the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle^ 
the  Jews  brought  silver  and  gold  and  other  materials,  till  they 
had  too  much,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  cease  and 
.bring  no  more.    Now  when  an  occasion  as  great  in  itself^ 
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hXkA  more,  proportionable  to  tbe  religion^  calls  upon  ns  for 
an  oflTeriiig  aftd  roluntary  contribution,  if  the  instafice  be  iqi 
.a  matter  aa  proportionable  to  the  gospel  as  that  was  to  th^ 
Jaw.  of  Mopesi  the  excellency  of  the  religion  and  the  dignity 
of  the  work  and  the  degree  of  our  grace  and  love,  require  of 
us  to  be  more  ready  and  more  liberal  in  equal  proportions. 

lOw  (8,)  In  those  graces,  which  are  proper  to  the  gospel^ 
that  is,  such  which  are  the  peculiar  of  Christians*  literally 
and  plainly  exacted  of  us#  and  but  obscurely  insinuated,  or 
coUatemlly  and  by  the  Qopsequence  of  something  else  re- 
quired of  them*  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  obedience  whicli 
we  owe,  should  be  more  ready*  the  actions  more  frequent,  the 
degrees  more  intense ;  because  eyery  advantage  in  the  comr 
mandment  hath  no  other  end  but  to  be  an  advance  of  our 
duty  t  and  what  was  obscurely  commanded,  can  be  but  dully 
paid  2  while  the  Cbristiai^'s  duty  must  be  brisk  and  poten( 
and  voluntary  and  early  imd  forward  ig^d  intense,  in  propor- 
tion to  greater  meroiei^  received,  to  a  better  law,  to  a  mora 
determined  conscience,  to  a  clearer  revelation,  to  more  ter- 
rible tbreatenings*  and  to  the  better  promises  of  the  go»* 
pel :  all  which  are  so  many  conjug^ons  of  aid,  and  in^ 
stances  of  a  mighty  grace..  Ajad  therefore  Christians  are  to 
be  more  humble,  more  patient*  more  qharitable,  more  b  un-' 
tiful,  greater  despisers  of  the  world,  greater  lords  over  alj 
Iheir  passions,  Uian.tbe  Jews  w^re  obliged  to  be  by  the  con* 
sequences  of  their  law. 

11.  (9.)  When  this  comes  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in 
any  particular  inquiry  of  conscience,  every  Christian  is  not 
to  measure  his  actions  by  proportion  to  the  best,  and  the  rart 
persons  und^r  the  Mosaic  law,  in  their  best  and  heroic 
actions.  For.  who  can.do  more  than  David  did,  after  h^  had 
procured  the  waters  of  Bethlehem  to  cool  his  intolerable 
thirst,  bat  to  deny  his  appetite,  and  refuse  to  drink  the  price 
of  blood?  who  can  do  more  than  he  did,  and  would  have 
done,  towards  the  building  of  the  temple  i  who  can  give  better 
testimony  of  duty  to  his  prince  than  he  did  to  Saul  i  who 
can,  with  more  valour  and  confidence,  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord  i  who  can,  with  more  care,  provide  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  beauty  and  orderly  ministries  of  the  tabernacle? 
who  can,  with  more  devotion,  compose  and  sing  hymns  to  th^ 
honour  of  God ;  in  these  and  such  as  these  David  was  ezem* 

q2 
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plary ;  and  so  was  Moses  for  meekness,  and  Job  for  patience, 
and  Manasses  for  repentance,  and  Abraham  for  fiiith,  and 
Jacob  for  simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  Enoch  for  devotion : 
these,  in  their  several  periods,  before  and  under  the  law, 
were  the  great  lights  of  their  ages,  and  set  in  eminent  places 
to  invite  forward  the  remiss  piety  of  others,  alluring  them  by 
the  beauty  of  their  flames  to  walk  in  their  light  and  by  their 
example.  And  it  is  well,  if  Christians  would  do  as  well  as 
these  rare  personages  in  their  several  instances.  But  as  some 
women  are  wiser  than  some  men,  and  yet  mien  are  the  more 
msderstanding  sex,  and  have  the  prerogative  of  reason  and 
of  government ;  so  though  some  persons  of  the  old  religions 
were  better  than  many  of  the  new  (of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ),  yet  the  advantage  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
Christian  church,  which  must  produce  some  persons  as  ex- 
emplary in  many  graces  as  any  of  these  hath  been  in  any  one. 
12.  (10.)  But  then  as  to  single  persons  ;  1.  Every  man 
must  observe  those  increases  of  duty,  which  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, either  by  way  of  new  sanction,  or  new  interpretation, 
superadded  to  the  old,  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount. 

2.  Every  man  must  do  in  proportion  to  all  the  aids  of  the 
Spirit,  which  the  gospel  ministers,  all  that  he  can  do :  which 
proportion  if  he  observes,  it  will,  of  itself,  amount  to  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  Moses's  law,  because  he  hath  more  aids* 

3.  He  must  be  infinitely  removed  from  those  sins,  to 
which  they  were  prepense,  and  which  made  God  to  remove 
them  out  of  his  sight ;  such  as  were,  idolatry,  the  admit- 
ting  of  strange  gods,  infidelity,  obstinacy,  hypocrisy,  and 
sensual  low  appetites  :  because  these  were  the  crimes  of 
an  ignorant  uninstructed  people  in  respect  of  what  the  Chris- 
tian is  ;  and  for  a  Christian  to  be  an  idolater,  or  easily  di- 
vorced, or  incredulous,  as  they  were,  is  therefore  the  more 
intolerable,  because  it  is  almost  removed  from  his  possibili- 
ties ;  he  can  scarce  be  tempted  to  such  things,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

4.  There  is  no  other  positive  measures  of  his  duty,  but 
that  which  can  have  no  measure  itself,  and  that  is  love ;  and  a 
Christian  must  therefore  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  sub*- 
jects  of  Moses's  law,  because  they  must  do  all  their  works  in 
faith  and  love;  in  faith,  to  make  them  accepted,  though  they 
be  imperfect ;  in  love,  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  they  can 
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be.  Now  he  that  loves,  will  think  every  thing  too  little :  and 
he  that  thinks  so,  will  endeavour  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it 
better  :  and  Christians, — that  have  greater  experience  of 
God,  and  understand  the  nature  of  charity,  and  do  all  of  them, 
explicitly  and  articulately,  long  after  the  glories  of  an  eternal 
love,  and  know  that  all  increase  of  grace  is  a  proceeding  to- 
wards glory, — need  no  other  argument  to  enforce  the  duty, 
and  no  other  measure  to  describe  the  duty  of  this  rule,  but 
to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  his  religion,  the  commandments^ 
the  endearments,  the  aids,  the  example,  the  means :  all 
which  are  well  summed  up  by  St.  John  ^ ;  **  Beloved,  we  are 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be; 
but  we  know,  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him; 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is :  and  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope,  purifieth  himself  as  God  is  pure :" — that  is,  we  are, 
for  the  present,  children  of  God  by  adoptioui  sealed  with  his 
Spirit,  renewed  by  regeneration,  justified  by  his  grace,  and 
invited  forward  by  most  glorious  promises,  greater  than  we 
understand.  Now  he  that  considers  this  state  of  things, 
and  hopes  for  that  state  of  blessings,  will  proceed  in  duty 
and  love  towards  the  perfections  of  God,  never  giving  over  till 
he  partake  of  the  purities  of  God  and  his  utmost  glories. 

1  add  no  more  but  this,  that,  in  the  measures  of  the  prac- 
tice of  this  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  what  is  made  by 
the  careless  lives  of  Christians  and  their  lazy  and  unholy 
principles.  At  the  rate  as  Christians  usually  do  live,  it  is 
hard  to  know  how,  and  in  what  instances,  and  in  what  de* 
grees,  our  obedience  ought  to  be  more  humble  and  more  di« 
ligent  than  that  of  Moses's  disciples.  But  they  that  love, 
will  do  the  thing,  and  so  understand  the  rule*  ^*  ObeditQ^et 
intelligetis ;"  ^*  Obey,  and  ye  shall  understand/' 

Concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  most 
holy  Jesus,  I  know  of  no  other  material  consideration 
here  to  be  inserted.  Only  there  are  several  pretences 
of  exterior  and  accidental  means  of  understanding  the 
laws  of  Christ,  which  because  they  are  derived  from 
the  authority  or  from  the  discourses  of  men,  they  are 
more  properly  to  be  considered  in  the  rules  concerning 
human  laws, — which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  book> 
where  the  reader  may  expect  them* 
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OF  HUMAN  LAWS  IN  OBNBRAL;    AND  WHAT   OBLIGATION 
THEY   PASS    UPON    THE   CONSCIENCE. 

RULE  I. 

The  Conadaice  w  properly  mid  dkedh/,  acHvefy  and  pamvefy, 
wid^  Pahu  cf  Sim  and  Pwmhnent,  obUgsd  to  obey  the 
Laiotof  Men. 

1.  That  the  laws  of  God  and  man  are  the  great  measures 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  eyil»  of  that  which  is  to  be 
followed,  and  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  manners  of  men,  and 
the  intercourses  of  societies, — ^is  infinitely  certain  and  univer- 
sally confessed*  Since  therefore  human  laws  are  one  moiety 
of  the  rule  and  measure  of  conscience,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  obey  our  lawful  superiors  in  what  they  command, — ^it  is 
naturally  consequent  to  this,  that  we  acknowledge  the  con- 
science bound, — and  that,  in  human  laws  as  well  as  in  divine^ 
liioug^  according  to  their  several  proportions,  the  conscience 
ought  to  be  instructed.  And  indeed  there  is  more  need  of 
preachers  in  the  matter  of  divine  laws,  and  more  need  of 
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wiie  aad  pmdeat  gaides  in  the  matter  of  human  laws.  For 
the  laws  of  Ood  are  wiser  and  plainer,  few  and  lasting,  ge- 
neral and  natural,  perceived  by  necessity,  and  understood  by 
the  easiest  notices  of  things;  and  therefore  men  have  more 
need  to  be  called  upon  to  obey,  than  taught  how ;  and  there- 
fore here  the  preacher's  office  is  most  necessary  and  most  re- 
quired. But  human  laws  are  sometimes  intricate  by  weak- 
ness, sometimes  by  design,  sometimes  by  an  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity :  they  are  contingent,  and  removed  far  from  the  ex- 
periences of  most  men ;  they  are  many  and  particular,  diffi- 
cult and  transient,  various  in  their  provisions,  and  alterable 
by  many  parts  and  many  vrays :  and  yet  because  the  con- 
science is  all  the  way  obliged,  she  hath  greater  need  of  being 
conducted  than  in  the  other,  where  every  wise  man  can  bet- 
ter be  a  guide  in  the  little  intrigues,  and  every  child  can  walk 
in  the  plain  way. 

2.  But  our  first  inquiry  is.  Whether  the  conscience  be 
obliged  or  no.  For  if  conscience  be  not,  then  nothing  is 
concerned  but  prudence,  and  care  that  a  man  be  safe  from 
the  rods  and  axes :  but  then  the  world  would  quickly  find, 
that  fear  would  be  but  a  weak  defence  to  her  laws ;  which 
force,  or  wit,  or  custom,  or  riches,  would  so  much  enervate, 
or  so  oflen  evacuate.  And  therefore  the  greatest  case  of 
conscience  in  this  whole  matter  is,  <  Whether  it  be  a  matter 
of  conscience  as  well  as  of  prudence  and  security  to  obey  the 
laws  of  man.'-— And  this  question  is  so  dubious  and  unre- 
solved, that  Cajetan  and  Henricus  de  Oandavo  did  suppose 
it  fit  to  be  determined  by  the  pope  '  in  cathedra,'  as  thinking 
it  otherwise  to  be  indeterminable.  The  reasons  of  doubting 
^e  these ; 

3.  (1.)  Because  Ood  only  is  Lord  of  consciences,  he  only 
can  discern  the  secret  that  is  there,  and  he  only  can  punish 
there ;  and  therefore  to  suppose  any  band  upon  conscience 
from  human  laws,  would  be  to  divest  Ood  of  his  royalty : 
none  but  he  who  is  Ka^ioyvwami^, '  the  Searcher  of  the  heart' 
and  mind  of  man,  can  give  laws  to  it;  for  none  else  can  take 
cognizance,  or  give  a  compulsory. 

4.  (2.)  The  conscience  is  seated  in  the  understanding,  as 
I  have  already  *  proved :  but  that  is  an  imperious  faculty  that 
acknowledges  no  superior  but  Ood ;  because  he  only  being 

«  lib.  1.  raid  1. 
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infalliUe,  he  only  can  instruct  and  inform  it  rightly,  none 
else  can  have  power  over  it  For  the  understanding  hath  a 
proper  way  of  being  ruled.  The  will  is  ruled  by  empire,  but 
the  understanding  by  doctrine ;  that  is  governed  by  com- 
mand, this  by  argument ;  the  will  by  power,  the  understand- 
ing by  truth :  now  because  God  only  is  truth,  and  every  man 
a  liar,  God  only  can  rule  the  understanding,  which  is  the 
court  of  conscience. 

5.  (3.)  To  submit  the  conscience  to  any  law  or  power  of 
man,  is  to  betray  our  Christian  liberty :  for  Christ  having  set 
us  free  from  all  the  bondage  even  of  that  law,  which  God 
himself  made  and  gave  to  Moses, — ^he  having  alleviated  the 
burden  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  left  the  Jews  at  liberty 
to  be  governed  as  they  pleased  themselves,  would  not  take 
off  the  laws  of  God  to  impose  upon  us  the  laws  of  men ;  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christian  liberty,  but  a  freedom 
from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances, 
and  the  laws  of  men :  for  that  which  the  preachers  speak  of, 
a  liberty  from  sin,  and  from  hell,  and  the  grave,-*l.  This  is 
rather  a  deliverance  than  a  liberty,  a  rescue  from  an  evil  of 
another  nature,  not  a  state  of  freedom  and  ease.  2.  As  many 
men  have  ordered  their  theology,  we  are  so  far  from  having 
a  liberty  from  sin,  that  they  have  left  us  nothing  else  but  a 
liberty  to  sin ;  and  indeed  we  have  no  liberty  or  freedom 
from  sin  as  long  as  we  are  alive,  but  we  are  always  in  war 
and  contention,  which  is  worse  than  death ;  and  so  many 
men  are  always  captive  under  sin,  and  all  men  do  so  often 
obey  it  (and  **  his  servants  we  are,  to  whom  we  do  obey**), 
that  we  have  little  resMSon  to  boast  of  Christian  liberty  in  that 
sense.  3.  St.  Paul  using  the  word  '  liberty,'  and  speaking 
of  the  advantages  of  Christians  in  this,  instances  it  only  in 
being  freed  from  those  ordinances  of  Moses,  and  the  impo- 
sitions, which  some  philosophers  or  some  sects  of  men  would 
bring  upon  the  cpnscience.  4,  Liberty  from  sin,  or  Christian 
liberty,  in  this  sense,  is  nothing  but  a  tropical  expression,  a 
metaphor  and  similitude ;  and  therefore  is  not  that  real  pri- 
vilege, by  which  we  were  materially  advantaged  upon  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  result  of  which 
considerations  is,  that  all  Christians  are  free  men,  servants 
of  Christ,  ^d  of  nope  else,  it  being  an  express  commandi! 
ment,  and  thi^(  strengthe|ied  with  a  reason,  "  Ye  are  bought 
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with  a  price^  be  ye  not  the  sertrants  of  men  ^  '^  which  at 
least  must  be  understood  of  conscience,  and  the  mind  of 
men. 

6.  (4.)  For  granting  it  to  be  lawful  for  men  to  make  laws, 
yet  that  these  laws  cannot  bind  the  consciencet  it  appears 
plainly  in  this ;  that  whatever  laws  of  the  chufch  are  made 
concerning  any  rite  or  ceremony,  let  it  be  never  so  necessary 
or  fitting  that  they  be  obeyed,  yet  the  things  do  not  become 
intrinsically  necessary,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  thought 
80, — ^lest,  expressly  against  the  commandment  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  we  "teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men."  To  keep  holidays  may  be  very  good,  so  that  we  ob- 
serve them  to  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  thinks  it  necessary  and- 
a  direct  duty,  wrongs  his  own  conscience :  which  demon- 
strates that  conscience  is  free,  when  every  thing  else  is 
bound.  You  may  fast  when  you  are  commanded  by  your 
superior,  but  you  must  not  think  that  fasting  is  a  part  of  the 
divine  service ;  that  is,  though  man  commands  fasting,  yet 
Grod  does  not :  and  then  if  man  of  himself  does  bind  the 
conscience,  he  hath  a  power  equal  to  God,  and  can  make 
divine  commandment :  but  if  a  man  cannot  do  so,  then  the 
conscience  is  free,  and  not  tied  by  human  laws. 

7.  (5.)  If  human  laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  then  it  is 
put  into  the  power  of  man  to  save  or  damn  his  brother ;  not 
directly,  but  upon  the  consequence  of  his  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience, which  is  all  that  is  done  by  the  laws  of  God ; 
and  men  shall  have  power  to  make  more  ways  to  the  devil, 
to  make  the  strait  way  to  heaven  yet  straiter,  and  the  way  to 
hell,  which  is  already  broad  enough,  yet  wider  and  more  re- 
ceptive of  miserable  and  perishing  souls. 

8.  (6.)  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  and 
so  of  every  grace :  that  is,  he  only  can  give  it,  and  he  only 
€:an  take  it  away.  Since  therefore  that  which  makes  a  sin, 
destroys  the  grace,  no  human  authority  can  make  an  aotipn 
to  be  a  sin ;  because  no  human  power  can  dispose  of  grace 
or  take  it  away. 

9.  (7.)  In  the  instance  of  civil  power  and  civil  laws  the 
case  is  more  certdn,  for  this  reason ;  because  the  civil  power 
cannot  remit  sins,  therefore  neither  can  they  bind  to  sin : 
ail4  frpm  hence  it  will  follow,  that,  supposing  ecclesiastical 

^  1  Cor.  ?u.  25. 
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laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  yet  the  civil  cannot.  But  then 
as  for  the  ecclesiastical  power  and  laws,  they  also  are  as  in- 
Talid  upon  another  account, — ^because  the  church,  having  no 
external  compulsory,  can  only  bind  in  those  things  where 
Ck>d  hath  already  bound ;  and  therefore  can  make  no  laws 
of  onr  own,  but  what  are  already  made  by  a  higher  power, 
gnd  consequently  cannot  bind  to  sin,  but  there  where  the 
conscience  is  already  bound  by  God.  And  if  the  church 
should  inflict  her  censures  for  any  thing,  that  were  not,  of 
itself,  a  sin  against  God, — as  for  not  paying  the  fees  of  the  spi- 
ritual court,  for  a  poor  man's  woricing  for  his  living  upon  a 
holy  day,  the  world  would  cry  out  of  her ;  which  shows,  that 
where  God  hath  not  bound  the  conscience,  neither  the  eccle- 
siastical nor  the  civil  power  can. 

(8.)  If  human  laws  do  directly  bind  the  conscience,  then  it 
is  as  great  a  sin  to  transgress  a  law  of  man,  as  to  break  a 
law  of  God ;  with  our  bare  foot  to  touch  the  ground  within 
the  octaves  of  Easter,  as  to  call  our  brother  fool ;  to  eat  flesh 
On  Friday,  as  great  as  to  commit  fornication :  which  conse- 
quent because  it  is  intolerable,  so  also  is  the  opinion  that 
infers  it.  The  conclusion  is.  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
high  nor  low ;  that  is.  Christian  religion  hath  no  hand  in  this 
heraldry  of  'secundum,  sub,  et  supra;'  but  whatsoever  dif- 
ference of  person,  of  order,  and  of  government,  is  amongst 
ns,  is  by  agreement ;  it  is,  as  St.  Peter  calls  it,  ivOptarivii  vrf- 
mc»  **  the  ordinance  of  man ;"  and  for  man's  sake  it  is  to  be 
obeyed :  but  the  conscience  is  still  at  liberty  where  only  the 
Commandment  of  man  does  intervene. 

10.  This  opinion  is  taught  by  Fernando  Vasquez  a 
Spaniard,  and  he  affirms  that  all  the  gentlemen  and  common 
people  of  Spain,  the  scholars  only  excepted,  are  of  this  opi- 
nion :  it  was  also  taught  by  some  of  the  scholars  of  Calvin, 
and  some  Lutherans,  by  all  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  of  late, 
— and  that  upon  the  strength  of  the  first,  the  third,  and  fourth 
arguments ;  and  formerly  by  Jacobus  Almain,  and  John  Ger- 
son,  by  Felinus,  Cajetan,  and  Navarre,  (but  they  mean  only 
the  civil  laws  of  princes),  upon  the  confidence  of  the  sixth 
and  something  of  the  seventh  argument ;  all  which  I  have 
thrust  forward  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  question  would 
bear,  and  added  some  more :  which  I  have  done,  not  that 
these  arguments  ought  to  prevail,  but  that  by  the  examina- 
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tioQ  of  them  this  great  question  may  have  right  done  it,  by 
being  rightly  stated,  and  fully  cleared. 

11.  First  therefore  to  the  main  inquiry;  it  is  certain  as 
an  article  of  faith,  as  necessary  as  any  other  rule  of  manners* 
that  every  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  juet  laws  of  his  law- 
ful superior*  not  only  under  fear  of  punishment  iTrom  man* 
but  under  pain  of  the  divine  displeasure.  1.  Because  the 
power  by  which  men  make  laws,  is  the  power  of  Qod :  "  By 
me  kings  reign,  and  the  lawgivers  decree  justice/'  says  the 
Wisdom  of  God*' ;  that  is,  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Father,  to  whom  he  hath  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  ; 
he  it  is,  by  whom,  that  is,  by  whose  power  and  wisdom,  kings 
reign.  For  this  is  the  wisdom,  $v  Osoc  eicriicrc  air  opx^c* 
"  which  God  possessed  from  the  beginning."  The  LXX. 
reads  it  h^un^  **  oreavit,"  "  which  God  created  from  the  be* 
ginning;''  and  this  word  the  Arians  make  use  of  to  their  evil 
purposes*  but  very  weakly  and  against  the  faith  of  the  origi- 
nal*  where  it  is  pp  '  kanan,  possedit.'  This  eternal  Son  of 
God,  and  the  W»dom  of  the  Father,  the  King  of  kings  and 
the  Lord  of  lords,  is  the  original  of  all  human  power,  and 
this  is  nothing  but  a  derivative  from  him.  "  For  power  is 
given  you  of  the  Lord,  and  sovereignty  from  the  Highest ; 
and  ye  are  ministers  of  his  kingdom  \''  And  St.  Paul  *  ex- 
I^ressly  and  dogmatically  affirms,  ''  There  is  no  power  but 
from  God:  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God:  what- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God."  So  that  the  legislative  or  supreme  power  is  not 
tlbe  servant  of  the  people,  but  the  minister,  the  trustee  and 
i^presentative,  of  God.  2.  The  power  of  the  sword  is  only 
from  God;  for  since  no  man  is  lord  of  his  own  life,  no  man 
hath  power  to  kill  himself,  neither  hath  he  power  to  warrant 
any  man  else  to  do  it ;  for  what  he  may  not  do  himself, 
he  cannot  commission  and  empower  any  one  else  to  do. 
^^  Vindicta  mea,"  saith  God ;  **  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  re- 
pay:" and  it  is  God's  sword  with  which  the  magistrate 
strikes ;  and  therefore  kings  and  potentates  are  Oeov  Xurov^ 
yo\,  and  Otoi)  Siaicovoc,  IkSikoc  il^  ^py^v^  "  God^s  deputies  and 
ministering  officials,  in  his  name  to  be  the  avengers  of  his 
wrath:"  and  as  Christ^ said  to  Pilate,  "Thou  couldest  have 

«  ProT.  Tiii.  15.  ^  WikI ,  vi.  3,  4, 
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no  power,  unless  it  were  given  thee  from  above/'  may  be  said 
to  all  human  powers^— 'It  is  given  them  from  above,  not  from 
beneath ;  from  God,  not  from  the  people.  The  consequent 
of  which  is  this,  If  it  be  God  that  strikes  and  pays  vengeance 
by  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  then  it  is  God  who  is  offended, 
when  the  law  of  the  magistrate  is  violated ;  for  whoever 
strikes,  is  the  party  injured ;  and  the  magistrate  being  God's 
minister,  as  he  is  the  less  principal  in  the  justice  done,  so 
also  in  the  injustice  suffered.  "  Dixit  Deus  quia  ,dii  estis," 
"  It  is  God  who  hath  said  to  the  magistrates,  that  they  are 
gods;"  that  is,  in  the  place  of  God :  by  his  authority  they 
strike,  and  he  is  the  injured  person :  and  therefore  he  who  is 
80  smitten  by  the  sword  of  God,  is  a  sinner  against  God,  for 
be  punishes  none  else.  "Patet  culpa,  ubi  non  latetpcnna."  If 
God  punishes,  it  is  certain  man  hath  sinned,  said  St.  Austin', 
and  St.  Prosper  **.    The  one  is  the  indication  of  the  other. 

But  the  thing  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  Scripture ;  for 
having  dogmatically  and  fully  signified  that  all  human  just 
power  is  rov  Gcov  iivafuc»  iii  rov  Gcov,  airh  rou  Gcov,  and 
viro  Tov  Gcov,  they  being  the  several  expressions  of  Solomon, 
according  to  the  LXX.  and  of  St.  Paul  in  bis  own  words,  it  is 
not  content  to  leave  us  to  find  out  the  consequence  of  these, 
but  literally  affirms  the  main  articles.  So  St.  Peter*:  "  Be  ye 
subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  Sea  tqv  KvpiQv,  for  the 
Lord's  sake;'*  which  St.  PauP  speaks  yet  more  explicitly; 
'*  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  ye  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake ;  '  sicut  Christo,'  '  as  to 
Christ,'  so  be  obedient  to  your  masters,  or  temporal  lords ;" 
so  the  same  Apostle ;  that  is,  by  the  same  necessity,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  avoid  the  same  punishment,  to  have  the  same 
reward,  and  by  the  force  of  the  same  religion,  and  that  you 
may  not  prevaricate  the  laws  of  God,  or  do  violence  to  your 
conscience.  Nothing  can  add  light  to  these  so  clear  words, 
they  are  bright  as  the  sun,  certain  as  an  article  of  faith,  clear, 
easy,  and  intelligible,  according  to  the  nature  of  universal 
divine  commandments.  St.  Chrysostom'  and  Theodoret' 
urging  these  precepts,  say,  that  we  are  not  to  obey  out  of 
courtesy,  but  of  duty ;  not  out  of  liberality,  but  p^cessity  ^ 

K  Lib.  t.  lUtraoL  cap.  9.  et  ep.  105.  ad  Siilnn. 

k  Cap.  SO.  lib.  cwtr.  CollatorcM.  <  1  PeU  u.  13. 

^  Rom.  xiii.  5.  '  la  Rob*  xUi. 
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that  is,  according  to  St.  Ambrose^  and  St.  Aostin",  the  fearful 
pains  of  hell  and  eternal  damnation  attend  them  that  disobey. 

And  this  whole  matter  is  infinitely  demonstrated  in  this 
one  consideration :  the  laws  of  man  do  so  certainly  bind  the 
conscience,  that  they  have  a  power  of  limiting  and  declaring, 
and  making  the  particulars  to  become  the  laws  of  God.  For 
though  the  divine  law  forbids  murder,  yet  the  law  of  man 
declares  concerning  the  particular,  that  it  is,  or  it  is  not,  mur- 
der,— and  by  such  declaration,  by  such  leave  or  prohibition 
respectively,  makes  it  so.  In  Spain,  if  a  wronged  husband 
or  father  kill  the  deprehended adulteress,  it  is  no  murder;  in 
England,  it  is.  For,  in  Spain,  the  husband  or  father  is  per- 
mitted to  be  executioner,  where  notoriety  is  declared  to  be 
sufficient  conviction :  here,  they  are  not  trusted  with  it ;  and 
the  judge  and  the  executioner  are  persons  vastly  removed* 
If  a  law  °  forbids  me  to  take  my  goods  from  a  thief,  it  is  theft 
to  do  it ;  but  it  is  no  theft  if  the  law  permits  ^  It  is  incest  for 
the  uncle  to  marry  with  his  niece :  it  is  so,  where  the  laws  have 
made  it  so,  but  it  is  not  so  of  itself,  for  it  was  not  so  always. 
Since  therefore  human  laws  can  constitute  an  action  in  the 
habitude  of  a  divine  law«  it  is  beyond  all  question,  it  does 
oblige  the  conscience. 

13.  (2.)  This  obligation  is  passed  upon  the  conscience, 
and  there  is  this  necessity  of  obeying :  not  only  in  case  hu- 
man laws  be  first  given  by  God  '  in  thesi,'  or '  in  hypothesi/ 
that  is,  in  words  or  in  sense,  in  direct  affirmation  or  just  con- 
sequence, in  substance  or  in  analogy ;  but  though  the  matter 
of  the  law  be  in  its  own  nature  wholly  indifferent  before  the 
sanction  and  constitution.  The  first  conclusion  I  intended 
against  the  Anabaptists,  and  this  second  against  Gerson«  Al- 
main,  and  the  dissenting  sectaries :  and  of  the  truth  of  it  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul,  who,  by  his  apos- 
tolical authority,  gave  an  injunction  p,  which  hath  ever  since 
been  an  ecclesiastical  canon  ;  and  yet  he  alone  and  not  the 
Lord  gave  the  word,  **  that  a  believing  wife  or  husband  should 
not  depart  from  their  nnbelieving''  correlative,  if  he  or  she 
respectively  desired  to  stay.  It  was  a  matter  in  which  Christ 

1  lo  Ron.  ziii.        >  Ep.  54.  ad  Maoed.  Vide  etiam  S.  Hieroo.  in  cap.  S«  ad  Titom. 
"  Cap.  Plaouit  16.  q*  6.  et  io  lib.  extat.  ff.  qnod  Metas  Caasa. 
*  Gl.  in  oap.  Jaa  Genlioa,  ditt.  S.  varbo  Sediam.  oap.  1»  t,  f3.  q.  t.  lib.  Ail 
Pnator.  Met  Si  Debiiorem.  ff.  Da  bit  qiue  in  Praad.  Creditoram. 
P  1  Cor.  f  ii.  19. 
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had  not  at  all  interposed,  but  St.  Paul  made  it  a  law  to  Hkf 
Christian  churches ;  and  whoever  shall  prevaricate  it,  aihall 
bear  his  burden*  And  indeed  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  suppose, 
that  all  human  laws  were  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  or 
the  divine  positive ;  or  that  those  which  were  not  so  derivedj 
could  not  be  good  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  autbority 
binding  them  were  incompetent.  For  whatsoerer  is  derived 
from  the  law  of  God,  cannot,  by  men,  admit  variety,  nor  suC^ 
fer  diminution,  or  go  into  desuetude,  or  be  extinguished  by 
abrogation :  and  then  it  would  follow,  that  no  king  could 
command  any  thing  but  what  was  necessary  before  he  comr 
manded  it;  and  nothing  could  be  a  law  to  Uie  Persians,  but 
what  also  did  oblige  the  Greeks ;  and  nothing  could  bind  in 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  olympiad,  but  what  wa^ 
decreed  before  tlie  days  of  Semiramis ;  and  there  were  no 
laws  but  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  there  coul|l 
be  no  provisions  made  for  new  necessities,  and  the  governr 
ment  of  commonwealths  could  never  be  improved  by  expe* 
rience,  and  all  lawgivers  were  as  wise  at  firet  as  ever  they 
could  be.  All  which  are  such  foolish  consequences,— th^ 
it  must  be  granted,  that  whateyer  human  power  can  justly 
ordain,  or  prudently,  or  necessarily,  or  probably, — ^all  thatki 
bound  upon  the  conscience  of  the  subject  certainly  fuid  to 
all  events  as  the  laws  of  God  himself.  And  therefore  Plato 
said  well,  "  that  before  the  law  is  made,  men  may  judge  of 
it,  but  after  the  sanction,  not  at  all :"  that  is,  it  is  so  indiffer- 
ent in  its  nature,  that  it  is  fit  to  be  considered  and  disputed  ^ 
but  when  it  is  made  a  law,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  nece^ 
sary  obedience.  And  to  the  same  purpose  Aristotle^  largdy 
discourses;  for  when  he  had  divided  the  civil  law,  iroXimeo^ 
SUaiov  into  ^vauchv  koH  vofwobv,  the  '  natural,'  and  the  '  con- 
stituted,' he  says,  vo/iucov  Si,  &  i^  opx^C  M^v  ovSev  SiaflpH  o&* 
roic  V  aXk^ag,  &rav  Si  dCfvrcu,  Stance.  The  law  that  is  not 
natural,  but  decreed  by  man,  '*in  the  beginning  it. matters 
not,  whether  it  be  made  or  no;  but  after  it  is  made,  it  is  9 
great  matter  whether  it  be  kept  or  no."  But  this  whole  affair 
is  put  beyond  all  scruple  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle ; ''  Obey 
your  masters,  not  only  the  good  and  gentle,  but  the  morose 
and  harsh ;"  that  is,  not  only  if  what  he  commands  be  in 
itself  good  and  fitting,  but  if  it  be  troublesome,  and  uneasy^ 

4  Lib.  5.  Etiiie.  esp.  7.  Wilkioson,  pag.  SOS. 
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ftlid  nn&ece$saiy; — any  thing,  so  it  be  not  unlawful;  for 
every  thing  that  God  hath  forbidden,  can  be  bound  upon 
conscience  by  a  lawful  superior.  Either  therefore  all  human 
laws  are  nothing  else  but  commentaries  on  Scripture  or  the 
natural  law,  or  else  are  wholly  unnecessary,  as  being  nothing 
but  repetitions  of  the  divine  laws :  and  there  can  be  no  new 
law  made ;  or  if  there  can,  it  must  bind  the  conscience :  for 
all  other  things  bind  the  conscience  by  themselves,  and  with^ 
out  human  constitution.  If  therefore  any  human  constitu«> 
tiott,  as  such,  can  bind  the  consciencci  it  must  be  of  such  iur- 
stances,  which  either  are  derivatives  from  the  law  of  nature^ 
or  of  things  which,  before  the  law,  did  not  bind  at  all,-^that 
is,  of  things  which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  indifferent. 

14.  (3.)  That  human  laws  bind  the  conscience,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver ;  for  when  the 
arrow  is  shot  out  of  the  bow,  it  will  hit  or  miss  by  its  own 
force  and  order,  not  by  the  intention  of  the  archer  :  and  no 
lawgiver  can  make  a  law  with  a  purpose  not  to  oblige  the 
conscience.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  question  was 
much  talked  of,  and  little  understood ;  and  some  discontented 
recusants,  under  the  government  of  the  church  of  England, 
bad  so  talked  the  laws  themselves  out  of  countenance,  that 
the  legislative  power  durst  scarce  own  the  proper  obligation 
of  an  ecclesiastical,  or  of  a  law  relating  to  any  thing  of  reli- 
gion ;  insomuch  that  when  the  wisdom  of  the  state  thought 
fit  to  confirm  the  ancient  laws  of  ecclesiastical  fasts,  they  su*- 
peradded  this  proviso,  that  if  any  one  should  affirm  that  these 
laws  were  intended  to  bind  the  conscience,  he  should  be 
punished  like  the  spreaders  of  false  news  :  and  the  '^  jeju^ 
nium  Cedlianum,*'  tiie  **  Wednesday-fast,^  was  made  with*- 
eut  such  obligation.  Now  this  is  plainly,  to  them  that  under<- 
Btand  it,  a  direct  artifice  to  evacuate  the  whole  law :  for  a 
law,  that  is  made  without  intention  to  bind  the  conscience, 
is  no  law  at  all ;  for  besides  that  it  is  a  plain  giving  leave  to 
any  man  to  break  it  that  can  do  it  without  observation,  or 
can  bribe  the  officers,  or  is  bigger  than  the  informers,  or  not 
easy  to  be  punished,  or  that  dwells  alone,  or  that  is  himself 
a  minister  of  the  law  ; — ^besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  directly  no 
law  at  all.  For  all  human  power  being  derived  from  Ood^ 
and  bound  upon  our  consciences  by  his  power,  not  by  mab^ 
he  that  says '  It  shall  not  bmd  the  conscience/  says,. '  It  shall 
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be  no  law/  it  shall  have  no  authority  from  God  ;  and  then  it 
hath  none  at  all :  and  if  it  be  not  tied  upon  the  conscience^ 
then  to  break  it  is  no  sin,  and  then  to  keep  it  is  no  duty :  so 
that  a  lawy  without  such  an  intention,  is  a  contradiction ;  it 
is  a  law  which  binds  only  if  we  please,  and  we  may  obey 
when  we  have  a  mind  to  it ;  and  to  so  much  we  were  tied  be* 
fbre  the  constitution.  But  then,  if,  by  such  a  declaration,  it 
was  meant  that  to  keep  such  fasting-days  was  no  part  of  a 
direct  commandment  of  God,  that  is,  God  had  not  required 
them  by  himself  immediately,  and  so  it  was  (abstracting  from 
that  law)  no  duty  evangelical,  it  had  been  below  the  wisdom 
of  the  contrivers  of  it ;  for  no  man  pretends  it,  no  man  says 
it,  no  man  thinks  it :  and  they  might  as  well  have  declared 
that  that  law  was  none  of  the  ten  commandments. 

15.  (4.)  Though  human  laws  do  not  bind  the  conscience 
by  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  but  by  the  command  of  God, 
yet  God  does  bind  the  law  upon  the  conscience  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  power  thatdecrees  it.  For  though  a  father 
cannot  command  his  son  to  do  a  lawful  and  fitting  service, 
and  by  his  intention  make  that  an  obedient  son  shall  not  sin 
against  God,  because  he  cannot  make  disobedience  to  be  no 
sin ;  yet  by  intending  less  obligation  in  the  law,  he  makes 
the  crime  imputable  in  a  less  degree ;  that  is,  the  authority 
is  the  less  despised,  there  is  less  evil  consequent,  the  mischief 
is  small,  the  inconvenience  little.  And  therefore  the  doctors 
of  the  canon-law  do,  to  very  little  purpose,  trouble  thisques^ 
tion  with  inquiries  after  signs,  when  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver  is  to  bind  to  mortal,  when  to  venial  sins.  For  besides 
that  the  distinction  itself  is  trifling,  according  to  their  under- 
standing of  it  (of  which  I  have  given '  a  large  account  in  a 
discourse  on  purpose) ;  and  besides  that  the  commands  of 
heathen  parents,  and  masters,  and  princes,  who  knew  nothing 
of  that  distinction  (if  it  had  been  right),  did  nevertheless 
bind  their  subjects  to  obedience  under  pain  of  sin ; — ^besides 
th^se,  I  say,  the  lawgiver  does  not  at  all  make  it  a  sin,  or  no 
sin  :  he  only  intends  it  should  be  kept,  and  to  that  purpose 
binds  it  with  penalties,  and  consequently  and  indirectly 
binds  the  conscience :  but  God  binds  the  conscience  properly 
^and  directly ;  for  the  law  is  divine  in  respect  of  the  power 
and  authority,  but  human  in  respect  of  the  matter  and  the 

'  Ubob  NecfifliriaB,  ctp.  S. 
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iofttaaee  ;  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  put  into 
the  rule.  The  conscience  of  man  is  by  God's  law  properly  and 
dvectly  boand  to  obey  the  laws  of  men  ;  not  indirectly  and 
by  the  consequence  of  some  other  duty^  but  by  a  command- 
ment and  the  purposed  solemn  declaration  of  his  will  in  this 
affair.    But  this  I  shall  more  fully  explicate  in  my  answer 
to  the  opposite  arguments.    Now  because  although  the  law- 
giver's intention  does  not  directly  make  the  disobedience  to 
be  sin  or  no  sin, — ^yet  becausei  indirectly,  it  hath  influence 
upon  the. action  and  the  conscience  of  the  subject^  it  is  use- 
ful that  I  set  down  the  rules  and  measures  of  the  difference ; 
and  how  we  may  guess  (for  it  can  be  no  more)  at  the  distinct 
obligatipns,  which,  from  the  diversities  of  human  laws,  are 
passed  upon  the  conscience. 

Rules  of  Distinction,  or  the  Measures,  by  which  we  shall  prudently 
coiyecture  at  the  Gravity  or  Lessening  of  the  Sin  of  Disobe- 
dience to  human  Laws, 

16.  (1.)  He  that  breaks  a  law  which  is  established  upon 
great  penalties^  commits  a  great  sine :  because  it  is  regularly 
to  be  presumed  that  the  supreme  power  puts  much  upon  it, 
when  he  is  so  earnest  for  its  observation.     "Rem  qus  culpa 
caret,  in  damnum  vocari  non  convenit,"  saith  the  law ';  ''  If 
there  be  no  fault,  there  ought  to  be  no  punishment ;'' — they 
are  relatives,  and  correspond  also  in  their   very  degree. 
*'*  Quis  dubitaverit  hoc  esse  sceleratius  commissum,  quod  est 
gravius  vindicatum  ?"   saith  St.  Austin  * ;  If  the  punishment 
was-more  grievous,  the  wickedness  also  was  the  more  intolera- 
ble: "  ut  juxta  mensuram  delicti  sit  et  plagarum  modus:*'  that 
is  the  measure  of  the  punitive  justice, — **  that  the  number  of 
the  stripes  be  according  to  the  measure  of  the  iniquity."-T- 
And  concerning  those  things  where  is  any  doubt,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  to  judge  whether  the  law  be  very  necessary  or 
bq;  but  to  judge  concerning  the  intention  and  mind  of  the 
superior,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  very  necessary :  for  he 
Vnows  best,  and    by  his  knowledge  and  his  authority  is 
the  most  competent  judge.    This  rule  hath  no  exception, 
unless  it  be  evident  that  the  punishment  is  imposed  for 
terror,  and  to  affright  men  from  doing  that  for  which,  it  is 
not  very  fit,  they  should  be  severely  punished :  as  if  a  prince 

'  Cap.  t,  de  Coutit.  ■  Lib.  2.  de  Bapiii.  cap.  6. 
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ghottld,  vnder  patn  of  deatb»  forbid  the  hanting  of  a  bare ;  tbe 
greatnesg  of  the  puniBhment  neither  makes  nor  declares  the 
fiict  more  criminal  than  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  under  a  law, 
that  forbids  it  under  a  smaller  punishment.    But  if  the  case 
be  doubtful,  whether  the  law  be  of  great  purposes  and  design, 
the  greatness  of  the  punishment  in  a  prudent  and  temperate 
gt>?emment,  is  the  best  exterior  indication.    But  if  the  pu- 
nishment be  light  and  triflings  the  offence  is  so  too ;  for  the 
legislative  power  can  put  no  more  weight  upon  it  than  it  de- 
clares by  punishment,  but  so  much  it  does  :  and  the  rule  of 
Alphonso  i  Castro  is  very  useful  here  and  in  some  other  arti- 
cles, ''Humana  lex  nonmagis  gravat  oonscientias quam  cor-^ 
pora/'    For  Gk>d's  law  adding  energy  and  sanction  to  the 
constitutions  of  man,  binds  so  far  as  the  prince  or  as  the  pre- 
late binds  :  and  this  is  fully  signified  in  the  words  and  com- 
mission of  Christ*  to  his  church;  *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;*'  for  there  our  blessed 
Lord  constituting  a  government  in  his  church, — as  already 
there  was  in  the  world,  though  of  another  nature,  and  by 
compulsories  external,  and  a  proper  jurisdiction  (firom  which 
the  spiritual  differs,  as  I  shall  explicate  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  book),  did  promise  to  them  as  to  the  princes  of  the 
world;  that  is,  verify  their  ministry  of  laws  and  judgments. 
He  indeed  appointed  other  manners  of  coercion,  and  a  dis- 
tinct administration ;  but  the  power  of  giving  laws  and  judg- 
ments he  gave  them  ;  and  h  e  gave  it  as  firmly  as  to  the 
greatest  kings :  that  is,  as  he  commands  subjects  to  obey 
their  princes,  so  also  to  obey  their  spiritual  superiors ;  as 
he  will  punish  the  rebellious  and  disobedient  to  kings,  so 
the  disobedient  to  bishops,  and  to  apostolical  prelates ;  that 
is,  according  as  every  superior  can  and  intends  to  bind  by 
his  temporal  or  spiritual  penalty,  God  will  verify  it  and  con- 
demn the  same  person  with  an  eternal.  Since  therefore  Crod^ 
verification  of  human  laws  and  judgments  is  after  the  sanction 
and  for  itwhoUy,  it  must  also  be  according  to  it.    He  thftt 
binds  what  man  binds,  binds  so  much  and  no  more ;  as 
therefore  man  intends  the  obligation,,  so  Ood  Obliges  tbe 
conscience. 

*    17.  (2.)  If  the  matter  of  human  laws  be  great  in  itself,  to 
prevaricate  those  laws  gives  a  proportion  of  greatness  to  the 

*  John,  XX. 
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criine.  But  this  seldom  happens^  but  when  a  divine  law  is 
complicated  with  the  ciril;  such  as,  the  prohibition  of  pub- 
lic stews,— the  laws  for  keeping  days  of  religion,  the  Lord's 
day,  Christmas,  Ascension,  and  the  Incarnation, — the  pre* 
senring  the.  persons  of  them  who  minister  to  religion,  sacred, 
the  immunity  and  intemeration  of  holy  things  as  well  as  holy 
persons, — ^the  matters  of  sacrilege,  simony,  keepingof  tows, — 
together  with  all  specifications  and  human  instances  of  di« 
vine  commandments,  as,  that  children  should  not  marry  with<^ 
out  their  parents'  consent,  that  marriages  should  not  be  con- 
summate before  they  be  published.  To  these  also  are  to 
be  added  such  laws,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  contribute 
much  to  the  public  security  or  advantage :  as,  that  men 
should  not,  in  a. city,  fire  their  own  houses,  nor  cut  the  dam 
of  the  sea  upon  their  own  ground ;  that  they  should  not,  in 
times  of  peace,fire  abeacon,  nor  tell  false  and  disheartening 
news  to  an  army  ready  to  join  battle,  nor  make  false  musters^ 
when  the  enemy  is  near. 

18.  (3.)  Though  the  matter  of  the  laws  be,  in  itself,  light 
and  trifling,  yet  if,  by  reason  of  some  present  appendages  and 
▼isible  or  probable  consequences,  it  be  great,  the  conscience 
is  tied  to  obedience  under  a  great  prime.  For  a  single  sol- 
dier to  fly  from  a  battle  is  of  itself  no  great  matter,  were  it 
not  for  the  evil  example;  but  because  it  may  afiright  the  next  > 
man,  and  that  may  scare  the  rank,  and  the  rank  may  disorder 
the  company,  and  so  proceed  to  an  intolerable  mischief, — 
therefore  the  sin  is  great  by  the  proportion  to  the  evil  it  i^ 
likely  and  apt  to  produce.  To  carry  com  abroad  is  no  great 
matter  of  itself;  but  when  the  price  is  great  and  the  plenty 
is  Kttle,  the  mischief  it  does  by  accident,  is  the  measure  of 
the  sin. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  an  action,  of  it^ 
self  light  and  impertinent,  is  made  the  matter  of  a  great 
scandal.  To  kneel  or  to  stand  at  the  holy  communion,  hath 
been  severally  used  in  divers  churches  ancient  and  modem ; 
but  when  a  law  is  made  that  We  shall  kneel,  and  if  I  do  not 
kneel,  he  that  observes,  will  think  I  do  no  reverence  to 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  and,  by  my  example,  will  learn  to 
despise  it ;  the  conscience  is  burdened  with  the  sin  of  irre- 
verence something,  but  very  greatly,  with  the  sin  of  scandal. 

When  the  thing  of  itself  is  indifferent,    and   yet  the 
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custom  of  it  is  passed  into  sapibrstitioDy  or  causes  horror,  or 
Bome  notorious  evil  effect, — die  laws  that  prohibit  any  such 
thing,  do  bind  the  conscience  to  obey  under  the  pain  of  being 
guilty  of  the  great  evil  that  is  introduced  by  it.  To  light  up 
candles  by  dead  bodies  is  as  harmless  as  any  thing ;  but  if 
it  be  prohibited  for  the  avoiding  of  superstition,  to  which  it 
ministers  in  some  persona,  the  disobedience  hath  its  value 
not  according  to  the  action,  but  the  evil  intention  to  which 
it  is  supposed  to  contribute.  Thus  we  find  a  tide  in  the 
canon  °  law,  "de  cadaveribus  non  eienterandis  et  in  frusta 
concidendis,  ut  ad  alia  loca  transferantur :"  and  it  is  for- 
bidden under  the  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication, 
^'that  bodies  should  be  embalmed,"  that  is,  ''unbowelled 
and  cut  in  pieces,  to  be  carried  to  other  places  of  sepulchre 
remote  from  where  they  died/'  The  thing  in  itself  was  in- 
iiocent,  and  warranted  by  the  practice  of  whole  nations,  and 
had  countenance  from  the  examples  of  Jacob  and  Joseph ; 
but  it  did  light  into  the  observation  of  people  that  thought  it 
cruel,  unnatural,  and  inhuman ;  and  there  that  opinion,  not 
the  nature  of  the  action,  gave  the  weight  and  value  to  the 
disobedience. 

When  an  action,  in  itself  indifferent,  is  by  the  law  ex- 
pounded to  signify  a  sin,  though  in  itself  it  do  not,  nor  in 
the  heart  of  him  that  does  it, — the  disobedience  to  that  law 
IS  an  act  of  that  sin,  or  at  least  of  a  scandal  relative  to  it. 
Thus  if  a  civil  law  were  made  to  forbid  women  to  go  in  men*s 
clothes,  as  presuming  they  that  did  so,  were  incontinent  and 
vranton,  she  that  disobeyed  that  law,  was  really  to  be  judged 
wanton,  because  she  would  do  that  which  the  law  so  ex- 
pounded; and  her  crime  was  great,  not  according  to  the 
thing  itself,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  law ;  she  despises  her 
own  reputation,  does  that  thing  which  the  law,  by  which  the 
best  judgments  are  made,  judges  to  be  incontinence,  and 
therefore  she  is  justly  to  be  condemned  as  an  incontinent : 
and  upon  this  account  there  was  a  law  made,  and  it  is  recited 
'  cap.  Si  qua  Mulier,  dist.  30.*  where  women,  under  pain  of 
anathema,  are  forbidden  to  appear  in  a  man's  habit ;  where 
the  gloss  adds, "  scilicet  ob  mdum  finem,"  "  if  it  be  for  an  evil 
end,"  it  is  a  sin  proportionate  to  that  evil  end :  and  therefore 
when  the  law  declares  beforehand,  that  it  shall  be  judged  to 

•  D«  Sepallar.  cap.  CorripiaDtor,  cap.  f  5.  q.  3.  gU  ad  rerlma  Major. 
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be  a  ministry  to  that  evil  end,  the  action  is  that  sin  which  is 
8o  adjudged,  and  the  conscience  bound  accordingly*  But 
this  caution  hath  no  limitation,  viz.  though  the  law  expounds 
such  an  action  to  be  incontinencci  and  therefore  ordinarily  it 
is  so  to  be  judged ;  yet  if  it  really  be  not  so,  but  be  done 
upon  some  great  necessity,  or  for  some  very  good  end,  though 
till  the  publication  and  approbation  of  the  cause,  it  be  exter-^ 
nally  and  legally  dishonest,^yet  the  conscience  is  clear: 
because  in  an  action  that  is  indifferent,  and  condemned 
only  for  a  presumptive  end,  when  that  presumption  fails  iti 
the  particular,  and  the  indifferent  action  serves  really  to  a 
pious,  a  charitable,  or  a  necessary  end,  the  action  is  made 
good,  and  therefore  the  conscience  is  disobliged.  For  that 
which  is  really  so,  prevails  over  that  which  is  but  presumed 
so.  Thus  we  find  that  St.  Euphrosyna,  lived  long  in  a  mo« 
nastery  of  men ;  and  the  church  which  took  cognizance  of  it, 
did,  upon  evidence  of  her  piety  and  purity,  after  death  declare 
her  a  saint :  and  that  St.  Eugenia  went  in  a  man's  habit,  to 
avoid  the  persecutors  of  Christianity  for  awhile,  is  told  in 
the  *  Menologion'  of  the  Greeks ;  and  her  memory  as  of  a 
virgin  and  martyr,  is  celebrated  in  the  Grreek  church,  upon 
Christmas-eve.  And  when  Nonnus,  the  bishop  of  Edessa, 
had  converted  St.  Pelagia,  who,  from  a  common  courtesan^ 
became  a  glorious  saint,  after  the  suffering  of  most  severe 
penances  in  the  mount  Olivet,  she  estranged  herself  from 
all  probabilities  of  temptation  from  vain  men,  by  living  in  a 
man's  habit  concealed  all  her  lifetime :  and  the  church  keeps 
her  memorial  in  honour  upon  the  eighth  of  October*  • 

If  the  matter  of  human  laws  be,  in  itself,  trifling  and 
inconsiderable,  yet  if  it  meets  with  a  people  where  it  is  es- 
teemed a  crime,  and  the  laws  forbid  it  upon  that  account  of 
a  public  disestimation, — ^it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  laws 
do  condemn  it  equally  to  the  public  fame ;  and  therefore  that 
the  conscience  is  bound  accordingly.  Thus  in  the  days  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  Christians  thought  it  a  very  hor- 
rid thing  to  wear  false  hair ;  and 

Cairo  tarpiat  est  nihil  oomalo, 

said  Martial  *  to  Marinus,  *  Nothing  is  more  deformed/  no^ 
thing  more  unhandsome.    Now  though  it  be  not  so  in  itaelf^ 

>  Lib.  10.  ep.  83, 
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yet  when  ihe  hearts  of  men  are  generally  against  it»  as  it -was 
then  (though  it  be  not  so  nom\  if  any  law  had  prohibited  the 
wearing  of  perukes,  the  conscience  had  been  greatly  obliged, 
for  the  law  did  lay  much  upon  it,  even  as  much  as  all  the 
evil  of  the  public  infamy  did  amount  to.  Thus  to  break  a 
fasting-day«  which  by  custom  hath  been  observed  in  a  church* 
is  a  matter  of  small  account ;  but  if  a  law  have  forbidden  it, 
and  forbids  it  there  where  it  is  commonly  accounted  a  very 
high  impiety,  though  of  itself  it  be  not  so,  yet  under  such  a 
law  in  such  circumstances  it  becomes  so,  and  is  to  be  valued 
accordingly.  And  upon  this  account  are  those  words  of 
St.  Chrysostom  to  be  understood ;  ''  Adveniente  tempore 
jejunii,  etiamsi  quis  millies  urgeat,  et  infinita  cruciet,  et  co- 
gat  vinum  delibare,  aut  aliquid  aliud  quod  jejunii  lege  non 
est  licitum  gustare^  patiendum  potius  esse,  quam  prohibitum 
tangere  nutrimentum."  It  was  accounted  a  great  matter 
theh  to  break  an  ecclesiastical  iast :  and  therefore  when  a 
law  is  supported  by  such  an  estimate,  that  law  binds  heavily ; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  sin  to  break  it,  unless  there  be  a  great 
cause  to  legitimate  or  excuse  it.  In  such  cases,  we  must 
endure  a  great  inconvenience  rather  than  disobey. 

Though  the  matter  be  little,  yet  if  the  legislative  power 
liath  a  particular  eye  and  value  upon  it,  however  it  be  ex« 
pressed,  if  such  a  value  be  known  or  observed,  the  smaUness 
of  th6  mattief  is  no  argument  of  the  smallness  of  the  sin. 
Thus  also,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  ecclesiastical  fasts,  are 
those  w<>rds  of  St^Basil  to  be  understood,  saying, "  Non  minus 
crimen  esse  violare  jejunium  eoclesiasticum,  quam  militi  ab- 
jicere  scutum  in  hello,  aut  stationem  deserere."  Ecclesiasti- 
cal fasts  in  his  time  were  the  cognizance  of  a  Christian,  his 
'deface  and  guard ;  and  therefore  ''  not  to  keep  them  was  as 
if  a  BoMier  did  throw  away  his  shield  in  a  day  of  battle,  or 
desert  his  station."  So  the  prelates  of  the  church  did  then 
-understand  it,  so  they  intended  it  When  a  trifle  is  made  a 
mark  of  noion,  as  to  wear  a  branch  in  war,  wh^n  the  superior 
sets  his  heart  upon  it;  in  this  case,  the  mind  of  tile  supreme 
becomes  a  law  to  his  subjects ;  in  the  former  they  become  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Sometimes  a  small  instance  is  made 
the  trial  of  obedience ;  and  the  superior  hath  a  great  au- 
thority, but  a  little  diocess,  or  a  few  subjects,  or  small  occa- 
sions to  rule  in ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  smallness  of 
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the  matter  is  not  only  to  be  oonsidered^  but  the  interpretation 
«md  effort  which  the  superior  puts  upon  it.  If  he  calls  every 
such  diiK>bedieiice  a  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  accounto 
•it  a  dissolution  of  that  community  where  he  goTems,  or  a 
great  violence  of  order; — ^it  Is  so  in  conscienoei  that  is,  to  be 
•valued  beyond  the  matter.  For  he  that  takes  a  little  piece  of 
iron  from  an  iron  forge,  does  no  great  harm,  but  if  he  takes 
it  from  a  lock  or  a  chain,  he  disorders  the  whole  contexture. 

19.  (4«)  When  an  ecclesiastical  punishtoent  is  superadded 
-to  a  civil  law,  or  a  civil  punishment  to  an  ecclesiastioal  law, 
it  is  to  be  presiimed  that  the  lawgiver  puts  much  upon  it^  and, 
therefore,  the  conscience  is  obliged  to  obedience  under  a 
gfeat  sin.  The  reason  is  plain  ^y-^because  be  can  by  no 
means  better  tAd  more  eamedtly  signify  his  purpose  of  ob- 
liging strongly  than  by  using  both  the  swords :  he  binds  more 
strongly  than  all  the  terror  of  the  civil  punishment,  who  be- 
sides that,  calls  in  the  aids  of  religion ;  and  that  prelate  is 
passionately  desirous  to  secure  Obedience  to  his  laws,  when, 
besides  the  bands  of  God,  he  calls  in  to  his  help  the  cords 
of  a  man,  and  so  secures  it  by>  all  means.  And  therefore 
whatsO^f  er  is  decreed  under  pain  of  solenm  elconmiuni<iation, 
is  therefore  ordinarily  presumed  to  be  of  great  band  unto 
the  conscience,  not  only  by  force  of  the  first  rule^  because 
it  is  a  great  punishment ;  but  also  because  the  civil  power 
does  terify  that  sentence,  and  inflicts  some  great  temporal 
evil  upOQ  them,  that  abide  in  contempt  or  disobedience  to 
the  o)rders  and  censures  of  the  church. 

20.  (6.)  The  preceptive  or  prohibitive  words  in  human 
laws,  ordinarily  are  no  sign  of  a  greater  obligation  of  the 
conscience ;  thaJt  is,  when  the  words  of  strict  command*  are 
the  ususd  style  of  the  court,  ^  it  is  both  in  civil  and  eecle- 
tfiastic  courts.  '  1.  But  if  some  laws  are  pubHsbed  with 
severe  clauses  of  command,  and  others  on  purpose  and  by 
design^  with  lessor  and  the  more  gentle,  then  the  case  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  difference  to  be  made  also  bv  the  con- 
sdietlce.  And  this  is  in  particular  made  use  of  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans in  the  observation  of  the  rule  of  their  orders  For, 
"  in  Clementina,  Ezivi  de  Paradise,  sect.  Gum  autem,  do 
Verborum  Significati'one,"  it  is  determined,  that  that  part  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  which  is  established  by  preceptive  or 

1  Numb.  16. 
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.|)rohibitiye  words,  shall  oblige  the  friars  minors,  under  It 
great  sin, — the  rest  not ;  and  this  wholly  upon  the  account 
of  the  different  clauses  of  sanction  and  establishment.  2«  An- 
other exception  there  is  to  this  rule;  for  when  thepreceptire 
or  prohibitive  clauses  are  reduplicated  directly  or  by  some  so^ 
lemn  appendage,  it  is  presumed  that  the  conscience  is  highly 
bound.  Such  as  are,  **  We  strictly  charge  and  command,  we 
command  in  the  virtue  of  obedience,  upon  our  duty  and  alle- 
giance, upon  my  blessing,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  the  dreadful 
■day  of  judgment,  upon  your  oath,"  and  such-like.— And  her6 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  superior  calls  in  to  bis  aid 
the  interest  of  some  other  virtue  besides  the  obedience;  as 
-justice  or  veracity,  hope  or  fear,  the  helps  of  Qod  immediately, 
or  a  proper  appeal  to  some  other  great  tie  of  conscience. 

21.  (6.)  However  the  laws  were  established,  yet  according 
as  they  go  off,  or  go  less,  or  fall  into  desuetude,  or  disobliga- 
tion,  so  the  band  of  conscience  grows  less,  till  it  be  quite  eased 
by  abrogation ;  for  the  law  binding  by  its  establishment,  and 
the  conscience  being  bound  by  the  life  of  the  law,  as  the  law 
dies,  the  conscience  is  at  ease :  and  by  this  rule  St.  Paul 
largely  proves  the  Christian  churches  not  to  be  obliged  in 
conscience  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  to  the  Romans. 

2!^.  (7.)  The  contempt  of  any  law,  be  the  matter  ever  so 
trifling,  be  the  lawgiver  ever  so  much  unconcerned,  be  the 
public  interest  ever  so  little, — ^yet  if  it  be  a  law,  and  still  in 
force,  is  a  great  sin,  and  lays  a  great  load  upon  theconscieifce. 
f*  Contemptus  in  omni  specie  mandatorum  pari  pondere  gra- 
vis, et  communiter  damnabilis,"  saith  St.  Bernard';  ''  All  con- 
tempt  of  laws,  be  the  matter  little  or  great,  is  highly  damna- 
ble;'- and  the  reason  he  subjoins  awhile  after  ^  '*Con- 
vertit  in  crimen  gravis  rebellionis  culpam  levis  transgressi- 
onis,"  "  Contempt  makes  the  smallest  transgression  become 
a  great  rebellion."  Because  here  it  is  not  the  violation  of  the 
law,  but  of  the  authority ;  not  the  decree,  but  the  power,  is 
undervalued,  and  ever  accuses  the  lawgiver  of  want  of  wis- 
dom, or  supposes  him  to  have  no  power.  This  is  that  which, 
in  Leviticus  ^  is  expressed  by  ''  si  spreveritis  mandata  mea, 
et  anima  vestra  fastidierit  judicia  mea,"  "  a  contemning  the 

■ 

<  Lib.  1.  de  Praccept.  et  Dispens.  cip.  11. 
•  Cap.  VZ,  k  Lev.  xxvi.  15. 
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commandment,  and  that  your  soul  hate  and  loathe  the  judg- 
mentB." — Such  a  thing  as  this,  is  a  deletory  to  the  whole  law, 
and  tears  the  knot  that  ties  the  mantle  upon  the  prince's 
shonlders :  and  this  is  acknowledged  even  by  them  who  be« 
lieve  that  human  laws  do  not  oblige  the  conscience ;  for 
they  confess  that  the  conscience  is  at  least  bound  so  far  that 
the  law  be  not  despised.  Now  then  beside  that  this  rule  is 
established  not  only  by  itsovm  reason  but  by  concession,  there 
is  this  advantage  to  be  made  of  it;  that  if  the  conscience 
be  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  not  despised,  then  the  con- 
science is  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  obeyed  if  it  can ;  that 
is^  that  it  be  always  obeyed,  unless  thiere  be  a  competent  and 
sufficient  or  probable  reason  to  the  contrary.  And  therefore  it 
is  remarkable,  that  God^  calls  the  not  obeying  of  his  laws, 
a  despising  and  loathing  them  in  their  hearts :  ''  Si  judicia 
mea  exhorruerit  anima  vestra,  ita  ut  non  faciatis,"  "  If  your 
soul  so  hate  my  judgments  that  you  do  them  not ;"'  that  is 
properly  to  despise  them :  and  so  it  is  in  human  laws  ;  he  that 
breaks  them  without  cause,  despises  them, — for  nothing  else 
does  make  him  not  to  obey.  For  this  is  a  certain  rule, '  Cans- 
lessly  and  contemptuously  are  all  one.'  If  therefore  the  ad- 
versaries '^  in  this  rule  do  affirm,  that  the  conscience  is  bound 
to  obey,  unless  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  then  we 
agree  together,  and  both  with  truth ;  and  if  there  be  any 
diffisrence  afterward,  it  is  only  in  assigning  what  reasons  and 
what  causes  are  sufficient  But  if  they  mean  that  the  con- 
science is  only  bound  not  to  despise  the  law,  but  may  break 
the  law  when  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  and  if  she  does,  commits 
no  sin  against  God ;  then  by  despising  the  law  they  must 
mean  something  that  no  grammar  and  no  lexicon  ever  under- 
stood; and  that  none  despises  the  law  but  he. that  rails  upon 
it,  and  reviles  it,  or  reproaches  the  authority  directly ;  for 
indirectly  he  reproaches  the  authority  that  despises  the  law,-^ 
and  he  directly  despises,  that  for  no  reason  disobeys  it :  for 
if  for  no  reason,  then  it  is  contempt,  for  else  there  can  be  no 
account  given  of  the  omission ;  and  nothing  is  a  greater  con- 
tempt than  to  esteem  the  law  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  less 
than  nothing.  He  that  thinks  it  unlawful,  hath  a  reason,  real 
or  imaginary :  but  he  that  thinks  it  lawful,  and  yet  will  not 
obey,  and  hath  no  reason  why  he  will  not,  does  despise  it  infi<* 

A  Lev.  xxi'u  15.  ^  Gloss,  in  cap.  MctropoliUnun.  %  qacit.  7. 
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nitely.  Some  suppose,  that  to  break  a  law  frequently  or  gii»- 
tomarilyy  is  contempt:  but  to  this  I  assent not» because  there 
may  be  a  lasting  reason  why  the  law  is  by  custom  broken: 
indeed,  if  there  be  no  reason,  then  the  greater  the  custom  is, 
the  greater  is  the  contempt ;  but  if  there  be  a  reason,  neither 
one  omission  nor  twenty  can  be  criminal.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular I  like  well  what  is  said  by  the  lawyers :  **  Ex  consue- 
tudine  indici  preesumptionem  contemptus,  licet  ipsa  con- 
temptus  non  sit."  "  It  is  a  very  great  presumption,  that  who- 
ever frequently  breaks  the  law,  does  despise  it  :**  and  upon 
him  that  does  so,  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  does  not,  by 
proving  his  reason,  is  incumbent. 

23.  These  are  the  measures,  by  which  we  shall  account 
concerning  the  degrees  of  obligation  of  conscience  to  obey 
human  laws.  The  use  of  them  is  this,  that,  besides  they 
are  helps  to  alleviate  the  scruples  or  the  doubts  of  conscience 
concerning  the  greatness  of  a  sin  in  this  instance,  aiid  in 
proportioning  our  repentance  and  amends, — they  are  also  of 
great  use  both  in  the  judging  concerning  the  reasons  of  dis- 
obeying,— that  is,  whether  the  reason  be  weighty  enough  to 
outweigh  the  impress  and  intention  of  the  law, — and  also  of 
judging  what  inconvenience  is  to  be  suffered  to  preserve  our 
obedience  respectively  to  any  law. 

24.  It  now  remains,  that,  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
truth  and  explication  of  the  sense  of  this  rule,  the  objections 
made  be  considered. 

26.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  to  suppose  human  laws 
to  bind  the  conscience,  is  so  far  from  divesting  God  of  his 
royalty,  that  it  does  very  much  establish  it ;  for  it  is  a  pari 
of  his  royalty  to  bind  the  conscience,  and  therefore  he  that 
says,  that '  God  does  bind  the  conscience  to  obey  human 
laws,'  makes  no  intrenchment  upon  that.  For  although  ha^ 
man  laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  yet  it  is  not  by  virtue  or 
formal  energy  of  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  authority  and 
power  of  God ;  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  but  Christ's  de- 
puties ;  and  his  power  they  exercise,  by  his  power  they  role, 
and  to  his  kingdom  they  minister.  And  therefore  the  civil 
power  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  conscience,  nor  pre- 
tend a  compulsory  over  it :  but  God  does ;  and  does  exer- 
cise it,  when  he  punishes  the  soul  eternally  for  contempt  and 
rebellion  again&t  the  princes  of  the  people. 
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*     38.  To  the  second, — We  are  to  consider,  that  when  it  is 
said,  that  'haman  laws  bind  the  conscience/  the  meaning 
is,  H  ties- us  to  duty ;  and  we  are  guilty  before  God,  if  we  do 
not  obey  <man :  and  conscience  is  not  here  taken  in  the  phy- 
sical or  natural  sense,  for  a  practical  understanding  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  mind  of  man  informed  and  commanded  by 
Ood )  in  which  mind  one  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  God 
written  there  is,  that  we  should  "  obey  them,  that  have  the 
Irule  over  us:"  but  besides  this,  this  whole  argument  is  a 
plain  paral6gism ;  for  it  supposes  that  because  human  laws 
are  tied  upon  the  conscience,  that  they  are  tied  by  man,  not 
by  God;  which  is  against  the  true  state  of  the  question: 
therefore  if  conscience  were  wholly  a  habit  or  an  act,  or  the 
faculty  of  understanding,  and  consequently,  in  this  last  case, 
subject  to  Grod  alone,  who  is  truth,  yet  the  truth  remains  un* 
harmed  ;  for  it  is  not  man  that  rules  in  the  conscience,  but 
God,  who  commands  it  to  obey  man,  for  fear  of  God*s  dis- 
pleasure;   Human  laws  are  but  the  material  part  in  this 
obfigation ;  the  authority  and  command  of  God  give  it  life 
and  force  upon  the  conscience :  it  is  like  the  body  prepared 
by  the  father  of  the^^ountry,  into  which  God  inspires  a  living 
and  an  operative  principle. 

27,  To  the  third — the  answer  is  easy  and  short;  for  grant- 
ing all  that  is  said,  it  not  being  material  to  the  present  inquiry 
whether  it  be  true  or  no ;  it  is  a  part  of  Christian  liberty, 
that  the  conscience  be  servant  to  none  but  Christ ;  and  what- 
iever  be  the  matter  of  human*  laws,  if  it  be  not  also  the  mat- 
ter of  a  divine  law,  the  conscience  is  free  from  that  matter 
of  itself;  because  God,  being  only  the  Lord  of  conscience, 
and  he  not  having  by  his  law  established  that  matter,  the 
conscience  is  free  as  to  the  matter.  But  then  when  a  just 
authority  supervening  hath  made  a  law  in  that  matter,  though 
the  conscience  was  free  from  that  matter,  yet  it  is  not  free 
from  that  authority :  not  that  the  conscience  is  a  subject  of 
that  authority  immediately, — but  because  God  hath  subjected 
tt^  and  commanded  it  to  obey. 

Of  Christian  Liberty, 

28.  But  for  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  conscience  in  this 
great  article,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  full,  but  short 
account  of  the  nature  and  pretences  of  Christian  liberty. 
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In  order  to  which  St.  Peter  explicates  this  article  most  ex« 
cellently,  sayingi  "  Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man,'^ 
S(a  Tov  Kvpiov,  "  for  the  Lord/'  that  is,  for  his  commandment, 
and  for  the  interest  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  power,  and  his 
glory :  for  it  is  a  portion  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  the  deputation 
of  bis  power;  and  he  is  glorified  by  our  obedience*,  when 
the  princes  of  the  world,  by  seeing  our  ready  subjection, 
have  no  cause  to  speak  evil  of  us:  which  was  the  very  argu- 
ment which  the  Apostle  ^  uses  in  this  question.  And  therefore 
St.  Peter,  who  in  this  inquiry  takes  notice  of  our  liberty, 
gives  express  caution,  that  though  we  be  free  from  many  fet- 
ters and  hard  services,  yet  we  should  not  pretend  Christian 
liberty  as  a  cover  for  sedition  and  rebellion  and  disobedience, 
which  he  signally  calls  kokIu,  we  render  it  ''maliciousness;'^ 
and  if  it  be  used  to  express  the  effects  and  evil  consequents^ 
it  is  very  well;  but  it  relating  here  to  the  principle  of  the 
mischief^  it  is  better  rendered,  **  craftiness*,"  firi  w^  iv-ueoXv^ifia 
txovnc  Tng  KOKlag  r^v  iXcvOfp/av,  "  not  making  this  Christian 
liberty  a  pretence  and  cover  for  your  craftiness::'*  for  they  well 
knew  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  alien  the  hearts  of  subjects  from  their  princes,  upon  pre- 
tence of  Christian  liberty,  and  of  heathen  princes  from 
Christianity  upon  supposition  it  was  no  friend  to  government; 
and  so  it  fell  out  in  the  Gnostics  and  Valentinians :  but 
against  these  evils,  the  apostles,  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  made  excellent  provisions.  For 
as  St.  Peter,  so  also  St.  Paul,  used  the  same  caution  in  this 
article :  for  having  pressed  upon  the  Galatians  to  insist  upon 
their  Christian  liberty,  and  not  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  Moses,  lest  they  should  stumble  at  the  name  of  liberty, 
he  charges  them  not  to  abuse  it,  not  to  extend  it  beyond  its 
proper  limit,  not  to  use  it  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;  and 
that  it  may  be  manifest  where  it  was  be  intended  to  fix  his 
rule,  he  instances  in  the  matter  of  government,  adding,  by 
way  of  explication,  "  By  love  serve  one  another^  :'*  that  is, 
though  you  Christians  be  all  free,  yet  there  is  a  bond  of  cha^ 
rity,  by  which  you  are  tied  to  the  rules  of  government  and 
service  and  subordination ;  in  these  things  if  you  preten<l 
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ybur  liberty,  it  \ivill  be  but  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  and  a 
dishonour  to  the  spirit.  For  our  liberty  is  not  a  'carnal*  li- 
berty, but  it  is  a  'spiritual'/  If  a  slave  be  called  to  Chris- 
tianity,  he  is  the  Lord's  freeman,  but  not  man's ;  he  is  still 
a  servant,  and  commanded  to  abide  in  it,  if  in  that  state  he 
be  called.  And  it  is  an  excellent  rule,  which  is  given  by 
Calvin  ^  in  this  particular,  "  We  ought  to  iccount,  that,  by 
Christian  liberty,  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  us  before  men, 
but  only  before  God."— And  it  is  a  horrible  folly  which  abuses 
some  men, — they  think  that  they  lose  their  liberty,  unless 
they  get  possession  of  it,  by  doing  against  that  part  which 
is  forbidden :  not  considering,  that  if  the  matter  be  indif- 
ferent, then  they  may  as  well  do  that  which  is  by  man  com- 
manded, as  do  the  contrary, — they  are  as  free  to  one  as  to 
the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  civility,  and  for  government,  and 
for  order,  and  for  humility's  sake,  since  they  must  use  their 
liberty  one  way,  let  them  do  it  that  way,  which  will  at  leadt 
please  Qod  as  well,  and  man  better.  And  for  their  Christian 
nberty,  that  is  in  the  spirit,  and  they  need  no  other  testimony 
bat  the  conscience  itself:  for  the  conscience  in  this  also  is 
a  thonsand  witnesses.  And  therefore  truly  and  plainly  the 
liberty  that  the  apostles  speak  of,  is  but  a  freedom  from  the 
**  dominion  of  sin,"  and  a  freedom  from  the  terrors  and  ob- 
ligation of  the  law :  the  first  is  a  freedom  of  duty,  the  second 
a  freedom  of  privilege ;  the  first  is  a  commandment,  the 
second  a  state  of  advantage ;  that  is  but  a  working,  this  is 
completed ;  that  is  designed  by  Christ,  this  already  wrought, 
and  is  the  efiect  of  Christ's  death,  while  the  other  is  the 
product  of  hia  Spirit,  and  the  business  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  Bat  lei  us  see,  what  is  the  proper  and  explicit  effect 
of  all  this. 

1.  It  is  true  that  we  are  freed  from  sin,  that  is,  we  are 
asserted  into  the  liberty  of  grace  and  pardon ;  the  band  of 
sin  is  broken,  and  we  may  be  rescued  from  the  power,  and 
from  the  punishment  of  it:  and  what  then?  St.  James^  an- 
swers this  inquiry,  **  Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  must  be  a  doer  of  the  work,"  that  is,  of  the  righte- 
ousness evangelical ;  and  **  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed."    For  it  is  Christ  who  hath  set  us  free ;  but  yet  be 
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servants  of  Christ ;  his  Spirit  hath  made  us  free,  and  assert' 
ed  us  'Mnto  the  glorioas  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God '^;  there* 
fore  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh/' 
but  we  must  live  a  spiritual  life,  for  to  do  so  is  to  persist  in 
our  liberty ;  it  is  entering  upon  that  possession  which  God 
hath  given  us :  1)ut  this  is  like  the  gift  given  to  the  sons  of 
Israel ;  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  their  portion,  but  they 
were  to  fight  for  it,  and  win  it  by  degrees;  but  it  was  long* 
before  they  were  in  quiet  possession ;  and  so  shall  we,  when 
we  are  in  the  land  of  promise. 

2.  It  is  also  true,  that  we  are  freed  from  the  curse  of  the 
law  and  the  spirit  of  bondage  or  servile  fear,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  curses  threatened  to  every  tr  ansgressor  with- 
out the  abatements  of  infirmity  and  the  allowances  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  we  are  adopted  into  a  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
we  can  "cry,  'Abba,*  'Father;'"  and  God  will  use  ns  not 
with  the  severe  rights  of  a  Lord,  but  with  the  sweetest  mea- 
sures of  a  father's  government.  And  what  then  ?  what  is  Uie 
effect  of  this  liberty  ?— By  the  Spirit  of  God  we  cry, '  Abba,* 
*  Father,'  by  him  we  have  this  liberty,  therefore  **  we  must 
live  in  the  Spirit :"  for  though  we  be  not  under  fear,  yet  we 
are  under  love ;  we  are  not  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  yet 
we  are  under  the  duty ;  not  under  the  coercive  power  of  the 
first  covenant,  yet  under  the  directive  power  of  the  etemaL 
commandment.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  us  sons,  yet 
none  are  sons  but  such  as  are  "  led  by  the  Spirit*^;"  and  we 
freed  from  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  the  law;  but  not 
unless  we  "  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.'* 

3.  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  freed  from  the  ceremonial 
laW|  the  law  of  circumcision,  of  meats  and  drinks  and  carnal 
ordinances.  And  what  then  ?  ''  Use  it  charitably,  and  take 
heed  lest  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
them  that  are  weak^"  Some  there  are  that  extend  this  to? 
a  liberty  from  all  things,  that  are  indifferent,  as  meats,  and 
garments,  and  days,  and  ceremonies,  and  the  like.  Now  if 
they  mean  that  we  are  not  bound  to  these  things  by  any  law* 
of  God  under  the  gospel,  it  is  very  true ;  that  is,  Christ, 
gave  us  no  commandment  concerning  them.  But  if  it  be 
meant,  that  these  things  are  left  so  firee^that  there  can  be  aa 
accidental  and  temporary  obligation,  rule,  or  limits  made  con- 

■  Rom.  YiiL  1«.  "  Horn,  viii  1.  14.  •  1  Cor.viU.9. 
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ceming  them, — this  is  that  I  am  now  disputing  against.  Bat 
that  this  is  no  part  of  Christian  liberty  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  evident, — ^because  things,  in  their  nature 
indifferent,  that  is,  concerning  which  there  was  no  command- 
ment given,  were  always  free ;  and  to  say  otherwise  were  a 
contradiction  in  the  terms ;  and  no  drop  of  Christ's  blood 
could  so  vainly  fall  as  to  purchase  for  us.  what  was  done 
already  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  He  only  rescinded  the 
laws  of  Moses,  concerning  the  instances  commanded  there ; 
that  is,  those  which  were  not  indifferent,  as  being  positively 
commemded,  he  returned'  to  their  own  nature,  to  be  used  in 
another  dispensation,  to  be  disposed  of  in  another  govern- 
ment, in  a  distinct  manner,  to  other  purposes,  or,  as  occasion 
should  serve,  to  be  wholly  let  alone.  But  although  Christ 
broke  the  yoke  of  Moses,  and  so  left  the  instances  and  mat- 
ters there  used  to  their  own  indifference ;  yet  he  left  it  as  in- 
different to  the  lawgivers  to  make  laws  concerning  them  i 
for  he  gave  no  commandment,  that  they  should  always  be 
left  indifferent  as  to  external  usages.  Under  Moses  they 
were  tied  upon  the  conscience  by  God  himself,  and  therefore 
unchangeably  during  that  whole  period ;  but  now  they  are 
left  to  a  temporary  transient  use  and  ministry,  to  do  good, 
or  to  promote  order,  or  to  combine  government :  and  if  go- 
vernors had  not  a  freedom  to  use  them  in  government,  as  well 
as  private  persons  to  use  them,  if  they  would,  in  their  own 
persons, — Christian  liberty  had  been  made  for  subjects,  and 
denied  to  Christian  princes  and  Christian  priests. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  liberty  p  called  "  the  liberty  of 
glory,'*  or  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;"  that 
is,  the  *^  redemption  of  our  bodies"  from  disease  and  pain, 
from  death  and  corruption :  but  for  this  we  must  stay  till 
the  last  adoption :  for  what  Christ  is  by  generation  and  pro- 
per inheritance,  that  we  shall  be  by  adoption,  if  we  belong  to 
him.  Now  of  Christ  in  his  resurrection  it  was  saidS  '*  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  That  was  the 
last  generation  or  right  of  sonship,  to  which  when  we  are 
adopted,  we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  glory ;  but  that  was  at 
Christ^s  resurrection,  and  this  shall  be  in  ours. 

5.  Now  there  being  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  so  much 
talk  of  liberty,  and  that  in  so  many  instances,  and,  without 
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question,  made  the  subject  of  many  sermons,  and  much  tables 
talk,  and  manydisputes,  and  used  as  an  argument  to  per- 
suade strangers,  and  to  comfort  the  faithful,  and  the  devil 
being  so  ready  to  make  use  of  any  prepared  lust,  or  mistake, 
or  ignorance,  or  fancy ;  it  could  not  be  but  many  weak  and 
many  false  persons  did  instantly  dream  of  a  temporary  Ii« 
berty,  that  sons  were  free  from  the  laws  of  parents, — wives,  of 
husbands, — servants,  of  masters, — subjects,  of  princes :  the 
apostJes,  knowing  how  great  a  confusion  this  would  be  to  all 
relations  and  states  of  men,  and  what  an  infinite  reproach  it 
l^ould  be  to  the  religion,  stopped  this  avenue  of  mischief, 
and  not  only  dogmatically  described  the  duties  of  all  infe- 
riors, but  took  care  also  to  do  it  in  those  places  where  they 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  Christian  liberty,  that  there  might 
be  no  pretence  to  do  evil.     For  Christianity  neither  could 
nor  ought  to  have  been  received,  if  the  preachers  of  it  had 
destroyed   governments.     The  effect  of  this  discourse  is 
plainly  this,  that  Christian  liberty  does  not  warrant  disobe- 
dience to  human  laws,  or  liberty  from  their  obligation. 
Whereas  therefore  the  Apostle  ^  says,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price,  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men,"  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  conscience  or  mind  of  men,  as  the  objection 
affirms,  but  only  is  an  advice  of  prudence,  to  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  words  (in  the  twenty-first  verse),  *'  If  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather :"  that  is, '  Since  it  is  more 
convenient  for  the  advantages  of  religion,  and  the  service  of 
Christ,  by  the  price  of  whose  blood  you  are  redeemed,  that 
ye  may  serve  him  all  your  days,  therefore  you  are  free,  be 
not  easy  to  give  or  part  with  your  liberty,  but  use  your  state 
of  liberty  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  of  Christ;'  for  that 
nothing  else  is  meant,  appears  in  the  words*  he  immediately 
subjoins,  *'  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God :"  that  is,  your  being  the  servants 
of  men  is  not  inconsistent  with  your  service  of  God,  nor  that 
servitude  incompossible  with  Christian  liberty.  But  yet  sup- 
pose that  the  interpretation,  used  in  the  objection,  be  right, 
and  that,  "  Be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men,"  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  conscience  or  mind  of  man ;  yet,  save  only  that 
it  was  not  so  intended  by  the  Apostle,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
this  question :  for  the  understanding  and  the,  mind  maybe 

r  1  Cor.  f  ii.  tS.  *  Ver.  24. 
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free,  when  Use  bands  are  tied ;  uid  a  man  may  have  the  li- 
berty of  opening  and  judging,  when  he  may  not  have  the 
liberty  of  acting,^ — which  is  all  is  pretended  to  by  the  ei^pire 
jof  human  laws.  For  as  Origen  excellently, ''  This  is  nothing 
bat  an  intellectual  liberty,  concerning  which  let  a  man  con*- 
.tend  in  an  intellectual  and  evangelical  manner,  that  is,  by 
good,  arguments  and  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  there  is  no 
harm  done." — This  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  liberty.  Concerning  which  if  any  man  desire  to 
xead  more  words,  and  longer  discourses,  and  some  intrigues, 
he  may  please  to  see  them  in  Driedo,  who  hath  written  three 
]>ooks,  and  Belliolanus,  who  hath  written  twenty  books,  of 
Christian  liberty  V 

29.  To  the  fourth  I  have  already  answered  both  in  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  answer  to  the  former ;  and  it  proves 
nothing  but  what  is  granted.  For  to  use  the  same  instance ; 
you  may  fast,  when  you  are  commanded  by  your  superior ; 
but  you  must  not  think,  that  fasting  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
service.  It  is  true,  it  is  no  part  of  divine  service,  the  fasting 
of  itself  is  not,  but  the  fasting  in  obedience  is.  For  though 
man  commands  fasting  now,  or  sOj  and  God  does  not ;  yet 
God  commands  that  we  should  obey  those  commands  of 
men;  and  then  the  conscience  is  awdSn<rig  Gcov,  "  the  con^ 
science  of  God,"  or  '*  towards  God  ^"  it  is  his  subject  and 
servant,  and  his  liege-man :  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  law 
of  man  pretends  not  to  rule  the  conscience  immediately,  and 
therefore  the  conscience  is  (ree\  and  may  judge  the  thing 
of  itself  to  be  no  divine  commandment;  but  the  will  is  not 
free,  and  the  duty.is  bound  upon  that,  when  the  understand- 
ing is  at  liberty.  "  Errat,  si  quis  existimat  servitutem  in  totum 
hominem  descendere ;  pars  melior  ejus  excepta  est.  Corpora 
obnoxia  sunt,  et  adscripta  dominis :  mens  quidem  sui  juris 
est,"  said  Seneca y; — and  from  him  Aquinas'.    The  whole 

*  Vide  etiam  FianoUoi  da  Sil? MtrU  Opiisciiliim  de  Evangelica  libertate. 

■  1  Pet  iu  19. 
'  *  limuy  nan  liava  bnt  a  right  andeHlandiDg  that  it  is  all  one  hefive  God  to  eat 
Seah-  or  egga^  milk  or  fiab ;  that  to  him  it  matters  not  whether  joa  wear  a  red  or  a 
white  gannent  ia  joor  times  of  solemn  prajer ;  this  is  enough,  saji  Calf  In,  lib.  3. 
«ap.  19.  seet.  10.  Instil,  lie  need  not  tie  himself  to  either,  hut  if  he  does,  ^ia  ooa- 
ncienee  is  still  free,  though  his  aetaon  or  oboioe  be  determined*  And  so  it  is  tboogbt 
fhe  taw  of  his  superior  determines  him. 

f  De  BeneSc.  ui,  tO.  1.  Robkopf,  toI.  iv.  pag.  114.        *  t.  tm  q.  104.  .art^S. 
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man  is  not  in  subjection ;  the  body  indeed  is  under  lords 
and  laws,  bat  the  mind  is  as  free  as  air. 

30.  To  the  fifth  I  answer,  by  denying  the  consequence  of 
the  argument.  For  though  human  laws  do  bind  the  con- 
science, yet  it  follows  not,  that  it  is  put  into  the  power  of  man 
to  save  or  damn  his  brother ;  because  human  laws  bifid  the 
bonscience,  but  not  by  force  of  human  authority  precisely* 
or  in  itself,  but  by  virtue  of  the  divine  commandment :  and 
therefore  a  prince  cannot  make  a  law  and  threaten  damna- 
tion to  the  breakers  of  it,  because  he  cannot  inflict  it ;  but  he 
may  say,  that  he  that  breaks  it,  will  sin  against  God,  and 
God  will  inflict  damnation  upon  the  rebellious  and  disobe^ 
dient.  But  then  whereas  it  is  objectedi  that  this  makes  the 
broad  way  to  hell  broader,  it  is  a  mere  scare-crow ;  for  God 
only  can  enlarge  or  straiten  this  way  efficiently  and  formally; 
but '  objective  et  occasionaliter/  by  way  of  instance  and  oo* 
casioU)  by  giving  new  laws  to  endear  obedience  in  new  in«- 
stances  when  it  is  for  the  public  good,  hath  in  it  no  incon- 
venience :  every  minister  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  by 
every  invitation  of  his  people  to  a  more  strict  religion,  does 
make  the  damnation  of  the  disobedient  greater,  and  by  every 
check  of  conscience,  and  by  every  opinion  of  our  own,  we 
become  a  law  unto  ourselves,  and  make  the  way  of  our  con- 
versation narrower ;  and  every  oflfer  of  grace,  and  every  call 
of  the  Spirit,  does  add  moments  to  the  eternal  misery  of  them 
that  do  resist ;  and  yet  it  were  not  well  to  be  without  them» 
for  fear  of  that  accidental  evil.  For  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  these  aids,  and  all  good  laws,  are  intended  for  good  to 
us,  and  will  bring  good  to  us  if  we  obey ;  but  the  very  re- 
ward itself  being  offered,  makes  also  our  punishment  just 
and  reasonable  if  we  refuse.  **  Ex  te  tua  perditio."  The  law 
is  not  in  iault,  but  the  rebellious  man  ruins  himself,  who,  by 
occasion  of  the  law,  might  have  received  an  increase  of  glory, 
if  he  had  pleased. 

31.  To  the  sixth  the  answer  is  given  in  the  premises : 
Human  authority  does  not  make  the  action  of  disobedience 
to  be  a  BID.  It  makes  that  the  not  compliance  of  the  subject 
is  disobedience ;  but  it  is  the  authority  of  God,  who  makea 
disobedience  to  be  a  sin :  and  though  no  human  power  caix 
give  or  take  grace  away ;  yet  we  may  remember  that  we  our^ 
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selr^s  throw  away  Ood's  grace^  or  abuae  it,  or  neglect  it, 
when  we  will  not  make  vee  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  bmnility, 
charity,  and  obedience ;  all  which  are  concerned  in  our  sub* 
ordination  to  the  laws. 

32.  The  seventh  objection  hath  two  parts ;  the  one  con* 
cems  the  ciril  power,  the  other  the  power  ecclesiasticaL 
Concerning  the  civil,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  unreasonable,  that 
the  power,  which  cannot  remit  sins,  should  bind  to  sin ;  and 
therefore  the  civil  power  cannot  bind  the  conscience,  because 
it  cannot  remit  the  sin,  to  which  it  binds.    In  which  argu* 
ment  there  are  four  terms  :  and  therefore  it  is  a  perfect  fal- 
lacy. For  it  is  true,  that  it  is  reasonable,  that  the  power,  which 
binds,  should  also  loose :  but  that  the  civil  power  cannot 
loose  in  the  same  fiense,  in  which  it  can  bind,  is  false ;  for 
the  civil  power  can  untie  that,  which  it  hath  tied,  unlesci,  by 
^y>ng»  be  meant  tying  to  one  thing,  and  loosing  be  meant  of 
another.    The  civil  power  binds  to  obey ;  the  same  power 
can  untie  this  band ;  by  dispensing  with  the  person  or  abro-^* 
gating  the  law.    But  when  it  is  said,  the  civil  power  cannot 
remit  the  sin,  therefore  not  bind  to  sin,  it  is  a  sophism, — ^be- 
cause binding  and  loosing  do  not  signify  in  the  same  manner. 
For  it  does  but  accidentally  bind  to  sin,  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  does  also  ease  the  conscience :  it  makes  the  law 
to  which  Ood  binds  the  conscience ;  it  takes  off  the  law,  and 
from  the  conscience  God  takes  off  the  obligation.     But  be* 
cause  it  does  not  by  itself  bind  the  conscience,  but  occasions 
the  conscience  to  be  bound  by  God,  therefore  it  hath  nothing 
to  do  to  remit  the  sin,  for  that  must  be  the  act  of  God ;  but 
the  law  can  loose  what  it  bound,  and  where  it  bound,  and  as 
it  bound,  that  is,  not  the  sin,  but  the  subject-matter,  the  in* 
stance,  and  the  occasion.     But  now  concerning  the  ecclesias- 
tical power,  the  objection  says  that  it  hath  no  power  to  make 
laws,  but  such  as  are  in  the  matter  already  decreed  by  God; 
and  therefore  it  doth  not  bind  but  what  God  hath  bound 
already ;  and  consequently  hath  of  itself  no  power  to  bind 
the  conscience.    To  this  I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  true,  neither 
the  ecclesiastical  nor  the  civil  power  does  by  its  innate  au* 
thority  oblige  the  conscience ;  but  both  powers  can  make 
laws,  to  the  observation  of  which  God  doth  oblige  conscience. 
2.  It  is  aa  error  to  say,  that  the  ecclesiastic  power  cannot 
make  laws  in  things  not  decreed  by  God.    For  the  supreme 

s2 
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cnvil  power  is  also  ecclesiastical,  if  it  be  Christian^  and.  hath 
a  power  in  the  external  regiment  of  the  church;  and  there- 
fore to  make  laws  in  such  parts  and  accidents  of  goyemment, 
in  which  God  hath  left  no  special  direction :  and  for  the 
proper  power  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  also  extends  beyond 
the  giying  commandments  in  matters  of  express  duty  com- 
manded by  God ;  as  I  shall  make  appear  in  its  own  place^ 
8*  If  it  were  granted  that  the  church  could  not  make  laws  in 
things  not  decreed  by  God,  yet  when  God  hath  decreed  the 
thing,  the  church  pan  make  laws  concerning  the  order  of  the 
things,  the  measure  and  the  manner,  the  number  and  the 
weight,  the  adjuncts  and  the  circumstances ;  and  that  is  a 
field  large  enough  for  her  to  make  laws  to  oblige  the  con^ 
science.  And  therefore  although  it  were  ridiculous  and  con* 
temptible,  injurious  and  uncharitable,  for  the  church  to  pass 
tier  greatest  censures  upon  persons  that  transgress  **  bono 
animo,"  or  through  unayoidable  infirmity,  in  small  inconsi- 
derable instances,  circumstances  and  unconceming  forms  of 
)aw  and  unconsidered  ceremonies ;  yet  the  smallest  thing 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  be  of  great  concernment ;  and  when 
these  things  accidentdly  become  great,  the  censures  of  the 
church  may  be  prudently  and  charitably  inflicted.  But  what 
power  the  church  hath  in  making  laws,  will  afterward  be 
considered  in  its  place ;  thus  much  was  of  present  necessity 
for  the  answer  of  the  objection, 

33.  To  the  last  there  might  be  many  answers  given*  It 
may  suffice,  that  the  argument  is  expressly  false ;  for  sup- 
posing that  human  laws  do  directly  bind  the  conscience,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  break  the  laws  of 
man,  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  God :  that  it  is  a  sin  it  does 
follow,  but  not  that  it  is  so  great.  For  the  law  of  God  against 
idle  words  does  oblige  the  conscience,  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  talk  idly  as  to  kill  a 
man.  But  this  sophism  relies  upon  this  false  supposition^ 
that  all  things  that  bind  the  conscience,  do  bind  in  the  same 
degree^  to  the  same  measures  of  iniquity.  For  if  they  do  not« 
then  human  laws  may  bind  the  conscience,  and  yet  diey  may 
be  broken  at  an  easier  rate  than  the  commandments  of  God. 
2.  But  then  I  add,  that  this  is  according  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter, and  the  evil  consequent  of  the  action.  For  suppose  a 
prince  oppressed  by  a  rebel  party,  as  Pompey  was  by  Caesar; 
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Photinas  that  told  the  king  of  Egypt/ where  he  lay  hid,  did 
-a  greater  fault  than  if  he  had  railed  upon  Pompey,  expressly 
against  the  commandment, "  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 
raler  of  the  people."  To  open  the  secrets  of  a  king  may  be 
a  greater  sin,  and  do  more  mischief,  and  proceed  from  greater 
malice,  than  to  call  my  brother  fool.  For  a  soldier  to  desert 
his  station  may  be  a  greater  crime  than  to  steal  a  shilling. 
3.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  there  is  great  difference 
between  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  man  in  their  obliga- 
tion. Concerning  which,  in  order  to  many  cases  of  conscience, 
it  is  fit  that  I  gi?e  account. 

The  D^erence  ofdhme  and  human  Lawi  in  their  ObligaHon. 

34.  (1.)  The  law  of  God  binds  the  conscience  immediately, 
and  by  the  right  of  God ;  the  law  of  man  binds  the  conscience 
mediately,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  divine  authority: 
so  that  we  must  obey  man  for  God's  sake^  and  God  for  ^s 
own. 

35.  (2,)  The  laws  of  God  bind  the  will  an4  the  understaQdi- 
ing ;  that  is,  we  are  bound  to  obey,  and  bound  to  think  them 
good.  But  human  laws  meddle  not  with  the  understanding ; 
for  that  is  a  prince,  and  can  be  governed  as  he  can  be  per7 
suaded,  but  subject  to  the  empire  of  none  but  God ;  but  the 
will  is. the  subject  of  human  laws ;  not  only  that  th|e  will  be 
bound  to  command  the  inferior  faculties  and  mepibeiis  to  obey 
and  do  the  work  of  the  law,  but  of  itself  precisely  it  is  bound : 
for  it  is  not  enough  that  we  do  the  outward  works,  but  the 
will  must  be,  of  itself,  obedient.  "Whatsoever  ye  do,  dp  it 
heartily,"  cjc  rJAfxnQ  i^oZ^fr^t,  "  do  it  from  your  very  soul ;'? 
that  is,  cheerfully,  willingly,  without  murmuring :  wc  ti^  Kv^ 
pi<l^,  Koi  oitK  avdpumoig,  "  for  ye  do  it  not  to  men,  but  to  th^ 
Lord*."  , 

36.  (3.)  The  divine  laws  are  lasting  and  gerpetpfil ;  but 
human  laws  cease  to  bind  the  conscience,  by  deaiie^ude,  by 
contraition,  by  contrary  reason,  by  intolerable  jncoAveniepce, 
by  dispensation,  and  lastly  by  abrogatjoi); 

37.  (4.)  Divine  laws  oblige  the  conscience-  not  only  to  an 
active  obedience,  but  to  activity  and  earnestness  to  do  them^ 
to  seek  opportunities,  to  qmit  none  to  do  them  presently. 

•  Col.  Ui.  23. 
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Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  obedience  bttt  not  to  a 
apontaneous  offer*  and  ultroneous  seeking  of  opportunities. 
It  may  be  a  sin,  it  is  always  an  infirmity,  to  seek  for  excuses 
and  dispensations  in  divine  laws :  bat  it  is  lawful,  by  all  fair 
means,  to  seek  to  be  freed  from  the  band  of  any  human  law^ 
that  is  not  of  public  concernment,  imd  is  of  private  incom- 
modity.  A  man  may  decline  a  burden  of  the  law,  or  seek  a 
privil^e  and  exemption.  The  citizens  of  Rome  were  tied  to 
keep  guards  in  course,  and  do  other  duties ;  but  he  that  had 
three  children,  had  a  right  of  exemption ;  and  he  that  hath 
none,  may  lawfully  desire  and  petition  for  the  privilege.  The 
burden  of  a  human  law  may  be  thrust  upon  another,  if  it  be 
done  by  just  and  charitable  means;  but  in  the  laws  of  God 
every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden  choosingly  and  delight- 
fully. 

38.  (5.)  Human  laws  only  consider  the  outward  action, 
not  the  secret  opinion ;  you  must  obey  man,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  without  sin,  you  may  believe  the  law  to  be  impru- 
dent or  imperfect,  or  fit  to  be  annulled.  But  in  the  laws  of 
God,  we  must  submit  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  we  must 
be  sure  so  to  obey  human  laws,  as  we  keep  for  God  the  pre- 
rogative of  his :  but  though  to  God  we  must  give  account  of 
our  thoughts,  yet  human  laws  meddle  not  with  them  at  all* 
**  Cogitationis  poenam  nemo  meretur,"  saith  the  law  ^ 

39.  (6.)  Human  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised, 
that  is,  that  they  be  not  transgressed  without  a  reasonable 
cause :  but  the  laws  of  God  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases ; 
and  there  is  no  cause  to  break  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
necessity  upon  us  to  commit  a  sin.  In  die  obedience  to  hu- 
man laws,  we  may  suppose  there  was  a  weakness  in  the  sanc- 
tion,— they  could  not  foresee  the  evil  that  was  future,  the 
inconveniences  upon  some  men,  the  impossibilities  of  many, 
the  intolerable  burden  upon  others :  and  therefore  although 
a  reason  is  always  to  be  had,  when  we  do  not  obey,  and  that 
a  good  one ;  yet  the  reason  and  the  goodness  of  it  are  not  to 
be  the  greatest  and  the  best,  or  to  be  exacted  according  to 
the  strictest  measure  of  necessity  alone.  For  though  the 
laws  of  God  bind  to  obedience  without  dispute,  without  di-- 
minutioni  without  excuse,  and  in  all  necessities  and  accidents 
that  can  supervene;  yet  beyond  that  which  is  good,  that 

^  Ff.  de  Pfsnis. 
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"which  is  equal  and  probable  and  profitable,  human  lawa  do 
not  bind :  but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

40.  (7.)  He  that  despises  the  law  of  Gpd,  dies  for  it;  and 
he  that  neglects  it,  is  accounted  to  despise  it :  the  not  doing 
it^  is,  by  interpretation,  a  contempt  of  God's  law;.  He  that 
despises  human  laws,  is  also  guilty  before  God :  but  he  only 
is  accounted  to  despise  it,  that  voluntarily  and  without  reason 
disobeys.  But  he  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  other  affairs, 
pr  an  incuriousness  of  spirit,  unknowingly  or  ignorantly 
neglects  it,  by  not  thinking  of  it,  is  in  most  cases  innocent 
before  God :  but  is  tied  to  submit  to  the  punishment  if  he 
i)e  required  and  deprehended.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that 
a  great  and  a  dissolute  negligence  even  in  human  laws  is  so 
far  from  excusing  the  breach  of  the  law,  that  it  doubles  the 
guilt:  ^'Dissoluta  negligentia  prope  dolum  est,"  saith  the 
law  *.    ^'  A  great  negligence  is  accounted  malice/' 

41.  (8«)  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God  excuses  no  man, 
because  they  are  suflSciently  revealed  to  every  man ;  and  he  is 
pot  only  bound  to  inquire  much.  If  there  should  be  need, — 
but  there  is  also  so  clear  a  communication  of  them,  that  a 
little  inquiry  will  serve  ^the  turn,  and,  therefore,  no  man  is  here 
excused  by  ignprapce.  But  in  the  laws  of  man,  ignorance 
is  easier  pleaded,  aud  does  more  excuse,  and  does  unavoid- 
ably happen  to  many  men  in  very  many  cases ;  and  they  are 
less  bound  to  inquire,  and  a  less  matter  makes  the  ignorance 
probable  and  quit  from  malice :  of  all  which  a  prudent  and 
a  good  man  is  .to  be  the  judge. 

42.  (9.)  When  divine  and  human  laws  are  opposed,  these 
must  always  yield  to  those  \  and  without  dispute,  God  is  to 
|>e  obey^  rather  than  man ;  and  although  we  must  obey  man 
for  God,  we  must  never  obey  man  against  God:  and  there- 
fore it  was  excellently  counselled  by  Ben  Sirach,  "  Let  not 
the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  thee  to  sin." 

43.  (10.)  As  a  consequent  to  the  former,  all  the  ministers 
of  justice  ar.e  bound. to  be  more  severe  in  exacting  obedience 
4.0  God's  laws  than  to  their  own,  in  an  equal  or  like  matter ; 
they  must  be  easy  in  the  matter  of  their  own  laws,  and  zeal- 
ous for  God :  and  this  also  does  prove,  that,  where  the  effect 
fund  the  appendages  and  circumstances  do  not  alter  it,  it  is,  in 
ihe  whole,  a  le^s  sin  to  break  a  human  law,  than  to  break  a 

*  Pf.  3l(aD(UU»  |ib«  Fidf!Juwor,  et  ff.  de  Action,  ct  Oblig»t.  Ijb.  1.  sect.  li  qaoque. 
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divine :  that  is,  although  both  are  sins,  yet  in  the  nature  of 
the  action  it  is  of  a  less  degree  of  crime  to  break  the  law  of 
our  superior  than  of  our  supreme,  of  man  than  of  Ood. 

44.  (11.)  Divine  laws  are  imposed  upon  the  people;  but 
human  laws  are  imposed  indeed;  but  commonly  by  their  con- 
sent, explicit  or  implicit,  formal  or  interpretative,  and  with- 
out acceptation  in  a  sweet  regiment  may  indeed,  but  are  not 
usually,  passed  into  the  sanction  and  sacredness  of  laws**. 
For  the  civil  government  is  not  absolute,  and  mere  and  su* 
preme ;  bnt  in  some  senses,  and  to  some  purposes,  and  in 
some  degrees,  limited,  conditional,  precarious,  and  mized^ 
full  of  need,  and  supported  by  them  who  are  to  be  ruled, 
who  therefore  are  to  be  regarded. 

12.  Some  add  this ;  The  divine  laws  bind  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  the  human  in  public  only :  that  is,  because 
human  laws  take  no  cognizance  of  what  is  secret,  therefore 
neither  do  they,  of  themselves,  bind  in  secret*  But  this  al- 
though in  speculation  it  hath  some  truth,  yet,  when  it  is  re- 
duced to  practice,  the  consideration  is  different.  For  though 
man's  laws  know  not  what  is  in  secret,  and  therefore  cannot 
judge;  yet  God,  that  binds  human  laws  upon  our  con- 
sciences, knows  the  most  secret  breach  of  laws,  and  he 
judges  and  discerns.  But  this  hath  some  difficulties  in  it, 
and  many  very  material  considerations,  and  therefore,  is  to 
be  distinctly  handled  in  some  of  the  following  pages.  This 
only  for  the  present.  When  in  private  we  can  be  excuaed  or 
innocent  before  God ;  in  that  private,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances, human  laws  oblige  not*.  But  God's  laws  equally 
oblige  both  in  public  and  private,  respectively  to  the  snbject- 
matter.  Of  themselves,  human  laws  have  nothing  to  do  with 
private  actions ;  that  is,  neither  with  the  obligiation,  nor  tiie 
notice. 

45.  There  are  many  other  material  differences  between 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  to  their  obligation  upon  con- 
science ;  which  I  shall  afterward  explicate  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  particular  rules.  The  great  sum  of  all  is  this,  so  far 
as  relates  to  conscience ;  The  law  of  God  binds  stronger,  and 
in  more  cases,  than  human  laws.  A  breach  of  a  hnman  lair 
is  not  so  great  a  sin,  nor  is  it  so  often  a  sin,  as  a  breach  o€ 
the  divine  ;  the  advantage  both  in  the  extension  and  ik&  ia^ 

'  Vide  nile  6.  of  this  cLaptcr.  «  Rale  4.  of  this  chapter. 
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tenmon  being  (as  there  is  all  reason  it  should)  on  the  part  of 
Ck>d ;  that  Ood,  ^ho  is  in  all,  may  be  above  all. 
•     46.  Thus  Ihey  differ ;  but,  in  order  to  the  yerification  of 
ibe  rule,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  main  obligation 
of  Gonscience,  they  do  agree.    The  divine  law  places  things 
ia  the  order  of  virtue  and  vice ;  and  the  sacraments  are  there* 
lore  good,  because  they  are  appointed  by  Christ,  our  great 
lawgiver ;  and  in  the  old  law  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  was 
therefore  evil,  because  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 
For  all  the  goodness  of  man's  will,  consists  in  a  conformity 
to  the  will  of  Ood,  which  is  the  great  rule  and  measure  of 
human  actions.    And  just  so  it  is  in  human  laws,  according 
to  their  proportion  and  degree :  when  the  law  of  the  church 
cpmmands  fasting,  to  do  so  then  is  an  act  of  temperance  as 
well  ^a  of  obedience,  and  to  disobey  is  gluttony ;  and  to  wear 
cloth  of  gold  is  luxury,  when  the  law  commands  us  to  yfeeix 
plain  broadcloth.    To  give  great  gifts  at  marriages  and  feast^ 
inay  be  magnificence;  but  if  the  law  limits  to  a  certain  sum, 
to  go  beyond  is  pride  and  prodigality.    This  is  the  work  of 
God,  though  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron :  for  it 
matters  not  by  what  means  he  effects  his  own  purposes ;  by 
himself^  or  by  his  power  administered  by  second  causes. 
The  sum  is  this,  which  I  represent  in  the  wordq  of  St.  Gre- 
gory  Nazianzen  ^;  "  Submittamus  nos  tum  Deo,  tufu  aliis,  turn 
iis  qui  imperium  in  terra  gerunt :  Deo  quidem  omnibus  de 
cansis ;  aUi  autem  aliis  propter  caritatis  foedus ;  prinpipibus 
denique  propter  ordinem,  publiceeque  discipline  rationem  :'^ 
*'*  Let  us  submit  ourselves  to  God,  to  one  another,  and  tq 
princes :  to  God,  for  all  the  reason  in  the  world :  to  one 
ano&er,  ibr  charity's  sake ;  to  princes,  for  order's  sake,  and 
the  account  of  public  government." — But  if  we  refuse  to  obey 
men,  God  will  punish  us;  and  if  we  refuse  to  obey  God,  even 
the  prince  ought  to  punish  us ;  and  both  prompte  the  interests 
of  the  same  kingdom.     KokiZtadai  il  robg  fifi  aKoXoiOiog  rote 
hlBoyfUunv  airrov^iovvrag,  Xsyofiivovg  ii  fi6voy  Xpi&riavovg, 
Kal  v^*  v/ioiv  a&ov/ticv,  saith  Justin  Martyr ;  "  We  pray  you,  O 
kings  and  princes,  to  punish  them  who  are  Christians  only 
in  name,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  decrees  of  our 
great  Master:"  and  then  for  their  own  interest  this  is  his  Ac- 
count ;  Bcov  filv  fx6vov  irpoaicvvow/icy,  ifuv  Si  irpoc  ra  aXXa 
^Offtt.  17,  Apolo^.  2.  pro  Christ. 
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XoyovvTiC  "  We  worship  God  alone ;  but  in  other  things  we 
gladly  serve  and  obey  you,  confessing  yon  to  be  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  people/'«-I  conclude  this  in  the  words  of 
St.  Bernard  ^ :  **  Sive  Deus,  sive  homo  mandatam  quodcnnqiie 
tradiderity  pari  profecto  obsequendum  est  cura,  pari  reveren- 
tia  deferendum ;"  "  A  law,  whether  given  by  God  or  by  man* 
is  to  be  observed  by  a  like  care,  and  a  like  reverence  ;''  alike 
in  the  kind,  but  not  in  the  degree. 


RULE  II. 

Human  Laats  do  not  oblige  the  Conscience  to  an  active  Obedience, 
taken  there  is  an  imminent  Danger  of  Death,  or  an  intolerable 
or  very  grievotts  Evil  in  the  Obedience. 

1.  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  regularly  and 
ordinarily,  and  in  laws  purely  human ;  that  is,  such,  which 
are  not  commentaries  or  defensatives  of  a  natural  and  a 
divine  law.  For  if  the  forbidden  action  have  in  it  any  thing, 
that  is  intrinsically  evil, — then  the  action  must  not  be  done, 
though  to  save  our  lives :  for  no  sin  ought  to  be  the  price  of 
our  life,  and  we  ought  not  to  exchange  an  eternal  life  for  a 
temporal.  Here  our  blessed  Saviour's  words  are  plain,  **  Fear 
not  them  which  can  kill  the  body ;"  and,  "  What  profit  have 
you,  if  you  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  your  own  soul  i** 
and,  "  It  is  better  to  go  into  life  maimed  and  blind,  than, 
having  two  feet  or  two  eyes,  to  go  into  hell-fire  ;"  and,  ''God 
18  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man  ;*'  and,  "  He  that  would  save 
his  life,  shall  lose  it ;"  and  divers  others  to  the  same  purpose. 
Now  when  any  thing  of  this  nature  is  the  subject-matter  of 
a  human  law  directly,  or  if  the  violation  of  any  thing  of  a 
divine  commandment  be  the  consequent  of  the  breach  of  a 
human  law,  then  the  human  law  binds  to  its  observation 
though  with  the  loss  of  our  lives. 

2.  But  the  question  here  is  concerning  mere  human  laws 
established  in  an  indifferent  matter ;  and  in  this  it  is,  that 

•    ^  Lib.  1.  d«  Pnrtept.  et  DisfMM.  enp.  11,  IS. 

'  Vidttftt  Leolor  Latomi  librutn,de  Eixlesiaet  Lcj^is  Hvmanae  ObligmlUNie:  et  Ciui- 
^iom  C«rntnaiD,  de  Vi  c(  Pntt. state  Licj^om  llnaianariim ;  CajetaDoni  verb.  Praecep- 
tam,  Navamiai,  Card.  Toleiaii  do  bac  Maleria  id  Libello  do  7.  Pcccalis  Mortal. 
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the  rule  affirms,  that  kuman  laws  do  not  bind  to  their  ob- 
servation with  the  danger  of  life.    The  reasons  are  these, 

3.  (1.)  Because  the  end  of  such  laws  is  only  the  good 
and  convenienoe  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  *'  Nemini 
(asere  animus  bene  k  natura  informatus  yelit,  nisi  utili- 
iattis  causa  et  legitime  imperanti/'  said  Cicero  ^ ;  '  Nature 
herself  teaches  all  wise  men  to  obey  princes  that  govern 
by  lawS|  and  for  the  good  of  their  subjects.' — ^They  there- 
fore being  wholly  made  to  minister  to  the  circumstances 
of  life,  muftt  not,  by  our  lives,  be  ministered  unto ;  nothing 
being  more  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  than  that  a  man 
should  be  tied  to  patt  with  his  life  for  bis  convenience  only. 
It  is  not  worth  it;  it  is  like  burning  a  man's  house  to  roast 
his  eggs. 

4.  (2.)  **  Eye  for  eye*  and  tooth  for  tooth,  and  all  that  a 
man  hath  he  will  give  for  bis  life :" — It  is  indeed  the  voice 
of  nikture  aad  of  this  world,  &ere  is  no  capacity  to  receive 
4ny  good  when  our  life  is  gone ;  and  therefore  nothing  of 
this  world  can  make  a  man  recompense  for  his  life.  That 
law  tberefoire  that  pretends  to  do  advantages  to  our  life,  if 
4t  shall  also  require  bur  life  for  the  securing  such  advantages, 
takes  awliy  more  good  than  it  pretends  to  give,  and  makes 
this  substance  less  principal  than  the  accessory. 

6.  (30  If  human  laws  do  admit  of  equity,  as  it  is  con- 
fessed by  aU  men,  there  is  no  case  so  favourable  as  that  of 
daving  of  our  life ;  either  then  we  are  to  suppose  the  laws  to 
be  made  Of  a  rock,  and  to  yield  to  nothing,  but  for  ever  to 
be  a  killing  letter,  and  an  instrument  of  the  hfiirdest  bond* 
Age  ;-H»r  ekb,  at  least  to  be  so  compliant  as  to  yield  to  her 
iutitensin  the  case  of  life  and  death. 

6,  (4.)  All  humian  power  is  given  to  man  for  his  good, 
not  fot  his  hurt ;  for  ^ification,  not  for  destruction.  But  it 
very  often  happens,  and  it  is  so  in  most  laws  that  are  merely 
4iuman,«*-«that  the  good  of  the  particular  law  is  not  so  great 
as  the  saving  the  life  of  one  man ;  and  if  such  laws  should 
4iot3rield  to  the  preservation  of  so  precious  a  life,  it  were  a 
l«w  made  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  a  suAre  and  kio  defence, 
an  enemy  and  no  guardian  or  friend. 

7.  (5.)  Necessity  is  the  band,  and  necessity  is  the  solution 
of  a  law.    "  Necessitas  facit  licitum  quod  alias  licitum  uon 

*>  De  Offic.  i.  4.  6.  Ueusiager.  pag.  38. 
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est,**  saith  Alexander'.  To  the  same  purpose  »  that  of  Se^ 
neca :  '*  Necessitas,  magnum  hiimanad  imbecillitatis  patro* 
cinium,  quicquid  cogit»  excusat;"  "  Necewity  makes  every 
thing  lawful,  to  which  it  does  compel/'  But  of  all  necea^ 
si  ties  that  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  safety  of  our  lives,  and 
a  rescue  from  death  :  this  case  therefore  is  greater  than  the 
band  of  human  laws. 

8.  (6.)  The  laws  of  God,  in  precepts  p«rely  affirmative, 
do  not  oblige  to  an  actual  obedience  in  the  danger  of  death. 
This  is  iu  such  positive  laws  of  Qod,  which  do  not  involve  a 
negative,  of  an  intrinsic  malice  against  a  law  of  nature  or  of 
prime  rectitude,  the  laws  of  Qod  intend  not  to  oblige,  when 
death  shall  be  the  reward  of  him  that  does  obey.  Thus  the 
Maccabees  break  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  to  defend  theaa* 
selves  against  their  enemies ;  and  th^  priests  for  the  uses  of 
religion,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  satisfy  their  hunger  t 
and  Christ  was  their  advocate.  Thus  David  and  his  follow^ 
ers  did  eat  the  shewbread  ezprpssly  against  the  command- 
ment, but  it  was  in  his  great  need ;  and  Christ  also  was  his 
advocate,  and  defended  the  foct :  and  if  a  probable  necessity, 
that  is  a  great  charity  and  relief,  which  is  but  the  avenue 
and  the  address  of  an  extreme  necessity,  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse from  the  actual  observation  of  a  law  of  God,  positive 
and  affirmative ;  much  more  shall  an  extreme  necessity  ex- 
cuse from  such  a  law,  and  thenefore  yet  more  strongly  doM 
it  conclude  against  the  pressure  of  a  human  law,  in  such 
cases.    And  therefore  the  church  *?  hath  declared  that  the 

• 

ecclesiastical  laws  of  fasting  do  not  oblige  in  c^e  of  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  or  journey  and  great  lassitude;  and  thus 
also  no  man  is  bound  to  go  to  church  on  a  festival  to  bear 
divine  service,  when  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  to  kill  him  :  that 
is,  the  laws  of  the  church  were  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
soul,  and  therefore  not  suffered  to  do  hurt  to  the  body ;  and 
as  God  affirms  he  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,^— and 
therefore  himself  makes  his  own  laws,  that  can  yield  at  att, 
to  yield  to  the  occasions  and  calls  of  mercy :  so  does  the 
i^hurch  in  the  imitation  of  God,  whose  laws  and  gentleness  are 
our  best  measure ;  not  that  every  little  excuse  and  triflisg 
pretence  can  excuse,  but  the  danger  of  death,  or  sickness,  or 

'  Ad  lib.  Si  ex  toto,  fl*.  de  Legibof. 

■"  Ca^i.  CooftiiiiuB  de  ObscrYalioiie  Jejuii. 
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tome  teiy  great  evil  reasonably  feared ; — of  which  I  shall«  by 
end  by;  give  an  abcount. 

0.  Although  the  rule,  thus  understood,  be  certstin  and 
evident  for  these  reasons,  yet  there  are  some  '  adTersaria'  or 
seeming  opt>08ition8  very  fit  to  be  considered ;  because  al- 
though they  do  not  evacuate  the  intent  of  the  rule>  yet  they 
give  limit  and  further  explication  to  it 

10»  (1.)  Cajetan  affirms,  'Every  law  that  binds  under  pain 
Sif  mortal  sin,  does  also  bind  to  obedience,  though  death  at- 
tend it;'  ttndhis  reason  isi  because  we  must  rather  die  than 
commit  a  aim  and  therefore  let  the  instance  be  what  it  will, 
if  it  ties  to  obedience  by  obliging  the  conscience,  it  is  a  sin 
to  disobey ,*'''<and  rather  than  sin,  we  must  choose  to  die. 
(2.)  And  that  no  man  should  question  the  poWer  of  the  Supe- 
rior in  obliging  to  suffer  death,  we  find  by  the  practice  and 
consent  of  all  the  world,  that  princes  can  call  their  subjects 
to  battle,  and  command  their  officers  upon  dangerous  ser- 
vices, and  the  soldiers  are  bound  not  to  desert  their  station ; 
and  the  master  of  the  ship  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea  in  a 
9tonn,  when  CeBsar  bade  him.    (3.)  For  since  the  law  is  in- 
tended for  a  public  good,  the  private  interest  (be  it  ever  so 
great)  is  not  to  be  put  in  balance  against  it.    And  therefore 
as  it  is  in  the  laws  of  God,  and  in  the  confession  of  faith, 
the  brave  sons  of  Eleazar  did  sufier  death  with  torments  ra- 
^er  than  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  the  martyrs  gave  their  lives 
in  a  willing  sacrifice  rather  than  deny  their  faith :  so  in  their 
proportion  it  must  be  in  the  laws  of  men,  they  must  be  kept 
up,  though  we  die  for  it.  '*  Melius  est  ut  unus  quam  unitas," 
"  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,''  one  mem- 
ber for  the  whole  body, ''  rather  one  than  the  unity"  be  dis< 
solved,  and  the  community  ruined. 

11.  To  these  things  I  answer,  first,  that  the  proposition 
of  Cajetan  is  not  true  in  its  latitude.  .  For  whatever  binds  to 
obedience  under  pain  of  sin,  does  not  intend  to  bind  to  obe- 
dience with  the  loss  of  our  life  under  sin.  It  is  true  that  we 
must  rather  die,  than  sin ;  but  we  do  not  sin  in  not  obeying, 
when  he  that  obeys,  shall  die  for  it ;  and  that  being  the  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  presumed  by  any  opponent,  in  prejudice 
of  truth  or  probability.  Human  laws  bind  to  obedience,  and 
Qod's  law  annexes  the  penalty  of  sin;  but  tiieh  God's  law 
coming  in  to  second  man's  laws,  seconds  it  but  in  what  it 
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would  obKge.  Bat  haouui  laws  do  not  intend,  regtdaiiy  and 
in  all  cases,  to  be  obeyed  with  the  loss  of  life  or  limb ;  and 
when  the  law  does  not  aufficiently  express  such  intention, 
we  are  to  presume  for  liberty  and  mercy.  Now  that  which 
follows,  is  true  in  some  sense ;  the  public  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  private,  and  the  supreme  power  can  oUige  the 
subjects  to  suffer  death,  or  to  ventuve  their  lives :  but  thia 
cannot  be  in  all  cases.  For  if  in  all,  then  is  the  magistrate 
the  lord  of  life  and  death,  which  is  God's  peculiar;  but  if  he 
could  in  no  case,  then  he  were  not  the  minister  of  life  and 
death,  which  is  communicated  to  the  magistrate.  The  in- 
quiry therefore  now  is, — Since  regularly  he  cannot,  and  yet 
extraordinarily  the  supreme  power  can  tie  on  his  laws  upon 
our  shoulders  with  the  cords  of  death,  in  what  cases  this  is 
true,  and  in  what  it  fails. 

12.  (1.)  When  a  law  is  decreed  by  man  with  the  appen- 
dage of  a  penalty  of  death  for  its  sanction,  it  can  bind  to 
obedience  though  death  be  in  it.  For  since  the  matter  of 
the  law  is,  by  the  legislative  power,  valued  at  the  {Mice  of 
our  lives,  and  by  accident  the  very  keeping  of  it  as  well  as 
the  breaking  is  set  at  no  less  price,  the  evils  of  either  side 
being  equal,  the  presumption  and  advantage  must  be  on  the 
part  of  justice  and  the  law,  not  for  injustice,  tyranny,  and 
disobedience.  And  so  much  the  rather,  because  that  the 
obedience  should  cause  death  is  but  rare  and  accidental,  not 
foreseen,  but  seldom  happening ;  but  the  law,  threatening 
death  to  the  disobedient,  is  a  regular,  constant,  observed, 
and  declared  provision :  and  therefore  that  which  is  for  good, 
and  regularly  is  established  by  the  fear  of  death,  is  not  to  be 
put  out  of  countenance  by  a  contingent,  rare,  and  extraor- 
dinary fear,  and  which  also  is  intended  for  evil ;  for  which, 
in  this  case,  there  could  be  no  provision,  and  therefore  there 
ought  to  be  no  regard.  But  this  holds  only  in  case  that 
death,  on  either  side,  be  equally  certain  ;  for  if  it  be  certain 
the  obedient  man  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  a  tyrant,  or  an 
accident  that  is  prepared,  and  it  be  likely  he  may  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  law  by  concealment  or  by  the  relief 
of  equity  or  charity,  then  the  natural  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion will  be  his  apology ;  this  man  despises  not  the  law,  but 
extricates  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  and  for  a  reason,  which 
of  all  considerations,  merely  human,  is  the  greatest. 
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19.  (2.)  When  the  tyrant  power  threatens  death  to  obe- 
dient subjects,  for  no  other  end  but  that  the  subject  should 
contemn  the  law,  then  the  superior  can  oblige  us  to  obe- 
dience»  though  we  die  for  it.  For  it  is  in  this  as  in  those 
positive  and  affirmatiTe  laws  of  Ood,  which  although  they 
yield  to  save  the  subject's  life,  yet  they  will  never  yield  in  the 
corruption  of  the  subject'^  manners :  that  is,  they  yield  in 
charity,  but  not  to  serve  a  tyrant's  lust.  And  thus  we  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  cession  of 
{he  law  of  the  sabbath  in  the  case  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the 
not  cession  of  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  in  the  case  of 
the  Jewish  subjects.  For  the  fear  of  death  was  equal  to 
them  both  :  if  the  princes  did  not  fight  upon  the  sabbath, 
they  should  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  if  the  subjects  did  not  eat 
swine's  flesh,  they  should  die  with  torments.  But  they  pre- 
served themselves,  and  these  did  not,  and  both  were  inno- 
cent. The  reason  of  the  difference  is  plainly  this ;  they  that 
offered  swine's  flesh  to  these,  did  it,  as  enemies  of  religion ; 
they  that  fought  with  those  upon  the  sabbath,  did  it,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  nation,  only  they  would  take  advantages  by  the 
prohibitions  of  the  religion.  Now  when  death  is  threatened 
by  the  enemies  of  the  religion,  it  is  with  purpose  to  affront 
it,  or  destroy  it ;  and  therefore  if  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons  had  complied,  it  had  been  a  renouncing  of  their  faith 
and  their  religion,  and  a  contempt  of  their  law, — which 
could  not  be  supposed  in  the  other  case  of  the  princes,  not 
only  because  both  the  princes  and  the  army  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  despisers  of  the  law,  but  also  because  that 
very  breaking  of  the  law,  was  with  fighting  in  the  de^ 
fence  of  the  law  and  the  whole  nation.  And  so  it  is  in  hu- 
man lawB :  the  sacredness  of  the  authority  may  be  establish-* 
ed  with  our  life ;  and  because  to  contemn  them  is  always  a 
sin,  we  must  rather  die  than  do  it,  though  the  matter  of  it- 
self be  less  and  do  not  require  it.  But  this  is  also  to  be  li^ 
mited.  For  it  is  true  that  we  must  rather  die  than  contemn 
the  laws  ;  but  yet  he  that  breaks  them  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  save  his  life,  is  not  a  contemner  of  the  law,  for  he 
hath  greater  reason,  and  a  great  necessity  :  and  therefore  it 
is  not  contempt,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  contrary; 
therefore  this  is  to  be  understood,  when. 
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1.  Either  the  law  expressly  commands  we  should  die  ra- 
ther than  break  it.    Or» 

2.  Hath  declared^  that»  in  such  circumstances^  to  comply 
shall  be  a  contempt  by  interpretation.    Or, 

3.  When  it  is  notorious,  that  it  is  so  intended  by  the  ty- 
rant power :  and, 

4.  The  lawgiver  expressly  requires  our  fortitude  and  re- 
sistance ;  for  unless  it  be  in  such  cases,  though  the  law  can 
bind,  yet  it  does  not.  The  sum  is  this ;  when  death  is  likely  to 
be  the  consequent  of  disobedience  by  accident  and  the  chance 
of  things  or  the  providence  of  God  abstractly,  then  it  is  not 
to  be  expounded  to  be  contempt.  Because,  in  such  cases, 
God  tempts  not.  But  when  an  enemy  or  a  tyrant  power 
tempts  with  the  fear  of  death,  he  does  it  in  defiance  of  the  law 
orthe  authority,  and  therefore  here  we  must  obey  and  die. 
And  this  distinction  is  very  much  to  be  regarded.  For  if  a 
prince  or  an  ecclesiastic  superior  make  a  law,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  do  it  not  (for  they  have  no  interest  to  do 
it)  in  despite  of  chance  to  bind  to  obedience  in  the  danger 
of  death :  and  therefore  it  is  a  rack  of  their  power  to  extend 
it  to  such  a  case.  But  they  may  have  interest  and  public 
necessity  to  exact  this  obedience,  when  an  opposite  power 
threatens  death,  that  they  may  destroy  the  law. 

14.  (3.)  The  same  also  is  the  case  of,  1.  scandal,  or, 
2.  injury  to  religion ;  or,  3.  the  confession  of  ourfaith ;  in  all 
which  cases  we  are  obliged  to  die  rather  than  break  a  positive 
law  of  God  or  man.  And  this  is  that  .which  St.  Austin  °  said  : 
"  Satius  est  fame  mori  quam  idolothytts  vesci,''  *^  It  is  better 
to  die  with  hunger,  than  to  save  our  lives  by  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols :"  that  is,  when  the  so  doing  is  an  inter- 
pretative renunciation  of  our  religion,  or  the  laws  .of  our  su- 
perior forbidding  it,  or  is  a  scandal  to  a  weak  brother.  And 
this  is  it  that  St.  Paul  said;  **  I  will  eat  no  flesh  as  long  as 
the  world  stands,  rather  than  cause  my  brother  to  offend.'' 
But  in  this  tliere  is  no  difficulty. 

15.  (4.)  Human  laws  bind  to  their  observation  though  with 
the  danger  of  death,  when  that  danger  is  either  expressly  in 
the  law,  or  in  the  matter  and  instance  of  it  annexed  to  the 
obedience.    Thus  the  supreme  power  can  command   the 

>  ^b,  d«  Hobo  Goiijvg.  ci|p.  16. 
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tSbrates  of  souls  to  attend  a  care  in  the  time  of  the  plagae, 
to  go  to  sea  in  a  storm,  to  stand  in  a  breach  for  the  defence 
of  the  army.  For>  in  these  cases,  he  that  hath  power  to  do 
it,  hath  expressly  commanded  it ;  and  to  undergo  the  danger 
of  death  is  of  the  substance  of  the  action  and  obedience,  and 
is  neither  besides  the  intention  nor  the  knowledge  of  the 
lawgiver:  and  therefore  if  the  law  did  not  bind  to  obedience 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  death,  it  were  no  law  at  all. 
For  to  a  prince  commanding  to  go  to  sea  in  a  storm,  it  is  in 
Vain  to  say  '  It  is  a  storm ;'  and  that  soldier  is  a  fool  that  tells 
his  general  'he  is  afraid  to  die,'  when  he  sends  him  upon  an 
honourable  service. 

16.  (6.)  But  all  these  cases  are  to  be  provided  so  that 
they  be  '  in  gravi  materia,'  that  the  cause  be  great,  and  the 
necessity  urgent,  and  the  public  good  concerned,  for  men's 
lives  are  not  to  be  jested  away  : — and  though  Scipio  Major 
h'ad'|)ower  to  carry 'his  three  hundred  brave  fellows  (that  he 
so  boasted  of  in  Sicily)  to  the  African  war,  yet  he  had  n6 
power  to  command  them  to  run  up  the  neighbouring  tower 
and  leap  headlong  into  the  sea  for  bravery  and  to  show  his 
power. 

17.  (6.)  One  thing  more  is  to  be  added.  In  those  cases^ 
in  which  human  laws  do  oblige  even  in  the  danger  of  death, 
they  do  not  oblige  but  for  their  whole  portion ;  that  is,  when 
the  whole  end  of  the  law  is  not  destroyed  or  hazarded  by  the 
disobedietiice,  but  that  the  caution  and  end  of  the  law  may 
be  secured  and  observed  in  all  or  in  the  greatest  part ;  a  man 
may  then,  by  not  observing  the  law^  save  his  own  life  and  be 
innocent.  And  this  is  the  rule  of  Aquinas^  and  it  is  very 
reasonable,  "  Quando  est  causa  rationabilis>  et  non  impeditur 
£nis  legis,  non  peccat  mortaliter  qui  non  observat  legem }" 
''  Upon  a  just  cause,  a  man  may,  without  a  crime,  break  a 
laiy,  when,  by  such  transgression,  the  end  of  the  law  is  not 
hindered."-^As  if  a  law  be  made^  that  corn  shall  not  be 
transported,  because  of  an  imminent  famine,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  citizens, — if  any  man^  to  save  his  life, 
shall  comply  with  an  inevitable  accident  and  necessityi  and 
carry  some  abroad,  his  necessity  is  a  just  excuse,  because  he 
bath  not  destroyed  the  end  of  the  law,  since  his  proportion 
and  lading  cause  no  sensible  detriment  to  the  public :  and 
though  every  single  man  must  not  pretend,  that  his  single 
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proportion  will  be  do  great  matter  (because  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient unless  there  be  a  great  necessity  to  do  it),  yet  when 
there  is  such  a  necessity,  it  will  suffice  that  he  did  it  not  but 
upon  a  violent  need ;  and  what  he  did  was  not  a  destruction 
to  the  end  of  the  law ;  and  his  example  cannot  have  any  evil 
effect  of  itself;  for  other  men  cannot  say.  Why  may  not  I  ais 
weU  as  he  ?  unless  the  necessity  be  as  exemplary  as  the- 
action,  and  unless  they  be  in  the  like  evident  danger  of  death, 
they  cannot  pretend  to  the  like  impunity.  They  that  are  in 
no  danger,  may  not,  but  he  that  is,  may,  when  the  subject's 
aafety  can  stand  with  the  safety  of  the  public.  For  although 
the  head  may  expose  one  member  to  loss  and  amputation  to 
preserve  the  whole,  yet  when  the  whole  can  be  safe  without 
it,  the  member  may  preserve  itself  and  refuse  to  be  cut  off: 
and  nothing  is  greater  than  the  safety  of  a  part,  but  the 
safety  of  the  whole. 

18.  But  the  rule  affirms,  that  not  only  danger  of  death, 
but  the  avoiding  of  a  very  grievous  and  intolerable  evil  is 
sufficient  to  excuse  disobedience  to  human  laws  from  being 
a  sin.  But  this  is  particularly  to  be  considered  in  the  foU 
lowing  rules. 


RULE  III. 

Tli£  Lav:s  of  our  Superior  that  are  n^  jutt  and  good,  do  not 

oblige  the  Conscience. 

1.  Laws  are  public  mischiefs,  if  they  bind  to  injustice; 
and  therefore  to  establish  any  thing  that  is  unjust  or  evil,  is 
against  the  nature  of  laws,  and  the  power  of  the  superior, 
and  the  intendment  of  the  supreme.  For  God  gives  to  no 
man  power  above  or  against  himself. 

Now  a  law  is  unjust  upon  many  defects. 

2.  (1.)  If  it  be  made  by  an  incompetent  person, — that  is, 
one  who  hath  no  authority.  Caius  and  Seius  were  fellow-ser- 
vants to  Ruricanus.  Caius  commands  Seius  to  go  to  plough. 
Seius  demands,  'quo  jure f*  And  he  was  in  the  right.  Caius 
was  the  wiser  man,  and  he  was  the  older,  and  better  em- 
ployed, but  he  was  not  his  lord.  ^*  Par  in  parem  imperium 
non  habet,"  says  the  law^ 

o  Clement.  B&Wi  de  Paradiso,  de  rerb.  Signif. 
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3.  (2.)  If  it  be  made  in  an  ihcompeteat  and  lindufe  matter. 
When  Saul  commanded  the  man  of  Amalek, ''  Sta  super  me^ 
et  interfice  me,''  ''Fall  upoii  me  and  kill  me/'  he. was  indeed 
a  prince,  but  in  that  matter  be  could  make  no  law,  and  these* 
fore  was  not  to  be  obeyed.  And  theancienta  teU»  that  when 
Mercury  was  accused  for  the  murder  of  Argus«  though  he 
'  pleaded  that  he  did  it  by  the  command  of  Jupiter,  yet  thd 
gods  did  not  acquit  him :  and  though  Mark  Antony:  did 
worse  for  his  own  revenge  to  kill  Cicero,  yet  Phottnu  did 
ill  too  wheii  he  killed  the  bntre  Pompey,  though  at  the  com* 
maud  of  his  master  Ptolemy. 

Ajittnit  timen  eit  pojor  qaan  oaoia  PfaotiDi ; 
dttaiao  prawtittt ;  illeaiblP: 


Antony  wa^  infinitely  to  be  condemnedi  and  Photinus  no£ 
to  be  justified. — And  upon  this  account,  every  law  made 
against  religion,  or  any  thing  of  divine  sanction  and  com- 
mandment, is  void,  and  cannot  oblige  the.  conscience.  To 
which  purpose  who  please,  may  read  an  excellent  discourse 
of  St.  Bernard  in  bis  seventhi  epistle,  which  is  to  Adam  the 
monk.  Upon  this  account  a  thief  cannot  begin  a  prescripr 
tion  against  the  right  of  the  just  owner,  because  his  theft, 
being  against  the  law  of  God,  cannot  begin  a  just  title  by 
the  laws  of  men.  Thus  although  the  laws'*  permit  a  man  to 
possess  what  by  an  unjust  price  or  bargain  he  hath  acquired, 
yet  because  this  is  unjust  and  uncharitable  to  deceive  his 
neighbour,  the  injurious  person  is  bound  to  restore,  and  is 
not  indemnified  before  God  by  any  warranty  from  the  con- 
trary civil  law:  "Ye  shall  not  lie,"  saith  our  Lord  God', 
'*nor  deceive  every  one  his  neighbour:" — and  let  "no  man 
defraud  or  circumvent  his  neighbour  in  bargaining,"  saith 
St.  Paul  •.  Kara  rriv  ayopav  wptvSdv,  said  the  old  Attic  law, 
from  the  voice  of  nature ;  whiph  Cicero  *  well  renders,  *•  Tol- 
lendum  esse  ex  rebus  contrahendis  omnemendacium,"  "No  lie 
must  at  all  be  used  in  bargaining :"  and  therefore  the  law  of 
man  to  the  contrary  is  invalid :  though,  I  suppose,  the  civil 
law  intends  only  to  bar  an  actioa  in  the  outward  court,  but 
not  to  give  warrant  to  the  conscience. 

P  Martial,  \\u  6>  Maiiaire,  p.  62. 

n  lab.  10  Causae,  aeot.  idem  Poraponiat.  ff.  de  minoriboi.  eU  lib.  item  %i  prteto 
•eoL  qtemadaodoin.  (T.  iotfali  H  oondaeli. 

r  L«f it.  xix.  *  1  Thess.  if. 
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4.  (3.)  Human  laws  may  be  unjust,  when  a  just  power, 
in  a  competent  matter^  passes  on  to  excess,  and  goes  beyond 
its  bounds.  He  that  excommunicates  one  that  is  not  of  his 
diocess,  does  not  oblige  the  excommunicate  person  by  the 
sentence :  and  Pilate  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  holy  Jesus, 
till  Herod  had  sent  him  back  to  him ;  for  to  his  jurisdiction 
he  did  belong.  Thus  if  a  priest  or  a- bishop  absolves  a  guilty 
person,  he  binds  himself,  but  looses  not  the  other.  For  no 
excess  of  power  produces  any  effect  of  law,  or  tie  upon  the 
conscience.  And  to  this  purpose  is  that  rule  of  the  law  *, 
"  Sententia  non  i  suo  judice  lata,  nulla  est :" — ^which  is  ex- 
cellently rendered  by  St  Paul ',  "  What  art  thou,  O  man, 
whojudgest  another  man's  servant?" — Upon  this  account, 
all  human  laws  prescribing  to  the  conscience,  or  giving 
bounds  to  the  thoughts,  are  null.  For  in  these  things  God 
only  is  judge,  and  all  other  judicatories  are  incompetent:  I 
say,  all  other  judicatories :  for  as  for  sentences  declaratory  of 
a  divine  law,  that  is  not  under  this  restraint.  But  of  that 
in  its  own  place. 

5.  (4.)  Human  laws  may  be  unjust,  by  a  defect  of  the 
just  and  due  end;  that  is,  when  the  law  does  not  contribute 
to  the  public  advantage,  but  wholly  to  his  private  who  made 
the  law.  If  the  law  be  apt  to  minister  to  the  public  good, 
whatever  the  private  interest  and  design  of  the  prince  be, 
it  may  spoil  the  man  but  not  the  law.  If  a  prince,  espying 
the  luxury  of  feasts  and  garments,  make  sumptuary  laws,  and 
impose  fines  upon  the  transgressors,  and  does  this  only  to 
get  the  money, — indeed  he  is  not  a  good  man :  but  so  long  as 
the  law  is  good,  it  does  oblige  the  conscience.  The  enemies 
of  the  memory  of  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  pretend, 
that  he  annulled  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  only  upon 
designs  of  lust  and  revenge.  Suppose  this  true :  yet  as  long 
as  he  did  good,  though  for  evil  ends,  it  is  the  worse  for  him, 
but  not  for  us ;  but  if  the  prince  does  not,  yet  the  law  must, 
intend  the  public  benefit :  and  that  also  is  the  duty  of  the 
prince.  "  Non  prospectantes  proprii  jura  commodi,  sed  con- 
sulentes  patrisB  atque  genti,"  said  the  fathers  ^  of  the  eighth 
council  of  Toledo ;  "  Kings  must  not  look  after  their  owa 
profit,  but  make  provisions  for  their  country,  and  their  peo- 
ple." "  Officium  est  imperare,  non  regnum,"  "  To  rule  is  not. 

■  Cap.  at  u  Creriei.  in  Poneip.  d«  Jod.  *  Ron.  xir.  r  Cap.  10. 
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eapire,  but  office/'  said  Seneoa ; — ^and  therefore  the  Greeks 
call  kings,  avaxroc  air&  rov  ikvaxic  ^x^iv,  says  Plutarch,  *'  that 
signifies  persons  appointed  to  take  care  of  and  to  defend  the 
people." — 

Til  ctT«B  patmnqoe  gent,  ts  oonmle  canctif, 
Non  tibi ;  noo  Isa  te  noTeaot,  led  pabliet  dAmna* : 

"Take  care  of  the  public,  not  of  thy  particular;  and  let 
the  common  calamity  move  thee  most :''  and  since  the  power 
itself  is  designed  for  the  public  good,  the  laws  must  be  so 
too.  And  therefore  when  the  law  says,  that  a  law  ought  to 
be  a  common  precept ;  that  is,  '  pro  communi  utilitate  sta- 
tutum/  says  the  gloss  ^\  that  is, '  it  must  be  for  the  common 
good.' — "  Conditur  utilitatis  gratia  lex,"  says  Plato  *;  "  Every 
just  law  is  made  for  the  good  of  the  people :" — and  from  him 
Marsilius  Ficinus.  defines  a  law  to  be,  "  a  true  manner  of 
governing,  which  by  profitable  ways  tends  to  the  best  end," 
that  is,  the  public  good : — and  Isidore  ^  says,  "  Lex  erit  omne 
quod  ratione  constiterit,  duntaxat  quod  religioni  congruat, 
quod  disciplinsB  conveniat,  quod  saluti  proficiat '"  ^'  A  law  is 
tiiat  which  agrees  with  reason,  that  is  consonant  to  religion, 
and  accords  with  discipline,  and  is  profitable  and  does  good." 
— And  therefore  if  a  prince  make  a  law  which  is  for  his  own 
profit,  and  not  for  the  public  good,  he  is  a  tyrant ;  and  his 
laws  have  no  sanction  but  fear,  and  no  tie  at  all  upon  the 
conscience.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle*,  'O  fUv 
yap  HfpawfK  ^^  iavn^  avfxi^ipov  (tkoith'  6  S^  /3a9iXev(  rh  rwv 
ipxoidvwv.  "  A  king  and  a  tyrant  differ  very  much :  a  ty- 
rant considers  his  own  profit ,  a  king  the  profit  of  his  peo** 
pie:"  and  under  this  consideration  comes  that  prince,  that 
lays  grievous  burdens  upon  his  people.  Touc  yap  ra  fuyaXa, 
ftii  SOiv  Sec,  Xa/4/3avovrac»  jun^c  a  Sti,  oifSl  X^yo/txcv  avcXcvOlpovc, 
olov  roiyc  rvpivvovi;,  w^kug  TropOovvrags  Kat  lipa  avXtovrac, 
dXXa  wovripoifg  ftaXXov,  Koi  daB^uc,  koL  aS/icovc»  "  Those  that 
take  great  sums  from  them  they  ought  not,  and  those  which 
they  ought  not, — as  tyrants,  destroyers  of  cities  and  robbers 
of  temples, — ^we  do  not  call  them  covetous,  but  wicked,  and 
impious,  and  unjust^" — And  therefore  they  who  do  such 
things  by  laws  made  on  purpose,  do  it  by  tyranny,  and  there:* 

*  Claud.  4.  Cont.  Hod.  S94.  Getnar,  toI.  1.  p.  105. 

k  Lib.l.  ff.  de  Legibos.  ^  In  Hippia.  '  Lib.  3.  eap.5^ 

•  Btbic.  lib.  8.  cap.  10.  Wilkinion,  p.  346. 

f  Lib.  4.  Etb.  cap.  1.  Wilkuison,  pag.  142.  • 
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fore  not  bj  law,  or  just  authorityi  ati4  cdnseqnently  by  none. 
In  such  cases  we  must  suflfer  as  it  happens :  but  we  itiay 
avoid  the  burden  of  the  law,  where  We  caii  peaceably  and 
privately.  For  all  such  things  as  are  against  the  good  of  the 
subjects,  the  law  itself  dedares  to  be  no  law ;  that  is,  to  be 
more  than  the  superior  hath  right  or  leave  to  do.  "  Nulla 
juris  actio  aut  benignitas  patitur,.ut  qucD  salubritet  prohomi- 
nmsi  utilitate  introducuntur,  ea  nos  duriore  interpretatione 
contra  ipsorum  commodum  producankus  ad  severitatem  ;*' 
says  the  law < :  ''No  law,  no  charity,  suffers  us  to  make  that 
by  interpretation  hard  and  against  their  profit,  for  whose  pro- 
fit it  was  first  decreed  by  a  salutary  danction.^'  And  there- 
fore it  is  observable,  that  all  laws  do  inffinitely  decline  all 
harsh  senses,  and  are  ambitious  of  gentle  and  benign  inter- 
pretations ;  which  is,  in  the  whole  world,  the  greatest  decla- 
ration that  lawgivers,  as  they  ought  not,  so,  they  profess^ 
they  do  not,  intend,  to  grieve  the  subject  by  an  unequal  b«r« 
den.  It  was  a  princely  saying  of  Trajan  ^  when  he  put  a 
sword  upon  the  thigh  of  the  prefect  of  the  preetorian  bonds ; 
''Cape  hunc,  et,  si  quidem  recte  et  ex  utilitate  omnium  im- 
peravero,  pro  me:  sin  aliter,  contra  me  utere;''  "Use  this 
sword  on  my  behalf,  if  I  govern  rightly  and  to  the  public 
benefit:  if  not,  use  it  against  me.*' — ^That  was  too  much, 
but  his  purpose  was  excellent ;  he  knew  it  was  his  duty 
to  rule  by  that  measure  only ;  beyond  that  his  power  was 
incompetent.  'O  y&p  ptfi  roiovroc,  KXtipt&rh^  iv  rtg  rfif  /Sam- 
Xrfc*  If  8^  TvpawXg  15  Ivavrlac  rdJrp'  "  He  that  does  not 
so,  is  a  king  by  fortune,  but  indeed  a  tjrrant,  and  any  thing 
father  than  a  king.''  To  yap  knrrtS  ayaSbv  Stanca,  says  Aris- 
totle ';  "  For  he  pursues  his  own,  not  his  people's  good : 
and  that  is  ^ervX<(rnc  fiovap^a^,  "  the  stain  of  monarchy,' 
that  is,  plainly  tyranny. — Tiberius  said  well,  •*  Dixi  et  nunc  et 
isepe  alias,  patres  conscripti,  bonum  et  salutarem  principem, 
quern  vos  tanta  et  tarn  libera  potestate  instnixistis,  senatui 
servire  debere,  et  universis  civibus ;  s^e  ac  plerumque  etiam 
singulis,  neque  id  dixisse  me  peDnitet.*'  A  good  and  a  gentle 
prince  ought  to  ser^e  the  profit  of  his  nobility,  his  senate, 
and  citizens ;  not  only  all  but  each  single  citizen,  as  there  is 
occasion ;  .and  therefore  Rodolphus  of  Austria  was  very  an- 

V  Lib.  nalla,  flf.  de  Legibat.  , 

^  Aurei.  Victor.  xiH.  2.  Dion.  Xiph.  p.  778.  Ubi  snpra. 
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gry  with  his  gulLrds  for  hindering  petitioner^  to  come  to  him ; 
"  Let  them  come«"  says  he,  *'  for  I  was  not  made  an  emperor 
to  be  shut  np  in  a  box/' — "  Sinite  parvulos  ad  me  venire/' 
Baith  our  blessed  Lord,  the  King  of  kings^  and  the  Lord  of 
lords,  "  Suffer  my  little  ones  to  come  unto  me" — But  the 
reason  and  demonstration  of  all  are  contained  in  those  woi'ds 
of  Seneca  ^  saying  a  prince  should  think  with  himself,  ''Ego 
ex  omnibus  mortalibus  placui,  eleotusque  sum,  qui  in  terris 
Deorum  vicefungerer,"  "  I  am  chosen  from  the  heap  of  mor- 
tals to  stclnd  in  the  place  of  Qod/'  to  do  as  he  does ;  that  is, 
to  do  all  things  justly,  and  to  do  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people :  now  since  the  prince  hath  his  poti^er  from  God,  he 
can  hate  no  power  to  do  otherwise  than  God  does. — "  Ad- 
mittefe  in  animum  totius  reip.  curam,  etpopuli  fata  suscipere, 
et  oblitum  quodammodo  sui,  gentibus  vivere ;  noctes  omnes 
diesque  perpeti  solicitudinem,  pro  salute  omnium  cogitare ;'' 
so  Pliny  describes  the  office  of  a  prince, — "  to  tttke  care  of 
the  whol6  repi:rt)Iic,  to  live  to  them  not  to  himself;  days  and 
nights  to  suffer  anxiety  in  thinking  for  the  profit  and  welfare 
of  all/'— -This  is  the  limit  of  a  prince's  power  so  far  as  he  re*- 
latea  to  conc^cience.  For  beyond  this  the  coi/soience  is  not 
bound.  The  body  is,  and  we  mttst  suffer  patiently  (he  evil 
which  we  cannot  deprecate ;  but  laws  that  are  made  to  pur- 
poses  beytad  diese  metoures,  do  no  ways  oblige  the  con- 
science. "  He  is  the  minister  of  God  for  thy  good,"  saith 
St:  Paul ;-  otherwise  he  is  not  God's  minister,  and  hath  to 
other  purposes  none  of  God's  authority,  and  therefore  cahnot 
obKge  the  conscienfoe  to  an  active'  obedience  in  si^ch  things 
where  his  po^er  is  incompetent  to  coftimand. 

6.  (6.)  Thus,  when  a  law  by  the  change  of  things  or  cases 
is  become  an  enemy  to  the  cotemon  good,  it  is  not  to  be  ob- 
served, saith  A<]^mnas;  and  he  gives  this  instance :  A  laW  is 
made  that  in  the  time  of  sieges,  the  gates  of  a  city  be  always 
kept  shut ;  but  the  guards  are  not  tied  to  obey  this  law,  when 
the  citizens  fly  thither  from  the  danger  of  the  enemy :  and  so 
in  bS:  equal  cases,  concerning  which  this  is  the  rule. 

7.  The  prince  is  to  be  presumed  good  and  gentle :  and  if 
he  be  ndt  so,  he  is  to  be  supposed  so,  and  made  so  at  lea^t  by 
fiction  of  law :  whatsoever  cade  therefore  does  happen  in- 
which  the  citizens  are  grieved,  it  is  to  h6  supposed  that  it  is 

I  Dt  CIcnrsBt.  i.  1,  ^.  Rolkopf,  rol.  1.  p^  434. 
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besides  the  intention  of  the  law^  and  was  not  in  the  provistoii 
of  the  prince ;  but  we  are  to  rely  upon  this^  that  he  who  is 
good  and  gentle,  and  a  father  of  his  country,  would,  if  he 
were  here  and  observed  this  evil,  untie  the  law,  that  he  might 
not  tie  us  to  the  evil :  and  because  he  is  not  here,  but  his  wiH 
is  here,  the  law  with  so  much  evil  to  us  is  not  to  be  observed; 
for  his  leave  to  break  it  is  to  be  presumed. 

8.  (6.)  Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  injustice  of  unequal  dis- 
tributions ;  such  as  is  a  law  forbidding  beggars  to  go  from 
place  to  place  to  seek  relief,  when  there  is  no  relief  at  home; 
the  law  of  commanding  every  village  or  parish  to  provide  for 
their  poor, — which  indeed  is  piously  and  charitably  intended, 
but  because  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  it  ftdls  heavily 
upon  some,  and  others  touch  it  not  with  the  top  of  their  fin«- 
gers,  the  law  which  was  good  '  in  thesi,'  proves  unjust  '  ib 
hypothesi,'  and  therefore  does  not  oblige  the  conscience  r 
but  they  who  are  under  it,  may  not  only  seek  relief  by  peti«» 
tion,  but  by  avoiding  it  where  they  can  piously  and  charita^ 
bly,  according  to  the  measures  by  and  by  to  be  described*. 
For  it  is  the  voice  of  natural  justice  and  reason,  which  St. 
Paul  urges  to  his  charges,  '*  not  that  there  should  be  ease  to 
one  and  burden  to  another  :*'  this  is  against  equity,  as  having 
in  it  so  great  disproportionate  inequality. 

9.  (7.)  Lastly,  of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  that,  in  the 
making  laws  of  burden,  there  be  equality  and  proportion  be- 
tween the  burden  and  the  cause  of  the  imposition ;  that  the 
burden  be  not  greater  than  the  evil  it  intends  to  remedy,  nor 
the  remedy  greater  than  the  disease  needs,  nor  yet  greater 
than  men  can  bear.  For  what  is  excessive  in  these  cases,  is 
against  the  charityand  justice  of  the  prince,  and  is  matter  of 
rapine  and  impiety,  not  of  subsidy  and  prudent  provisions ; 
and  therefore,  though  it  may  oppress  the  subject,  who  hath 
no  remedy  but  prayers  and  tears ;  yet  the  conscience  is  at 
liberty,  and  may  procure  remissions  by  any  ways  of  peace 
and  piety. 

10.  But  in  the  reducing  of  this  to  practice,  these  cautions 
are  to  be  observed. 

(1.)  That  though  the  conscience  be  free  from  all  laws, 
which  are  unjust  upon  any  of  these  accounts,  yet  that  the 
law  be  not  disobeyed  with  the  scandal  and  offence  of  others, 
it  must  be  so  done  that  none  be  taught  to  rebel,  or  evacuate 
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the  law  upon  pretences  and  little  regards ;  nor  that  onr  duty 
and  religion  be  evil  spoken  of,  nor  that  the  superior  be  made 
jealous  and  suspicious.  When  our  blessed  Saviour  had 
proved  himself  free  from  tribute^  and  that  in  conscience  he 
was  not  bound  to  pay  it,  yet  that  he  might  not  give  offence, 
he  submitted  to  the  imposidon.  And  this  caution  is  given 
by  all  the  doctors,  who  follow  Bartholus  ^  in  it. 

11.  (2.)  The  inconvenience  of  the  republic  must  not  be 
trifling  and  contemptible,  but  so  great  as  must,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  good  and  prudent  men,  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  an- 
nuIUng  the  law,  so  great  as  must  reasonably  outweigh  the 
evil  of  material  disobedience.  And  therefore,  in  the  injustice 
of  unequal  distributions,  and  imposition  of  taxes,  we  are  not 
to  complain  for  every  little  pressure,  nor  yet  to  weigh  the 
proportions  in  gold  scales ;  for  it  is  a  greater  duty  of  charity 
that  the  subject  quietly  bear  a  little  load  for  peace'  sake  and 
example  and  compliance,  than  it  can  be  of  duty  in  the  prince 
to  make  such  exact,  curious,  and  mathematical  proportions. 

12.  (3.)  The  inconvenience  and  injustice  must  be  certain, 
notorious,  and  relied  upon,  before  it  can  be  made  use  of  to 
the  breach  of  a  law.  For  it  is  no  warranty  to  disobey,  that 
I  fancy  the  law  to  be  unjust;  and  therefore,  in  this  case  the 
best  scrutiny  we  can  have,  is,  that  either  it  be  so  declared  by 
the  voice  of  all  men,  or  the  more  sober  accents  of  the  wise 
men,  or  be  evident  in  itself  according  to  the  strictest  measures ; 
lor  where  there  is  a  doubtful  case,  the  presumption  always  is 
for  obedience,  not  against  it :  for  although  usually  in  doubts, 
the  presumption  is  for  liberty,^yet  that  is  either  between  pri- 
vate persons,  or  when  the  superior  makes  a  doubt  concerning 
his  own  laws,  then  he  is  to  judge  for  liberty  and  ease ;  but  in 
our  own  cases,  and  in  dispute  with  a  law,  the  presumption  is 
on  behalf  of  the  law,  because  ordinarily  that  is  the  greatest 
interest,  and  the  greatest  reason. 

13.  (4.)  When  there  is  a  fayourable  case  for  breaking  a 
law,  if  we  have  time  and  opportunity,  we  must  ask  leave  of 
the  superior.  Because  as  that  does  honour  to  the  superior, 
and  gives  value  to  the  law ;  so  it  is  the  greatest  course  of  se- 
curity, because  it  makes  him  judge,  who  only  can  complain. 
But  to  this  we  are  not  obliged,  if  the  case  be  evident,  or  if 
t}ie  danger  of  evil  be  imminent  and  sudden,  and  there  be  no 

1  Capito  1.  dt  Conttitatioubo*. 
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time  or  opportunity  to  require  it:  in  these  cases^  a  leave 
18  to  be  preBumedi  or  else  it  need  not,  for  the  law  does  tiot 
oblige. 

14.  (5.)  This  is  to  be  practised  only,  when  the  law  is 
against  the  public  good.  For  if  it  be  still  consistent  with 
the  public  interest,  though  it  be  against  the  good  of  a  parti- 
cular person,  the  law  hath  left  a  power  of  dispensation  in  the 
appointed  ministers ;  but  a  private  person  may  not  so  easily 
break  the  law,  at  least  he  is  tied  to  other  conditions,  and 
more  caution,  and  a  severer  conduct:  of  which  I  am  to  give 
account  in  the  chapter  of  the  Diminution  of  Laws.  But,  for 
the  present,  the  difference  is  only  in  speculation :  for  not- 
withstanding the  personal  inconvenience,  the  law  does  still 
bind  the  conscience  of  the  subjects  in  general ;  but  if  it  bd 
against  the  public  emolument,  then  the  law  ceases,  and  it 
does  not  oblige.  In  the  first  case  the  particular  is  to  be  re- 
lieTed  by  a  way  of  his  own ;  of  which  I  am  afterward  to 
speak :  but  in  this  case  the  conscience  is  at  libeity.  Thua 
when  the  church  makes  a  law  that  upon  a  certain  day  the 
people  shall  meet  in  public,  and  spend  their  day  in  fasting 
and  prayer ;  it  is  a  good  law,  and  may  be  for  the  public  good, 
though  Petronia  and  Abbatilla  be  with  child  and  cannot  fast : 
all  are  bound,  but  from  these  the  yoke  may  be  lifted  up  for 
the  present.  But  if  a  church  make  a  law,  that  all  tlie  clergy 
shall  lose  their  livings  and  their  office,  if  they  marry ;  here 
there  is  a  mischief  to  the  public,  to  a  whole  order  of  men^ 
and  the  law  cannot  do  so  much  good  accidentally,  as  jt  di- 
rectly does  mischief.  And  the  confession  of  Suarez ""  upon 
another  occasion,  but  in  this  very  instance,  is  remarkable : 
''Custodiam  yirginitatis  esse  opus  supererogationis,  quod 
necessariam  non  habet  conjunctionem  cum  fine  puUiei  oom- 
modi ;  et  ergo  non  posse  praecipi  lege  hmnaoa ;"  **  That  vir- 
ginity should  be  kept,  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  that  hath 
no  necessary  conjunction  with  the  end  of  any  public  good ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  enjoined  by  a  human  law."  Either 
then  the  law  of  the  church  of  Rome,  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
marry,  does  not  tie  them  to  be  virgins,  but  gives  them  leave 
to  fornicate ;  or  if  it  does  tie  them  to  a  virgin  state,  she 
makes,  a  law  which  is  not  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore 
in  which  she  hath  no  competent  authority.    This,  therefore, 

*  Ub.  S.  d«  Logib.  c«^.  30.  ii.  15. 
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19  an  unjust  Iaw>  and  does  not  oblige  the  conAcienee.    Ikth- 

rh  irpoer^Kov  tifv  firl  pXAirrovtrav  i^c  ain>vl/bti€i>,  Said  Polycar* 
pQs;  ''We  are  taught  to  give  to  princes  and  the  powers-  set 
over  us  by  God«  such  honour  and  obedience  as  may  Hot 
hurt  us." 


RULE  IV. 

A  Law  thai  is  founded  upon  a  false  Presumption,  does  not 

oblige  the  Conscience. 

1.  The  case  is  this;  Francisco  Biretti,  a  Venetian  genUe* 
man,  full  of  amours)  and  used  to  vain  and  wanton  addresses, 
courts  Julia  a  senator's  daughter^  but  with  secUBt  intent  to 
abuse  her  and  so  to  leave  her.  Marco  Medici^i  the  father  of 
Julia,  by  threats  and  harsh  usages,  forces  his  daughter  Julia 
to  consent  to  a  contract  with  Francisco:  who  pet^iving 
himself  surprised,  and  that  the  matter  was  passed  further 
than  he  intended  it,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  to  make 
a  contract,  to  lie  with  her,  and  so  to  leave  her.  He  does  so, 
surprises  her  in  the  careless  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  naked* 
ness  of  her  soul,  and  with  flatteries  mingled  with  the  affright* 
ing  name  of  her  harsh  father,  acts  his  intention^  and  then 
pursues  it  till  he  was  weary  of  her^  and  then  forsakes  her. 
She  complains,  and  desires  remedyi  The  law  declares  their 
congress  to  be  a  marriage.  But  in  the  meantime  Francisco 
passed  into  Sicily,  and  there  married  Antonia  Peronetta,  a 
Sicilian  lady ;  her  he  loved,  intended  to  make  her  his  wife» 
and  did  so.  Now  the  law*"  presumes  that  after  contract, 
their  congress  did  declare  a  marriage;  for  it  supposes  and 
presumes  a  consent,  and  yet  withal  says,  if  there  was  no 
consent,  it  was  no  marriage.  Here  Francisco  is  condemned 
by  the  presumption,  and  relieved  in  conscience.  For  if  he 
did  not  lie  with  her  '  affecta  maritali,'  but  only  intended  to 
abuse  her,  he  was  indeed  extremely  impious  and  unjust;  but 
be  made  no  marriage,  for  without  mutual  consent  marriages 
are  not  made.  Yet  because  of  this,  the  law  could  no  way 
judge  but  by  outward  significations^  and  '  utplurimum,'  'for 

■  Cap.  If  qui  t^idttm,  el  cap.  Tua  oos,  de  Spousal. 
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the  most  part'  it  is  bo  that  contract  and  congress  do  effect  as 
well  as  signify  a  marriage,  the  law  did  well  to  declare  in  the 
behalf  of  Julia :  bat  Francisco*  who  knew  that  which  the 
law  could  not  know,  was  bound  to  make  amends  to  Julia  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  to  pursue  the  marriage  of  Antonia  and 
dwell  with  her.  For  the  presumption,  upon  which  this  law 
was  founded,  was  false ;  die  congress  did  not  prove  a  mar- 
riage, for  it  was  never  intended :  the  presumption  was  pro- 
bable, but  failed  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  in  this  case 
did  not  oblige  ibe  conscience.  Conscience  is  to  be  guided 
by  presumptions  when  it  hath  no  better  guide  ;  but  when  it 
hath  a  certain  truth  to  guide  it,  it  is  better  than  the  best  pre- 
sumption or  probability.  Besides  this,  when  a  law  is  made 
upon  a  supposition,  and  relies  upon  that  alone,  in  case  that 
should  fail,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lawgiver  does  not 
intend  to  bind.  When  the  men  of  ^gina  were  at  war  with 
the  Athenians,  they  made  it  death  by  their  law  for  any  Athe* 
nian  to  be  seen  in  their  country.  But  when  Plato  was  made 
a  slave  and  was  carried  thither  by  a  storm,  one  of  the  cuti- 
aens  saved  his  life  by  an  artifice,  and  did  it  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  law.  For  the  law  being  founded  upon  a 
presumption,  that  if  an  Athenian  came  thither, it  was  for  evil 
to  their  town,  they  could  not  suspect  that  Plato  had  such 
an  evil  intention,  when  they  knew  his  case  and  his  sad 
story ;  and  therefore  ought  to  judge  him  quit  from  the  bur- 
den of  that  law. — Don  Joseph,  of  Carreras,  a  Spaniard,  walk- 
ing one  night  in  Seville,  was  taken  by  the  alcadi,  and  found 
to  have  arms  about  him,  against  the  law ;  but  carrying  of 
him  to  prison  they  found  at  the  end  of  that  street  a  man 
Qewly  murdered :  the  law  presumed  him  to  be  the  murderer, 
as  it  does  aptly  suspect  such  persons,  who,  at  unseasonable 
times,  walk  armed :  he  was  accused,  but  finding  friends  was 
acquitted  for  his  life,  but  sentenced  to  maintain  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  dead  man.  He  knew  himself  innocent, 
and  therefore  was  not  bound  in  conscience  to  maintain  her, — 
because  the  law,  rel/ing  upon  a  false  presumption,  was  a 
dead  letter,  and  could  not  bind. 

2.  But  that  there  be  no  error  in  the  practice  of  this,  we 
must  distinguish  of  presumptions.  One  sort  is  in  matter  of 
f^jict,  the  other  is  upon  presupposition  of  dangers  usually- 
arising  ;  that  is  of  justice,  this  of  caution.    The  examples 
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which  I  have  already  brought,  are  all  mere  and  unmixed  pre^^ 
sumptions  of  fact;  in  which  cases  the  rule  does  hold  without 
exception.  But  in  presumptions  ofcaution  it  is  otherwise.  The 
law  does  irritate  and  evacuate  the  contracts  of  minors,  because 
they  being  weak  and  indiscreet,  it  is  presumed  that  they  do  it 
foolishly  whatever  they  do ;  and  it  is  fit  that  the  laws  should 
be  their  defensatives  against  the  evils  of  their  ignorance.  But 
now  some  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  of  a  ripe  wit, 
and  competent  judgment,  and  have  craft  enough  to  make  a 
bargain,  to  consider  what  they  promise,  and  to  beware  of  the 
artifices  of  eyil  men.  But  yet  although  the  presumption  of 
the  law  fails  as  to  their  particulars,  yet  their  parents  may 
annul  their  promises,  their  vows,  and  their  professioo?, 
Ihough  the  presumption  of  the  law  in  their  case  do  fail.  The 
reason  of  the  difierence  is  this:  in  presumptions  of  fact,  if 
the  truth  of  the  fact  fails,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  law 
does  fail ;  for  the  foundation  is  indivisible,  and  the  law  had 
no  other  support ;  if  any  thing  of  it  fails,  it  all  fails.  But  in 
presumptions  of  caution,  or  of  presupposition  of  danger 
which  does  usually  happen,  it  is  wholly  otherwise ;  for  though 
it  does  fail  in  some  instances,  yet  it  is  true  in  most,  and  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  law,  which  looks  after  that  which  is 
most  common,  not  after  rare  emergencies.  And  therefore 
the  law,  in  this  case,  does  not,  in  proper  speaking,  rely  upon 
a  presumption,  but  a  certain  judgment;  for  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  is  so  most  commonly ;  and  it  is  presumed  so  of 
every  particular :  at  least  the  law  knows  not  how  to  distin* 
guish  them,  and  therefore  is  a  just  and  a  wise  law,  conducing 
to  the  public  benefit,  and  consequently  is  a  good  measure  to 
the  conscience. 

3.  Only  this  caution  is  to  be  inserted,  that  if  a  minor 
make  a  contract,  as  if  a  young  man  under  sixteen,  or  a 
maiden  under  fourteen,  make  a:  contract  of  marriage,  although 
this  is  not  valid  in  law  till  their  years  of  consent  be  com- 
pleted; yet  if  they  have  a  mature  judgment  otherwise  than 
the  law  did  presume  them  to  have,  they  are  tied  in  con- 
science to  verify  this  contract,  if  all  these  conditions  were 
observed,  which  could  make  the  act  valid  in. the  law  of  nsH 
ture,  because  no  civil  law  can  evacuate  a  natural ;  and  where 
they  are  naturally  able,  they  are,  by  their  own  act,  under  that 
law,  naturally  obliged  :  but  this,  although  it  be  an  essential 
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consideration  as  to  conscience,  yet  it  is  wholly  extrinslcttl 
to  this  rule. 

4.  But  there  is  one  distinction  more,  of  use  to  the  expli* 
cation  of  this  rule.  Laws  founded  upon  presumption  are 
either  laws  of  favour  or  laws  of  duty.  Those  that  are  made 
in  favour,  may  be  made  use  of  only,  when  that  supposition, 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  really  true, — but  must  not  be 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  any,  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
And  of  this  nature,  or  reducible  to  it,  is  the  case  that  Cicero 
^  de  Oratore^'  speaks  of.  A  Roman  citizen,  supposing  bis 
only  son  to  be  dead,  declares  a  kinsman  to  be  his  heir.  The 
son  afterward  appears ;  and,  by  ^  true  presumption  that  if 
his  father  had  supposed  him  living,  he  would  not'have  disin- 
herited him,  is  relieved  against  a  false  presumption,  whicK 
supposed  him  dead. — ^And  it  hath  left  a  stain  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  David's  justice  and  friendship  with  Jonathan,  that 
when  he  had  listened  to  the  false  information  of  Ziba  agaiiist 
his  friend's  son  Mephibosheth,  and  gave  the  land  to  the  in-^ 
former ;  he  yet,  upon  a  right  notice  of  the  cause,  restored 
but  half.  For  this  cause,  say  the  doctors  of  the  Jews,  God 
divided  his  kingdom,  and  gave  the  bigger  half  from  his 
grandchild  Rehoboam  to  his  servant.  But  if  the  laws  be 
matter  of  duty,  and  enjoin  something  that  is  good  or  useful 
to  the  public,  whether  the  presumption  be  right  or  wrong, 
they  do  oblige :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  presumption, 
whether  it  was  in  fact  or  in  caution,  yet  it  was  not  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  law ;  or  if  it  was  alone  built  upon  it  at 
first,  yet  it  is  supported  by  other  arguments  strong  enough 
to  affirm  the  law.  If  a  law  were  made  in  England,  that  who- 
ever comes  not  to  divine  service  in  public  churches,  should 
be  punished  by  a  mulct  of  twenty  pounds  a  month,  the  fine  of 
recusancy, — upon  a  presumption  that  he  that  is  absent,  is  so 
indeed,  this  law  were  as  much  incumbent  upon  them,  that 
are  not  recusants :  for  although  the  law  was,  at  first,'  made 
upon  that  presumption,  yet,  because  otherwise  it  commands 
a  very  good  act,  which  alone  and  without  the  presumption 
were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  law,  the  conscience  of 
those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  in  the  first  presumption 
are  equally  obliged. 

» 

"  Ctp.58.  lect  175.  Harles,  p.  1 16. 
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RULE  V. 

Human  Laws  do  bind  the  Conscience  to  or  from  an  Act  in  secret, 

as  well  as  in  public. 

1.  Some  thiaga  are  secret  or  private  in  their  own  nature, 
such  as  are  only  the  prerogative  of  God  to  judge  of;  as  the 
•word  of  the  mind,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  the  desires  and 
repudiations  of  the  affections,  the  inclinations  and  ,tend* 
encies  to  an  object,  love  and  hatred,  the  pleasures  or  dis- 
pleasures of  the  fancy,  acts  of  judgment  and  understanding. 
These  God  only  knows,  and  he  only  punishes.  Others  are 
secret,  but  yet  they  are  such  only  by  accident,  and  for  want 
of  proof;  and  these  also  are  more  or  less;  for  some  are  seen 
by  one  witness,  and  some  by  more ;  and  they  that  are  seen, 
either  are  brought  to  judgment,  or  not.  Now  according  to 
the  parts  of  these  distinction^^  this  rule  is,  in  several  man- 
nens,  to  be  verified. 

2.  (1.)  Those  actions  which  were  done  in  secret,  but 
under  the  observation  of  a  few,  when  they  are  brought  to 
judgment  change  their  nature,  and  become  public ;  and  there- 
fore  are  equally  under  the  power  of  the  law,  as  if  they  were 
done  in  the  market.  For  in  the  law,  that  is  called  notorious^ 
which  is  either  declared  in  judgment,  or  proved  by  witnesses, 
or  evident  by  the  intuition  of  the  &ct.  And  that  actions,  in 
this  sense,  at  first,  secret,— -are  subjicible  to  laws,  is  clear  by 
the  yeiy  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  whole  process  of 
law.  For  the  judge  takes  notice  of  no  other  notoriety :  if  a 
judge  sees  a  thing  done,  he  cannot  punish  it ;  he  must  wit- 
ness it,  and  another  punish  it.  All  that  is  notorious  to  the 
judge,  must  be  first  secret,  and  then  public;  that  is  made  mani- 
fest or  notorious  by  witnesses  and  sentences  of  judges^ 

3.  (2.)  Some  actions  are  secret,  because  they  can  be 
proved  only  by  one  witness.  Now  it  is  true,  that,  in  some 
cases,  one  witness  is  sufficient,  as  in  the  case  of  treason ;  or, 
in  case  of  confession,  for  his  own  witness  against  himself  is 
as  good  as  ten  thousand,  when  it  is  so,  it  is  '  manifestum'  aa 
before,  and  therefore  the  same  thing  is  to  be  affirmed  of  it. 
But  if  it  be  a  secret,  so  that  it  cannot  be  competently  proved, 
it  is  true  that  the  law  does  not  punish  it,  but  it  fain  would ; 
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and,  therefore,  declares  that  the  private  action  is  a  disobe^ 
dience  and  transgression. 

4.  (3.)  If  the  action  be  done  wholly  in  secret,  then  indeed 
the  criminal  judges  take  no  notice  of  it,  any  more  than  a  nian 
abiding  in^the  city  does  of  his  country-house  on  fire  before 
he  knows  of  it ;  but  as  one  is  an  unknown  calamity  to  the 
man,  so  the  other  is  an  unknown  transgression  of  the  law. 
For  that  the  thing  is  known  or  unknown,  it  alters  the  case  as 
to  the  punishment,  yet  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  offence,  the 
scandal  only  excepted  and  the  example*  Now  that  the  law 
does  intend  to  forbid  such  actions,  it  appears  by  the  acts  of 
scrutiny,  and  the  proceedings  against  such  as  come  acci^ 
dentally  to  be  discovered.  If  a  suspicion  do  arise,  or  any  pro- 
bability, any  fame  or  rumour,  the  law  begins  her  process, 
somewhere  by  torture,  somewhere  by  examination  upon  oath, 
and  sometimes  gives  sentence  upon  conjectures.  Now  if  to 
this  it  be  replied,  that '  this  is  the  beginning  of  publication, 
and  tlie  law  proceeds  only  in  proportion  to  its  being  public  i 
I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  she  can  proceed  no  otherwise :  and 
therefore,  if  the  question  here  had  been,  whether  secret  actions 
were  punishable  by  human  laws,  I  should  have  answered 
otherwise,  and  so  the  lawyers  dispute  it :  but  here  the  in- 
quiry being  whether,  the  conscience  being  obliged,  I  am  to 
say  that  the  publication  of  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  a  sin ; 
this  reveals  the  action,  and  the  law  declares  or  makes  it  to  be 
a  sin:  for  a  man  is  not  hanged  for  theft,  unless  be  be  dis** 
covered ;  but  if  he  be,  then  it  is  for  his  theft  he  is  punished, 
not  for  his  discovery.  The  consequent  of  which  is  this ;  that 
if  the  action  be  against  the  law,  be  it  ever  so  secret,  it  is  a 
sin ;  and  here  is  the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  and  economy 
of  God  in  the  verification  of  human  laws ;  he  confirais  the 
laws  of  men,  and  he  binds  in  heaven  what  they  bind  on  earth, 
and  he  also  knows  in  earth  what  is  done  in  the  most  secret 
oomcr,  and  judges  accordingly. 

5.  (4.)  But  as  for  those  things,  which  are  secret  in  their 
own  nature,  such  which  are  not  only  not  known,*  but  not 
cognoscible  by  human  laws  and  judicatories, — the  case  id 
much  more  difficult ;  it  being  generally  taught  by  divines, 
that  no  human  laws  have  power  to  prescribe  internal  acts ! 
and  consequently  that  whatever  we  think  or  wish,  so  we 
do  the  thing  that  is  conmianded,  the  law  of  man  is  satisfied. 
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Qvestion,  Whether  human  laws  can  command  or  forbid 
inward  acts  i 

6.  But  having,  as  well  as  I  could,  considered  the  secret 
of  this  thing,  I  rest  finally  upon  this  account.    It  being  cer- 
tain and  confessed,  that  the  laws  of  man  have  power  to  con- 
stitute actions  of  themselves  indiflTerent,  into  the  order  of 
virtue  and  vice,  making  that  to  be  incest  .which  before  the 
law  was  not,  and  that  to  be  theft  which  in  other  countries  is 
lawful,  and  so  in  other  instances ; — ^if  the  law  does  change 
the  action  only  so  as  to  make  it  merely  to  be  an  instance  of 
obedience  or  disobedience,  then  the  law  hath  no  power  over 
internal  actions :  for  man  is  not  the  lord  of  consciences  and 
minds,  and  we  are  not  tied  to  obey  any  man  commanding  an 
internal  act ;  his  judicatory  here  is  not  competent,  his  autho- 
rity is  not  sufficient.    For  it  serves  no  end  of  the  public,  and 
it  hath  no  judicatory,  no  cognizance,  and  no  interest :  and  it 
were  as  foolish  as  for  a  king  to  sit  upon  the  strand  and  com- 
mand the  waters  not  to  flow,  to  his  feet.    But  if  the  law  of 
msn  have  changed  an  action  not  only  to  an  instance  of  obe- 
dience or  disobedience,  but  placed  it  also  in  the  order  of 
some  oUier  virtue  or  vice,  as  by  changing  it  to  incest,  or 
adultery,  or  chastity,  or  temperance,  respectively,  then  the 
law  of  man  hath  power  over  the  conscience  even  in  the  most 
secret  act ;  not  directly;  and  by  the  energy  of  its  own  power, 
but  indirectly,  coUateiullyi  and  by  accident,  by  reason  of  the 
laws  of  God.    The  reason  is  plain :  because  it  is  not  lawfiil 
to  commit  adukery,  or  murder,  or  incest,  in  our  heart ;  the 
law  therefore,  that  .constitutes  this  action  and  makes  it  to  be 
murder,  does  consequently  oblige  the  conscience  not  so 
much  as  to  desire  it.    *^  Voluntas  hcti  origo  est,  quss  ne 
tunc  quidem  liberator  quum  aliqua  difficultas  perpetrationem 
inlercepit.    Ipsa  enim  sibi  imputatur,  nee  excusari  poterit 
per  Ulam  perficiendi  infelicitatem,  operataquod  suum  fuerats" 
so  TertuUian "" :  ''  The  will  is  the  original  of  action ;  and  is 
not  freed,  when  she  is  hindered  from  doing  what  she  would. 
Her  own  act  is  imputed  to  her;  for  though  no  event  suc- 
ceeded, yet  she  did  all  her  part."    Thus  in  the  canon-law  p, 
the  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity  b  excommunicate,  if,  either 
ont  of  hatred  or  hope  of  gain,  he  condemn  the  innocent,— 

•  De  Poeoil.  v  Ctcneotin.  1.  wet  Vemm  de  Heretitis. 
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or,  for  love  and  faToar,  absolve  the  crivunal :  upon  wbich 
the  gloss  observes,  that '  the  superior  can  pankh  the  sin 
of  the  heart,  though  it  never  proceed  to  action  i'  and  to  this 
gloss  Panormitan  and  Adrianus  do  consent*    Now  if  it  be 
ol^jected,  that '  here  is  an  action  external  complicated  with 
|be  internal,  and  that  the  law  proceeds  against  that,  not 
against  this ;'  I  answer,  that  it  is  certain  the  law  cannot  pro- 
ved to  sentence  against  the  internal,  unless  it  be,  some  way 
or  in  some  degree,  public :  but  that  which  I  affirm  is,  that 
the  law  forbids  the  internal,  or  commands  it,  and  that,  in 
eas^  the  action  be  placed  in  the  rapk  of  virtue  or  vice  distinict 
irom  the  mere  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  this  is  a  preg* 
nant  instance  of  it;  for  the  condemning  the  innoc^it  is, 
therefore,  the  more  forbidden  and  the  more  condemned,  be- 
eause  it  is  presumed  to  proceed  from  hatred.   And  therefore 
Cato  argued  well  in  behalf  of  the  Rhodians,  against  whom  it 
was  moved  in  the  senate  that  a  war  should  be  madoj  because 
they  bad  some  little  light  conjectures,  that  they  were  not 
well  affected  to  them ;  and  because  some  of  the  Rhodians 
had  moved  that  they  might  help  Perseus  the  king  of  Mace* 
donia,  in  case  peace  could  not  be  obtained  for  him ;  Cato 
made  an  oration  in  their  behalf,  affirming  it  to  be  unreason- 
able to  pimish  them,  because  they  had  a  mind  once  to  have 
made  a  war.    But  this  was  therefore  well  said  of  Cato,  be- 
cause  there  was  no  proof  that  the  Rhodians  did  intend  it, 
and  secretly  or  openly  decree  it.    If  they  had  intended  it,  it 
was  penal ;  and  when  the  intention  had  beoi  proved*  it  might 
have  been  more  reasonable  to  proceed  to  punish  their  breach 
of  friendship.    And  thus  the  Rhodians  themselves  confessedj 
that  the  Romans  waited  justly  with  Perseus  for  intending  a 
vrar against  them;  but  he  so  intended  it,  tha^  he  did  some- 
thing towards  it ;  but  no  city,  no  nation*  would  destroy  them 
Ivho  did  nothing  towards  the  evil  which  they  secretly  in- 
tended.   '*  Quia  hoc  statuit  unquam,  ant  cui  concedi  sine 
summo  omnium  periculo  potest,  ut  eum  jure  potuerit  occidere, 
4  quo  metuisse  se  dicat,  ne  ipse  poslerius  o^cideretur  i"  said 
Cicero  *>;  **  He  indulges  too  much  to  his  fear,  and  destroys 
tlie  public,  that  will  kill  any  man  whom  he  is  pleased  to  fear, 
or  say  that  he  would  first  kill  him." — And  the  reason  of  that 
is,  because  there  can  be.  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  secret 

4  Pro  M.  Tott.-*Priestlej'»  Cieero,  toL  7.  pag .  96X 
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ikoknght,  without  it  break  fdrth  at  leart  into  wordu  ami  de- 
cveea  and  preparationa.  But  '^Injoriam  iacit,  qui  faetania 
eat/'  aaid  Seseea*  If  it  appears  be  was  about  to  do  a  nriiH 
ehie^  ha  is  guilty ;  bia  secret  waa  criminal :  aad  that  ia  il> 
which  is  punished  aa  often  as  it  can* 

7.  And  this  is  more  evident  in  the  eivil  law%  wliere  the 
very  thought  of  ravishing  a  virgin  is  punished*    It  is  truf, 
this  thought  waa  declared  by  the  attempt  or  address  to  it: 
but  because  it  was  not  consummate,  it  is  evident  that  human 
lawa  bind  to  more  than  to  or  from  the  external  action.    The 
law  that  punishes  the  criminal  before  he  hath  acted  the  e^il, 
prniiahes  the  internal  principally :  for  in  the  address  and  first 
preparations  nothing  is  done  but  the  discovery  of  the  thought; 
hut  when  the  thought  is  so  discovered,  and  the  action  is  not 
done,  if  the  man  be  pusished,  it  is  not  for  the  action,  but  for 
tike  tboaght.    And  to  this  purpose  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  his 
oration V^  proT.  Annio  Milone/  **  Nisi  forte,  quia  perfectares 
Bon  est,  noa  fait  punienda :  perinde  quasi  ezitas  remm,  non 
hominum  eonsilUi  legibqs  vindicentur.    Minus  dolendum 
fuity  re  non  perfiecta ;  sed  puniendum  certe  nibilo  minus  :^ 
'*  Hot  to  punish  the  fault,  because  the  mischief  was  not  done, 
is  lis  mnch  as  to  say,  that  the  laws  are  not  avengers  of  evil 
purposes,  but  of  evil  events  only.    Indeed  if  the  misehief  be 
not  done,  we  gtievse  the  less;  but  if  it  was  but  intended,  we 
punishit  never  tbe  less.'' — And  to  this  Seneca  in  his  con- 
troverstea  gives  testrmcmy :  5'  Scelera  qooque,  quamvis  citrtt 
exilum  aubsederunt,  puniuntur/'-^The  same  with  that  of 
Periander  ^ :  Mjf  ^^vov  roi^  ifUL^Awovra^j  dXkik  Mol  ro6c  fiA* 
AovraCrK^Ao^^  *'  Not  only  those  that  do,  but  those  that  would 
SMI,  are  to  be  punished." — And  to  this  sense  are  all  those  laws 
which  punish  the  affection,  though  the  efiect  follows  not/  ace 
to  bo  understood  \ 

8.  But  this  is  also  further  manifest  in  the  diffisvencea  of 
ribuBco-medl^,  manslaughter,  and  wilful  murder ;  where  tbe 
action  being  wholly  differenced  by  the  thought  of  the  hearty 
proves  plainly,  that  the  thoughts  also  are  punished  by  human 


•  Lib.  Si  quit  bob  dieam  rapere,  cap*  de  Bpifoopis  et  Gletiais.  *  -> 

*  Cap.  7.  Weiwth  p«g.  956. 

"  Piof .  Uudrt.  i.  e,  7.  b.  4,  LoBgolii,  |iag.  103.  ^        * 

^  Cap.'  pro  bflmaoi,  Seot  Sacri,  de  boaiioidio,  I.  6.  et  1>  qnraqais,  C.  ad  legem 

Jaliam  majestatia;  et  cap.  1.  de  aohiamatioia.  Sect,  umnem,  1.  6.  el  1.  Fogitifoa,  ff. 

de  Terborum  SigBif.  1.  Dif  aa,  if.  ad  leg.  Corael.  de  Sicariia. 
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lavs,  ever»  when  they  mre  manifest.  And  if  the  divines  and  ktw* 
yen  would  distinguish  in  this  question  the  punishment  from 
the  crime,  the  court  external  from  the  court  of  conscience* 
tiiey  would  not  err  in  this  article.  For  although  a  man's 
thoughts  without  some  external  action  are  not  punished,  be- 
cause they  are  not  known ;  yet  they  could  not  be  punished, 
when  they  are  known,  if  they  were  not  punishable  and  cri- 
minal in  themselves  even  against  the  laws  of  man.  And 
therefore  when  Ulpian  '  had  said,  *'  Cogitationis  poenam  nemo 
patitur :"  Accursius  adds,  *'  Si  statum  in  finibus  cogitationis 
est :" — **  No  man  can  be  punished  for  his  thought ;" — ^that  is, 
if  it  proceeds  no  further;  for  then  it  is  known  to  none  but 
God. 

9.  Upon  this  account  we  find  sometimes,  in  laws,  com- 
mands expressly  enjoining  the  internal  action.  Thus  when 
the  council  of  Lateran  had  complained  of  some  clerks  and 
prelates,  that  either  wholly  omitted  their  office,  or  said  it 
negligently,  it  adds, ''  Hsec  et  similia  sub  pmna  suspensionis 
penitus  inhibemus,  districte  praecipientes  in  virtnte  obedien- 
ti«,  ut  divinum  officium  noctumum  pariter  et  diumum,  quaa- 
tum  eis  dederit  Deus,  studiose  celebrent  pariter  et  devote  :'* 
viz.  that  *'  they  say  their  office  diligently  and  devoutly  ;'* 
which  because  it  is  an  act  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  out- 
ward man,  it  gives  a  clear  evidence  in  this  inquiry.  But 
above  all  is  that  novel  of  Justinian  ^  which  the  late  Greek 
books  have  brought  to  light,  it  never  having  been  noted 
by  the  Latin  interpreters; — in  which  the  emperor  command- 
ed, that  insolvent  debtors,  who,  by  misfortune,  not  by  their 
crimes,  were  made  poor,  if  they  swore  their  insufficiency, — 
were  to  be  freed  from  all  further  trouble ;  and  the  creditors 
that  refused  to  obey  the  edict,  should  pay  ten  pounds  of  g^ld ; 
and  Sia  fiovfiv  iv9{ffin<nvf  *'  for  their  mere  thought''  of  doing 
otherwise  should  be  put  to  death. — I  end  this  vrith  the  say- 
ing of  the  Jewish  doctors:  **  Quicquid  sapientes  vetant  palam 
fieri,  id  etiam  in  penetralibus  vetitum  est;*'  "Whatever  the 
wise  men  forbid  to  be  done  in  public,  the  same  miist  be  un- 
derstood to  be  forbidden  in  your  closet."  It  was  the  saying 
of  Rabbi  Bachai. 

«  Lib.  18,  if.  de  Poeoif  lib.  Faptiros,  ff.  de  Verbor.  Slgnifie.        l  KoTd.  135. 
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RULE  VI. 

Human  Laws,  before  sufficient  Promulgation,  do  not  oblige 

the  Conscience. 

.  1.  As  the  faults  of  subjects  are  not  cognoscible  without  pub- 
lication ;  so  neither  are  the  wills  of  princes.  **  Leges  sacra- 
tissimsB,  qu8B  constringunt  hominum  Titas,  intelligi  ab  homi- 
nibus  debent/'  says  the  law '.  But  in  this  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty :  all  that  is  made  is  in  the  assignation  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  promulgation*  A  Spanish  lawyer,  Selva,  and  he  alone, 
— so  far  as  I  have  heard  or  read,  affirms  the  very  solemn  edi- 
tion of  it  and  declaration  in  the  court  or  council  to  be  suffi- 
cient. But  as  he  speaks  it  wholly  without  reason,  so  he  is 
to  be  rejected  without  further  trouble.  Others  require  one 
proclamation  in  one  or  more  places,  according  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  province  or  jurisdiction ;  but  it  can  never  be 
agreed  positively  how  much  is  enough.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
our  conisciences  can  be  concerned  in  it,  these  following  pro- 
positions are  certain,  and  they  are  sufficient, 

2.  (1.)  It  is  not  necessary,  that  laws,  in  their  promulga- 
tion, be  so  divulged,  as  that  the  notice  of  them  reach  every 
single  subject.  Not  only  because,  in  most  laws,  all  persons 
are  not  concerned,  but  also  because  it  is  morally  impossible ; 
I  mean,  in  a  great  province,  where  the  laws  are  commonly  of 
greatest  concern,  and  the  promulgation  more  to  be  regarded 
and  more  diligently  endeavoured.  For  laws  of  men  are  not 
like  the  sun,  searching  into  all  comers ;  but  as  the  law  itiself 
is  such  as  regards  that  thing,  which  happens  most  commonly, 
so  the  promulgation  is  of  a  symbolical  nature,  and  can  arrive 
but  to  most  persons. 

3.  (2.)  In  all  princely  and  sweet  government  there  must 
be  such  a  publication  of  laws,  as  must  be  fit  to  minister  to 
the  public  necessity  and  the  public  duty,  that  the  laws  be  no 
snares,  butpiously  intended,  prudently  conducted,  sufficiently 
communicated,  and  reasonably  exacted  with  abatement  of 
all  those  deficiencies  which  are  incident  and  unavoids^ble  to 
mankind;  so  that, — if  what  be  in  council  judged  sufficient 
for  promulgation,  do  i^ot  prove  so  in  the  event  of  things,  and 

■  L.  Leges,  G.  de  Legili.  el  Constit.— Vide  etiam  aalheot.  at  faotas  iioti}  Coo* 
•lit.  de  Beaefic  q«  3S.  u.  14. 
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in  the  province, — ^the  defect  be  pnt  upon  the  insufficient 
publication,  not  upon  the  account*  of  disobedience. 

4.  (3.)  Be  the  publication  legally  sufficient,  or  not  suffi- 
cient, it  is  certain  that  the  conscience  is  not  tied  by  the  law« 
till  it  be  known.  I  do  not  say  but  that  the  prevarication  may 
be  justly  punished,  becasse  the  law  may  be  published  as  well 
SB  is  morally  possible,  or  pmdently  and  civilly  is  nequired, 
and  yet  some  may  incuipably  be  ignorant  of  it.  But  be  it 
so  or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  that  they,  who  know  not  of 
it, can  obey;  and  if  they  cannot,  they  cannot  be  obliged: 
for  that  is  no  law,  but  madness,  which  obliges  a  man  to  that 
which  is  impossible. 

5.  (4.)  The  care  end  sufficiency  of  publicatioa  are  whoHy 
incumbent  upon  the  lawgiver,  not  at  all  upon  the  subject; 
that  is,  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  seek  after  the  law,  bdt 
only  to  see  that  he  do  not  turn  his  ear  from  it,  or  studiously 
decline  it>  or  endeavour  to  be  ignorant.  For  a  bw,  though 
it  be'for  good  to  the  public,  yet  to  the  particular  being  a  re- 
straint'upon  our  natural  or  political  liberty  respectively,  no 
man  is  bound  to  seek  his  own  fetters,  or  put  the  burden  upon 
his  own  neck,  but  to  wear  it  well  when  it  is  imposed :  but  to 
refuse  to  hear  is  the  first  act  of  disobedience ;  but  to  hear  is 
the  finst  instance  of  obeying ;  therefore  till  he  hath  heard, 
he  is  bbliged  to  nothing.  This  hath  no  limitation  or  excep- 
tion but  diis : — If  the  subject  hath  heard  there  is  a  law,  he  is 
bound  to  inqilire  after  it ;  for  then  it  is  sufficiently  published : 
die  lawgiver  hath  done  his  duty.  But  before  he  hath  heard, 
it  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  not :  and  that  which  is  not,  cknnot 
be  numbered,  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The  first  is  sufficient 
to  oblige  him ;  he  is  bound,  because  he  knows  the  will  of  die 
lawgiver  hath  bound  him :  but  then  he  must  inquire  for  his 
oWn  sake;  for  otherwise,  he  cannot  perform  his  obligation. 

6.  (5.)  Although,  as  to  conscience,  the  former  measures 
are  certain,  yet  th^  legislator  hath  power  to  declare,  when  th^ 
promulgation  is  sufficient  for  the  nullifying  of  all  contracts 
intervening,  or  evacuating  privileges,  and  changing  all  exte^ 
rior  events  of  law ;  because  the  being  of  all  these  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  of  his  law.  Only  when  this 
is^  reduced  to  practice,  in  the  matter  of  contra<H»,  if  they 
were  y.alid  by  the  law  of  nature,  he  that,  did  contract,  i& 
obliged  to  stand  to  it,  if  the  other  requires  it;  but  if  it  be  his 
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own  advantage*  he  in  bound  to  quit  it»  if  tbe  btb^lr  r«dadttB 
and  makes  nse  of  his  advantage*  For  tbe  law  can  tie  him  to 
suffer  inoobvenience  for  the  public  interest^  but  not  to  dd  any 
evil.  Thus  if  Titins  contract  with  Mavius  to  carry  iwent^ 
tun  of  wheat  from  Sicily  to  Rorne^  and  before  the  contmcA  a 
prohibition  of  siich  contracts  was  legally  published,  and  yet 
he  heard  not  of  it;  he  is  bound  tb  obey  it:  but  if  Mavius, 
who  is  like  to  be  the  gainer,  stand  upon  his  right  df  jostioe 
and' natural  consent,  Titius  ibust  inake  him  amends^  but  he 
must  qot  transport  the  com.  But  this  is  in  case  they  be  not 
both  subjects  of  the  same  prince.  And  the  teiason'of  this  is 
plain,  because  the  stranger  hath  a  natural  right  by  justice 
and  stipulation,  but  the  subject  hath  a  law  upon  him ;  there- 
fore the  other  is  not  tied  to  quit  that,  but  the  subject  must 
obey  this;  not  to  do  an  injury^forno  law  can  oblige  him  to 
that ;  but  to  suffer  one  that  is  tolerable  aqd  i9  outii!;/5ighed  by 
the  public  advantage.  But  if  they  be  both  the  suqeCts  of 
the  same  law,  the  law  that  forbids  one  to  make  the  contract, 
does  also,  by  implication,  forbid  the  other  to  ecxact  that  Which 
is  illegal.  So  that  although  the  law  cannot  disoblifie  Titius 
from  verifying  a  contract,  that  is  valid  in  the  law  of  nature; 
yet  Msevius  can  remit  his  rights  and  the  law  can  tie  hifn  fto 
that. 

7.  This  holds  in  all  things,  where  the  parties  can  give 
consent  to  the  invalidating  of  the  contract.  But  sometimes 
they  cannot,  and  then  the  rule  of  conscience,  is^  '  Standum 
est  juri  naturali,'  Whatever  was  ratified  by  nature  and  religion 
must  remain  for  ever.  The  council  of  Trent  makes  a  law^ 
that  all  clandestine  marriages  shall  be  null :  she  publishes 
the  law^  and  declares  it  from  a  certain  time  to  be  valid.  A 
poor  vinedresser  in  the  Valtoline  hears  nothing  of  it;  but 
gets  the  daughter  of  his  master  the  farmer  with  child  after 
oontract  'per  verba  de  prsBsenti.'  The  law  is  urged  upon 
him;  the  patties  are  both  threatened,  and  are  in  that  fright 
willing  to  recede.  But  they  were  told  by  a  prudent  confes- 
sor, that  they  could  not  consent  to  any  such  separation ;  and 
he  told  them  truly,  for  in  marriage  there  is  a  necessitude 
contracted  by  a  law  of  nature,  and  not  only  a  mutual  right 
transmitted  to  each  other,  but  there  is  a  band  of  religioo,  a 
sacramental  tie,  or  relation  that  God  hath  joined,  and  no 
num  can  put  asunder.    But  until  the  contract  is  passed  so  far 
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as  that  it  is  become  a  marriage  in  the  law  and  state  of  aatme, 
the  prohibition  ought  to  prevail  upon  them* 

8.  Lastly,  In  privileges  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  the 
law  is  not  bound  to  gire  any  at  all;  and  therefore  may 
restrain  them  at  any  time,  without  giving  a  reason.  Thus  if 
a  law  were  made,  that  all  illegitimate  children,  that  were 
bom  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  should  be 
incapable  of  a  prebend  or  benefice  in  a  church;  he  that 
heard  not  of  the  law,  might  justly  be  put  out  after  solemn 
investiture.'  For  no  man  is  injured,  because  he  hath  not  a 
iavour  done  him* 


RULE  VIL 

Thai  a  Law  should  oblige  the  Comcience^  does  not  depend  upon 
the  Acceptation  of  the  Law  by  the  People. 

I.  This  rule  hath  suffered  great  prejudice,  not  only  by  the 
contrary  opinion  of  the  civilians  and  canonists,  who  in  very 
great  numbers  oppose  it,  but  by  all  persons  almost  who  live 
under  governments  democratical,  or  do  not  well  consider  the 
powers  and  consequents  of  government.  But  the  case  in 
short  is  this: 

2.  AH  governments  in  the  world  did  either  begin  right  or 
wrong.  If  right,  it  was  by  divine  appointment,  or  by  die 
multiplication  of  the  posterity  of  a  patriarch,  and  the  a8|i|<nc, 
'  increase'  of  paternal  government.  This  is  the  natural  way, 
and  this  is  founded  upon  natural  reason,  and  a  divine  com- 
mandment. This  hath  in  it  no  evil,  and  no  question ;  and  it 
is  just  the  beginning  of  monarchy,  it  produces  no  other 
government. 

3.  But  if  the  government  comes  not  this  way,  it  comes  in 
wrong.  Either  from  tumults,  by  necessity  and  evil  experi- 
ence, being  forced  to  permit  and  establish  an  order  and 
government ;  or  directly  by  war  and  violence ;  or  else  in  the 
destitution  of  a  governor,  when  all  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
none  hath  power  over  them,  they  may  do  what  they  list,  and 
order  things  as  they  please,  and  part  with  as  much  power  as 
they  think  fit,  and  keep  some  to  themselves,  and  confound  all 
politic  principles,  and  divide  power,  as  two  earnest  disputants 
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do  diyide  the  troth  when  they  hate  torn  her  in  pieces,  each 
part  mnning  away  with  that  ihafe  that  comes  next  his  hand. 
4*  Now  from  these  beginnii^  of  gOYernment,  several 
republics  and  principalities  have  been  established ;  and  when 
it  happened  that  any  fiunons  goyemment  entered  the  wrong 
way,  they  became  exemplary  to  others  in  their  polity  and  in 
their  principles,  and  made  their  actions  become  rules  to 
others.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Roman  people,  keeping  the  le- 
gislative power  in  their  own  hands,  made  kings,  and  consuls, 
and  ofl^rs,  at  their  pleasure,  but  their  consent  was  always 
demanded  when  a  law  was  to  be  made,  as  is  affirmed  by 
Asconius  Pedianus  '  in  Orationem  pro  C.  Comelio,'  and  by 
Badaeus  and  Zasius  *.  These  laws  were  made  in  a  convocation 
of  the  people,  in  thirty  courts,  and  were  called  Curiatsd,  as 
is  affirmed  by  Suetonius  *  in  Augusto  ^*  and  in  Cicero  in  his 
epistles  to  Lentulus ;  they  were  also  called  '  Populars'  by 
Cicero  in  his  Orations.  Now  this  people  so  largely  reigning 
over  the  world,  and  being  exemplary  by  their  wisdom  and 
their  laws,  did  easily  transmit  this  license  unto  the  people  of 
most  nations,  who  needed  but  little  teaching  to  bridle  the 
power  of  their  princes,  to  which  they  were  but  too  much 
iteihpted  by  that  '  libido  regnandi,'  that  '  lust  of  empire' 
which  possesses  the  greatest  part  of  the  world ;  and  by  their 
own  strength,  which  they  often  made  their  kings  to  feel,  and 
would  not  lend  to  them  in  their  needs  but  upon  hard  condi- 
tions. Add  to  all  this,  that  many  princes  have  been  gentle 
and  kind,  and  many  wise,  and  would  not  put  a  bridle  upon 
such  an  untamed  beast  without  their  own  consent:  not  only 
that  they  might  obey  more  willingly,  but  If  st  they  should  not 
obey  at  all,  as  knowing  it  to  be  better  that  they  should  be 
ruled  as  they  please,  than  not  at  all. 

— —  labertatis  serrareris  ambran. 
Si,  qnidqiiid  jobearo,  velis « 

This  fantastic  liberty  the  people  would  seldom  be  without, 
and  they  must  have  what  they  were  resolved  on :  for  when 
they  please,  they  are  all  kings. 

5.  Upon  the  account  of  these  and  some  other  causes,  it 
is  come  to  pass,  that,  in  many  places,  laws  have  their  binding 

*  In  lib.  t.  AT.  do  Origine  Juris. 

^  Ca)K66.  B.CrasiuB,  pa|(.  390.  vol.  1. 

*  Ludii*  iii.  1 16.  Ondcndorp,  page  187. 
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power  only  by  the  coiuienl  of  the  poo^^Ie ;  in  dwtr  tribei  nifd 
courts,  or  by  their  representatiyes*  or  by  their  manncfB  and 
CQstoms ;  and  from  hence  come  these  layings  of  Bome  very 
wise  men ;  "  Lex  nuUam  Tim  obligandi  habet  nisi  ez  more ;'' 
so  Aristotle':  and,  '*  Leges  promnlgatione  constitni»  finnari 
anten  nsii/,  says  Gratian:  and  the  civil  law  expressly,' 
**  Ipstt  legesnulla  alia  causa  nos  tenent  quam  quod  judicio 
popnli  receptiB  sont ;"  "  The  reception  and  approbation  of  the 
people  is  the  only  firmament  and  sanction  of  the  law."—* 
Now  that  the  civil  law  says  it,  it  was  *  ex  more  Romaaorum ;' 
among  the  old  Romans  it  always  was  so :  and  Aristotle  speaks 
at  the  rate  of  him  who  had  been  bred  under  the  popular  go- 
vernment of  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
any  of  them  speaks  so :  but  as  for  the  words  of  GhratiaDt 
Laiirentius  and  the  Archdeacon  expound  them  to  sMan  that 
the  laws  receive  from  the  use  of  the  people  '  ilrmitatem  aCabi* 
litatis,  non  auctoritatis ;'  that  is, '  de  fiicto,'  they  arc  made 
more  firm  and  lasting  by  the  consent  and  manners  of  the 
people,  but  not  *  de  jure*  more  obliging ;  according  to  that 
of  TertulUan'':  "  Neque  civis  fideliter  legi  obsequitor  igno* 
rans  quale  sit  quod  uldscitur  lex.    Nulla  lex  sibi  soli  con- 
scientiam  justities  sued  debet,  sed  eis  d  qnibos  bbaequiam 
expectat:  c»terum  suspeota  lex  est  qwae  probari  ae  non 
vutt ;  impcoba  autem,  si  non  probata,  dominetnr :"  **  A  citiaea 
does  not  fiuthfuily  obey  that  law  (meaning  of  going  to  war), 
who  knows  not  what  that  is  which  is  to  be  punished.    For 
that  a  law  is  just,  is  owing  in  part  to  him  that  is  to  obey  it. 
That  law  is  to  be  suspected,  which  will  not  endure  a  trial  % 
but  if,  being  tried,  it  be  rejected,  it  cannot  prevail  without 
injustice/'-* 

6.  Having  now,  by  this  narmtive,  laid  open  the  aecretand 
foundation  of  this  opinion,  and  prevented  the  objections  that 
can  be  made,  the  rule  is  certain  and  easy.  The  consent  of 
the  people  .gives  no  authority  to  the  law ;  and  there  ia  no 
way  necessary  to  the  sanction  and  constitution,  save  only  to 
prevent  violence,  rebellion,  and  disobedience.  But  because 
I.  am  not  writing  rules  of  policy,  but  rules  of  conscience,  t 
am  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  power  be  in  the  prince,  that 
is,  if  he  be  supreme,  he  is  to  decree  the  law ;  but  wherever 

'  lib.  2.  PoUL  cap.  6.        ■  Sect,  fiei^es,  dtst.  4.  lib.  At  qoibas  ff.  de  Legtboi. 

^  Apolog.  cap.  4. 


Che  a^itbotity  be;  that  «t^lii<»fty  is  derfred  firbra  God,  and  h 
dbly  tens  thati*  he :  lind  althoygh  a  horae  dometime  cannot 
be  rnled  without  strokings  ttnd  meet  and  gentle  usagen,  yet, 
for  all  that,  his  rider  is  his  master :  and  he  that  said,  ^  Obey 
them  ths.t  hate  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord*s  sake,  whether  to  th^ 
king,  as  to  the  supreme," — 8cc.  did  not  appoint  the  supreme 
to*  rule  by  a  precaarious  power;  and  if  he  who  hath  audiority, 
ihaj^es  a  just  law,  either  the  people  are  bound  tb  accept  the 
law,  dr  they  despite  the  authority.  And  indeed  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  terms,  that  a'  law  be  imposed,  and  yet 
that  it  be  no  law  of  itself;  that  is,  that  theefect  of  the  causiB 
should  be  a  necessary  tsondition  in  the  cause  itself;  and  that 
its  owif  work  is  nothings  unless  what  it  do^s  work,  give  it 
force.  It  must  be  a  law,  before  they  accept  it ;  and  if  it  be 
a  law,  fhey  are  bound  to  accept  it ;  and,  therefore,  their  ac« 
cepting  cannot  make  it  a  law. 

7.  In  popular  governments,  the  people  have  th^ir  sufiVagea 
in  the  legislative ;  but  then  it  is,  because  they  govern :  but 
when  they  have  not  the  legislative,  he  that  hath  it,  must  not 
ask  them  leave  to  use  it,  when  Ood  hath  given  him  power. 
They  indeed  who  suppose  kings  to  be  trustees  and  ministers 
of  the  people^  have  some  pretence  (if  they  supposed  true)  to 
affirm  the  acceptation  of  the  people  to  lie  necessary.  But 
yc^  if  they  did  suppose  true,  it  were  indeed  a  pretence  but 
no  more.  For  when  the  king  is  chosen,  and  is  by  the  people 
(that  I  may  use  the  expression  of  Tiberius)  ''  tanta  tamqne 
libera  potestate  instructus,''  invested  with  a  princely  power, 
and  the  legislative  ;  he,  by  himself  or  by  his  senate,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  province,  is  to  make  the  law;, 
and  to  punish  them  that  break  it,  and  not  to  ask  them  if  they 
will  please  to  obey  it.  **  Lex  instituitur,  cum  promulgatur,'' 
says  the  Authentic:  and  therefore  whosoever  does  not  obey, 
whether  it  be  a  single  person,  or  a  multitude,  they  sin  against 
God ;  it  is  obedience  in  a  single  person  and  rebellion  in  the 
multitude.  All  which  is  true  with  the  provisos  of  the  former 
niles,  that  the'  laws  be.  Upon  all  their  just  accounts,  in  all 
dther  things,  obligatory. 

8.  This  rule  does  also  fail  in  all  arbitrary  conventions  and 
precarious  governments';  in  such  which  have  no  coercitive 
power,  but  what  is  by  voluntary  concession;  such  which  can 
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convene  and  diasolve  at  pleaanre,  as  colleges  and  fiaternities. 
For  as  they  meet  at  pleasure,  so  they  must  be  goTemed  as 
.they  please:  their  power  conies  not  from  God,  bnt  from  man ; 
and  their  authority  is  eqaivocal. 

9.  Some  insert  one  case  here,  saying,  that  *  If  a  law  be 
refused  by  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  then  single  per- 
sons are  excused,  because  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  prince 
cares  not,  that  single  persons  obsenre  the  law,  since  so  little 
will  serve  no  interest/ — But  if  this  were  true,  yet  there  is 
in  it  so  much  caution  to  be  used,  so  many  provisos,  and  so 
much  probability  to  the  contrary,  that  it  were  as  good  that  it 
were  not  true ;  for  it  cannot  give  rest  or  peace  to  the  con- 
science.   For,  1.  Whether  the  prince  do  secretly  give  leare 
or  no,  is  a  presumption  of  infinite  uncertainty.    2^  The  con- 
trary may  very  well  be  supposed ;  for  he  that  is  troubled  at 
the  rebellion  of  many,  will  not  give  leave  to  one  to  disobey. 
3.  If  these  few  single  persons  do  submit,  they  become  good 
examples,  and  are  confessors  for  the  reputation  of  the  king's 
wisdom  and  authority.    4.  What  is  evil  in  the  whole,  is  so 
in  every  particular ;  because  the  people  is  but  an  aggregate 
body  of  single  persons.    6«  **  We  must  not  follow  a  multi- 
tude to  do  evil :"  and  all  rebellion  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  is 
^*  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft ;"  and  who  would  be  a  witch,  be- 
cause all  the  country  is  so  ?   6.  He  that  partakes  of  other 
men's  sins,  shall  also  partake  of  their  punishment.    Upon 
these  accounts,  I  judge  it  very  unsafe  for  any  single  person 
to  resist  a  just  law  of  a  just  superior,  up<m  hope  of  escaping 
in  the  crowd.    But  this  rule '  is  only  true  when  the  law  is 
just  and  good  for  public  profit  and  usefulness  of  the  peo- 
ple.   For  if  it  be  an  unreasonable  law,  it  binds  not  as  a  law, 
but  as  by  promise  and  contract;  that  is,  it  does  not  bind  by 
•the  sanction  of  the  law,  but  the  acceptation  of  the  people. 
And  so  the  ancient  lawyers  are  to  be  understood ;  ••  Lex 
prscepti  tollitur,  si  moribus  utentium  non  recipitur  ;*'  "  The 
obligation  of  the  law  is  taken  ofi*,  unless  it  be  received  into 
the  manners  of  the  subjects/'    But  the  instance  tells  in  what 
sense  this  is  true.    The  pope  and  council  ^cannot  command 
continence  to  a  certain  sort  of  persons  after  promotion  against 
their  wills;  "quia  continentia  est  res,qu8B  potest  persuaderi, 
imperari  autem  non ;"  "  because  continence  is  a  thing  that 

•  Rak  5.  k  PamKwit.  rap.  Cdb  Olim.  dc  aerie  Cwijac. 
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may  be  persuaded,  but  not  commanded/'  The  matter  of  the 
law  is  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  measures  of  the  third 
rule ;  but  supposing  that»  this  rule  is  certain. 


RULE  VIII. 

Human  Laws  of  indifferent  Matter  do  not  oblige  the  Conscience 
of  the  Subjects  out  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Superior. 

1.  ''  Extra  territorium  jus  dicenti,  non  paretur  impune/' 
is  a  famous  saying  in  the  canon-law ;  ''  A  man  may  safely 
disobey  the  law  of  his  prelate,  if  he  be  out  of  the  diocess." 
And  the  reason  is,  because,  beyond  his  diocess,  he  hath  no 
jurisdiction^;  and  beyond  his  jurisdiction  a  prince  hath  no 
power.  "  Lex  est  jus  proprium  civitatis/'  saith  the  law°^; 
**  The  law  hath  no  power  beyond  its  own  city." — ^Thus  an- 
ciently, in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  people  did  not 
last  upon  St.  Mark's  day ;  but  if  they  were  within  the  pro*, 
vince  of  Yoric,  they  were  tied  to  the  common  law,  or  custom 
of  the  church  besides.  Thus  also  it  is  in  maritime  places, 
especially  in  the  places  of  the  public  trade  and  merchandise: 
if  the  several  subjects  should  keep  the  several  laws  of  their 
own  princes,  it  would  cause  great  confusion  and  disorder 
upon  the  place  of  trade ;  and  since  it  is  certain  that  stran- 
gers must  live  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  where  they  so- 
journ, it  is  certain  they  are  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
because  they  may  be  contrary. 

2.  (1.)  But  this  hath  divers  limitations.  For,  1.  It  does 
not  hold  in  the  substantial  matters  of  religion,  where  the  re- 
ligions of  the  country  differ.  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  subject 
of  England  to  go  to  mass  in  a  foreign  country;  not  only 
upon  supposition  that  the  office  is  suspicious  or  to  be  blamed 
by  the  measures  of  the  divine  law,  but  if  the  laws  of  our 
country  have,  upon  other  prudent  and  just  considerations, 
forbidden  it*  The  sons  of  Uie  church  of  England,  professing 
under  the  government  episcopal,  may  not  lawfully  commu- 
nicate in  the  Huguenot  churches  with  them  that  believe 
episcopacy  to  be  antichristian  or  unlawful,  because  this  does 
relate  to  the  evil  and  detriment  of  those  laws  and  that  go- 

>  Cip.  f .  d«  Conttitat  n.  6.         "  Ub.  Omnet  Popoli  de  JnititU  et  Jurv. 
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irernmeQt  aad  that  authority,  under  wbich  ve  aiili  ane  tied. 
]BiU;  in  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  part  of  religion,  where  the 
religion  is  the  same,  we  are  not  tied  abroad  to  ouf  counlry- 
cnstoms.  A  subject  of  the  church  of  England  may  stand  at 
the  holy  communion,  or  to  eat  it  in  leavened  bread,  if  he 
come  into  Protestant  countries  that  have  any  such  custom : 
and  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  contrary  would  give 
scandal,  to  which  our  own  laws  neither  do  nor  can  oblige 
abroad ;  and  if  any  be  offended  at  our  different  ceremonies 
at  home,  be  must  look  to  it ;  we  are  not  concerned  in  any 
thing,  but  to  obey  our  superior^  and  quietly  to  fender  a  rea- 
son to  our  brethren. 

3.  (2.)  This  rule  does  not  hold  in  such  laws,  whidi  are 
the  specification  of  the  divine  laws.  Thus  if  a  subject  of 
England  should  be  in  Spain,  and  there  see  his  daughter  die- 
honoured,  or  his  wife  consent  to  her  shame,  and  take  her  in 
adultery ;  he  may  not  kill  her,  though  in  Spain  it  be  lawful 
for  him  to  do  it«  The  reason  is,  because  she  is  not  a  fub- 
ject  of  Spain,  but  hath  an  habitual  relation  to  England,  and 
therefore  it  is  murder,  if  it  be  done  by  an  English  snli^i. 
Concerning  all  his  own  subjects,  the  prince  of  the  country 
and  the  legislative  is  to  give  limits  to  the  indefinite  laws  <^ 
Ood;  and  the  reason  is  that  which  St.  Paul  gives,  because 
he  who  hath  ''  the  rule  over  them,  is  to  give  an  account  of 
their  souls.''  Every  law,  therefore,  is  to  acquit  or  condemn 
her  own  subjects ;  and  therefore  if  a  Spaniard  does  diBho:> 
■onr  the  bed  of  an  EngUsh  subject  in  Spain,  it  is  lawful 
there  to  kill  him  ;  because  his  own  prince-'s  law  -condemns 
him,  and  gives  leave  to  the  injured  person  to  be  executioner. 
All  these  particulars  rely  upon  the  same  reason. 

4.  (3.)  This  rule  does  not  hold,  when,  though  the  subject 
be  abroad,  yet  the  action  does  relate  to  his  own  country. 
Tbua  it  is  not  lawful  abroad  to  coin  or  counterfeit  the  money 
of  his  ccmntry,  to  rail  upon  his  prince,  to  prejudice  his  8ub-> 
jects,  to  violate  his  honour,  to  disgrace  his.nation,  to  betray 
the  secrets  and  discover  the  counsels  of  his  prince:  because 
the  evil,  done  out  of  the  territory,  being  an  injury  to  them 
within,  is  aaif  it  were  done  within.  When  llie  dispute  wan 
between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  about  their  confine,- and 
the  parties  stood  at  a  little  distance,  disputing  and  wrangling 
about  the  breadth  of  an  acre  of  ground^  Timotheus  shoots 
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an  arrow,  and  kills  a  yonng  Theban  gentleman.  The  Thebum 
demand,  that  Timotheus  be  put  ta  death  by  the  lav^a  of 
Athens,  as  being  their  subject :  they  refuse  to  do  so,  but  de- 
liver Tlmothens  to  the  Thebans,  giving  this  reason.  He  shot 
Ae  arrow  within  the  Athenian  limit,  bnt  it  did  the  mischief 
within  the  territory  of  Thebes ;  and  where  the  evil  is  donet 
there  and  by  them  let  the  criminal  be  punished.  Being 
abroad  is  no  excuse  in  this  case.  If  a  subject  shoots  an  ar- 
row into  his  own  country,  though  he  bent  his  bow  abroad, 
at  home  he  shall  find  the  strincr. 

5.  (4.)  If  the  action  be  something  to  be  done  at  home, 
the  subject  abroad  is  bound  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
law.  When  Henry  11.  of  England,  commanded  all  pre- 
lates and  curates  to  reside  upon  their  diocesses  and  charges, 
Thomas  Backet,  of  Canterbury,  was  bound  in  conscience, 
though  he  was  in  France,  to  repair  to  his  province  at  home, 
The  sum  of  all  is  this,  A  law  does  not  oblige  beyond  the  pro- 
per territory,  unless  it  relate  to  the  good  or  evil  of  it.  For 
then  it  is  done  at  home  to  all  real  events  of  nature,  and  to 
at!  intents  and  purposes  of  law.  For  if  the  law  be  affirma- 
tive, commanding  something  to  be  done  at  home,  at  home 
this  omission  is  a  sin :  '*  Qui  non  facit  quod  faoere-  debet, 
videtur  fitcere  ad  versus  ea  quse  non  facit,**  saith  the  law; 
The  omission  is  a  sin  there  where  the  action  ought  to  have 
been  done.  But  if  the  law  be  negative,  "  qui  facit  quod  fa* 
cere  non  debet,  non  videtur  faeere  id  quod  facere  jussus  est." 
He  that  does  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do,  is  answerable  to 
him^  who  hath  power  to  command  him  to  do  it". 

6.  This  rule  thus  explicated  is  firm ;  and  is  to  be  extended 
to  exempt  or  privileged  places,  according  to  that  saying  of 
the  lawyers,  **  Locus  exemptus  habetur  pro  extraneo  ;'*  **  He 
that  lives  in  an  exempt  place,  lives  abroad,*' 

7.  By  the  proportions  of  this  rule  it  is  easy  to  answer 
concerning  strangers,  whether  they  be  bound  by  the  laws  of 
the  nation  where  they  pass  or  traffic.  For  in  all  things, 
where  they  are  not  obliged  by  their  own  prince,  they  are  by 
the  stranger,  and  that  upon  the  same  account;  for  if  they 
who  are  abroad,  are  not  ordinarily  bound  by  the  lawa  of  theii 
counlry  (except  in  the  cases  limited) ;  it  is  because  the  ju- 
risdiction and  dominion .  of  their  prince  go  not  beyond^his 

•      M  Lib.  Q«i  non  fooil  ff«  do  RcgvUs  Jaris.     • 
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own  land ;  and  in  auch  cases  the  place  is  nu^e  than  the  per* 
son :  but,  therefore,  it  mast  go  so  far,  and  be  the  person  what 
he  will :  yet»  in  the  territory,  be  is  under  the  law  of  that 
prince.  He  is  made  so  by  that  place.  It  is  '  lex  terree/  **  the 
law  of  the  land/'  in  which  he  is :  and  "  in  the  peace  of  that 
he  shall  have  peace/'  as  God  said  to  the  Jews  concerning  the 
land  of  their  captivity. 


RULE  IX. 

Obedience  to  Laws  is  to  be  paid  according  to  what  is  commanded, 

not  according  to  what  is  best. 

1.  When  a  Laconian  was  fighting  prosperously,  and  had 
prevailed  very  far  upon  his  enemies,  it  happened  that  a  retreat 
was  sounded,  just  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand  to  smite  a 
considerable  person;  he  turned  his  blow  aside  and  went 
away,  giving  this  reason  to  him  that  asked  him  why,  "  It  is 
better  to  obey  than  to  kill  an  enemy." — But  when  Crassus, 
the  Roman  general,  sent  to  Athens,  to  an  engineer,  a  command 
to  send  him  such  a  piece  of  timber  towards  the  making  of  a 
battery,  he  sent  him  one  which  he  supposed  was  better  ^  but 
his  general  caused  him  to  be  scourged  for  his  diligence :  and 
Torquatus  Manlius,  being  consul,  commanded  his  son  not  to 
fight  that  day  with  the  enemy ;  but  he,  espying  a  great  ad- 
vantage,  fought  and  beat  him,  'and  won  a  glorious  victory, 
for  which  he  was  crowned  with  a  triumphant  laurel,  but  for 
his  disobedience  lost  his  head.  It  is  not  good  to  be  wiser 
than  the  laws ;  and  sometimes  we  understand  not  the  secret 
reason  of  the  prince's  command,  or  the  obedience  may  be 
better  than  a  good  turn,  or  a  better  counsel ;  which  is  very 
often  ill  taken,  unless  it  be  required.  **  Corrumpi  atque  dis- 
solvi  ofiicinm  omne  imperantis  ratus,  si  qnis  ad  id,  quod  fa-e 
cere  jussus  est,  non  obseqnio  debito,  sed  consilio  non  desi* 
derate,  respondeat,"  said  Crassus  in  A.  Gellius  ^. 

2.  Thus  also  it  is  in  the  observation  of  the  divine  com* 
mandments :  when  God  hath  declared  his  will,  and  limited 
our  duty  to  circumstances  and  particulars,  he  will  not  be  an** 
swered  by  doing  that  which,  we  suppose,  is  better.  We  mnst 

•  Vid«  A.  G«llu»,  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  Oiaelii,  pig.  67. 
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not  be  running  after  sermons^  when  we  should  be  labouring 
to  provide  meat  for  our  family :  for  besides  that  it  is  direct 
disobedience  in  the  case  now  put^  there  is  also  an  error  in  the 
whole  affair :  for  that  which  we  think  is  better  than  the  com- 
mandment, is  not  better :  and  this  God  declared  in  the  case 
of  Saul,  "  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice ;"  No  work  is 
better  than  that  which  God  appoints. 

3.  This  is  to  be  understood  so  that  it  is  not  only  left  to 
our  liberty,  but  it  is  also  rewardable,  for  the  subject  to  pre- 
vent a  commandment,  and  to  excel  the  measures  of  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  a  commandment,  when  to  do  so  we  know 
will  be  accepted,  and  is  to  the  pleasure  and  use  of  the  prince. 
Thus  Astyages  p  preferred  Chrysantas  before  Hystaspes,  be- 
cause he  did  not  only  obey  as  Hystaspes  did,  but  understood 
the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  when  he  knew  what  would  please 
him,  did  it  of  hi^  own  accord.  But  then  .this  is  iipon  the 
same  account,  it  is  obedience,  only  it  is  early  and  it  is  for- 
ward. 

4,  This  also  is  to  be  added,  that  if  the  choice  of  the  sub-* 
ject,  differing  from  the  conunand  of  the  prince,  be  very  pros- 
perous and  of  great  benefit,  the  prince  does  commonly  '  ex 
post  facto,'  allow  the  deed;  that  is,  he  does  not  punish  it. 
P.  Crassus  Mutius  and  T.  Manlius  did  otherwise;  but  they 
were  severe  and  great  examples.  But  when  it  is  not  pimished; 
it  is  not  because  it  does  not  deserve  it,  but  because  it  is  par- 
doned :  for  if  it  should  miscarry,  it  would  not  escape  ven- 
geance :  and  therefore  though  the  prosperous  event  be  loved; 
yet  it  came  in  at  a  wrong  door,  and  the  disobedience  wad 
criminal.  A€<nrdrov  fdv  iari  ii6vov  rh  hnramiv*  8oirX<i>v  r6 
vi(0€<r0ai,  "  Masters  are  to  command,  but  the  province  o£ 
servants  is  to- obey;"  saith  St.  Chrysostom. 

6.  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  inten-. 
tion,  not  according  to  the  letter,  of  the  law;  for  if  the  inten- 
tion of  it  be  that  which  is  better,  it  is  evident  that  is  to  be 
done  which  is  better  in  the  intention, — not  that,  which  is 
commanded  in  the  letter.  But  of  this  in  the  chapter  of  In- 
terpretation of  Laws. 

P  The  ptSMge,  to  which  BUhcip  Tajlof  alladef,  nirti  thoft:  Xfur&tr^c  rUruf,  1^, 

imn*  li  0v  ri  JuXiv^^tim  fjuim,  AXKk  Mi  S,  n  tunif  ytdn  ifA^VKn  itim  wtwfmyfjikm  ^7f, 
fvvrp  Iwfrnf,  C/rop.  Tiii.  e.  4.  (.  11.  (i*  R.  P.) 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF   LAWS    PBNAL   AND   TBIIIUTARY 


RULE  I. 

It  is  lawful  Jbr  Christian  Magistrates  to  make  penal  Laws,  not 
onlj/ pecuniary  and  of  Restraint,  but  of  Loss  of  Member  and 
Life  itself, 

1.  Whatsokveb  is  necessary,  is  just;  that  is,  that  must  be 
done»  which  cannot  be  avoided :  and  therefore  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  in  punishing  the  transgressors  of  their  laws  of 
peace,  and  order,  and  interest,  is  infinitely  just^ ;  for,  with* 
out  a  coercitive  power,  there  can  be  no  government,  and 
without  government  there  can  be  no  communities  of  men;  a 
herd  of  wolves  is  quieter  and  more  at  one  than  so  many  men« 
unless  they  all  had  one  reasoa  in  them,  or  have  one  powef 
Qxec  them.  ^'  Ancus  Rex  primus  oarcerem  in  Romano  foro 
SMlificavit,  ad  terrorem  increscentis  audaciae,'^  says  Livy': 
"  King  Ancus  seeing  impiety  grow  bold,  did  erect  a  prison  in 
the  public  market."  When  iniquity  was  like  to  grow  great, 
then  that  was  grown  necessary.  And  it  is  observed  that 
^be  Macedonians  cal^  death  Aavoc  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Dsat,  which  signifies  a  judge^  as  intimating  that  judges  are. 
appointed  to  give  sentences  upon  criminals  in  li&  and  death. 
And  therefore  God  takes  upon  himself  the  title  of  a  king  and 
a  judge,  of  a  lord  and  governor;  and  gives  to  kings  and 
judges  the  title  of  gods,  and  to  bishops  and  priests  the  style 
of  angels  *. 

2.  But  here.  I  will  suppose,  that  magistracy  is  an  ordi- 
nance  of  Qod,  having  so  many  plain  scriptures  for  it :  and 
it  being  by  St.  Paul '  affirmed,  that  ''  he  beareth  not  the 

<i  N«e  qoiaqaam  sibi  paUt  tarpe,  quod  alii  fait  fimctmson.  Platereml.  lib.  iL 
eap.  3.  $.  4.  Kraase,  p.  7S. 

.  '  Hie  origiaal  wordt  of  Livy  uv, — "  lagenti  inoremeiito  rebns  aactia,  qaaaa  ia 
taaU  mallilndine  homioom  diiorimiiM  reote  ao  perpa^am  facti  eonfaso,  fiicinora  daa- 
dcat^na  fi«i:^B^  earo«r  ad  terrorain  inoreBceiitis  audaoiv,  media  arbe,  iaimineBa  fbro» 
edificator.'*  i.  cap.  33.  $.  8.  (J.  R.  ?.) 

*  1  Tim.  tI.  15.  P«al.  Is&iii.  6.  >  Rom.  xiii. 
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Hword  in  Vttin/'  and  that  they  who  have  done  evil,  ought  to 
fear ;  and  of  himself  he  professed  that  if  he  '*  had  done  aught 
worthy  of  death,  he  did  not  refuse  to  die  f^  and  a  caution 
given  by  St.  Peter,  that  Christians  should  take  care  that 
"  they  do  not  suffer  as  malefkctors ;"  and  it  being  made  a  note 
of  heretics,  that  they  are '  trattors,'  that  they  are  *  murmurers/ 
that  '  they  despise  dominion/  that  '  they  speak  evil  of  dig« 
nities;'  and  that  we  are  commanded  to  **  pray  for  kings  and 
all  that  are  in  authority/'  for  this  reason,  because  they  are 
the  appointed  means  that  men  should  '  live  a  peaceable  and 
godly  life ;'  for  piety,  and  peace,  and  plenty  too,  depend  upon 
good  governments:  and  therefore  Apollo  Pythius  told  the  La- 
cedemonian ambassadors,  that,  if  they  would  not  call  home 
Plistonax  their  king  from  banishment,  and  restore  him  to 
his  right,  they  should  be  forced  to  till  their  ground  with  a 
silver  plough  *^ ;  that  is,  they  should  have  scarcity  of  corn  in 
their  own  cities,  and  be  forced  to  buy  their  grain  to  relieve 
the  famine  of  tlYeir  country :  for  so  the  event  did  expound  the 
oracle ;  they  grew  poor  and  starved,  because  they  unjustly 
suffered  their  king  to  live  in  exile.  Add  to  these,  that  we 
are  often  commanded  te  ''obey  tbcfm  that  have  the  rule  over 
us ; — ^to  be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man ; — that  rulertt 
are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil ;" — and  many 
more  to  equal  purposes. 

3.  Neither  ought  the  precept  of  charity  and  forgiveness, 
Ifvhich  Christ  so  often,  so  earnestly,  so  severely  presses,  eva- 
cuate the  power  of  princes.  For  the  precept  of  forgiving 
offenders,  does  not  hinder  parents  from  correcting  their 
offending  children ;  nor  masters  from  chastising  their  rebel- 
lious servants ;  nor  the  church  from  excommunicating  them 
that  walk  disorderly ;  these  things  rely  upon  plain  scriptures^ 
and  upon  necessity,  and  experience ;  and  they  do  evince  thu» 
much  without  any  further  dispute,  that  some  punishment 
may  stand  with  the  precept  of  forgiveness ;  or  at  least,  if  he 
i^ha  is  injured,  may  not  punish  without  breach  of  charity, 
yet  some  one  else  may.  And  if  it  be  permitted  to  the  power 
of  man  to  punish  a  criminal  without  breach  of  charity,  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  must  be  without  all  question ;  and 
that  such  a  power  can  consist  with  charity,  there  is  no  doubts 
ilhen  we  remember  that  the  apostles  themselves,  and  the  pri- 

■  *Afyufia  ivXam  gvXmfttf,  TInicjd.  r.  16.  BMk,  ?ol.  1.  pag.  71f. 
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mitive  churches,  did  deliver  great  criminals  over  '*  to  the 
power  of  Satan,  to  be  buffeted,  even  to  the  destniction  of  the 
flesh,  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
St.  Paul  delivered  Eiymas  to  blindness,  and  St.  Peter  gave 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  a  corporal  death. 

4.  But  the  great  case  of  conscience  is  this :  Although  all 
punishments  less  than  death  may,  like  paternal  corrections, 
consist  with  charity  (for  they  may  be  disciplines  and  emen- 
dations), yet  in  death  there  is  no  amendment ;  and  therefore 
to  put  a  man  to  death  '  flagrante  crimine/  before  he  hath 
mortified  his  sin,  or  made  amends  for  it;  that  is,  before  it  is 
pardoned,  and  consequently  to  send  him  to  hell, — is  the 
most  against  charity  in  the  world,  and  therefore  no  man  hath 
power  to  do  it :  for  God  never  gave  to  any  man  a  power  to 
dispense  justice  to  the  breach  of  charity ;  and  that  dispensa* 
tion  which  sends  a  man  to  hell,  is  not  for  edification,  but  for 
destruction. 

5.  To  this  I  answer,  (1 .)  That  it  is  true  that  whatsoever  is 
against  charity,  is  not  the  effect  of  justice;  for  both  of  them 
are  but  imitations  and  transcripts  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
perfections,  which  cannot  be  contrary  to  each  other.  But 
when  the  faults  and  disorders  of  mankind  have  entangled 
their  own  and  the  public  affairs,  they  may  make  that  neces* 
sary  to  them,  which,  in  the  first  order  and  intention  of  things, 
was  not  to  be  endured.  Thus  we  cut  off  a  leg  and  an  arm  to 
save  the  whole  body ;  and  the  public  magistrate,  who  is  ap-^ 
pointed  to  defend  every  man's  rights,  must  pull  an  honest 
man's  house  to  the  ground,  to  save  a  town  or  a  street :  and 
peace  is  so  dear,  so  good,  that  for  the  confirming  and  perpe* 
tuity  of  it,  he  may  commence  a  war,  which  were  otherwise 
intolerable.  If  therefore  any  evil  comes  by  such  ministries 
of  justice,  they  who  introduced  the  necessity,  must  thank 
themselves.  For  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  so :  though  it 
be  but  a  suppositive  and  introduced  necessity ;  only  be  that 
introduced  it,  is  the  cause  of  the  evil;  not  he,  that  is  to  give 
the  best  remedy  that  he  hath. 

6.  (2.)  No  man  is  to  answer  for  an  accidental  effect  that  is 
consequent  to  his  duty : ''  In  omni  dispositione  attenditur 
quod  principaliter  agitur,"  says  the  law  ';  "  I  am  to  look  to 
what  is  principally  designed,  not  what  accidentally  can  bap- 

'  l^ib.  Si  qnU  nee  caosaid,  ff.  si  certam  ptUtur. 
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pen."  If  I  obey  God,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  offended.  If  I 
see  that  my  neighbour  will  envy  me  for  doing  good,  and  his 
eye  will  be  evil  because  I  am  good, — I  am  not  to  omit  the 
good,  for  fear  his  soul  should  perish  ;  when  my  good  is  rather 
apt  to  do  him  good  than  evil :  he  is  to  answer  for  it,  not  I, 
for  nothing  that  I  do,  makes  him  evil;  he  makes  himself  so 
by  his  own  choice.  There  are  many  men,  that  turn  the  grace 
of  God  into  wantonness,  and  abuse  the  long-suffering  and 
patience  of  God,  and  turn  that  into  occasions  of  sin,  which 
God  meant  for  the  opportunities  and  endearments  of  repent- 
ance ;  but  if  God  should  leave  to  be  gracious  to  mankind  in 
the  same  method,  out  of  charity  and  compliance  with  the 
interest  of  the  souls  of  such  miserable  persons,  as  they  would 
be  never  the  better,  so  the  other  parts  of  mankind  would  be 
infinitely  the  worse. 

7.  (3.)  It  is  true  th^t  charity  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian; but  as  all  Christians  are  not  to  express  it  in  the  same 
manner,  so  there  are  some  expressions  of  charity  which  may 
become  some  persons,  and  yet  be  the  breach  of  another's 
duty:  and  some  may  become  our  wishes,  which  can  never  be 
reduced  to  act ;  and  because  that  is  all  we  can  do,  it  is  all 
we  are  obliged  to  do.  When  Vertagus  was  condemned  to 
die  for  killing  the  brother  of  Aruntius  Priscus,  the  poor 
father  of  the  condemned  man  came  and  begged  for  the  life 
of  his  miserable  son ;  but  Priscus  out  of  the  love  of  his  mur- 
dered brother,  begged  with  the  same  importunity  that  he 
might  not  escape ;  and  both  their  effects  were  the  effects  of 
charity.  .  The  charity  of  a  prelate  and  a  minister  of  religion 
is  another  thing  than  the  charity  of  a  prince.  A  mother  sig- 
nifies her  love  one  way,  and  a  father  another ;  she,  by  fond- 
ness and  tender  usages, — he,  by  severe  counsels  and  wise 
education ;  and  when  the  minister  of  religion  takes  care  con- 
cerning the  soul  of  the  poor  condemned  man,  the  prince 
takes  care,  that  he  shall  do  no  more  mischief,  and  increase 
his  sad  account  with  God.  The  prince  and  the.  prelate  are, 
l^oth  of  them,  curates  of  souls  and  ministers  of  godliness  ; 
but  the  prince  ministers  by  punishing  the  evil  doer,  and  re- 
warding the  virtuous,— and  the  prelate  by  exhortation  and 
doctrine,  by  reproof  and  by  prayer,  by  sacraments  and  dis- 
cipline, by  the  key  of  power  and  the  key.  of  knowledge. 
The  effect  of  this  consideration  is  this ;  that  the  magistrate. 
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by  doing  justice  in  the  present  case,  does  not  do  agaiast 
charity :  because  he  does  minister  to  charity  in  the  capacity 
and  proper  obligation  of  a  magistrate,  when  he  does  his  own 
WQrkf  which  being  ordained  for  good  and  not  for  evil^  the 
office  is  then  most  charitable  and  most  proper  for  him,  when 
he  ministers  to  charity  in  his  own  way  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed him.  By  his  justice  he  ministers  to  the  public  good* 
Md  that  is  his  office  of  charity.  That  is  his  work ;  let  others 
look  to  their  share. 

8.  (4.)  The  cutting  off  a  maleihctor  is  some  charity  to 
his  person*  though  a  sad  one  ;  for  besides  that  it  preyeata 
many  evils,  and  forces  him  to  a  speedy  recollection,  and  a 
nummary  repentance,  and  intense  acts  of  virtue  by  doubling 
his  necessity  ;  it  does  also  cause  him  to  make  amends  to 
the  law  ;  and  that  oftentimes  stands  him  in  great  stead  be* 
fore  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice, "  paulum  supplicii  satis 
est  Patri ;"  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  accept  of  a  small 
punishment  for  a  great  offence ;  and  his  anger  many  times 
goes  not  beyond  a  temporal  death,  and  the  cutting  off  some 
years  of  his  life. 

9.  (5.)  That  which  concerns  the  magistrate  is,  that  he 
be  just  and  charitable  too.    Justice  of  itself  is  never  against 
charity ;  but  some  actions  of  supposed  charity  may   be 
against  justice.    Therefore  the  magistrate  in  that  capacity  is 
tied  to  no  charity  but  the  charity  of  justice,  the  mercies  of 
the  law ;  that  is,  that  he  abate  of  the  rigour  as  much  as  he 
i^an,  that  he  make  provisions  for  the  soul  of  the  4sriminal, 
such  as  are  fit  for  his  need,  that  if  he  can  delay,  he  do  not 
precipitate  executions*     In  what  is  more,  the  supreme,  the 
lawgiver,  is  to  take  care,  and  to  give  as  much  leave  to  the 
ministers  of  justice  as  can  consist  with  the  public  interest. 
For  here  it  is  that  there  is  use  of  that  proposition,  that  all 
men  are  not  tied  to  all  the  exterior  kinds  and  expressions  of 
charity,  but  as  they  are  determined  accidentally.   It  will  not 
be  supposed  that  the  judge  is  uncharitable  if  he  do  not 
preach  to  the  cmidemned  criminal ;  or  if  he  do  not  give  him 
money  after  sentence,  or  visit  him  in  prison,  or  go  to  pray 
with  him  at  the  block ;  these  are  not  the  portions  of  his 
duty :  but  as  his  justice  requires  him  to  condemn  him ;  so 
his  charity  exacts  of  him  as  judge  nothing  but  the  mercies  of 
the  law. 
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10.  (6.)  Tfaktwhich  is  necessary  to  bi  doiie^  is  not  agninst 
any  man's  daiy,  or  any  precejit  of  Ghiistianity,  Noi;^  that 
some  sorts  of  persons  sfaonld  b^  pot  to  death  h  so  necessary) 
that  if  it  were  not  done  it  wotdd  be  certainly,  directly,  tod 
immediately,  very  great  uncharilableness ;  and  the  magistrate 
should  even  in  this  instance  be  more  charitable  than  he  can 
be  supposed  to  b^  in  putting  the  criminal  to  death.  For  a 
highway  thief  and  murderer,  if  he  be  permitted,  does  cut  off 
many  persons  who  little  think  of  death ;  and  such  as  are  itt* 
nvcent  as  to  the  commonwealth,  are  yet  very  guilty  before 
Ood  :  for  whose  souls  and  the  space  of  whose  repentance 
there  is  bat  very  ill  provisioh  made,  if  they  may  live  Who 
shall  send  many  4SOuIs  to  hell,  by  murdering  such  personn 
who  did  not  watch  and  stand  iii  readiness  against'  the  sad 
day  of  their  sudden  arrest.  If  all  such  persons  were  t6  be 
free  from  afflictive  punishments,  the  connhonweahh  would 
be  no  society  of  peace,  but  a  direct  state  of  war,  a  state  most 
contrary  to  gbvemments ;  but  if  there  were  any  other  l^ss 
than  death>  the  gdleys,  and  the  mines,  and  the  prisons,  woifld 
b^  nothing  but  nurseries  of  villains,  which  by  their  nan^berc^ 
#ould  grow  as  dangerous  as  a  herd  of  wolves  and  lions :  and 
if  ever  they  should  break  into  a  war,  like  Spartacus  and  hid 
rabble,  who  knofirs  hoVmany  souls  should  be  sent  to  hell  for 
want  of  tiiji^  to  finish  their  repentance  ? 

11.  (7.)  if  the  cohdenmed  criminal  had  never  any  time  to 
repent,  if  he  had  never  thrown  aw^y  any  opportunities  of  sal- 
virtion,  he  had  never  come  to  that  pass  ;  and  if  he  have,  who 
is  botand  to  ^ive  hinil  as  much  as  he  will  need  i  And  if  it  be 
unlawful  for  a  magistrate  to  put  a  criminal  to  death  that  bsth 
not  sufficiently  repented,  thed  no  villain  shall  ever  die  by  the 
public  band  of  justice  ;  and  the  ^orse  the  man  is,  the  longer 
he  shall  Kve^  and  the  better  he  shall  escape:  for  in  this  case, 
iS  hd  resolves  privately  that  he  never  will  repent,  he  hath 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  weakened  the  aha  of 
justice  for  ever,  that  she  shall  never  strike. 

12.  (8.)  Gk)d  bath  given  to  magistrates,  a  commission 
Vrhich  they  must  not  prevaricate :  if  therefore  a  criminal  fklls 
under  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  consuls  who  are  Qod's  mi- 
flisters  tot  go6A  to  them  that  do  w^ll,  and  for  evil  to  tUetn 
tfmt  do  «Vil ;  it  in  mt  Iher  magibitate  ^ho  is  to  be  blatxied; 
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but  the  hand  of  God  that  is  to  be  revered,  who  by  this  hand 
cuts  him  off,  and,  it  may  be,  therefore  thus  cuts  him  off,  be« 
cause  he  will  give  him  no  longer  time.  However,  the  magis- 
trate is  to  look  to  his  rule,  not  to  rare  and  accidental  .events, 
which  are  only  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  not 
in  the  will  of  the  man,  to  prevent. 

13.  (9.)  No  man  can  say,  that  a  condemned  criminal, 
that  makes  the  best  use  of  his  time  after  sentence,  or  after 
his  just  fears  of  it,  or  after  the  apprehension  of  the  probabi* 
lities  of  it,  shall  certainly  be  damned  for  want  of  more  time* 
For  as  no  man  knows  just  how  much  time  is  necessary  ;  so 
neither  can  he  tell,  how  deep  the  repentance  of  the  man  is, 
nor  yet  how  soon  God  will  return  to  mercy.  Therefore  upon 
so  great  uncertainties,  and  the  presumption  and  confidences 
relying  upon  such  a  secret,  to  omit  a  certain  duty  is  no  way 
allowable.    It  is  true  there  are,  amongst  some  wise  and  pious 
persons,  great  fears  in  this  case;  but  fear  is  very  good,  when 
it  is  made  use  of  to  good  purposes,  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
sin,  but  not  the  course  of  justice.    And  some  men  fear  in 
other  cases   very  bad ;  which  yet  ought  not  to  be  made 
^8e  of  to  preserve  the  lives  of  murderers.    Some  fear  that  all 
Papists  shall  be  damned,  and  some  say  that  all  Protestants 
are  .in  as  bad  condition;  and  yet  he  that  thinks  so,  would 
suppose  the  case  too  far  extended^  if  it  might  not  be  consist- 
ent with  charity  to  put  (for  example's  sake)  the  gunpowder 
traitors  to  death,  till  they  had  changed  their  religion.  What* 
soever  we  fear,  we  are  to  give  our  brethren. warning  of  it, 
while  it  is  time  for  them  to  consider ;  but  these  doubtful  dis- 
putes must  not  be  used  as  artifices  to  evacuate  the  purposes 
^nd  defensatives  of  laws.    And  since  the  magistrates  cannot 
know  what  the  sentence  of  God  concerning  such  persons 
shall  be,  they  may  hope  well  as  readily  as  ill,  and  then  there 
is  no  pretence  to  arrest  the  sentence  beyond  the  prudent  and 
charitable  periods  of  the  law. 

14.  (10.)  No  change  in  government,  no  alteration  of  laws, 
no  public  sentences,  are  to  be  made  or  altered  upon  the  ac- 
count of  any  secret  counsel  of  God ;  but  they  are  to  proceed 
to  issue  upon  the  account  of  rules,  and  measures  of  choice, 
and  upon  that  which  is  visible,  or  proved,  that  which  is  seen 
^nd  beard,  that  which  God  commands  and  public  necessities 
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require  ;  for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  riile,  no  orderly  pro* 
ceedings^  no  use  of  wise  discourses^  bnt  chance  and  fear  and 
irregular  contingencies  must  orerrule  all  things. 

15.  (11.)  The  magistrate  gives  sentence  against  criminals 
for  single  acts,  not  for  vicious  habits  ;  for  concerning  these 
he  hath  nothing  to  do»  and  if  the  criminal  perish  for  these» 
it  is  only  changeable  upon  his  own  account.  But  if,  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  he  dies  for  a  single  act, — the  shorter  time, 
that  is  usually  allowed  to  those  that  are  appointed  to  die,  may 
be  so  sufficient,  that,  if  the  criminal  makeJuU  use  of  it,  his 
(^ase  is  not  so  desperate,  as  that  ibe  objection  can  prevail: 
for  if  there  be  nothing  else  to  hinder  him,  it  may  be  very 
well ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  else,  that  he,  and  not  the  ma- 
gistrate, was  first  to  have  considered  ^  for  himself  knew  of  it, 
the  magistrate  did  not. 

16.  (12.)  Every  man  that  lives  under  government,  knows 
the  conditions  of  it,  those  public  laws,  and  the  manners  of 
execution  ;  and  that  he  who.  is  surprised  in  his  sin  by  the 
magistrate,  shall  be  cut  off  like  him,  who, -by  a  sudden  sick- 
ness, falls  into  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  a  sudden  death  ^ 
which  every  man  ought  to  have  provided  for  ;  only  in  this 
case  it  is. more  certain,  and  to  :be  expected:  and  he  that 
knows  this  to  be  his  condition,  if  he  will  despise  the  .danger, 
when  he  falls  into  it,  cannot  complain  of  the  justice  of  the 
law,  but  of  his  own  folly  which  neglected  life,  and  chose 
death  and  swift  destruction. 

17.  Though  from  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  the 
pretence  of  charity  cannot  evacuate  that  justice,  which  hath 
given  commission  to  all  lawful  magistrates,  and  warrant  to.all 
capital  sentences,  and  authority  to  all  just  wars,  in  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  many  will  be  killed  that  are  not  very  well 
prepared ;  yet  this  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  must 
not  be  reduced  to  act  in  trifling  instances,  for  the  loss  of  a  few 
shillings,  or  for  very  disobedience  to  command;  it  must  not  be 
done,  but  in  the  great  and  unavoidable  necessities  of  the  com- 
monwealth. For  every  magistrate  is  also  a  man;  and  as  he 
must  not  neglect  the  care  and  provisions  of  that,  so  neither 
the  kindnesses  and  compassion  of  this.  Nothing  can  make 
recompense  for  the  life  of  a  man^  but  the  life  of  a  better,  or 
the  lives  of  many,  or  a  great  good  of  the  whole  community. 

'  Seo  tilt  Doclriot  and  PractiQ*  of  Repentance,  obap.  5.  sect.  5.  p.  280. 
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But  when  cny  of  these  k  at  stake*  it  is  fit  the  iimoccnt  be 
secured  by  the  condemDation  of  the  criminaL  And  this  was 
excellently  disputed  by  Cicero'  in  his  argnineiit  against  Ca* 
lenus  upon  this  Tery  question :  "  Hoc  interest  inter  meam 
sententiam,  et  toam :  ego  nolo  quemqaam  civem  cooimittere^ 
nt  morte  multandus  sit :  tn,  etiamsi  commiserity  conseryaa-* 
dam  putas.  In  corpora  si  quid  ejnsmodi  est,  quod  reliqoo 
Gorpori  noceat,  uri  secarique  patimur ;  ut  membrortini  ali* 
quod  potiusy  qnam  totum  corpus  intereat :  sic  in  reipubl  icsi 
eorpore,  ut  totum  salvum  sit,  quidquid  est  pestiferuMi,  asiH 
putetor.  Dura  vox,  multo  ilia  durior :  Salvi  atnt  imprtobt, 
scderati,  impii  :  deleantur  innocentes,  honesti,  bc^ii,  t<)ta 
respublica/' — Cicero  would  have  no  citizen  deserve  to  die  i 
but  Calenus  would  have  none  die  though  he  did  deserve  it. 
But  Cicero  thought  it  reason  thaf  as  in  the  body  natural  w^ 
cut  off  an  arm  to  save  the  whole;  so  in  the  body  politic  we 
do  the  same,  that  nothing  remain  alive  that  will  make  the  dther 
die^  It  is  a  hard  sentence,  it  is  true,  but  this  id  a  harder : 
Let  the  wicked  be  safe;  and  let  the  innocent,  the  good,  the  just 
men,  the  whole  commonwealtb,  be  destroyed." 

18.  This  we  see  is  natural  reason,  but  it  is  iriore  thsm  so; 
it  is  also  a  natural  law,  expressed  and  established  by  Ood  * 
himself:  **  He  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,"  in  ihan,  or  **  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :" — which  words  are  further  expli- 
cated by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast ;  **  Qui  efibderit  sanguinem 
hominis  cum  testibus,  juxta  sententiam  judicum  sanguis 
ejus  fundetur;"  "  He  that  sheds  the  blood  of  man  with  wit- 
nessesy  his  blood  shall  be  shed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge.** 
For  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  prince  or  judge 


joflU 


Vim  tenorii  hab^t,  proedl  an  ptope,  pnesto  v«l  cbMn : 
Semper  terribilis,  fempcr  me(iienda«  sooqae 
Pleoft  Tigore  manet,  Dulliqae  impane  promendi 
Creditor,  el  eemper  eanetie,  et  nbiqae  thnetor; 

said  Guntherus  ^i  with  greater  truth  than  elegance :  *'  He  hath 
the  force  of  a  just  terror  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  upon 
all  persons." — And,  in  pursuance  of  this  law,  all  communities 
of  men  have  comported  themselves,  as  knowing  themselves 
but  ministers  of  the  divine  sentence ;  and  that  which  is  the 
voice  of  all  the  world,  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  voice 

'  11iili|ipic.  riii.  5.  Priestlej^s  edition  of  CicerOi  toI.  S.  pag.  1471. 
•  Geo.  i&.  6.  i>  Lib.  4. 
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nfQod*  Tbe  wm  of  thoflc  tMiigi  I  give  ia  die  wonAs  of  St 
Auetin :  "  Noa  ipse  oceidit  qui  mioriBieriiim  debet  jabeBti* 
fliettt  ediBiQicttlaQi  glediuB  est  ufeenti*  Ueo  tiequaqtuvD  contra 
lioe  pr^eeepttkm  fecenmti  quo  dictum  esty '  No&  Decides/  qui 
Deo  aeetore  bella  gessemnt,  aut  penonam  gereiilee  j^ublicai 
fK>le6tatft8,  secwidiim  ejus  leges,  h!om  eat,  jogtSBiriMip  tatienia 
tniperium^  se^leratos  morte  puniireruat."  The^  who  make 
jeet  wars»  and  those  public  persons,  whov  aocordirng  to  the 
laws»  put  malefactors  to  death,  do  tiofe  break  Ae  oemBumd^ 
neat  which  says^  <  Thda  ehaU  not  kilL'  Foi*  aa  the  «two«d 
is  eot  guilty  of  murder,  whidb  ia  tibe  insiriimlta<)of  just  eiie» 
C«tioii8» — so  neither  is  the  man  thftt>  is  ihe^minietef  of  (ke 
judge,  nor  the  judge  who  ie  the  munster  of'Ood  ^  ^tai  M^ 
mmmf  SicSiiDoc  (Ic  t^y^^  "  Clod's  tttimaler.of  ievrage  ^dA 
anger:"  and  by  fear  to  restrain  the  n^aKee  of e«il meik, aikl 
to  prevent  mischief  to  the  good,  is  the  purpioMe  of  authoric^ 
and  the  end  of  lAwa.  So  Isidore  ^t  ^^faete;  smto  legeSi  ut 
earum  metu  humana  c€)evoeatur  auda&ia,fiittteq[oe  asset  inter 
ieipvobos  iiiQ0ce0tia«.et  inipsia  i]npfobiB^ferBiidaAo.8uppliBS« 
lelraearetttr  nocendi  Cm^uIMs.'^  Ffiatf  is  fho  Uginfaing  of 
wisdom,  aad  fear  ia  the  extiaction  and  remedy  of  foUy  ^  and 
therefore  the  laws  take  care  by.  dm  greatest  fear,  the  fear  o£ 
death,  tp  prevent  or  sa(>press  the  greatest 


RULE  IL 

Penal  Laws  do  sometimes  obKge  the  guilty  Person  tb  the  suffipr-^ 
ing  the  Punishment,  even  before  the  Sentence  ahd  Declaration 
of  the  Judge. 

1.  That  this  is  true  concerning  divine  laws  is  without  per-, 
adventure^  not  only  because  the  power  of  God  is  supreme, 
mere,  absolute,  and  eternal,  and  consequently  can  oblige  to 
what,  and  by  what  measure^  and  in  what  manner,  and.  to 
what  purposes,  be  please ;  but  also  because  we  see  it  actually 
done  in  the  laws  and  constitutions  both  Mosaical  and  evaa^ 
gelical. 

2.  He  that  struck  out  an  eye  or  tooth  from  a  servant,  was 

'  Lib.  4.  Btjmol.  cap.  i2t.  cC  Kkbttor.  dist.  4.  cmn.  fictK  snnt  l9^$» 
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bound  to  give  him  his  liberty^ ;  that  is,  as  his  servant  was  a 
loser,  so  most  he  that  caused  it :  the  man  lost  his  tooth,  and 
the  master  lost  the  man ;  he  gains  his  liberty,  that  lost  an 
eye.  Now  that  this  was  to  be  done  by  the  master  himself 
without  compulsion  from  the  judge,  is  therefore  more  than 
probable,  because  God,  who  intended  remedy  to  the  injured 
servant,  had  not  provided  it,  if  he  left  the  matter  to  the 
judge,  to  whom  the  servant  could  have  no  recourse  without 
his  master  please ;  and  if  he  give  him  leave  to  go,  it  is  all 
one  as  doing  of  it  himself,  for  he  that  gives  leave  that  him- 
self  be  compelled,  first  chooses  the  thing,  and  calls  in  aid 
from  abroad  to  secure  the  thing  at  home.  But,  therefore, 
Ood  bound  the  conscience  of  the  mSan,  tying  him  under  pain 
of  his  own  displeasure  that  the  remedy  be  given,  and  the 
penalty  suffered  and  paid  under  the  proper  sentence  of  the 
obliged  criminal. 

3.  To  the  same  purpose  was  that  law  made  for  him,  that 
lies  with  a  woman  in  the  days  of  her  separation, — he  shall  be 
nnclean  until  the  evening ;  now  that  this  was  not  to  be  in^ 
flicted  by  the  judge,  bat  that  the  guilty  person  should  him- 
self be  the  executioner  of  the  penalty,  is  therefore  certain, 
because  by  another  law  concerning  the  same  legal  unclean- 
ness  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fact  shall  be  capital,  that  is, 
if  it  come  before  the  judge:  of  which  I  have  already  given 
account'. 

4.  Thus  also  God  imposed  upon  him,  that  ate  of  the  holy 
things  unwittingly,  the  burden  of  paying  the  like,  and  a  fifth 
part  besides,  for  punishment  of  his  negligence  and  want  of 
caution  ^  This  himself  was  to  bring,  together  with  the  price 
of  redemption  or  expiation.  Now  this  being  done  against 
his  will,  might  also  be  done  without  the  observation  of  any 
other ;  and  yet  upon  the  discovery  he  was  thus  to  act  his  ovm 
Amends  and  penalty. 

5.  And  indeed  the  very  expense  of  sacrifices,  to  the 
bringing  of  which  the  criminals  were  sentenced  by  the  law, 
is  sufficient  demonstration  of  this  inquiry;  for  it  was  no 
small  burden  to  them,  and  diminution  of  their  estates,  to 
take  long  journeys,  and  bring  fat  beasts  and  bum  them  to 
the  Lord;  but  to  this  they  themselves  were  tied',  mtbout 

■ 

*  KxoA,  xx'u  $5,  «6.  •  lib.  f ,  oh»|».  f.  nile  3.  d.  S« 

f  LeTit  ixii.  li.  I  Nam.  ▼,  6, 
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injimctidn  from  the  priest,  or  sentence  from  the  judge.  And 
this  appears,  because  they  were  tied  to  a  distinct  punishment 
if  the  matter  fell  into  the  judge's  hand :  they  were  in  case  of 
theft  to  restore  fourfold :  but  if  they  had  sinned  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  any  other  that  men  commit,  they  were  bound  to 
come  and  confess  it,  and  shall  recompense  the  trespass  with 
the  principal  thereof,  and  add  a  fifth  part  to  him  against 
whom  they  have  trespassed.  This  the  Jews  call  **  confes- 
sionem  super  peccato  singulari,"  a  special  confession  of  a 
sin ;  to  which  because  the  sinner  was  sentenced  by  the  law, 
and  had  a  lighter  amends  appointed  him  if  he  did  it  volun- 
tarily, but  a  much  heavier  if  he  came  before  the  criminal 
judge ;  it  follows  plainly,  that  Qod  tied  these  delinquents  to 
a  voluntary  or  spontaneous  susception  of  their  punishment. 
It  was  indeed  an  alleviation  of  their  punishment;  for  the 
criminal  was  bound  to  confess,  say  the  Jewish  doctors,  and 
say  when  the  beast  goes  to  sacrifice,  thinking  as  if  he  were 
going  as  the  beast  is,  "  O  Domine,  ego  reus  sum  mortis,  ego 
commeruissem  lapidari  propter  hoc  peccatum,  vel  strangulari 
propter  hanc  prsBvaricationem,  vel  comburi  propter  hoc  cri- 
men ;"  **  O  Lord,  I  am  guilty  of  deaths  I  have  deserved  to  be 
stoned,  or  strangled,  or  burnt  alive,  for  this  crime,"  accord- 
ing  as  the  sin  was :  but  his  being  the  executioner  of  the  di- 
vine sentence  in  the  lesser  instance,  did  prevent  the  more 
severe  and  intolerable  condemnation. 

6.  For  indeed  such  are  the  mercy  and  dispensation  of 
God :  God's  law  decrees  evil  to  him  that  does  evil ;  if  we  be- 
come executioners  of  the  law  of  God  and  of  his  angry  sen** 
tence,  we  prevent  the  greater  anger  of  God;  according  to 
that  of  St  Paul', ''Judge  yourselves,  brethren,  that  ye  be^ 
not  judged  of  the  Lord."  If  we  humble  ourselves,  God  will 
exalt  us ;  if  we  smite,  he  will  spare ;  if  we  repent,  he  will  re- 
pent :  but  therefore,  in  these  cases  between  God  and  us,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  a  grievance,  that  we  become  executioners 
of  the  sentence  decreed  by  law  against  us,  that  though  it  be 
an  act  of  justice  in  God  to  oblige  us  to  it,  yet  it  is  also  a  very 
great  mercy.  For  as  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  spontaneous 
susception  of  the  punishment  did  prevent  the  heavier  hand 
of  the  judge  from  falling  on  him ;  so  in  the  evangelical  law, 
it  prevents  the  intolerable  hand  of  God.    So  that  in  relatioa 

»  1  Cor.  xL 
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to  the  law  of  God  it  is  an  action  of  repentance ;  and  fepent* 
once  being  a  penal  or  punitive  duty»  he  that  waa  tied  to 
bring  in  bis  own  oblation,  to  make  hie  own  amends*  to  con^ 
fess  willingly  bia  sin*  waa  in  effect  tied  to  nothing  but  to  a 
Toluntary  repentance. 

7.  And  thus  it  is  also  in  some  proportion  in  boman  faiwa. 
For  by  these  premises  thus  much  is  gained^  that  to  oblige 
the  criminal  to  a  spontaneous  suflfering  of  the  punishment^ 
appointed  by  the  laws  of  a  just  superior,  is  not  naturally  mi« 
just;  and  it  is  not  always  intolerable ;  and  it  may  be  Very- 
reasonable  ;  and  it  may  be  a  design  of  mercy,  or  at  least  a 
very  apt  ministry  of  justice :  and  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  against  it*  but  that*  upon  just  account* 
and  in  just  measures*  and  for  great  reason*  and  by  the  pro- 
portions of  equity,  it  may  be  done  in  human  laws. 

8.  For,  (1.)  Whatsoever  is  not  against  the  law  of  nature* 
nor  the  law  of*  God*  may  be  done  or  enjoined  to  be  done  by 
tixe  laws  of  man ;  for  the  power  of  magistrates  is  the  next 
great  thing  to  God  and  nature.  Now  coneerning  this*  wo 
have  security  not  only  from  the  foregoing  instances*  but  (Vom. 
the  law  of  Christ  concerning  divorce  upon  the  instance  of 
adultery :  the  offending  party  loses  his  or  her  right  respec- 
tively over  the  body  of  the  other,  and  cannot  lawfully  demand 
conjugal  rights.  The  injurious  person  may  beg  for  pardon 
and  restitution ;  but  is  unjust*  if  he  require  any  thing  as 
duty.  The  woman  loses  her  rights  of  society,  and  the  man 
of  superiority*  in  case  they  be  adulterous ;  and  if  they  do 
not  quit  their  former  rights,  and  sit  down  under  their  own 
burden,  and  minister  the  sentence  of  God  by  their  own  hMid9* 
they  sin  anew :  every  such  demand  or  act  of  dominion  is  ini- 
quity and  injustice  ;  it  is  an  act  of  an  incompetent  power ;  and* 
therefore*  under  pain  of  anew  sin,  they  must  not  act  under  it* 

9*  (2.)  A  man  can  inflict  punishment  upon  himself.  Thus 
Zaeeheus*  in  expiation  of  his  sins*  offered  half  his  goods  to 
the  poor*  and  restitution  fourfold ;  which  was  more  than  he 
did  need ;  for  if  his  confession  and  restitution  were  sponta- 
neous, he  was  tied  only  to  the  principal*  and  the  superadd!- 
tioB  of  a  fifth  part*  as  appears  i^bove.  But  he  chose  the 
punishment*  even  so  much  as  the  judge  himself  could  have 
indicted.  Thus  we  read  of  a  bishop  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  church*  who*  "quia  semel  tactu  foemineo  sorduerat*'* 
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^<  because  he  had  once  fallen  into  uncleanness/'  shut  himself 
up  io  a  voluntary  prison  for  nine  years  together :  and  many 
we  read  of,  who,  out  of  the  spirit  of  penance,  lived  lives  of 
great  austerity,  using  rudenesses  to  their  bodies, — ^by  the 
pain  of  their  bodies  to  expiate  the  sin  of  their  souls.  Now 
whatsoever  any  man  hath  power  to  do  to  himself,  that  the  law 
hath  power  to  command  him ;  supposing  a  reason  or  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  law  proportionably  great  to  the  injunction,  and 
to  be  of  itself  a  sufiBcient  cause  of  the  suffering.  It  is  true 
a  man  may  do  it  to  himself  to  please  his  humour,  or  for  vain- 
glory, or  out  of  melancholy.  I  do  not  say  he  does  well  in  so 
doing ;  but  that  he  hath  power  to  do  it,  without  doing  injury 
to  any  one :  and  if  he  does  it  to  himself  without  cause,  or 
without  BuflGicient  cause,  he  does  no  wrong ;  he  does  no  more 
than  he  hath  power  to  do,  always  provided  he  keeps  within 
the  limits  of  the  sixth  commandment.  Now  although  the 
law  pretends  not  to  this  power  of  doing  it  without  reason, 
because  all  the  power  of  the  law  is  iv  njf  irphc  rt  "  in  rela- 
tion to  others,"  in  commutative  and  distributive  justice,  and 
public  and  private  charities :  yet  the  same  authority,  which 
any  man  hath  over  himself  in  order  to  private  ends,  the  law 
hath  over  him  in  order  to  the  public,  because  he  is  a  part  of 
the  public,  and  his  own  power  over  himself  is  in  the  public, 
as  every  particular  is  in  the  universal.  Now  the  law  hath  a 
greater  power  than  the  man ;  for  a  man  hath  not  power  over 
his  own  life,  which  the  law  hath ;  so  that  whatever  a  man 
alone  can  do,  that  the  law  can  command  him  to  do  (except 
it  be  in  such  things,  which  are  wholly  by  God  left  in  a  man's 
power,  and  are  subjected  to  no  laws  of  man,  and  commanded 
by  no  law  of  God;  as  in  the  matter  of  single  life,  and  other 
counsels  evangelical) :  the  same  things,  I  say,  though  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  If  therefore  the  man  can  upon  him- 
self inflict  an  evil,  which  he  hath  deserved, — the  law  can 
compel  him,  that  is,  she  hath  competent  authority  to  do  it : 
and  then  he  is  bound  in  conscience. 

10.  (3.)  In  matters  favourable,  and  yet  of  great  interest, 
we  find,  that  there  are  many  events  by  the  sentence  of  the 
law  without  the  sentence  of  a  judge.  Thus  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  sufficient,  ordinarily,  to  enter  upon  the  inherit- 
ance without  a  solemn  decree  of  court :  and  if  we  consider 
the  reason  of  this,  it  will  be  of  equal  force  in  the  present  in- 
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qniry.  For  when  matters  are  notorious,  and  the  people 
willing,  and  it  is  every  man's  case,  and  there  is  a  great  neees- 
sity,  and  public  utility,  it  is  sufficient,  when  the  rule  is  set; 
every  man  knows  his  part,  and  his  way,  and  judges  are  not 
necessary.  But  when  men  are  to  blame,  and  there  are  in* 
trigues  in  causes,  and  men  will  snatch  at  what  is  none  of 
their  own,  and  they  will  not  understand  their  duty,  nor  judge 
righteous  judgments  in  things  concerning  themselves  and 
their  neighbours ;  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  judges  and 
advocates  and  all  the  inferior  ministers  of  laws,  that  where 
the  law  is  intricate,  and  men  cannot  judge  and  discern  aright, 
or  when  ihe'y  are  interested  and  will  not,  the  law  may  be  in- 
terpreted, and  their  duty  explained,  and  every  man  righted 
that  otherwise  would  be  wronged.  The  sentence  of  the 
judge  is  but  accidentally  necessary  :  for  the  law  saying  that 
the  eldest  son  is  heir  to  an  intestate  father,  the  case  is  plain, 
and  who  is  the  eldest  son  is  notorious, — and  he  is  willing 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance ;  and  therefore,  besides 
the  law  in  this  case,  there  needs  no  sentence  of  the  judge. 
Now  the  law  is  as  plain  in  the  condemnation  of  some  crimes, 
and  the  assignation  of  some  punishments.  But  because  men 
are  not  willing  to  enter  into  punishment,  and  they  are  not. 
tied  publicly  to  accuse  themselves,  therefore  there  are  judges 
to  give  sentence,  and  executioners  appointed.  And  this  is 
well  enough  in  some  cases :  but  because  there  are  some  cases, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  laws  be  obeyed  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public,  and  yet  without  penalties  a  law  is  but 
a  dead  hand  and  a  broken  cord;  the  law  annexes  punish- 
ments, but  is  forced  to  trust  the  sinning  hand  to  be  the  smi- 
ter,  because  the  private  action  cannot  be  publicly  punished,- 
because  not  brought  before  the  judge. 

11.  (4.)  Besides  this,  there  are  some  actions  of  so  evit 
effect  as  to  the  public,  that  for  detestation's  sake  they  are  to 
be  condemned  as  soon  as  done,  hated  as  soon  as  named, 
strangled  as  soon  as  born  :  and  when  by  such  a  sentence  the 
act  is  represented  so  foul,  the  man  stands  more  ready  for  re- 
pentance, and  himself  is  made  the  instrument.  It  is  like  % 
plain  case,  in  which  any  man  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  judge  ; 
for  modesty's  sake,  and  for  humanity  every  man  will  condemn 
some  sins,  even  though  themselves  be  the  guilty  per^ions. 
However,  the  law  takes  the  wisest  course  to  give  a  universal 
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feeAtence^  that  as  the  man  is  ovroKodr/opoCf  so  he  may  be 
avnMcorajcpcroc* '  self-accused/  and '  self-condemned ;'  and  not 
to  expect  the  contingent  discovery*  and  the  long  deferred 
solemnities  of  law.  "Some  sins  go  before  tinto  judgment/' 
says  the  Apostle,  ''  and  some  follow  after :"  that  is,  some  are 
condemned  '  ipso  jure'  by  the  law,  and  the  man  does  '  ipso 
facto'  incur  the  penalty ;  others  stay  for  the  sentence  of  the 
judge. 

12.  (&)  In  the  court  of  conscience^  every  man  is  his  own 
accuser,  and  his  own  executioner;  and  every  penitent  man 
is  a  judge  upon  himself  t  God  trusts  man  with  the  inflictioa 
of  punishments  and  hard  sentences  upon  himself  for  sin ) 
only  if  man  fails,  Ood  will  judge  him  to  worse  purposes ;  and 
so  does  the  law.  And  as  the  impenitent  people  favour  them* 
selves  to  their  own  harm>  for  they  sin  against  Ood  even  in 
their  very  foibeaving  to  punish  and  to  kill  the  sin ;  so  do  the 
impenitent  disobey  the  law  by  not  being  their  own  execution^ 
ers  of  wrath :  but  in  both  cases  the  conscience  is  obliged. 

The  thing  therefore  is  just>  and  reasonable,  and  useful. 

13.  Now  for  the  reducing  of  this  to  practice,  and  stating 
the  cases  of  conscience  for  the  subject,  as  I  have  already 
done  for  the  lawgiver,  I  am  to  show, 

1.  In  what  cases  the  conscience  of  the  subjects  can  be 
bound  to  inflict  penalties  upon  themselves  without  the  sen^ 
tence  of  the  judge* 

2.  By  what  signs  we  shall  know,  when  the  law  does  in* 
tend  so  to  bind ;  that  is,  when  the  sentence  is  given  by  the  . 
law,  so  that  the  sinner  is  *  ipso  facto'  liable  to  punishment^ 
and  must  voluntarily  undergo  it. 

In  what  Cases,  the  Criminal  is  to  be  ids  own  Executioner. 

14.  (1.)  When,  to  the  execution  of  the  punishment  ap-» 
pointed  by  the  law,  there  is  no  action  required  on  the  part 
of  the  guilty  person,  the  conscience  is  bound  to  submit  to 
that  sentence,  and  by  a  voluntary  or  willing  submission  ve* 
rify  the  sentence ;  such  as  are,  excommunication^  suspension^ 
irregularity^  and  the  like.  Thus  if  irregularity  be '  ipso  facto^ 
incurred,  the  offending  person  is  bound  in  conscience  not 
to  accept  a  benefice  or  execute  an  office,  to  which,  by  that 
censure,  he  is  made  unable  and  unapt.  If  a  law  be  made, 
that  whoever  is  a  common  swearer,  shall  be  '  ipso  facto'  in- 
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iamouA,  he  that  is  guilty,  ia  bound  in  conscience  not  to  ofloT 
testimony  in  a  esose  of  law;  but  to  bo  his  own  judge  and 
ezecntioner  of  that  sentence.  But  this  is  not  true  in  all 
cases,  bat  with  the  provision  of  the  followiug  measures. 

15*  (2.)  If  the  law  imposes  a  penalty  to  be  incurred '  ipso 
fseto/  yet  if  the  penalty  be  moderate,  equal,  and  tolerable, 
the  conscience  is  obliged  to  a  roluntary  susceptioB  of  it, 
before  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  although  the  sentence  be 
not  privative,  hut  executive ;  that  is,  though  there  be  some- 
thing to  be  acted  by  the  guilty  person  upon  himself.    Thus 
if  excommmucation  be  incurred  *  ipso  facto/  he  that  is  guilty 
of  the  feet  deserving  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  sentence,  is  not 
only  bound  to  submit  to  those  estrangements  and  separations, 
those  alienations  of  society  and  avoidings,  which  he  finds  from 
the  daty  of  others, — but  if,  by  chance,  he  be  in  a  stranger- 
place,  where  they  know  not  of  it,  and  begin  divine  service, 
he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  go  away,  to  resign  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice,  if  he  be  possessed  of  one,  and  other  things  of 
the  same  necessity,  for  the  verification  of  the  sentence:  and 
tho  reason  is^  because  eveiy  act  of  communion  or  office  is,  in 
his  ease,  a  rebelling  against  die  sentence  of  the  law,  the  ve- 
rification of  which  depends  upon  himself  as  much  as  upon 
others :  for  every  such  person  is  like  a  man  that  hath  the 
plaguey-*-aU  men  that  know  it,  avoid  him ;  but  because  all  men 
do  not  know  it,  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  avoid  them,  and 
in  no  case  to  run  into  their  company,  whether  they  know  him 
or  know  him  not.    Now  because  this  does  not  oblige  to  all 
sorts  of  active  executions  of  the  sentence,  the  following  mea- 
sures are  the  limit  of  it. 

16.  (3.)  The  law  does  not  oblige  the  guilty  person  to  such 
active  executions  of  the  sentence,  which  are  merely  and  en- 
tirely active ;  that  is,  which  do  not  include  a  negative,  or 
something  contrary  to  the  pftssive  obedience.  Thus  if  a 
traitor  be  sentenced  to  a  confiscation  of  goods,  and  this  be 
'ipso  jure'  incurred ;  the  guilty  person  is  not  tied  to  carry 
alt'  his  goods  to  the  public  treasure,  but  he  is  tied  not  to 
change,  not  to  diminish,  not  to  alien,  not  to  use  them  other- 
wise than  the  law  permits ;  because  if  he  do  any  thing  of 
these,  he  does  something  iigainst  the  sentence  of  law,  which, 
in  his  case,  is  rebellion  and  disobedience.  He  may  be 
truly  passive  and  perfectly  obedient  to  the  sentence  of  the 
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law.  Without  hiring  porters  or  waggons  to  carry  his  goods 
away ;  afhd  the  custom  of  the  law  requires  it  not :  but  if  he 
doei  alien  his  goods^  he  bath  not  so  muoh  as  the  passive 
obedteiice. 

17.  (4.)  In  punishments  corporal,  the  laws  do  not  pro- 
ceed without  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  eXoept  it  be  in  the 
cotrrt  of  conscience,  which  is  Voluntary  and  by  choice,  'thu^ 
no  man  is 'ipso  jure'  condemned  to  be  hanged,  or  to  be 
whipped,  and  no  man  is,  by  any  law,  bound  to  inflict  such 
punishments  on  himself;  because  there  is  a  natural  abhor^ 
i^ncy  in  such  actions,  and  it  is  that  odious  pai^  of  the  law^ 
Tirhich  is  so  much  against  nature  and  natural  affection,  that 
none  but  the  vilest  part  of  mankind  are  put  to  do  it  unto 
others :  and  therefbre,  because  the  laws  do  enjoin  no  sucb 
thiiifg,  the  inquiry  is  needless,  whether  in  such  oases  the  con- 
science be  obliged.  Bufc  this  is  wholly  depending  upon  the 
ibanners  of  men,  and  the  present  humours  of  the  world^r 
Amongst  some  nations  it  was  otherwise ;  and  no  question 
but  it  might  be  so,  if  by  circumstances  and  the  accidents  of 
opinion  and  the  conversation  Of  the  world  the  thing  were  not 
made  intolerable.  Plutarch^  tells  of  Teribazus^  l^at  being 
arrested  by  th6  officers  of  death  he  resisted  with  such  ar 
bravery,  as  he  used  agaii!ist  the  king's  enemies ;  but  b^ng 
told  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king,  he  presently  reached 
forth  his  hands  and  offered  them  to  the  Itctors  to  be  bound.' 
But  this  was  no  great  matter,  it  was  necessary ;  and  he  tha& 
is  condemned  to  die  by  a  just  authority,  owes  to  it  at  least  so^ 
much  that  he  resist  not,  that  he  go  to  death  when  he  is  calledj 
that  he  lie  down  under  the  axe  when  he  is  commanded :  se 
did  StilicO  at  the  command  of  his  son-in-law,  Honorius  the 
emperor.  It  was  more  which  was  done  by  the  Lithuanians 
utider  Titoldus  their  king,  who  was  brother  to  that  Uladis-' 
laus  fiamottsfor  a  memorable  battle  against  the  Turks;  he  com- 
manded tiany  to  death,  and  they  died  without  the  hangman's 
hand,  being  the  executioners  of  their  king's  laws  upon  them- 
selves. And  SabeHicus  ^  tells,  that  the  Ethiopiansy  when  their 
kii^g  sent  a  messenger  with  the  ensigns  of  death,  they  pre» 
sently  went  home  and  died  by  their  own  hands.  And  this 
was  accounted  among  them  so  sacred  an  obligation,  that 
whenf  a  young  timorous  person  thought  to  have  fled,  his  mo* 
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ther  took  her  girdle  and  strangled  him,  lest  he  should  disbo^ 
nour  his  family  by  disobeying  the  law  out  of  fear  of  death. 
This  was  brave ;  but  some  men  cannot  be  willing  to  die,  and 
few  can  well  suffer  it :  but  therefore  it  is  hard,  that  any  one 
should  be  compelled  to  do  it  to  himself.  Therefore  the  laws 
of  Christendom  are  wise  and  gentle ;  and  excepting  that  of 
the  Lithuanian  prince,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  tyrant, 
it  is  not  enjoined  by  any  prince  or  any  law  amongst  us,  that 
I  know  of.  But  this  is  not  only  true  in  active  executions, 
but  in  the  passive  penalties,  which  are  very  violent  and  ex- 
treme. Thus  if  a  man  were  justly  condemned  to  be  immured 
and  starved  to  death,  he  is  tied  to  submit  to  it,  as  not  to  re- 
bel, and  by  violence  quit  himself:  but  he  is  not  tied  so  much 
as  to  the  privative  execution ;  that  is,  he  is  not  bound  to  ab- 
stain from,  meat,  if  it  be  brought  to  him.  Thus  we  find  in 
story,  of  the  pious  Persian  lady,  who,  to  her  father  condemned 
to  death  by  starving,  gave  her  breasts  to  suck,  and  preserved 
his  life ;  and  he  not  at  all  made  in&mous  by  not  dying,  but 
had  his  life  given  as  the  reward  of  his  daughter's  piety. 

18.  (5.)  Condemned  persons  are  not  tied  to  put  them- 
selves to  death,  or  cut  off  a  member  with  their  own  hands, 
or  do  execution,  by  doing  any  action,  or  abstaining  from 
doing  any  thing,  when  such  doing  or  abstaining  is  the  suffi- 
cient, or  the  principal,  or  the  immediate  killing  or  dismem* 
bering.  But  to  the  under  ministries  they  are  tied,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  them ;  that  is,  they  are  tied  so  far 
to  act,  as  without  which  they  cannot  suffer :  and  this  is  to  be 
extended  even  to  the  principal  and  immediate  act  of  killing, 
if  they  only  ordinarily  can  do  it.  Thus  a  condemned  crimi- 
nal is  bound  to  go  to  execution,  or  suffer  himself  quietly  to 
be  carried ;  to  lie  down  under  the  hangman's  axe,  to  ascend 
the  ladder ;  and  it  is  a  great  indecency  of  dying,  and  directly 
criminal,  which  is  frequent  enough  in  France,  and  is  reported 
of  Marshal  Biron,  to  fight  with  the  executioner,  to  snatch 
the  weapons  from  the  soldiers,  to  force  the  officers  to  kill 
him,  as  a  wild  bull  or  lion  is  killed.  But  a  condemned  man 
is  also  tied  to  drink  his  poison,  if  that  be  appointed  him  by 
law;  for  though  this  be  the  immediate  act  of  killing,  to 
which  ordinarily  condemned  persons  are  not  obliged,  yet  be- 
cause it  cannot  well  be  done  by  an  executioner  without  his. 
consent,  or  extreme  violence,  the  guilty  person  is  bound  to 
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drink  it:  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  and 
at  least  a  passive  obedience  is  to  be  given  to  the  severest  of 
her  sentences ;  and  the  passiveness.of  a  man  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  passiveness  of  a  beast;  that  which  cannot 
be  avoided^  must  be  borne  well :  and  therefore  if  a  man  be 
banished,  he  must  go  away,  and  not  be  dragged ;  and  he  that 
so  resists  the  laws,  that  he  forces  her  ministers  to  hale  the 
criminal  to  death  like  an  unwilling  swine,  deserves  the  burial 
of  an  ass  or  dog.  But  this  always  must  suppose  the  laws  to 
be  just,  and  the  power  competent ;  for  else  the  suffering  per- 
son may  consider,  whether  the  quiet  submission  to  it  be  not 
a  verification  of  the  sentence,  or  of  the  authority,  though 
even  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  hangman  that  is  unjust,  or  to 
be  resisted,  but  the  judge  or  the  laws ;  and  therefore  they 
are  to  be  protested  or  declared  against ;  for  that  is  all  which 
is  left  to  be  done  by  the  oppressed  person. 

19.  (6.)  When  the  punishments  are  principally  or  merely 
medicinal,  the  conscience  is  bound  to  a  voluntary  execution 
of  the  sentence,  if  the  law  requires  it.  For  then  the  laws  are 
precepts  of  institution  and  discipline ;  and  they  are  intended 
as  mercies  to  the  man,  as  well  as  to  the  public ;  and  of  mer- 
cy, every  man  may  very  well  be  minister.  It  hath  in  it  no 
indecency  for  a  man  to  mingle  his  own  severe  potion,  or  let 
himself  blood,  or  lance  an  ulcer,  and  there  is  no  more  in  the 
medicinal  punishments  of  the  law.  Thus  the  laws  can  com- 
mand us  to  fast,  to  wear  sackcloth  upon  the  bare  skin,  to  go 
barefoot,  to  watch  all  night  upon  a  solemnity  of  expiation, 
to  inflict  disciplines,  and  the  like ;  and  for  these  we  are  to 
expect  no  other  process  but  the  sentence  of  the  law,  no  judge 
but  our  consciences,  no  executioners  but  ourselves.  This 
relies  upon  the  former  reasons,  and  the  mere  authority  of  the 
law,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  free  from  all  objections. 

20.  (7.)  All  sentences  of  law,  which  declare  a  fact  to  be 
void,  or  a  charge  and  expenses  to  be  lost,  or  a  privilege  to 
cease,  are  presently  obligatory  to  the  conscience.  "  Irrita 
prorsus  ex  nunc,  et  vacua  nunciamus,"  is  usual  in  the  style 
of  laws:  ''  et  sit  ipso  jure  irritum  et  inane;  et  careat  omni 
robore  firmitatis,  non  obtineat  vires  ;*'  "  Let  it  be  of  no  force, 
let  it  not  prevail,  let  it  be  void,  let  him  want  all  privilege,  all 
honour,  dominion,  action,  or  profit.'^ — For  these  and  the  like 
words,  say  the  logicians,  have  the  force  of  a  universal  sign, 
a^d  do  distribute  the  noun  that  is  governed  by  the  verb ;  sa 
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they  speak ;  that  is,  it  aignifies  and  hath  foroe  in  eVery  p^r^* 
ticular,  and  in  every  period  of  time ;  '  let  it  want  fojrce/  th^i 
i^,  *  let  it  want  all  force/  that  i9« '  be  of  np  use  at  i^ll ;'  "  m« 
reat''  is  as  much  as  ''  omniuo,  penitus,  proraus  ^ura^t." 

21.  (8.)  But  these  particulars  suffer  one  limitation.  A 
fuap  is  not  bound  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  biw  before  the 
pentence  of  the  judge,  though  the  fact  be  sentenced  and  opu* 
den^ned  '  ipso  jure/  if  the  fact  be  made  public,  and  brougjbt 
before  the  judge :  because  he,  taking  it  into  his  cognizwce, 
revokes  the  former  obligation,  by  imposing  a  new  •  by  chang- 
ing the  method  of  the  law,  and  lessening  epcpect^tion*  Thus 
by  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  which  were  anciently  of  force  in 
England,  and  are  not  yet  repealed,  "  notorius  percussor 
derici,"  *'  he  that  openly  or  manifestly  strikes  i^  bifshop  or 
priest,"  is, '  ipso  jure/  excommunicate ;  and  to  this  sentenee 
the  guilty  person  is  bouqd  to  submit :  but  in  cfise  he  be 
brought  before  the  criminal  judge,  and  there  be  solemn  pro- 
cess formed,  he  may  suspend  his  obedience  to  the  law,  be* 
cause  the  judge  calls  him  to  attend  to  th0  sentence  of  a  map* 

22.  (9.)  But  yet  this  is  aUo  so  to  be  understood  to  be 
true  in  all,  ^'  exceptissententiis  irritantibus,"  *'  excepting  sen* 
tences  of  the  declaring  actions  to  be  null,  or  privileges  void/' 
For  in  these  cases,  though  the  judge  do  take  into  his  cogni- 
^apce  the  particular  fault,  and  give  a  declarative  sentence  of 
such  a  nuUity  and  evacuation,  yet  the  action  does  pot  begin 
^be  null,  or  the  privilege  to  cease,  from'  the  aeptence  of  the 
jud^e,  but  from  the  doing  of  the  fault,  and  sentence  of  the 
law  :  and  therefore  if  a  question  arises,  and  the  judge  declare 
in  it,  the  nullity  is  only  confirmed  by  the  judge^  but  it  vraa 
so  by  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Now  tbe  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  case  of  nullities  and  evacuations  from  other 
cases,  is,  because  that  which  is  not,  hath  no  effect,  and  can 
produce  no  action ;  and  as  a  citizen  told  the  peqple  of  Athens, 
who^  upon  the  first  news  of  Alexander's  death,  wpuld  have 
rebelled, ''  Stay"  (says  he), "  make  no  haste ;  for  if  he  be  dead 
to-day,  he  will  be  dead  to-morrow  :"-^8Q  if  the  judge  de- 
clare that  such  an  action  was  null,  it  was  null  all  the  wuy ; 
if  he  says  it  be  dead  now  as  a  punishment  of  the  fault,  it 
was  dead  as  soon  as  the  fault  was  done ;  for  it  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  law,  not  by  the  hand  of  the  judge.  In  other 
things  the  limitation  is  to  be  observed. 

23.  (10.)  And  this  also  holds,  in  ca^e  that  it  be  upon  any 
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mccount  aecesaaty  tktt  the  judge  give  a  deckttttre  s^teaee : 
for  sometimes  in  regatd  of  others,  the  judge  must  declare 
such  a  person  excommunicate,  or  deprived^  or  silenced,  or 
infamous,  that  they  also  may  avoid  him,  or  do  their  respec- 
tive  duties.  But  although  the  guilty  person  be  in  conscience 
regularly  obliged  before  that  declarative  sentence,  it  being 
jQofhiog  but  a  publication  of  what  was  in  being  before ;  yet 
it  being  a  favourable  case,  and  the  law  not  loving  extremities 
and  rigours  of  animadvernon,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
law  gives  leave  to  the  guilty  person  to  stay  execution  till 
pabKcation.  Because  no  man  is  bound  directly  to  de&me 
himself;  which  he  will  haaard  to  do,  if  he  executes  the  sen- 
tenee  vpon  himself,  before  the  judge  calls  others  into  testi- 
mony and  observation  of  the  sentence.  But  though  the  seo- 
teoce  may  upon  favourable  conditions  be  retarded,'  it  must 
at  no  band  be  evacuated.  Therefore  if  the  judge  meddle 
not,  the  man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of  the  law.  And  it  is 
in  all  these  particulars  to  be  remembered,  that ''  the  law  is  a 
mute  judge,  and  the  judge  is  a  speaking  law."  It  is  the  say- 
ing of  Cicero '°;  and  from  thence  is  to  be  concluded,  that 
when  die  judge  hath  spoken,  he  hath  said  no  new  thing,  and 
he  hath  no  new  authority ;  and  therefore  if  the  law  hath 
clearly  spoken  before,  she  hath  as  much  authority  to  bind 
'Where  she  intends  to  bind,  as  if  she  speaks  by  her  judges. 

24.  These  considerations  and  this  whole  question  are  of 
great  use  in  order  to  some  parts  of  repentance,  and  particu*- 
larly  of  restitution.  For  if  a  law  be  made,  that  if  a  clerk, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  collation  of  a  parish-church, 
be  not  ordained  a  priest,  he  shall '  ipso  jure'  forfeit  his  eccle- 
siastical benefice;  if  he  does  not  submit  to  the  sentence,  and 
recede  from  his  parish,  he  is  tied  in  conscience  to  make  res«- 
iitntton  of  all  the  after^profits,  which  be  receives  or  con* 
sames.  So  that  it  hath  real  effect  upon  conscienoss,  and  the 
jQoaterial  occurrences  of  men. 

26.  Bat  then  for  the  reducing  of  it  to  practice,  I  am  next 
to  account  by  what  signs  we  shall  know  when  it  is  '  sententia 
lata  d  jure/  when  it  is  'lata  ab  homine;'  when  it  is  'lata,' 
and  when  '  ferenda ;'  that  is,  when  the  criminal  is  to  attend 
the  sentence  of  the  judge,  and  the  solemnities  of  law  and 

■  "  Vere  dieitor,  mag^'ittratoin  legem  esse  loqaentem ;   leg  era  taten,  malom 
awgiitrttiuD."  !>•  Leg.  3.  o.  1.  f.  2.  QmttMz,  peg*  217,  (J.  K.  P.) 
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execution  by  the  appointed  officer ;  and  when  he  is  to  do  it 
himself,  by  his  ow^  act  or  positive  sabiqission  upon  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law. 

Signs  by  which  toe  may  judge,  when  the  Criminal  ta 

condemned  'ipso  focto.' 

26.  The  snrest  measures  are  these.  Those  laws  contain 
'sententiam  latam/  and  oblige  the  criminal  to  a  spontaneous 
susceptionof  the  punishment,  when  (1.)  the  law  expressly 
affirms,  that  the  guilty  person  does  ^  ipso  facto'  incur  the 
sentence  without  further  process,  or  sentence  of  the  judge. 

(2.)  When  the  law  says,  that  the  transgressor  shall  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  pay  the  fine,  or  suffer  the  punish- 
ment contained  in  the  sanction  of  the  law :  which  thing  be- 
cause it  is  not  usual  in  laws,  lest  I  should  seem  to  speak 
this  to  no  purpose,  I  give  an  example  out  of  the  Spanish  laws: 
for  I  find,  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  °,  divers  in- 
stances to  this  purpose ;  particularly^  after  the  assignation 
of  the  secretary's  fee,  appointing  how  much  he  may  receive 
for  the  instruments  of  grace  which  he  makes,  it  is  added, 
*'  Jurent,  quod  observabunt  ea,  qute  in  prsBcedenti  capitnlo 
ordinata  sunt ;  et  quod  non  accipient  munera,  et  quod  sol- 
vent pcBuas,  si  in  eas  inoiderint,  ad  quas  ex  nunc  eos  con- 
demnamus,  iti  ut  sint  obligati  in  foro  conscientifls  ad  scl- 
vendum  eas,  absque  hoc  quod  sint  ad  illas  condemnati."  And 
the  same  also  is,  a  little  after  %  decreed  concerning  judges  and 
public  notaries,  that  they  take  nothing  beyond  their  allowed 
fees  and  salaries :  and  if  they  do,  they  are  to  pay  a  certain 
fine.  They  are  also  to  swear  to  observe  that  ordinance;  and 
in  case  they  do  not,  that  they  will  pay  the  fines  to  which  the 
law  does  then  sentence  them,— that  they  be  bound  in  con- 
science to  do  it  without  any  further  condemnation  by  the 
sentence  of  any  man.  Now  the  reason  of  this  is,  because 
the  conscience  being  intrusted  and  charged  with  the  penalty, 
must  suppose  only  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  man  whose 
conscience  is  charged.  It  were  foolish  to  charge  the  con- 
science, if  the  conscience  were  not  then  intended  to  be 
bound  to  see  to  the  execution :  but  that  could  not  be,  if  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  were  to  be  expected ;  for  that  is  a 
work  of  time,  and  will  be  done  without  troubling  the  con- 

"  JUb.  S.  Ordtnat.  Ref^l.  ^U  9.  lib.  1.  •  Ibid.  tiU  15. 
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science.  Therefofe  the  conscience,  being  made  tlie  sheriff  or 
'Witness  with  the  charge  of  execution,  supposes  the  whole 
afiair  to  be  his  own  private  duty. 

27.  (3.)  In  censures  ecclesiastical  it  hath  sometimes  been 
the  usage  of  the  legislator  to  impose  a  penalty*  adding,  that 
*  donee  satisfecerit/  until  such  or  such  a  thing  be  done,  the 
criminal  shall  not  be  absolved :  and  this  also  is  an  indication, 
that  the  sentence  is  made  by  the  law,  and  is  '  ipso  facto'  in- 
curred by  the  delinquent,  because  it  leaves  a  secret  tie  upon 
his  conscience  obliging  him  to  do  it;  which  were  needless, 
if  the  criminal  judge  were  to  be  intrusted  with  it,  for  he  is 
otherwise  sufficiently  intrusted  with  compulsories  to  secure 
the  executions.  Of  this  nature  is  that  constitution  of  Inno* 
centius  p,  describing  the  order  for  an  archbishop's  visitation 
of  his  own,  and  the  diocesses  of  his  suffragan  bishops ;  for- 
bidding severely  him  or  any  of  his  followers  to  receive  a  fee, 
bribe,  reward,  or  present;  "  qualitercunque  offeratur/'  ''  ufi- 
der  what  pretence  soever  it  be  offered,"  lest  he  be  found  to 
seek  that  which  is  his  own,  not  that  which  is  of  Jesus  Christ : 
adding,  *^  Quod  sifuerit  cQntrsk  prasumptum,  recipiens  male- 
dictionem  Incurrat,  4  qua,  nunquam  nisi  duplum  restituat, 
Jiberetur;"  *^  He  that  shall  presume  to  do  otherwise,  and  re- 
ceive any  thing,  shall  incur  a  curse,  from  which  he  shall 
never  be  absolved  till  be  have  restored  it  twofold.''  This  re- 
Jies  upon  the  former  reason. 

28.  (4.)  Panormitan  gives  this  rule.  That  when  a  sen- 
tence is  set  down  in  the  law  in  words  of  the  present  or  pre- 
ter  tense,  it  concludes  the  sentence  to  be  *  ipso  facto'  in- 
curred ;  for  whatsoever  is  *  ipso  jure'  decreed,  is  '  ipso  factof 
incurred :  and  of  this  decree,  die  present  and  past  tenses, 
says  the  Abbots  are  sufficient  indication;  that  is,  if  the 
words  be  damnatory,  as  '  Excommunicamus,'  '  Anathemate 
innodamus,'  ^  We  do  deprive  him  of  all  rights  and  offices,' 
&c. :  for  if  the  judge,  using  the  like  words,  passes  a  sen- 
tence by  virtue  of  those  words,  so  does  the  law,  there  being 
the  same  reason,  the  same  authority,  the  same  purpose,  sig- 
nified by  the  same  form  of  words.  But  if  the  words  be  of 
the  present  or  past  time,  and  yet  not  immediately  damna- 

F  4.  cap.  RooMiia,  sect.  Prooaralioiiei,  do  GeDiibat,  lib.  6. 
^  Cap.  Oaeteram,  %i  oap.  NoonaUt  de  ReforiptiB.  cap.  Novit.  in  fine  de  hii  qna 
finl  A  PneUto. 
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lory,  they  4o  haply  the  sentence  to  be  made  afiefwtrd ;  m 
'  decemimus/ '  definirimvi/  'declaramiw/  and  the  like.  B«t 
if  tfaese  words  signify  only  ministerially,  and  not  principally^ 
that  is,  if  they  be  joined  with  other  wonls  in  the  present  or 
past  tense,  then  they  declare  the  sentence  past  and  'ipso 
facto'  to  be  incurred ;  as  *'  dedaramus  eum  printtom  dominie 
bonomm :"  then  the  case  is  evident. 

29.  (5.)  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  the  aett> 
tence  of  the  law  is  set  down  with  the  verb-substantive '  sufli,* 
of  what  tense  socTer,  unless  by  a  future  participle  its  natare 
be  altered.  Thus  if  a  law  says.  He  that  is  absent  from  his 
parish,  without  just  cause  to  be  approved  by  his  bishop, 
above  six  months,  '*  est"  or  ''erit infamis,''  *'  is''  or  "shall  be 
infamous ;"  the  sentence  is  '  ipso  jure  lata,'  inferred  by  law, 
and  '  ipso  facto'  incurred ;  because  the  verb  annexes  the  pn- 
nishment  to  the  fact  without  further  process.  But  if  the 
verb  be  annexed  to  a  future  participle,  the  case  is  altered ; 
the  sentence  is  not  to  be  undergone,  till  the  judge  have  de» 
clared  it.  Now  this  relies  upon  the  force  of  the  words  and 
the  proper  grammatical  way  of  speaking,  which  is  the  best 
way  of  declaring  the  mind  of  a  man,  or  the  mind  of  the  law ; 
anless  where  it  is  confessed  that  the  lawgiver  did  not  intend, 
or  use,  to  speak  properly  or  by  grammar,  but  by  rude  cus- 
tom. This  note  I  have  in  A.  Gellius%  "  Verbum  ene  et  en^, 
quandoperseseponuntur,habentstque  retinent  tempassuum ; 
quum  verb  preterite  jugantur,  vim  temporis  sui  amittunt,  et 
in  proteritum  contendunt."  If  these  words  be  not  altered^ 
they  signify  just  by  themselves ; "  est"  or  **  erit  excommnni* 
catus,"  or  ''infamis,"  signifies  the  punishment  to  begin  as  soon 
as  the  fact  is  done :  but  "  est  excommunicandus,"  that  is  a 
future  that  relates  to  another  time,  and  stays  for  the  sentence 
of  the  judge.  But  there  must  be  somethings  more  to  clear 
this.  For  if  'erit'  be  the  future  tense,  why  shall  it  not  as 
well  signify  '  sententiam  ferendam,'  as '  est  excommanicaa- 
dus ;'  since  the  ,verb  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  time,  as  well  aa 
the  present  tense  brought  thither  by  a  future  participle? 
Therefore  to  this  I  add,  that  when  the  verb  or  participle  does 
signify  the  action  or  ministry  of  some  other  person  besida 
the  law  and  criminal,  then  it  shows  that  the  declaration  of  the 
judge  is  to  be  expected ;  as  in  "  est  excommunicandus^"  that 

f  Lib.  17.  Mp.  7.  OiMlu,  p.  938,   ' 
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M» ''  k»  is  to  be  exeomaviitoaied,"  viz.  by  the  gmience  of  hiB 
ordkiaffj  jvilge ;  but  ''  erit  infamis/'  dt  ^*  eiit  excommuuica- 
till,'*  impIieB  no  man's  action  at  aU>  but  supposes  the  thing 
finished  witJbouC  any  nioie  to  do ;  and  then  comes  in  the  rule 
of  STigidins  in  A.  Gdlius  before  spoken  of.  ^  In£unis'  sig«- 
nifies  presently^  that  is,  he  shall  be  eo  from  the  doing  the 
crime ;  and  'eaceomouinicatus'  sigpiifies  present  or  peast»  and 
theiefiare  by  it  the  future  tense  shall  be  altered^  and  tbere^ 
fooe  the  sentenee  presently  incnrred*  But  concerning  this 
particular,  who  pleases  to  be  critical  and  curious  in  minutes 
may  delight  himself  by  seeing  seirenty-'fiTe  fallencies,  and 
alterations  of  cases  by  the  variety  of  tenses  expressed  in 
words  of  law,  in  Tiraqud,  in  his  excellent  and  large  commien- 
laries  %  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  '  revertatur/  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  content  to  assign  such  measures  as  are 
sure,  plain,  easy,  and  intelligible.  **  Nobit  non  licet  esse 
tarn  disertis/' 

30.  (6.)  The  sentence  of  the  law  does  presently  oblige 
the  conscience,  if  it  be  expressed  in  adverbs  of  hasty  or  pre^ 
sent  time;  such  as  are '' confestim,  illi<$D,  extunc,  extempW 
''  presently,  forthwith,  from  thenceforward,"  and  the  like :  for 
those  who  appoint  the  punishment  to  be  incurred  without 
any  interval  of  time,  in  effect  say,  that  we  are  not  to  expect 
the  dull  and  long-protracted  methods  of  courts  and  judges, 
and  commissions  and  citations,  and  witnesses  and  adjourn* 
meats.  '  Protinus,'  i.  e.  *  non  exspectato  judiciorum  ordine/ 
say  the  lawyers. 

Protlnuf  td  regem  aorsam  detorqoet  Tarban  *. 

'Forthwith,'  that  is,  without  the  longer  methods  of  the 
court. 

These  words  and  the  like  have  present  effi^ot ;  and  there«^ 
fore  do  signify  a  present  obligation  of  conscience.  Con- 
eeming  the  signification  of  which  and  the  like  words  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  lawyers  or 
l^  th^  grammarians.  The  lawyers  are  the  best  witnesses  of 
sentences,  and  precedents,  and  the  usages  and  the  customs 
of  laws ;  and  therefore  can  best  tell  how  the  laws  are  said  to 

■  lo  Ub.  Si  miqamn,  cap.  d0  RaroMidii  PoMitfombai. 
(  y\ig.  iGo.  ir.  196.  «  it.  GevrfM,  5tt. 
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bind,  and  what  sentences  they  are  said  to  contain :  and  bo- 
cause  by  them  we  are  to  be  judged  in  public,  if  questions  do 
arise^  firom  them  also  we  may  take  our  rule  in  private.  This 
seems  reasonable :  but  on  the  other  side,  I  find  that  law- 
yers themselves  say  otherwise ;  and  I  have  seen  Tiraquel 
much  blamed,  for  quoting  Bartholus,  Baldus,  and  Salicetus* 
for  the  signification  of  die  word  '  mox/  '  by  and  by/  which 
is  of  use  in  Ihis  present  rule :  because  though  they  were 
great  lawyers,  yet  they  were  no  good  grammarians;  and 
therefore  that  in  these  cases,  Erasmus  and  Calepine,  Valla 
and  linacre,  Cicero  and  Terence,  Priscian  and  Donatus,  were 
the  most  competent  judges.  There  is  something  on  both 
sides,  which  is  to  weigh  down  each  other,  according  as  some 
other  consideration  shall  determine.  But  therefore,  as  to  the 
case  of  conscience,  I  shall  give  a  better  and  surer  rule  than 
either  one  or  other,  or  both :  and  that  is,--* 

31*  (7.)  This  being  in  matters  of  load  and  burden,  by  the 
consent  of  all  men,  the  conscience  and  the  guilty  person  are 
to  be  favoured  as  much  as  there  can  be  cause  for.  Therefore 
whenever  there  is  a  dispute,  whether  the  sentence  of  the  law 
must  be  incurred  presently,  or  that  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
is  to  be  expected ;  the  presumption  is  always  to  be  for  ease, 
and  for  liberty,  and  favourable  senses.    Burdens  are  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  consciences  without  great  evidence,  and 
great  necessity.    If  the  lawyers  differ  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  sentence,  whether  it  be  already  made,  or  is  to  be 
made  by  the  judge,  let  them  first  agree,  and  then  let  the 
conscience  do  as  she  sees  reason.    Thus  if  the  word  '  mox,' 
*  by  and  by,'  be  used  in  a  sentence  of  law,  because  we  find 
that  in  some  very  good  authors  it  signifies  with  some  inter- 
val of  time  (as  in  Cicero,  "  Discedo  parumper  i  somniis : 
ad  quee  mox  revertar  '  ;"  and  "  Praeteriit  villam  meam  Curio, 
•jussitque  mihi  nunciari  se  mox  venturum  '") :  therefore  we 
may  make  use  of  it  to  our  advantage,  and  suppose  the  con- 
science of  a  delinquent  at  liberty  from  a  spontaneous  execu- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  law,  if  for  that  sentence  he  have  no  other 
sign,  but  that  the  word  '  mox'  is  used  in  the  law.  "  In  poenis 
benignior  est  interpretatio  facienda,"  ''  In  matters  of  punish* 
ment  we  are  to  take  the  easier  part ;"  and  that  is,  to  stay 

*  Alph.  k  Ciitro  lib.  2.  de  Leg.  P<bb.  oap.  7. 
s  D«  Difia.  I.  e.S5.  Davis.  Bath.  pag.  61.  J  Ad  Atlie.  x.  4, 
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from  being  panished  as  long  as  we  can  :  and  in  proportion 
to  this,  Panormitan  '  gives  this  rule  ;  '^  When  the  words  of 
the  law  signify  the  time  past,  or  the  time  to  come,  we  are  to 
understand  it  in  the  more  favourable  sense ;  and  that  it  in- 
cludes the  sentence  of  the  judge,  before  which  the  crimipal 
is  not  obliged.  And  to  this  very  purpose  the  words  of  infinite 
and  indefinite  signification  are  to  be  expounded :  and  this 
answers  many  cases  of  conscience,  and  brings  peace  in  more; 
and  the  thing  being  reasonable,  peaceful,  and  consonant  to 
the  common  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  ought  to  pass  for  a  just 
conclusion  and  determination  of  conscience. 

32.  (8.)  After  all,  as  there  is  ease  to  the  criminal,  so  there 
must  be  care  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  when  a  law  imposes 
a  punishment  which  would  prove  invalid,  to  no  purpose  and 
of  no  effect,  unless  it  be  ofpresentforce  upon  the  committing 
of  fact, — it  is  to  be  concluded,  the  law  intends  it  for  a '  sen- 
tentia  lata  ^  jure,'  that  it  presently  obliges  the  conscience  of 
the  guilty  person.  The  reason  is,  because  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  law  should  do  a  thing  to  no  purpose,  and 
therefore  must  intend  so  to  oblige  as  that  the  sin  be  punish- 
ed. If  therefore  to  expect  the  sentence  of  the  judge  would 
wholly  evacuate  the  penalty,  or  make  it  insufficient  to  do  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  the  law ;  the  sentence  of  the  law 
must  be  suffered  by  the  guilty  person  without  the  judge* 
And  this  is  true,  however  the  words  of  law  be  used,  whe- 
ther in  the  past,  present,  or  future  time,  whether  simply  ov 
by  reduplication,  whether  imperatively  or  infinitely :  such, 
are  the  penalties  of  infamy,  irregularity,  nullity  of  actions 
or  contracts,  especially  if  they  be  of  such  contracts,  which  if 
they  once  prove  valid,  are  so  for  ever,  as  in  the  contract  of 
marriage.  And  therefore  if  a  law  be  made  that  a  man  shall 
not  marry  her,  whom,  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  he  had  pol- 
luted :  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  meant  of  nullifying  the 
contract  before  it  is  consummate  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  sentence 
which  the  criminal  must  execute  upon  himself :  for  if  he  does 
not,  but '  de  facto'  marries  the  adulteress,  and  consummates 
the  marriage,  it  will  be  too  late  to  complain  to  the  judge  > 
for  he  cannot  annul  the  contract  afterward. 

*  Gap.  in  Poenit  ^  Reg.  Jar.  lib.  tf» 
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RULE  III. 


Penalties  imposed  by  the  Judge  mast  be  suffered  and  suhnitied 
to ;  but  may  mat,  after  such  Sentence,  be  infiicted  by  the  Hmds 
of  the  condemned. 

I.  The  first  part  of  this  role  hath  in  it  but  little  diflScQlty  | 
for  there  is  only  in  it  this  variety :  In  all  punishments  dMt 
are  tolerable,  that  is,  all  but  death,  distnetnbering,  or  intolert*' 
ble  and  extremely  disgraceful  sconrgings,  and  grierons  and 
sickly  imprisonments,  we  owe  not  only  obedience  to  the  laws, 
but  rererenee  and  honour ;  because  whatsoever  is  less  tKaa 
these,  may,  without  sin,  and  without  indecehcy,  and  withouti 
great  riolations  of  our  natural  lote  and  rights,  be  inflict^ 
and  suffered. 

2.  Bat  the  other  erils  sere  snch,  as  are  intolerable  in  civil 
and  natural  account ;  and  every  creature  declines  death,  and 
Che  addresses  and  preparations  to  it,  with  so  much  eavneai^ 
ness,  that  it  would  be  very  unnatural  and  inhuman  J3lcfi  tCf 
allow  to  condemned  persons  a  civil  and  metal  power  of 
hating  and  declining  death,  and  avoiding  it  in  all  means  of 
natural  capacity  and  opportunity.  A  man  may^  if  he  can, 
redeem  his  life  with  money,  but  he  must  not  corrupt  justice  i 
a  man  may  run  from  prison  if  he  can,  but  to  do  it  he  miifsf 
not  kill  the  jailer ;  he  may  escape  death,  btit  he  must  not 
fight  with  the  ministers  of  justice ;  he  may  run  away,  but  he 
must  not  break  his  word  ;  that  is,  he  may  do  what  is  in  bis 
natural  capacity  to  avoid  these  violences  and  extremities  of 
nature,  but  nothing  that  is  against  a  moral  duty.  "  Notf 
peccat  quisquam,  cum  evitat  supplicium,  sed  cam  faeit  idn 
quid  dignum  supplicio  ;**  ''  He  that  avoids  bis  puniriiment,- 
sins  not,  provided  that  in  so  doing  he  act  nothing  else  worthy 
cfpunishment  :*'  so  St.  Austin  *. 

3.  This  relies  also  upon  a  tacit  or  implicit  permission  of 
law ;  for  in  sentences  given  by  judges,  and  to  be  executed  by 
the  ministers  of  law,  the  condemned  person  is  not  commanded, 
nor  yet  trusted  with  the  ej^ecution,  and  it  is  wholly  commktedl 
to  ministers  of  purpose :  and  therefore  the  law  supposes  thcf 
condemned  person  infinitely  unwilling,  and  lays  bars,  re* 
straints,  guards,  and  observators,  upon  him ;  from  all  which 

*  lib.  d«  Meadac.  cap.  IS. 
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if  he  can  escape,  be  hath  done  no  more  than  what  the  law- 
girer  supposed  he  was  willing  to  do,  and  from  which  he  did 
not  restrain  him  by  laws,  but  by  force.  Bat  if  to  fly  from 
prison,  or  to  decline  any  other  sentence,  be  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  law,  or  if  it  be  against  his  promise,  or  if  a  dis- 
tinct penalty  be  annexed  to  such  escapings,  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  law  intends  to  oblige  the  conscience,  for  the  law 
cannot  punish  what  is  no  sin ;  it  is  in  this  case  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law,  and  therefore  not  lawfal.  But  because 
the  law  hath  no  punishment  greater  than  death,  it  cannot 
but  be  lawful  for  a  condemned  man  to  escape  from  prison  if 
he  can,  because  the  law  hgth  no  punishmexrt  to  establish  a 
law  against  flying  from  prison  after  the  sentence  of  death. 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  if  a  prisoner  who  flies,  be  taken,  he 
hath  more  irons  and  more  guards  upon  him,  and  worse  usage 
in  the  prison ;  that  is  matter  of  caution,  not  punishment,  at 
least  not  of  law :  for  as  for  the  jailer's  spite  and  anger,  his 
cruelty  and  revenge,  himself  alone  is  to  give  accounts. 

4.  But  now  for  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  there  is  some 
more  difficulty ;  which  is  caused  by  the  great  example  of 
some  great  and  little  persons  ^  who  to  prevent  a  death  by  the 
hand  of  their  enemies,  with  the  additions  of  shame  and  tor- 
ment, have  laid  yiolent  hands  upon  themselves.  So  did  Zeno  ^ 
and  Chrysippus,  Cleanthes  and  Empedocles,  Euphrates  the 
philosopher,  and  Demosthenes,  Cato  Uticensis,  and  Porcius 
Latro,  Aristarchus  and  Anaxagoras,  Cornelius  Rufus  and 
Silius  Italicus.  The  Indians  esteemed  it  the  most  glorious 
way  of  dying,  as  we  find  in  Strabo**,  Olympiodorus*,  and  Por- 
phyry ^;  and  Eusebius  tells,  that  most  of  the  Germans  did  use 
to  hang  themsel?es.  And,  amongst  the  Romans,  they  that 
out  of  shame  of  being  in  debt,  or  impatience  of  grief,  killed 
themselves,  might  make  their  wills,  and  after  death  they 
stood;  "manebant  testamenta,  pretium  festinandi,'*  saith 
Tacitus,  that  was  "  the  price  of  their  making  haste.  Plato  * 
discoursing  of  this  question,  said,  Ou  fxivroi  l^wg  PiatT^rai  av- 
t6v*  oi  Y jtjp  ^aai  3t/iir6v  tlvai,  "  Peradventure  a  man  must  not 
do  violence  to  himself,  for  they  say  it  is  not  lawful.'*  Upon  this 
Olympiodorus  discoursing  on  these  words,  reckons  five  cases 

^  Vide  DiogeD.  LAert*  in  ZenoD.— Alexaader  Apbrodis.  in  f .  de  Anima. — ht^ 
««o.  in  Maorob. — Otlen.  5.  de  Loc.  ASeot.— ^i^laUfcb.  in  Periol«. — Soidtt.— -PUb» 
lit).  1.  ep.  IS.  ^  Lib.  15.  ^  In  Pbaedon.  Platon. 

•  n^  fOirlvp^.  4r  '  Xonal.  6.  '    i  Pbvd.  Fisobor,  e.  5.  p.  95t» 
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in  which  the  Stoics  held  it  lawfal  to  kill  themselves.  1.  Vot 
public  good;  2.  For  private  necessity,  to  avoid  a  tyrant's 
snare ;  3.  In  cases  of  natural  madness ;  4.  When  the  body 
is  intolerably  afflicted  ;n  6.  and  lastly,  In  extreme  poverty. 
And  the  Greeks  commended  a  Pythagorean  woman,  who 
being  asked  why  she  and  her  sect  did  not  eat  beans,  she  said, 
she  would  rather  eat  them  than  tell :  but  being  commanded 
by  a  tyrant  to  eat  them,  she  said,  she  would  rather  tell  than 
eat  them :  but  in  fine  she  cut  out  her  tongue^  because  she 
would  neither  taste  nor  tell.  Thus  Seneca  ^  tells  of  a  pri- 
soner, that  being  to  be  exposed  to  beasts  in  the  theatre,  he 
broke  his  neck  in  the  spondyls  of  the  wheel  upon  which  he 
was  drawn  to  the  spectacles ;  and  of  another  that  died  by  a 
pertinacious  holding  of  his  breath.  But  that  of  Sampson^ 
and  Saul,  and  Razis,  are  also  brought  into  example ;  and  are 
alleged  to  prove,  that  a  man  may,  a  few  hours  or  days,  hasten 
his  death,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  takes  the  lighter  part.  St. 
Chrysostom  *  tells  of  St.  Pelagia :  '*  Pelagia  virgo,  quindecim 
annos  nata,  sponte  sibi  necem  maturavit:  parata  quidem 
erat  ad  cruciatus  tormentaque  et  omne  suppliciorum  genus 
perferendum:  sed  metuebat  tamen  ne  virginitatis  coronam 
perderet :"  "  Being  a  virgin  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  her 
own  accord  she  hastened  death  unto  herself:  she  was  indeed 
ready  to  have  suffered  all  sorts  of  most  exquisite  torments, 
but  she  was  not  willing  to  lose  the  crown  of  her  virginity." 
Upon  which  fact  of  hers,  he  thus  discourses:  ''  Hence  you 
may  perceive,  that  the  lust  of  the  wicked  hangmen  struck 
fear  into  Pelagia,  and  therefore  from  their  injurious  lust  the 
maiden  removed  and  snatched  herself:  for  if  she  might  have 
kept  the  crown  of  her  virginity,  and  receive  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  besides,  she  would  not  have  refused  the  judgment^ 
seat;  but  because  it  was  altogether  necessary  to  lose  the  one 
of  them,  she  had  a  just  cause,  by  her  own  voluntary  death,  to 
prevent  so  great  an  injury." — ^And  St.  Ambrose  ^  writing  to 
his  sister  Marcellina,  expressly  commends  those  virgin*mar<* 
tyrs,  who,  to  prevent  their  ravishments,  did  hasten  their  death 
by  voluntary  precipices,  or  drowning;  and  particularly  allows 
the  fact  of  Pelagia.    To  which  I  add  also,  St.  Jerome  \  who, 

^  Episl.  70.  to.  Rofakopf,  Tol.  t.  fmf.  SSI. 
*VUIe  Front.  Daetenm  torn.  1.  S.  ChrjKwt.  n.  6f8. 
k  lib.  5.  de  Virgin,         >  la  cap,  1.  Joiue,  in  haic  rerbn, Mtttilf  ne  in 
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tliough  he  gives  express  testimony  to  the  rule,  yet  he  excepts 
the  case  of  chastity ;  ''  Non  est  nostrum  mortem  arripere,  sed 
iUatam  ab  aliis  libenter  excipere :  unde  et  in  persecutionibus 
non  licet  propria  manu,  absque  eo  ubi  castitas  periclitatur^ 
sed  percutienti  coUa  submittere ;"  **  We  must  not  snatch 
death  with  our  own  hands,  but  willingly  receive  it,  when  it 
is  imposed  by  others :  and  therefore,  in  persecutions  we  must 
not  die  by  our  own  hands,  unless  it  be  when  our  chastity  is 
in  danger : 

•'— —  hen  qottito  ndliiu,  ftl  cede  peiioU* 
Paroere  Ronud  poloit  fortniui  pndori"* 

*'  tn  othet  cases  we  must  lay  down  our  necks  under  him  that 
strikes."  And  this  seems  reasonable,  because,  as  the  empe^ 
ror  said^  **  Viris  bonis  metum  istum  [pudicitisB  amittendee] 
majorem  esse  debere  quam  ipsius  mortis;"  '' He  that  fears 
to  lose  his  chastity,  fears  more  justly  than  he  that  fears  to 
lose  his  life/' 

6.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  case  is  indeed  very  hard; 
and  every  one  in  this  is  apt  not  only  to  excuse,  but  to  mag- 
nify, the  great  and  glorious  minds  of  those,  who,  to  preserve 
their  honour,  despised  their  life.  And  therefore  when  the 
Muscovites  broke  into  Livonia,  and  in  their  sacking  of  the 
city  of  Wenden,  used  all  manner  of  cruelties  and  barbarous 
immanities  to  men  and  women,  filling  all  the  streets  and 
houses  with  blood  and* lust;  a  great  many  of  the  citizens 
running  to  the  castle,  blew  up  themselves  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  prevent  those  horrors  and  shames  of  lust 
which  they  abhorred  more  than  death.  Now  Laurentius 
Muller^  who  tells  the  story,  says,  that  although  the  preachers 
of  tliga  did  in  their  pulpits  condemn  this  act  of  the  womexi 
and  maidens ;  yet  the  other  Livonians  and  the  Muscovites 
tliemselves,  did  not  only  account  it  sad  and  pitiable,  but 
excellent  and  admirable.  And  so  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Maccabees  commends  the  fact  of  Razis  as  glorious  and 
great :  but  yet  this  does  not  conclude  it  lawful ;  for  it  is  upon 
no  account  lawful  for  a  man  of  his  own  accord  to  kill  himself. 

6.  St.  Austin  P  denies  to  him  the  praise  of  magnanimity  ; 
Magis  enim  mens  infirma  deprehenditur,  quse  ferre  noa 

■  Luoan.  ii.  517,  Oodcfidorptp.  15f. 

■>  Seet.  quod  li  (T.  qnod  Melas  C«ohu  **  HistoTr  Septentr. 

p  Ezposit.  in  Jobu.  tnot.52.  ttlib.  19.d*  Civit.  ~ 
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potest  dtiram  corporis  sui  samtatem,  Tel  stultam  ynlgi  oplu 
fiionem  $"  **  It  is  not  greatness,  but  littlenesa  of  spirit,  it  is 
either  impatience  or  pride  that  makes  a  man  kill  himaelf  to 
avoid  trouble  to  his  body,  or  diahonoor  to  his  name  amongat 
Ibols/'  I  suppose  he  had  it  from  Josephas  %  who  ezccUentlT 
and  earnestly  prores  it  to  be  cowardice  to  lay  violent  handa 
upon  ourselves ;  and  both  of  them  might  have  it  from  Aris* 
totle  %  who  will  not  allow  it  so  much  as  to  be  brave  and  ma^ 
nanimous  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  for  the  avoiding  of  any 
evil:  To  S*  awoOv^motiv,  ^tiyovra  w^vlav  n  tp^na  ^  re  Xwrnpbv,  oic 
avSpliov,  dXXa  /iSXXov  SeiXou,  ''  To  die  that  we  may  avoid 
poverty^  tho  torments  of  love,  or  any  evil  affliction  whatso- 
ever,  ia  not  the  part  of  a  valiant  man,  biit  of  a  coward." 

H«ttta  ona  fiigwMt,  aa  Fluaiai  ipM  peraait. 
Hie,  rogo,  om  tmnr  nt,  m  BonaN,  noil  >? 


Fannius  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  killed  himself  for  fear. 
It  may  be  cowardice  to  die  in  some  cases ;  and  to  die  to  pre- 
aerve  our  chastity,  is  to  sin  to  avoid  a  sin,  like  Fannius's 
case  of  fear. 


mortisqne  tiaonm 


M orto  ftigiiit ;  «lti«qa«  looud  toBtentiA  SiUi  *  : 

or  as  St.  Chrysostom's  expression  is;  IIpo  rou  vavaylou  vavayt^ 
9r«pi/3aXXttv  oBovTovt  koL  wpiv  q  SlSaadm  vXiiyfiv  dwo9v^<ncHv  ry 
iiu'  "  To  die  before  the  wound  is  given,  and  to  leap  into 
the  sea  for  fear  of  a  shipwreck  :**  it  is  to  do  violence  to  our 
body  to  preserve  it  chaste^  to  bum  a  temple  to  prevent  its 
being  profaned.  And  therefore  it  is  no  just  excuse  to  say 
the  virgin-martyrs  did  it|  lest  they  should  lose  their  crown 
of  virginity :  for  though  I  shall  not  urge  the  example  of 
Abrabami  who  rather  ventured  his  wife's  chastity,  than  his 
own  life ;  yet  this  I  say,  that  she  that  loses  it  by  violence,  is 
never  the  less  a  virgin  before  God,  but  much  more  a  martyr. 
But  then  if  any  one  can  suppose  it  fit  to  be  objected,  that  if 
they  lost  their  material  virginity,  there  was  danger,  lest  while 
they  were  abused,  they  should  also  be  tempted,  and  consent: 
I  suppose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  a  certain  sin  is 
not  to  be  done  to  avoid  an  uncertain ;  and  yet  further,  that 

1  Bell.  Jodaio.  lib.  3.  cap.  f5.  •  Kthie.  ii.  7.  WHkioMni,  p.  111. 

*  M«rti«l.  ii.  so.  Matuire,  p.  47. 

"  Metamorpb.  Tii.  (104.  MitMhM4ieb»  rol.  1.  p.  507. 
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this  couM  not  be  considerable  in  the  case  of  the  martyrs  t 
for  besides  that  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  infinitely  fbi^ 
tified  by  the  grace  of  Qo<C  their  austere  lives  and  holy  habits^ 
the  rare  discourses  of  their  spiritual  guides,  their  expectations 
of  partioalar  crowns,  the  great  reputation  and  honour  of 
virgins,  and  the  spirit  of  cht»tity,  wbioh  then  very  much  pre^ 
▼ailed;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  they  had  then (particulariy 
St»  Peiagia,  and  the  virgins  which  St.  Ambrose  speaks  oQ 
the  sentence  of  death  not  only  within  them,  but  upon  them; 
and  the  immediate  torments  which  they  expected  after  ravish^ 
men^  wece  a  very  competent  mortification  for  any  such  fears*: 
And  therefore^  as  we  should  call  it  cowardice  or  impatience 
for  a  man  to  kill  himself,  that  he  may  die  an  easy  death,  and 
pi^event  die  hangman's  more  cruel  hands ;  so  it  is  a  foolish 
and  unreasonable  caution,  and  a  distrust  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  divine  grace,  to  rush  violently  to  death,  lest  we  should 
be  dishonoured  or  tempted  in  anodier  instance :  and  it  is  not 
bravery,  but  want  of  courage;  fiakaucta  yap  ro  ^cvyccv  rcl 
hriwovih  it  is  "  softness  and  effeminacy  by  death  to  fly  the 
labours"  of  a  sadder  accident^  says  Aristotle  \  But  be  it 
tiiis  or  not,  it  is  certain  it  is  something  as  bad. 

7.  (1.)  It  is  directly  against  the  commandment:  ''And 
it  is  not  for  nothing  that  in  all  the  canonical  books  we  find 
no  precept,  no  permission  from  God,"  saith  St.  Austin  '^ 
**  ttt  vel  adipiscend«  ipsius  immortalitatis,  vel  uUius  carendt' 
cavendique  mali  causa,  nobismet  ipsis  necem  inferamus. 
Nam  et  prohibitos  nos  esse  intelligendnm  est,  ubi  lex  ait^ 
non  occides :"  "  that  either  for  the  gaining  of  immortality  it^ 
self,  or  for  the  avoiding  of  any  evil,  we  should  kill  ourselves." 
— It  is  something  like  this  which  Aristotle  says':  Ti  fdv  yap 
Iffrc  T&p  Saadfa¥,  ri,  Kori  leiufav  ilptn^v  virb  tov  v6fioy  reruyptlr 
ua,  o{ov  ob  9uk^H  jatir^  aVoicrcv^v  6  vtf/ioc^  &  Si  fiH  iccXc^ 
Jrayopftfcc.  "  Those  things  which  the  decrees  have  appointed 
agoeeabk  to  virtue,  those  are  to  go  for  laws ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, The  law  does  not  command  any  man  to  kill  himself,  and 
because  the  law  does  not  command,  therefore  it  does  forbid  :'^ 
timt  is,  because  the  law  commands  no  man  (though  he  be 
condemned)  to  kill  himself,  therefore  the  law  forbids  him  ta 
do  it  to  himself;  the  law  will  not  make  a  man  executioner: 

^  Ubi  8apr&.  7  Lib.  1.  cap.  30.  dc  Civit.  Dei. 

*  Elli.  Km.  lib.  6.  «ftp.  U.  WilkinsoD,  page  224. 
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even  of  her  sentence,  therefore  she  permits  him  not  to  exe- 
cute his  own.  But  St  Austin  adds  beyond  this»  "  For  then 
we  were  forbidden  to  do  it,  when  Qod  said, '  Thou  shah  do 
no  murder/  "  And  therefore  it  is  obsenrable,  that  although 
God  said,  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour ;'  yet  he  did  not  in  this  commandment  add  that 
clause  of  *  contra  proximum'  nor  in  that  of  adultery ;  intt- 
mathig,  that  we  must  neither  pollute  nor  destroy  our  own 
bodies,  any  more  than  the  body  of  our  neighbour. 

8.  (2.)  To  prevent  the  hand  of  justice  or  of  tyranny  in 
striking^  is  sometimes  to  prevent  the  hand  of  God  in  saving, 
and  is  an  act  of  desperation  against  the  hopes  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  goodness  of  God :  for  help  may  come  in  the 
interval.  Caius  the  emperor  commanded  some  to  be  put  to 
death,  whom  hepresently  after  infinitely  wished  to  have  been 
alive ;  the  haste  of  the  executioners  destroyed  the  men  more 
than  the  rage  of  the  prince :  and  it  is  all  one  if  the  man  him- 
self be  hasty.  And  Pontanus  tells,  that  when  Angelus  Ron- 
coniuB  was  accused  to  Pope  Nicolas  V.  that  he  had  given 
way  to  Aversus  whom  the  Pope's  forces  had  enclosed,  and 
gave  leave  to  him  to  pass  over  tiie  Tiber,  the  Pope  commanded 
Um  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law;  but  when  he 
rose  in  the  morning,  and  told  his  ministers  he  would  more 
matuKly  consider  the  cause  of  Ronconius,  they  told  him  he 
was  that  very  night  put  to  death,  which  caused  extreme  grief 
to  the  Pope.  Concerning  a  man's  life  all  delay  is  little 
enough ;  and  therefore  for  himself  to  hasten  it  is  against 
prudence,  and  hope,  and  charity. 

9.  (3.)  The  argument  of  Lactantius  *  is  very  good :  *'  Si 
homicida  tefarius  est,  qui  hominis  extinctor  est,  eidem  see- 
leri  obstrictus  est  qui  se  necat ;"  "  If  he  that  kills  another  is 
a  wicked  homicide,  so  also  is  he  that  kills  himself." — ^Nay 
he  is  worse,  said  St.  Chrysostom  ^.  And  this  besides  that 
it  relies  upon  the  unlimited,  indefinite  commandment,  which 
must  be  understood  universally  but  where  God  bath  ex* 
pressly  set  it  limits ;  and  though  he  hath  given  leave  to 
public  magistrates  to  do  it,  who  therefore  are  not  under  diat 
commandment, — yet  because  he  hath  not  given  leave  to  our- 
selves to  do  it  to  ourselves,  therefore  we  are  under  the  com- 
mandment :  besides  this,  I  say,  it  relies  also  upon  this  rea- 

*  Liti.  3«  lostit.  cap.  f  8.  ^  In  Bpitt.  td  Gal.  cap.  i. 
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8on»  tliat  our  love  to  ourselves  is  the  measure  of  charity  to 
our  neighbours ;  and  if  we  must  not  kill  our  neighbour  be-, 
cause  we  must  love  him  as  ourself;  therefore  neither  must 
we  kill  ourselves ;  for  then  we  might  also  kill  our  neigh- 
bour, the  reason  and  the  measure,  the  standard  and  the  pro- 
portion, being  taken  away. 

10.  (4.)  To  put  ourselves  to  death  without  the  command, 
of  God  or  his  lieutenant,  is  impiety  and  rebellion  against 
God ;.  it  is  a  desertion  of  our  military  station,  and  a  violation 
of  the  proprieties  and  peculiar  rights  of  God,  who  only  hath 
power,  over  our  lives,  and  gives  it  to  whom  he  pleases :  and 
to  this  purpose  Cicero  ^  commends  that,  saying  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  *'  Nequis  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de  prsBsidio  et 
Btatione  vitae  decedat ;"  God  is  our  general,  and  he  hath 
commanded  to  us  our  abode  and  station,  which,  till  he  call 
us  off,  must  not  be  deserted :  and  the  same  doctrine  he  re* 
cites  out  of  Plato  ^ :  **  Piis  omnibus  retinendum  esse  animum 
in  custodia  corporis  ;  nee  injussu  ejus,  k  quo  ille  est  vobis 
datus,  ex  hominum  vita  migrandum  esse,  ne  munus  huma-. 
num  assignatum  sL  Deo  defugisse  videamur/'  The  reason  is 
very  good :  ''  God  gave  us  our  soul  and  fixed  it  in  the  prison* 
of  the  body,  tying  it  there  to  a  certain  portion  of  work,  and. 
therefore  we  must  not  without  his  leave  go  forth,  lest  we  run 
from  our  work  that  God  hath  commanded  us."  Josephus 
says,  it  is  like  a  servant  running  away  from  his  master's  ser- 
vice :  "  Et  servos  quidem  fugientes  ulcisci  justum  creditur, 
quamvis  nequam  dominos  fugerint ;  ipsi  vero  fugientes  Deum 
et  optimum  Deum,  impie  facere  non  videbimur  ?*'  ''  If  ser- 
vants fly  from  their  cruel  masters,  they  are  justly  punished ; 
shall  it  not,  be  accounted  impiety  to  fly  from  our  good  God, 
our  most  gracious  Master  ?" — And  therefore  Brutus  con- 
demned the  fact  of  Cato,  his  father-in-law :  'Oc  ovx  Scnov  ovS* 
avSp&C  ipyov  viroxdipccv  rc^  Sa(/uovi,  ical  /u^  ^'x^a$tQir6  adfiirtw 
rov  ciSed>c»  aXX'  wcKScSpodricav.  ^'  It  was  neither  manly  nor 
pious  to  sink  under  his  fortune,  and  to  fly  away  from  those 
evils,  which  he  ought  to  have  borne  nobly/* — And  therefore 
the  Hebrews  called  dying  oiroXi/cadai,  a  dismission :  '*  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace/'  said  old  Si-i 
meon  ;  "  Nunc  dimittis." — When  God  gives  us  our  pass,  thea 

«  De  Senect.  oap.  SO.  $.  5.  V(^elze1,  pa^f.  109. 

f  ;Soino.  Scip.  o,  3^  Tooly,  page  318.— See  Fiicher'»  Pbcfjoo^  c.  3.  lod  7, 
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we  must  go,  but  we  nrast  not  offer  it  an  hour  before :  he  Umt 
does  otherwise  is,  1.  nngratefnl  to  God»  by  destroying  the 
noblest  of  his  works  below ;  2.  impious,  by  numing  from 
his  service ;  and,  3.  distrustful  of  his  proTidenoe.  **  Niaa 
Beus  is,  cujas  hoc  templom  est  omne  quod  conspicis,  istia 
te  corporis  custodiis  liberaverit,  hue  tibi  aditus  patera  noa 
potest/'  said  Cicero  %  "  Unless  God  open  the  gate  for  you, 
you  can  never  pass  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  enter 
into  heaven."^  And  the  same  is  affirmed  by  Hicrocks^  which 
I  tell  for  the  strangeness  of  it ;  for  he  was  a  Stoic»  yet,  against 
the  opinion  of  his  sect,  he  spake  on  the  behalf  of  reason 
and  ^ligion :  and  this  is  the  Christian  sense, 

said  St.  Oregory  Nyssen  ■ ;  *'  We  must  stand  boandj  till 
God  untie  us." 

1 1 .  (5.)  For  a  man  to  kill  himself  is  against  the  law,  and 
the  voice  and  the  very  prime  inclination  of  nature.  Every 
Aing  will  preserve  itself:  ''No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh, 
bat  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,"  saith  the  Apostle ;  and 
therefore  generally  all  nations,  as  taught  by  the  voice  of  na« 
ture,  by  the  very  first  accents  which  she  utters  to  all  men, 
did  abhor  the  laying  violent  hands  uppn  themselves.  When 
some  of  the  old  Romans  hanged  themselves  to  avoid  the 
slavery  that  Tarquinius  Superbus  imposed  upon  them  of 
making  pnblic  draught-houses,  he  commanded  the  dead 
bodies  to  be  crucified,  said  Servius  ^*  So  did  Ptolemy  to  the 
body  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  killed  himself;  and  Aristotle 
says  it  was  every  where  received,  that  the  dead  bodies  of 
self-murderers  should  be  disgraced  some  way  or  other ;  cro- 
^(9  i^lZiiv  Tov  voqp^v,  '  by  denying  them  burial :'  that  was 
the  usual  way.  So  did  the  Milesians  to  their  maidens  who 
hanged  themselves,  they  exposed  their  bodies  to  a  public 
Spectacle  :  and  Strabo  tells  that  the  Indian  priests  and  wise 
men  blamed  the  fact  of  Calanus,  and  that  they  hated  those 
hasty  deaths  of  impatient  or  proud  persons.  "  Alieno  see* 
lere  quam  meo  mori  malo,"  said  King  Darius ;  '*  I  had  rather 
die  by  the  wickedness  of  another,  than  by  my  own.'' 


<  Somn.  Scip.  o.  3.  Tool/,  pag.  517. 
f  Ad  Cam.  tar.  Pytk.  Neadbmm,  piif.  68. 
g  Juilb.  J8.  ^  la  12.  ifibcid. 
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12.  (6.)  Aristotle  lays,  that  they  who  kill  .dxamselve*^ 
iMwteDing  their  own  death  before  God  or  the  public  com- 
mands them,  are  injurious  to  the  commonwealth;  from 
whose  service  and  profit  they  subtract  tbemselyes,  if  they  be 
innocent, — andif  they  becriminal,  they  withdraw  themselves 
from  her  justice :  'ASiicci  apar  aXXd  Hva ;  n)v  ir6Xiv*  icat  r<c 
mrtfda  irpitnari  n^  im/rov  Suupddpavn,  Jjc  ^^  trcfXiv  aSiKovvTi' 
f'  He  that  kills  himself,  does  wrong  to  the  city ;  and  is,  after 
death,  disgraced  as  an  unjust  person  to  the  public  V 

13.  Now  then  to  the  examples  and  great  precedents 
above  mentioned  I  shall  give  this  answer.  (1.)  That  Sampson 
is  by  all  means  to  be  excused,  because  St.  Paul  accounts  him 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints  who  died  in  faith ;  and  therefore 
St.  Austin  ^  says  '  ha  did  it  by  a  peculiar  instinct  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God.'     But  no  man  can  tell,  whether  he 
did  or  no  :  and  thereCare  I  like  that  better,  which  Peter 
'Martyr  says  in  this  inquiry  ;  '  he  did  primarily  and  directly 
intend  only  to  kill  the  enemies  of  God,  whieh  was  properly 
bis  work,  to  which  he  was  in  his  whole  calling  designed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  that  he  died  himself  in  the  ruin,  was 
liis  suffering,  but  not  his  design ;  but  like  a  soldier  fighting 
Against  his  enemies,  at  the  command  of  his  general  undertakes 
the  service,  though  he  knows  he  shall  die  for  it/    Thus  do 
the  mariners  blow  up  themselves  in  a  sea-fight,  when  they 
can  no  otherwise  destroy  the  enemy  ;  they  do  it  as  ministers 
of  justice,  and  by  command ;  else  they  are  not  to  be  excused: 
and  he  that  gives  it,  must  take  care  it  be  just  and  reasonable. 
Thus  did  the  brave  Eleazar'  Sa varan  the  brother  of  Judas 
MaceabceuB :  he,  supposing  their  grand  enemy  Antiochus  to 
be  upon  a  towered  elephant,  goes  under  the  beast  and  kills 
him,  who  with  his  fall  crushed  the  brave  prince  to  death  ;  he 
intended  to   kill  not  himself, — but,  to  kill  Antiochus,  he 
would  venture  himself  or  suffer  death. 

14.  (2.)  The  fiict  of  Saul  is  no  just  precedeht ;  it  looks 
like  despair  :  but  the  Hebrews  say,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  man  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  unless  tlie  prolongation 
of  his  life  be  a  dishonour  to  God,  and  to  a  cause  of  religion  ; 
and  upon  this  account  they  excuse  both  Saul  and  Sampson^ 
for  they  knew  that  if  they  should  fall  or  abide  respectively 

I  Lib.  5.  oap.  11.  Bth.  WilkiMon,  pag.  Sf4. 
I  1  M«oe«  Ti«  43.  ^  Lib.  1.  dfrCifit.  Dei,  c«p*  16.  el  91.-  . 
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in  the  hands  of  scomers,  the  dishonour  of  their  persons  would 
disparage  the  religion^  and  reach  to  God.  So  they.  But 
this  is  not  right:  for  we  only  are  to  take  care  of  the  laws  of 
God,  and  of  his  glory  in  the  ways  of  his  own  appointment ; 
for  extraordinaries  and  rare  contingencies,  let  him  alone ;  hQ 
will  secure  his  own  glory. 

'  15.  (3.)  For  Razias,  Lipsius  says  it  is  a  question  whetheK 
it  was  well  or  ill  done ;  and  who  please  to  see  it  disputed, 
may  read  Lucas  Brugensis  on  one  side,  and  Nicolaus  d^ 
Lyra  upon  the  other.  For  my  own  part  I,  at  no  hand,  be- 
lieve it  fit  to  be  imitated ;  but  concerning  what  brave  and 
glorious  persons  do,  and  by  what  spirit  they  acted,  I  am  not 
willing  to  give  hasty  sentence :  for  there  are  many  secrets 
which  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  to  follow  our  rule,  and  not 
to  trust  any  spirit,  of  which  we  are  not  sure  it  is  from  God. 
16.  (4.)  But  of  that  which  is  mostdifficult,  I  have  already 
spoken  something ;  but  shall  add  more  :  for  it  is  a  pitia- 
ble case  that  virtuous  women,  highly  sensible  of  their  ho« 
nour,  zealous  for  chastity,  despisers  of  life,  should  not  as 
well  receive  the  reward  of  their  suffering  to  preserve  the  in- 
terest of  chastity,  as  of  any  other  grace  \  especially  since 
they  choose  death  rather  than  shame,  and  would  not  willingly 
choose  either,  but  being  forced,  run  to  death  for  sanctuary* 
It  is  true,  it  is  much  to  be  pitied ;  but  that  is  all :  "  Ac  per 
hoc  et  quae  se  occiderunt,  ne  quicquam  hi\jusmodi  pater^ntur, 
quis  humanus  affectus  eis  noUet  ignosci  ?"  Every  man  (says 
St.  Austin)  will  pity,  and  be  ready  to  excuse,  or  to  wish  par- 
don to  such  wopien,  who  killed  themselves  to  preserve  their 
honour.  Cicero  °*  tells  of  certain  noble  virgins,  that  threw 
themselves  into  pits  to  avoid  the  shame  of  their  enemies'  lust: 
and  St.  Jerome  °  tells  gf  seven  Milesian  virgins,  who,  to  pr^i- 
vent  the  rud^nesjs  of  the  Gauls  that  destroyed  all  Asia,  laid 
"violent  hands  upon  themselves.  The  Greek  epigram^  mei^- 
^ons  them  with  honour,  but  tells  but  of  three  : 

KiXtmt  lie  Taurvf  /jMfAf  Irft^v  i^c. 

They  chose  a  sad  death  before  a  n^ixture  with  th^  lustful 

w  Ormt.  de  ProFinoiM  GoDiulttibas,  n.  6-  Prie»tlej*i  Cicero,  toI.  3.  ptg.  1160, 
»  Adv.  JoviDiftD,  pair.  i86.  See  Jacob.  Anthot.  vol.  6.  p.  435. 
'AdjU  J^vnek,  Antliol.  i.  p.  200. 
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blood  of  the  Oalatians.  And  the  Jews  tell  of  a  captive  woman 
of  their  nation,  who,  being  in  a  ship  and  designed  to  ravish- 
ment, asked  her  hnsband,  if  the  bodies  of  them  that  were 
drowned  in  the  sea,  should  arise  again :  and  when  he  had 
said  they  should,  she  leaped  into  the  sea.     And  among 
the  Christians  that  did  so,  there  were  many  examples.  Divers 
women  of  Antioch  under  Diocletian ;  more  under  Cosroes 
the  Persian ;  Sophronia,  under  Maxentius ;  St  Pelagia  be- 
fore mentioned ;  and  divers  others, — these  persons  had  great 
advocates  ;«but  I  suppose  it  was  upon  the  stock  of  pity  and 
compassion,  that  so  much  bravery  should  be  thtown  away 
'  upon  a  mistake :  and  therefore  I  find  that  St.  Chrysostom^ 
who  commended  this  manner  of  death  upon  the  account  of 
chjEwtity,  yet  is  not  constant  to  it,  but  blames  it  in  his 
commentaries  upon  the  Oalatians  p  :  and  the  third  council  of 
Orleans  commanded  that  the  obligations  of  them,  that  died 
by  the  hands  of  justice  should  be  received ;  "  si  tamen  non 
ipsi  sibi  mortem  probentur  propriis  manibus  intulisse,"  al- 
ways provided  that  they  did  not  prevent  the  hand  of  justice, 
that  they  did  not  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves.     I  end 
this  with  the  saying  of  Procopius  \  which  is  a  just  determi- 
nation of  the  case  in  itself.     B(cuoc  Karaarpoi^ri  a'xp'niirrog  koL 
ivota  Trpowfrfig'   to  Si  etc  ^ai^irov  ^patrog  av6ifTOv  rov  Spa<r- 
miptov  irp6<TxrifjLa  ovk  Bvvpetric  rote  yc  troH^poffiv  tlvtu  Soieci, "  A 
violent  death,  or  a  death  hastened  by  our  own  hands,  is  a 
thing  unprofitable,  and  full  of  foolish  violence ;  and  since  it 
•wants  prudent  counsel,  it  is  by  wise  men  judged  to  be  but 
the  image  and  hypocrisy  of  valour  and  magnanimity." — To 
which  he  adds,  Kalroi  koI  rovro  bcXoytK^trSrai  xp'Hf  f^V  re  Si^rfre 
££C  TO  ^liov  ayvu>/LtovcTv,  '*  This  also  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  impious  or  ungrateful  towards 
Odd." — ^This  is  the  definition  of  the  case.  But  then  as  to  th^ 
persons  of  them  that  did  so,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  this, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  example :  but  for  the 
whole,  it  was  modest  and  charitable  which  was  decreed  by 
the  French  capitulars ' :  '^  Concerning  him  who  hath  killed 
himself)  it  is  considered,  that  if  any  one  out  of  pity  or  com- 
passion will  give  alms  for  their  souls  (so  was  the  custom  of 
those  times),  let  him  give,  and  say  prayers  and  psalms, 
but  not  celebrate  the  solemn  sacrifice  for  them ;"  "  quia  in- 

P  Gal.  i.  4.  5  GiBiJiicor.  4.  '  Lib.  6.  c.  70. 
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comprehenaibilia  sunt  jodicia  Dei,  et  profanditatem  conailia 
ejus  nemo  potest  investigare/'  **  because  the  judgments  of 
God  are  incomprehensible,  and  the  depth  of  his  counsels  no 
man  can  fathom.    This  was  more  gentle  than  that  of  Virgil. 

Plrolima  dciDde  tenent  noeiti  Iom,  qai  tibi  letnm 
IsMates  p«p«ref«  mmn,  laetB^e  perosi 
Pk«j«eere  aiiUBas ;  qsas  Tdleat  ailiere  m  •llo« 
N^Bo  et  paqperi«m  «t  doroe  p«rferre  laboret  *  : 

''  He  appointed  a  sad  place  in  hell  for  them,  that  so  cheaply, 
out  of  impatience,  or  to  avoid  a  great  trouble,  threw  away 
their  souls.  Fain  would  they  now  return  to  light,  and  joy- 
fully would  change  their  present  state  with  all  the  labours 
and  shames,  which  they,  with  hasty  death,  so  earnestly  de- 
clined.'' But  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  neither  do  I;  only  that 
it  is  not  lawful.  But  how  they  shall  fare  in  the  other  world, 
who,  upon  such  great  accounts,  are  tempted,  is  one  of  God's 
secrets,  which  the  great  day  will  manifest.  If  any  man  will 
be  pleased  to  see  more  against  it,  he  may  find  it  in  St;  Aus^ 
tinS  Hegesippus  **,  Nicephorus  Blennidas  ',  Heliodoms  ^  and 
divers  others,  well  collected  by  Fahrot  in  his  fifth  exerci- 
tation. 


RULE  IV. 

He  that  hath  suffered  the  Punishment,  is  not  discharged  in  Can-* 
science,  unless  he  also  repent  of  the  Disobedience. 

1.  This  rule  is  in  effect  the  same  with  the  first  rule  of  the 
.first  chapter  of  this  book:  but  because  it  is  usally  discoursed 
for  also  under  the  head  of  penal  laws,  and  there  are  many 
persons  who,  when  they  have  broken  the  law,  and  haye  suffer- 
.ed  punishment,  think  themselves  dischai^d;  and  because  it 
ministers  some  particularities  of  its  own, — I  have  therefore 
t^hosen  distinctly  to  consider  it 

.  2.  In  this  inquiry,  penal  laws  usually  are  distinguished 
into  laws  purely  pensd,  and  mixed.  1.  Laws  purely  penal  are 
such  which  neither  directly  command,  nor  forbid,  but  impose 

•  JBneid.  vi.  434.  H«jM. 

,  t  Lib.  1.  de  Civit.  Dct,  e^.  tO,  f  1. 16.  cp.  61.  ad  Dildl.  ei  lib.  11.  ocMln  % 
•p.  Caadeot  cap.  fX  "  Exoid.  Hieroft.  3.  cup,  17, 
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ft  penalty  upon  him  thai  doeB  or  omits  an  action  reBpectivel j* 
So  Moses'  to  the  diildren  of  Israel; ''  If  a  man  shall  steal  an 
oz  or  a  sheep,  and  kill  it  or  sell  it,  he  shall  restore  five  oxen 
for  one  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  one."  2»  A  mixed  penal  law 
is,  when  with  the  precept  or  prohibition  the  penalty  is  ad- 
joined :  so  said  God  *;  '*  Ye  shall  not  hurt  the  widow  or  the 
fiiUierless ;  if  ye  hurt  them,  they  shall  cry  unto  me,  and  I 
will  hear  their  cry,  and  my  fury  shall  be  kindled,  and  I  will 
strike  you  with  the  sword,  and  your  wiv^s  shall  be  widows, 
and  your  children  fatherless."  And  of  the  same  nature  is 
that  canon  of  the  council  of  Agatho  ^ :  **  We  do  by  a  special 
order,  command  all  secular  persons  to  hear  the  whole  divine 
service  upon  the  Lord's  day,  so  that  the  people  presume  not 
to  go  forUi  before  the  blessing  of  the  priest :  but  if  any  man 
shall  presume  to  do  so,  let  him  be  publicly  punished  by  the 
bishop."  3.  Other  laws  are  purely  moral,  that  is,  preceptive 
without  any  penalty.  This  distinction  Silvester  derides  as 
childish,  and  of  no  use ;  but  others  deride  him :  but  whatever 
«se  it  can  be  of  to  other  purposes,  it  is  of  little  in  this.  For 
whether  the  penalty  be  annexed  or  no,  it  obliges  to  penalty  ^ ; 
and  therefore  whether  it  be  preceptive  or  no,  it  obliges  to 
duty :  and  we  see  it  in  ocular  demonstration  in  divers  of  the 
Levitical  and  moral  laws  of  God,  which  sometimes  are  set 
down  in  the  style  of  laws  purely  penal,  and  the  same  laws  in 
0ther  places  are  penal  and  prohibitive. 

3.  (1.)  But  why  are  punishments  decreed  inlaws?  Are 
they  for  the  obedient,  or  for  the  disobedient?  for  good  men, 
or  for  bad?  Certainly,  for  them  that  do  not  obey.  Now  they 
that  obey  not,  do  well  or  ill,  or  it  is  indiiSerent  whether  they 
do  or  no :  if  they  do  well  they  are  to  be  rewarded,  and  not 
punished ;  if  the  thing  after  the  sanction  be  still  indifierent, 
why  shall  he  suffer  evil  that  does  none  ?  But  the  case  is  plain, 
that  in  Jill  just  governments  the  punishment  is  decreed  in  the 
laws,  that  the  law  may  be  obeyed ;  and  unless  it  be  equally 
good  to  the  prince  that  his  subjects  obey  or  be  punished, 
diat  is,  unless  it  be  all  one  to  him  whether  they  be  happy 
and  advantaged,  or  miserable  and  punished,  and  that  he  cares 
not  whether  the  subject  receives  tiie  good  or  the  evil  of  the 

>.  B«<i4.  %\n.  1.  »  Ibi4. 

h  C«n.  Mass.  de  Consaont.  dist.  1. 
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law, — it  cannot  be  supposed  that  when  the  subject  is  punish- 
ed, the  law  is  satisfied  in  its  first  intention. 

4.  (2.)  Add  to  this.  If  suffering  the  punishment  does  sa« 
tisfy  the  law,  then  the  subject  is  not  tied  to  obey  for  conscience' 
sake,  but  only  for  wrath,  expressly  against  the  Apostle; 
and  then  laws  would  quickly  grow  contemptible:  for  the 
great  flies  that  break  through  the  cobweb  lawns  of  penal 
laws,  would  be  both  innocent  and  unconcerned ;  innocent, 
as  not  being  tied  in  conscience, — and  unconcerned,  as  having 
many  defensatives  against  the  fine. 

5.  (3.)  The  saying  therefore  of  St.  Austin''  hath  justly 
prevailed :  "  Omnia  poena,  si  justa  est,  peccati  posna  est,  et 
supplicinm  nominatur ;"  **  Every  penalty  is  relative  to  an 
offence,  and  is  called  punishment.''-— And  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  why,  in  laws,  there  are  differing  punishments 
assigned,  but  that  they  be  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of 
the  fault.  It  follows  therefore,  that  whoever  is  obliged  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  the  law,  do  ask  God's  pardon  and 
the  king's,  for  having  done  a  sin,  by  which  only  he  could 
be  obliged  to  punishment.*  ^Reatus'  or  'guilt,'  both  in  di- 
vine laws  and  in  human,  is  an  obligation  to  punishment :  for 
'  reatus  pcenee'  and  '  reatus  culp»'  differ  but  as  the  right  and 
left  hand  of  a  pillar;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  several  aspects 
and  situations.  And  Lucius  Veratius  *  was  a  fool,  and  a  vile 
person ;  and  having  an  absurd  humour  of  giving  every  man 
he  met,  a  box  on  the  ear,  he  caused  a  servant  to 'follow  him 
with  a  bag  of  money,  and  caused  him  to  pay  him  whom  he 
had  smitten,  twenty-five  asses,  a  certain  sum  which  was,  by 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  imposed  upon  him  that  did  an 
injury :  but  considered  not,  that,  all  that  while,  he  was  a 
base  and  a  trifling  fool  for  doing  injury  to  the  citizens. 

6.  This  rule  holds  in  all  without  exception :  it  seems  in- 
deed to  fail  in  two  cases,  but  it  does  not ;  only  the  account 
of  them  will  explicate  and  confirm  the  rule. 

7.  (1.)  In  actions  which  are  not  sins,  but  indecencies,  or 
unaptness  to  a  state  of  office  and  action,  the  evils  that  are 
appendant  to  them,  are  also  but '  quasi  p<Bn8e,"half-punislH 
ments :'  such  as  is  the  irregularity,  that  is  incurred  by  a  judge 
that  gives  sentence  in  a  cause  of  blood ;  he  is  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  holy  orders  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church.  A 

'  Lib.  1.  RcUact.  cap.  9.         «  A.  Gdlins,  lib.  tO.  cap.  1.  Oiaelii,  pag.  109f. 
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butcher  is  made  incapable  of  being  of  the  inquest  of  life  and 
death :  which  incapacity  is  not  directly  a  punishment,  any 
more  than  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  butcher;  but  certain  persons  are, 
without  their  fault,  declared  unfit  for  certain  states  or  employ* 
ments.  Now  this  confirms  the  rule,  for  still  the  proportion 
is  kept ;  and  if  it  be  but  like  a  fault,  the  consequent  of  it  is 
but  likea  punishment.  And  if  at  any  time  these  appendages 
are  called  punishments,  it  is  by  a  catachresis  or  an  abuse  of 
the  word,  and  because  of  the  similitude  in  the  matter  of  it. 
So  we  say,  *  The  righteous  are  punished,'  that  is,  they  suffer 
evil,  for  their  own  trial,  or  for  the  glory  of  God :  and  so  it  is 
in  the  law :  **  Sine  culpa,  nisi  subsit  causa,  non  est  aliquis  pu- 
niehdus,"  **  No  man  is  to  be  punished  without  his  fault,  un- 
less there  be  cause  for  it:"  that  is,  no  man  is  to  suffer  that 
evil,  which  in  other  cases  is  really  a  punishment,  and  in  ail 
cajses  looks  like  one.  And  from  hence  comes  that  known 
rule,  and  by  the  same  measure  is  to  be  understood,  **  Etsi 
sine  causa  non  potest  infligi  poena,  potest  tamen  sine  culpa.'' 
The  word  'pcena'  is  taken  improperly  for  any  evil  consequent 
or  adjunct. 

8.  (2.)  This  seems  to  fail  in  laws,  that  are  conditional  or 
conventional ;  such  as  are  when  the  prince  hath  no  intention 
to  forbid  or  command  any  thing,  but  gives  leave  to  do  it,  but 
not  unless  you  pay  a  fine.    Thus  if  a  prince  commands  that 
none  shall  wear  Spanish  cloth,  or  ride  upon  a  mule,  or  go 
with  a  coach  and, six  horses,  under  the  forfeiture  of  a  certain 
sum ;  this  sum  is  a  punishment,  and  the  action  is  a  fault  : 
but  if  the  subjects  shall  ask  leave  to  do  it,  paying  the  sum, 
then  it  is  a  conditional  or  conventional  law,  and  obliges  not 
to  obedience,  but  to  pay  the  fine.  For  these  laws  are  not  pro* 
hibitive,  but  concessory ;  and  there  is  no  sign  to  distinguish 
them  from  others,  but  the  words  of  the  law,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  judges,  and  the  allowed  practice  of  the  subjects. 

9.  Of  Uie  same  consideration  are  all  promises  and  vows 
and  contracts  which  are  made  witli  a  peiialty  annexed  to  the 
breakiers.  The  interested  person  is  first  tied  to  keep  his  word ; 
if  hedoesnot,hesins.  But  ifhe  does  sin,  he  must  therefore  pay 
the  penalty ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  sins  twice.  ''  Haud  scio," 
says  Cicero^  "  an  satis  sit  eum,  qui  lacessierit,  injuries  sude  poe- 
nitere."    It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  repent  of  the  injustice^^ 

f  OiBo.  i.  c.  11.  %*  1.  Heasia|.  p.  86. 
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but  he  must  also  pay  hia  fine ;  aad  yet  tliat  doea  aot  acq«U 
him  from  the  first  faalt»  but  preventa  a  aecoad.  He  that  ao 
coDtracta,  is  twice  obliged ;  and  the  latter  fault  is  paid  by  tb^ 
penalty, — and  the  first  fault  by  repentance  and  that  togelberi 


RULE  V. 

//  15  Tiol  lattfuljbr  a  guilty  Person  to  defend  himself  by  Calumny^ 
or  a  Lie,  from  the  Penalty  of  the  Law,  though  it  be  the  Sen- 
tence  of  Death. 

L  All  the  wisdom  of  mankind  hatk  ever  been  busy  in  find* 
ing  out  and  adorning  truth,  as  being  that  in  which  we  are  to 
endeavour  to  be  like  God,  who  is  truth  essentially :  and  there* 
fore  Pythagoras  <  in  ^ian  did  say»  that  *  the  two  greatest  and 
moat  excellent  works,  that  God  gave  to  mankind  to  do,  are 
the  pursuits  of  truth  and  charity ;'  for  these  are  exoellenees, 
for  which  God  himself  is  gloriona  before  men  and  angels* 
The  Persian  magi  say,  that  Ormusd  (so  they  called  the 
greatest  of  their  gods)  was  in  his  body  like  light,  and  his  soul 
was  like  truth ;  and  that  therefore  "  by  troth  we  are  like  to 
God,  but  by  a  lie  we  are  made  mortal,"  says  Plato  \  **  Ve« 
ritasy  quo  modo  sol  illuminans,  colores,  et  album  et  nigmni 
ostendit,  qualis  sit  unusquisque  eorom,  sic  ipsa  quoque  re^ 
fellit  omnem  sermonis  probabilitatem ;  merito  sL  Gneois  quo^ 
que  acclamatum  eat,  principium  magnm  virtutia  eat  regina 
▼eritas  V  "  As  the  sun  gives  light  to  us,  and  distinction  io 
black  and  white,  so  does  truth  to  speech ;  and  therefore  die 
Greeks  did  ri^tly  affirm,  that  tmth  is  the  beginning  of  the 
great  virtue,  that  is,  of  perfection  or  virtue  heroical,"  said  St« 
Clement. 

2»  This  is  true  in  all  regards :  but  the  question  is,  whe^ 
ther  truth  can  be  practised  at  all  times.  For  God  speaks 
truth  because  it  is  his  nature,*  and  he  fears  no  man,  aad  hath 
power  directly  to  bring  all  his  purposes  to  pass :  but  the  af* 
fairs  of  men  are  fall  of  intrigues,  and  their  persona  of  infirm 
mity,  and  their  understandings  of  deception ;  and  they  haver 
ends  to  serve  which  are  just,  and  good,  and  necessary ;  and 
yet  they  cannot  be  served  by  truth,  but  sometimes  by  enxM^ 

t  Lib.  If.  Var.  HUt.  *•  Lib.  6.  d«  Rep.  J  Ctenl.  Alex.  Ub.  6.  cap.  4. 
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tnd  deception.  And  therefore  the  ancients  described  Pan, 
who  was  the  son  of  Mercury,  their  god  of  speedi,  with  the 
upper  part  like  a  man,  and  the  lower  part  like  a  beast,  rough, 
hairj,  and  deformed ;  not  only  to  signify  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  that  truth  is  smooth,  even,  and  beauteous,  and  a  lie  is 
rough,  ugly,  deformed,  and  cloven-footed  (''  quia  mendacii 
multiplex  diyortium,''  says  one),  but  to  represent,  that  in  our 
superior  faculties,  and  our  intercourse  with  the  power  above 
us,  we  must  speak  truth,  but  that  in  our  conversation  with 
men  below,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  by  a  lie  to  advantage 
charity,  by  losing  of  a  truth  to  save  a  life.  Here  then  is  the 
inquiry. 

I.  Whether  it  can  in  any  case  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  i 

II.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  restrictions  and  mental 
reservations,  so  that  what  we  speak,  of  itself  is  false,  but 
joined  to  something  within,  is  truth  ? 

III.  Whether,  and  in  what  cases,  it  is  lawful  to  equivo- 
cate, or  use  words  of  doubtful  signification,  with  a  purpose  to 
deceive,  or  knowing  that  they  will  deceive  i 

IV.  Whether  it  be  lawful,  by  actions  and  pretences  of 
actions,  to  deceive  others  for  any  end ;  and  in  what  cases  it 
is  so. 

Question  I. 

Whether  it  can  in  any  case  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie. 

3.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  do  indefinitely  and  severely  forbid  ly- 
ing. *'  A  righteous  man  hateth  lying  S"  saith  Solomon ;  and 
Agur's  prayer  was,  "Remove  from  me  vanity  and  lies*.*'— 
"  For  the  Lord  will  destroy  them  that  speak  lies  "»."  And  our 
blessed  Saviour  condemns  it  infinitely,  by  declaring  every 
lie  to  be  of  the  devil.  '*  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh 
of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it." — **  Lie  not 
therefore  one  to  another,"  saith  St.  Paul " : — "  For  all  liars 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake,  which  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone  ^*' — Beyond  these  things,  nothing  can  be  said  for 
the  condemnation  of  lying. 

4.  But  then  lying  is  to  be  understood  to  be  something 
said  or  written  to  the  hurt  of  our  neighbour,  which  cannot 

k  ProT.  xiii.  5.  »  xxx.  8.  ■  Psal.  r.  S, 
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be  undersf  ood  otherwise  than  to  differ  from  the  ndind  of  hini 
that  speaks.  **  Mendacium  est  petulanter,  aut  cupiditate 
nocendi,  aliud  loqui^  seu  gestu  significare,  et  aliud  sentire :" 
so  Melanctbon :  "  To  lie  is  to  deceive  our  neighbour  to  his 
hurt."  For  in  this  sense  a  lie  is  naturally  and  intrinsically 
evil ;  that  is,  to  speak  a  lie  to  our  neighbour  is  naturally  eviL 
Not  because  it  is  different  from  an  eternal  truth,  for  every 
thing  that  differs  from  the  eternal  truth,  is  not  therefore  cri- 
minal for  being  spoken,  that  is,  is  not  an  evil  lie :  and  a  man 
may  be  a  liar,  though  he  speaks  that  which  does  not  differ 
from  the  eternal  truth ;  for  sometimes  a  man  may  speak  that 
which  is  truth,  and  yet  be  a  liar  at  the  same  time  in  the  sam6 
thing.  For  he  does  not  speak  truly,  because  the  thing  is 
trup ;  but  he  is  a  liar,  because  he  speaks  it  when  he  thinks 
it  is  false.  That  therefore  is  oot  the  essence  or  formality  of 
a  lie.  "  Vehementer  errant,  qui  tradunt  orationis  esse  pro* 
prium  significare  verum  necessarium,"  said  Scaliger ;  a  man 
may  be  a  true  man,  though  he  do  not  always  speak  truth» 
If  be  intends  to  profit  and  to  instruct,  to  speak  probably  and 
usefully,  to  speak  with  a  purpose  to  do  good  and  to  do  evil, 
though  the  words  have  not  in  them  any  necessary  truth,  yet 
they  may  be  good  words.  Simonides  and  Plato  say  it  is  in- 
justice, and  therefore  evil :  so  does  Cicero  %  and  indeed  so 
does  the  Holy  Scripture,  by  including  our  neighbour's  right 
in  our  speaking  truth ;  it  is  ''  contra  proximum,'*  it  is 
**  against  our  neighbour  ;*'  for  to  himself  no  man  can  lie,  and 
to  God  no  man  can  lie,  unless  he  be  also  an  atheistical  per-t 
son,  and  believes  that  God  knows  nothing  that  is  hidden,  and 
is  so  impious  when  he  says  a  lie.  But  a  lie  is  an  injury  to 
our  neighbour ;  who,  because  he  knows  not  the  secret,  is  to 
be  told  that  in  which  he  is  concerned,  and  he  that  deceives 
him,  abuses  him. 

5.  For  there  is  in  mankind  a  universal  contract  implied 
in  all  their  intercourses,  and  words  being  instituted  to  de- 
clare the  mind,  and  for  no  other  end, — he  that  hears  me  speak, 
hath  a  right  in  justice  to  be  done  him,  that  as  far  as  I  can, 
what  I  speak  be  true ;  for  else  he  by  words  does  not  know 
your  mind,  and  then  as  ^ood,  and  belter,  not  speak  at  all. 
"  Human®  aures  verba  nostra  talia  judicant,  qualia  foria 
sonant.    Divina  vero  judicia  talia  esse  audiunt,  qualia  ex  in- 

•  Offic  lib.  iii. 
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iifaiia  plrofenintur  P/'  Though  God  judges  of  our  wordaJby 
^ehearl^  yet  man  judges  of  the  heart  by  the  words;  and 
therefore  in  justice  we  are  bound  to  speak  so  as  that  our 
neighbour  do  not  lose  his  right,  which  by  our  speaking  we 
give  him  to  the  truth,  that  is  in  our  heart.  And  of  a  lie  thus 
defined,  which  is  injurious  to  our  neighbour  so  long  as  his 
right  to  truth  remains,  it  is  that  St.  Austin^  affirms  it  to  be 
simply  unlawful,  and  that  it  can  in  no  case  be  permitted^ 
''  nisi  forte  regulas  quasdam  daturus  es,  quibus  noverimus 
ubi  op6rteat  mentiri,  ubi  non  oporteat ;"  by  way  of  confidence 
and  irony :  he  condemns  it  all,  *'  unless  peradventure  (says 
l^)i  you  are  able  to  give  us  rules,  when  a  man  may  lie,  and 
when  he  may  nof  .  ''  Quod  non  est  bonum,  nunquam,  erit 
bonam  %"  **  That  which  is  not  innocent  in  itself,  can  never 
be  made  so."  But  *' yitia  non  sunt,  quibus  recte  uti  licet';" 
if  it  can  in  any  case  become  good,  it  is  not  of  its  own  nature 
evil :  so  that  if  a  lie  be  unjust,  it  c^n  never  become  lawful ; 
but  if  it  can  be  separate  from  injustice,  then  it  may  be  inno- 
cent.   Here  then  I  consider, 

6.  This  right  though  it  be  regularly,  and  commonly  be- 
longing to  all  men,  yet  it  may  be  taken  away  by  a  superior 
right  supervening;  or  it  may  be  lost,  or  it  may  be  hindered^ 
or  it  may  cease  upon  a  greater  reason. 

7.  (1.)  Therefore  upon  this  account,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
children  of  Israel  to  borrow  jewels  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
supposes  a  promise  of  restitution,  though  they  intended  not 
to  pay  them  back  again :  God  gave  them  commandment  so 
to  spoil  thpm,  and  the  Egyptians  were  divested  of  their 
rights,  and  were  to  be  used  like  enemies. 

8*  (2.)  It  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  children  or  to  madmen^ 
because  they,  having  no  powers  of  judging,  have  no  right  to 
.truth :  but  then  the  lie  must  be  charitable  and  useful ;  be^ 
cause  they  are  defended  by  the  laws  from  injury,  and  there- 
fore must  not  have  a  lie  told  them,  that  can  do  them  mi^* 
jchief.  So  that  if  a  lie  be  told>  it  must  be  such  as  is  for  their 
^ood ;  for  though  they  have  no  right  to  truth,  yet  they  have 
right  to  defence  and  immunity :  and  an  injurious  lie  told  to 
a  child  or  madman  is  a  sin,  not  because  it  deceives  him,  but 
because  it  deceives  him'  to  his  prejudice.    Quintilian,  the 

P  S.  Gregor.  lib.  tS,  Moral,  cap.  7.  4  Bpift.  B.  ad  Hieron. 

'  Enrip.  in  Ph«oiu.  !  Laetoot^  6.  Instit.  16. 
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grefit  master  of  children,  says,  "  Utilitatis  eorum  gratia  maka 
fingimus,"  "  We  feign  many  things  to  affright  or  alloie 
children  to  good/'  and  from  evil  respectively.    And  so  do 
physicians  to  their  patients,  abasing  the  fancies  of  hypochon- 
driacal and  disordered  persons  into  a  will  of  being  cured. 
Some  will  do  nothing  without  a  warrant ;  others  are  impa- 
tient of  your  converse,  unless  you  seem  to  believe  them :  and 
physicians  can  never  apply  their  remedies,  unless  they  pre- 
tend vrarrants,  or  compliances,  and  use  little  arts  of  wit  and 
cozenage.    This  and  the  like  were  so  usual,  so  permitted  to 
physicians,  that  it  grew  to  a  proverb,  "  Mentirisutmedicus;** 
>  which  yet  was  always  to  be  understood  in  the  way  of  cha- 
rity, and  with  honour  to  the  profession.    But  this  any  phy- 
sician may  not  do,  that  is,  not  to  every  patient:  for  if  the 
man  be  wise  and  can  choose  and  can  consider,  he  may  not 
be  cozened  into  his  cure  by  the  telling  of  a  lie,  because  he  is 
capable  of  reason,  and  therefore  may  choose  what  he  bath 
a  mind  to,  and  therefore  to  cozen  him  is  to  injure  him ;  and 
no  man  must  commit  a  sin  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  man 
against  his  will.    And  thus  also  in  the  case  of  children: 
their  tutors  or  parents  may  not  tell  them  every  lie ;  they  may 
Aotteach  them  lies  and  make  them  confident  in  vanities; 
but  for  their  good,  govern  them  as  they  can  be  governed* 
**  Ut  puerornm  eetas  improvida  ludificetur*;''  All  the  world 
consents,  when  it  is  for  their  improvement.    And  to  this  is 
deduced  the  permission  of  inventing  a  witty  fable,  or  telling 
a  false  story,  to  gain  ground  upon  him  that  believes  a  false 
opinion,  and  cannot  any  other  way  so  easily  be  confuted. 
Thus  when  two  Eutychian  bishops  *,  who  believing  that  the 
two  natures  of  Christ  made  but  one,  did  consequently  believe 
that  the  divinity  did  die  as  well  as  the  humanity  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  came  to  the  court  of  a  Saracen  prince,  he  pre- 
tended great  sorrow  and  consternation  of  mind  at  the  receipt 
of  some  letters;  into  the  contents  whereof  when  they  with 
some  curiosity  inquired,  the  prince  with  a  seeming  great  sor- 
row, told  them  he  had  received  certain  intelligence  that  the 
archangel  Crabriel  was  dead.    They  to  comfort  him  told  him 
certainly  it  could  not  be  true ;  and  for  their  parts  they  did 
believe  it  to  be  impossible.    '  O  fathers,'  said  the  prince, 
'  you  do  not  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  an  archangel 

Lncret.  i.  938.  BkhsUdl,  pag.  39.  ■  Niceph.  16.  cap.  35. 
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Bhould,  when  you  affirm  that  the  divinity  did  die/  Sych  a 
fiction  as  this  no  wise  man  reproves ;  it  is  but  like  the  sup^ 
posing  a  false  proposition  in  disputation,  that  upon  that  false 
supposition  a  true  conclusion  may  be  erected. 

9.  (3.)  It  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  our  neighbour  by  con- 
sent, provided  the  end  be  innocent  or  pious.  Thus  St.  Chry- 
sostom  and  St.  Jerome  say  that  St.  Peter  suffered  himself  to 
be  reproved  by  St.  Paul  before  the  gentiles  for  too  much 
compliance  with  the  Jews :  not  that  he  did  it  seriously,  but 
KCR"^  ohcovofitav,  he  acted  a  part  by  consent  to  establish  Chris- 
tian liberty  amongst  the  gentiles.  I  do  not  consent  to  th^ 
instance^  because  St.  Paul  tells  it  to  the  Galatians  as  a  solemn 
story  and  a  direct  narrative,  adding  withal  dogmatically,  that 
St. Peter  was  to  be  blamed:  but  the  instance  will  serve  rightly 
to  illustrate  this  limitation  of  the  rule.  But  thus  the  parties 
in  a  war  may  write  exactly  contrary  to  the  truth ;  when  they 
are  understood  to  what  purpose,  and  when  it  is  by  consent. 
Because  he  who  hath  the  right  to  truth,  hath  quitted  it,  and 
his  communication  does  serve  the  ends  of  society  well  enough^ 
and  his  words,  though  they  are  not  agreeable  to  hts  ordinary 
mind,  yet  they  are  made  to  be  so  by  particular  institution 
and  design*  Thus^  in  besieged  places,  they  write  letters  of 
confidence  and  great  ostentation  of  the  strengths^  which  they 
have  not;  when  their  parties  have  consented,  that  they  should 
do  so  for  their  just  advantages. 

10.  (4.)  To  tell  a  lie  for  charity,  to  save  a  man's  life,  the 
life  of  a  friend,  of  a  husband,  of  a  prince,  of  a  useful  and  a 
public  person, — ^hath  not  only  been  done  in  all  times,  but 
commended  by  great  and  wise  and  good  men.  Ov  vifiMi^ 
Kol  i^^Soc  vn-ip  i^x^^  ayopeCuv,  "  To  tell  a  lie  to  save  a  life  is 
no  harm,''  said  old  Pisander  \  Thus  the  Egryptian  midwives 
are  commended,  because  by  their  lie  they  saved  the  Israel-* 
itish  infants :  ''  O  magnum  humanitatis  ingenium !  O  pium 
pro  salute  mendacium  T'  says  St.  Austin  of  them :  "  It  was 
an  excellent  invention  of  kindness,  and  a  pious  lie  for  the 
safety  of  the  innocents :''  and  St»  Ambrose  and  St.  Jerome 
commend  them  so,  that  they  supposed  them  to  receive  eterr 
nal  rewards.  The  same  was  the  case  of  Rahab ;  to  whom,  it 
should  seem  that  Phinehas,  who  was  one  of  the  spies,  had 
given  instruction  and  made  in  her  fair  dispositions  to  tell  a  lie 

*  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  IS.  line  9.  (Bqod,  p.  79.) 
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for  their  concealment.  For  when  she  had  hidden  Caletr^ 
Phinehas  said  to  her,  **  *  Ego  sum  sacerdos.'  Sacerdot«» 
▼ero,  qaippe  angelorum  similes,  si  volant,  aspectabiles  sunt; 
si  nolunt,  non  cemuntnr."  But  she  made  no  nse  of  that,  bat 
aaid  directly  they  were  gone  away.  Concerning  which  lie 
of  hers  St.  Chrysostom^  cries  out^^O  kmXov  ^rc^Sovcy  &  koXov 
SSkov,  oi  irpoSi&dfroc  ra  dua,  iXXi,  ^vXch-rovroc  t^  cwrf- 
fiaav,  **  O  excellent  lie !  O  worthy  deceit  of  her  that  did  not 
betray  the  divine  persons,  bnt  did  retain  piety  .^'  Thus  we 
find  St.  Felix'  telling  a  lie  to  save  his  life  from  the  heathen 
inquisitors, 

Pelioem  titit  iapietes  ■ 

PtUoMiqM  Tognt,  Felix  abi  eenilar :  et  mb 
Gtrailor  ipie,  nae  ipM  tit  Mt,  oaai  lit  prope,  loBfa  Mi. 
— ^—  penaotit  et  ipse  brentif 
CoMiliiim  Chrifti»  rideBsqoe  rogaAlibu  infit» 
« NeMio  PetiocB  qnaa  quwiUt :'  ilieet  illi 
PnBtOTeoat  ipsuB ;  diioadit  tt  Ule  pklca, 
UladeDte  osdm  Dobido  fnutrmtos  hiutos. 

They  asked  where  Felix  was;  himself  answered,  that  'he 
knew  not  Felix  whom  they  looked  for :'  and  yet  no  man  finds 
fault  with  this  escape.  "  Deceptio  et  mendacium  semper 
alias  mala  res,  tunc  tantum  sunt  usui  quando  pro  remedio 
sunt  amicis  curandis,  aut  ad  vitandum  apud  hostes  peri- 
cnlum ;"  they  are  the  words  of  Celsus  in  Origen :  '*  A  lie  is 
otherwise  evil,  only  it  is  then  useful  when  it  is  for  remedy  to 
cure  the  evils  of  our  friends,  or  to  avoid  the  evils  from  our 
enemies.*'  The  same  almost  with  the  expression  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus',  who  allows  ^ic^Scodot  cv  d^rairc/ac  fi^i  **  ^  ^^ 
when  it  is  a-  remedy.''  So  Lucian*^  amongst  the  heathens, 
"  Qui,  cum  usus  postulat,  mentinntur,  venia  nimirum  hi,  imo 
aude  plerique  eorum  digni  sunt;  quicunque  vel  hostes  fefd* 
lerunt,  vel  ad  salutem  tali  quopiam  pharmaco  usi  sunt  in 
necessitatibus ;"  "  Tley  are  not  only  to  be  excused  or  par- 
doned, but  to  be  commended,  that  lie,  when  they  use  it  as  a 
remedy  or  a  medicine  in  the  danger  or  necessities  of  our 
friends ;"  where  also  the  scholiast  does  allow  an  officious  lie. 
So  we  must  use  a  lie,  says  Cas8ian%  "  quasi  natora  ei  insit 

f  Homil.  5.  de  Pamltent  «  Netali.  5.  S.  Felieii.  •  To  FliilopK*. 

^  The  original  words  ere,  ItyyvAfMnQ  tuymfmn  •urd  yt  fubJm  mmi  hrmmv  vtfip 
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Mlebori,"  **  as  a  man  uses  hellebore :''  and  he  commends 
;  Archebius  for  deceiying  some  persons  with  a  charitable  lie. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  if  Pliny*'  commends  Arria  the  wife 
of  Ceecina  PsBtus  for  so  often  lying  to  her  sick  husband  in  the 
concealment  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  boy;  which  she 
.therefore  hid,  lest  the  grief  should  extinguish  her  husband* 
In  short,  St.  Austin*  says^  that  all  the  philosophers,  as  Plato^ 
Xenophon,  Lucian,  the  lawyers,  the  physicians,  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  theologues,  did  affirm  that  it  was  sometimes  lawful 
.to  tell  a  lie :  that  is,  when  it  did  good  and  no  evil :  T&  yap 
iyaO^v  Kpiirr6v  lari  t5c  dXtiOdoQ,  said  Proclus,  "  For  charity 
is  better  than  truth,''  and  to  save  a  man's  life  is  better  than  a 
true  story.  The  archbishop  of  Tyre  (as  I  remember)  tells  a 
story,  that  a  malicious  Saracen  had  secretly  defiled  one  of 
the  mosques,  or  places  of  worship,  which  the  Turks  have  in 
Jerusalem.  The  fact  was  imputed  to  the  Christians,  who 
generally  denying  it,  but  having  no  credit  with  their  ene- 
mies, were  all  presently  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Amongst  them  there  was  a  young  man  pious  and  noble,  who 
seeing  all  his  brethren  in  a  sad  condition,  and  himself  equally 
involved,  by  an  officious  and  charitable  lie,  took  the  fact  upon 
himself,  and  confessed  himself  alone  to  be  the  doer  of  it,  and 
that  the  rest  knew  nothing  of  it*  Himself  indeed  was  put  to 
death  with  exquisite  torments,  but  he  saved  the  lives  of  all 
the  rest ;  who,  I  doubt  not,  believed  that  young  man  to  have 
in  heaven,  a  great  reward  for  his  piety,  and  no  reproof 
for  his  innocent  and  pious  lie ;  for  in  memory  of  this  noble 
act,  the  Christians,  in  Jerusalem,  once  a  year,  marched  with 
palms  in  their  hands  into  the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  that  deliverance. 

11.  (5.)  Now  this  may  be  better  admitted,  in  case  the 
charitable  lie  be  told  to  him  to  whom  the  good  accrues ;  for 
then  there  is  a  leave  justly  presumed ;  and  he  that  receives  the 
good,  is  willing  to  receive  it  with  the  loss  of  a  useless  or 
hurtful  truth,  and  therefore  there  is  no  injustice  done :  asi  he 
that  takes  his  neighbour's  goods,  for  which  he  hath  reason  to 
believe  his  neighbour  willing,  is  no  thief,  nor  the  other  a  de« 
ceiver.  *Airarf  fsiv,  airaTfwv  Si  ovk  corcv*  ov  yap  rikog  Ix^c 
rifv  airariyv  rov  voaovvrog,  itXXa  riiv  eriMmiplav,  says  Andronicufi 
nhodius ;  *'  He  does  indeed  deceive,  but  he  is  no  deceiver ; 

'  Lib.  5.  Eput.  16.  Gierig.  Tol.  1.  p«;.  t76.  f  Qiuett  68.  in  LoTit* 
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because  not  tbe  cozening  but  the  curing  of  his  friend  is  the 
purpose  of  his  false  aflinnatiye/* — And  to  this  we  suppose 
that  every  man  is  willing  enough,  and  therefore  not  at  all  in- 
jured. And  this  reason  was  good  in  such  charitable  decep* 
tions,  which  are  by  implicit  consent  or  leave  justly  presumed*: 
BO  Darius  Hystaspes  in  Herodotus, ''  Ubi  expedit  mendacium 
dicere,  dicatnr :  nam  idem  optamus,  et  qui  mendacium  dici- 
mus,  et  qui  veritatem.'* — Every  man  is  willing  enough  to  be 
deceived  into  his  own  advantage ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  so^ 
in  such  things  where  the  man  is  willing  to  receive  advantage, 
there  is  no  harm  done,  if  he  be  deceived  that  he  may  not  be 
undone.  He  that  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  is  willing  enough 
to  be  pulled  out  of  the  water,  though  by  the  ears,  or  the  hair 
of  his  head;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  so  in  the  present 
affair.  "  Mendacium  nemini  noxinm,  sed  alicui  commodum, 
honestum  esse,"  said  Bishop  Heliodorus,  in  his  Fair  Ethio- 
pian. He  was  indeed  then  writing  a  romance,  by  which  he 
intended  to  do  good  and  no  harm,  and  therefore  believed  him- 
self innocent.  Upon  this  account  the  apologues  or  fables  of 
iEsop,  the  parables  of  wise  men,  and  their  dark  sayings,  the 
cases  which  lawyers  put,  and  the  fictions  of  law,  have  their 
justification,  ''  Et  prodesse  solent,  et  delectare'* — ^They  hurt 
no  man,  and  do  good  to  every  man  ;  **  they  do  him  profit, 
and  they  do  him  pleasure." 

Ent  ia  immMtuD  faeonda  lioentia  ▼■tarn  \ 
OliUgat  hiitoricm  nee  lu  verba  fide  ^ 

Poets  do  intend  to  teach,  not  to  deceive,  in  their  fictions,  and 
therefore  are  allowed. 

12.  (6.)  But  if  tbe  lie  be  told  to  another  for  the  preser^ 
vation  not  of  himself,  but  of  a  third  person,  then  the  case 
is  more  difficult,  for  here  is  no  presumptive  leave,  but  it  is 
against  the  mind  of  tbe  inquirer.  Now  concerning  this^ 
though  it  be  allowed  by  very  many  of  the  ancient  doctors  of 
the  church,  and  by  the  wisest  among  the  heathens,  and  hath 
in  it  a  very  great  charity  :  yet  I  cannot  see  sufficient  cause 
to  aUow  it. 

''  It  is  at  no  hand  good  to  tell  a  lie :  but  when  a  truth  brings 

*  Ovid.  EleK.iii.  12.  41.  Mitsoherl.  vol.  t.  HK*  <0«. 
t  Sophocl.  ia  Creusa.  Stob.  Floril.  tit  12.  pag.  79; 
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an  intolerable  eyil»  it  is  pard6nable,  but  not  commendable ;" 
80  the  Greek  tragedy :  because  it  is  of  itself  evil  to  lie  to  our 
neighboor.  Not  that  every  false  proposition,  spoken  know- 
^Agly*  iB  a  sin;  but  if  it  be  spoken  to  deceive,  and  not  to 
profit,  it  is  spoken  to  the  injury  of  him  that  hears^  and  is  a 
MO,  because  it  is  unjust,  and  therefore  not  to  be  done  for  any 
good ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  instance,  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
angry  at  them  who  intimated,  that  he  told  a  lie  for  a  good 
end ;  it  may  not  be  done,  when  to  do  it  is  unjust  or  injurious. 
I  approve  therefore  the  opinion  of  St.  Austin  \  I  am  sure 
it  was  one  of  his  opinions,  for  in  this  question  he  had  more 
than  one :  ''  Duo  sunt  genera  mendaciorum,  in  quibus  non 
est  magna  culpa,  sed  tamen  non  sunt  sine  culpa ;"  *'  There 
are  two  sorts  of  lies  which  have  in  them  no  great  fault,  but 
yet  they  are  not  innocent:  the  one  is  to  lie  in  jest :  which  is 
therefore  not  pernicious,  because  it  does  not  deceive,  for  it 
is  tdken  but  for  a  jest :  the  other  is  to  lie  for  the  good  of  our 
neighbour ;  which  therefore  is  the  less,  because  it  hath  some- 
thing in  it  of  good  will." — And  TertuUian '  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  who  reckons  '  necessitate  mentiri,'  '  to  lie  in  the 
time  of  need,'  amongst  the  sins  of  daily  incursion,  or  of  an 
unavoidable  infirmity.  And  St.  Austin  discourses  it  very 
well ;  ^*  When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  good  man  may  lie  or  no, 
we  ask  not  after  him  that  belongs  to  Egypt,  to  Jericho,  or  to 
Babylon,  or  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  which  is  in  bondage 
with  her  children:  but  what  is  his  office  that  belongs  to  the 
mother  of  us  all,  that  city  that  is  from  above  i  and  then  we 
answer,  that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth :  but  concerning  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city,  it  is  written,  that  a  lie  was  not  found  in 
their  mouths ''."  So  that,  upon  this  account,  all  those  exam- 
ples recorded  in  Scripture,  of  great  persons  telling  a  lie  in 
the  time  of  the  danger  of  themselves  or  others  is  no  warrant, 
no  argument  of  the  lawfulness  of  it;  for  they  were  under  a 
looser  law,  but  we  under  a  more  perfect  and  more  excellent: 
and  yet  they  did  not  do  well ;  and  if  we  imitate  them  we  do 
worse. 

13.  And  therefore,  we  find  great  examples  of  Christians 
and  of  heathens,  whose  charity  was  not  cold,  but  their  love 
of  truth  and  righteousness  was  much  warmer  than  in  the  for*^ 

^  Caul.  23.  qo.  2.  o.  Ncqais.  '  Lib.  de  Pudioit. 

^  J>9  M«ndacio,  ad  Coastatiom. 
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mer  examples.  St.  Austin '  telb  of  Firmira  bishop  of  Tia«* 
gasta,  that  when  one,  who  by  e^il  chance  had  killed  a  man, 
fled  to  him  to  be  concealed  from  the  avengers  of  blood ;  to 
the  inquirers  he  answered/'  Nee  mentiri  se  posse,  nee  homi- 
nem  prodere/'  ''  He  could  neither  lie,  nor  yet  betray  the 
man." — For  which  answer  and  refusal  the  bishop  being 
brought  before  the  emperor,  as  a  reward  both  of  his  charity 
and  his  truth,  he  obtained  pardon  for  the  man.  And  it  was 
a  great  thing  which  Probus  tells  of  Epaminondas,  and  Plu- 
tarch of  Aristides,  that  they  were  so  great  and  severe  lovers  of 
truth,  that  they  would  not  lie  so  much  as  in  jest.  Indeed 
that  was  very  well :  and  it  is  of  greater  obligation  to  Chris* 
tians,  to  whom  not  only  purity  and  simplicity,  ingenuity  and 
sincerity,  are  commanded,  but  all  vain  talking  is  forbidden. 
But  the  case  is  not  so  clear  in  the  matter  of  difference,  when 
it  happens  between  a  great  charity  and  an  unconceming 
truth.  For  who  would  not  save  his  fitther's  life,  or  the  life 
of  his  king,  or  of  a  good  bishop  and  a  guide  of  souls,  at  the 
charge  of  a  harmless  lie,  from  the  rage  of  persecutors  and  ty- 
rants ?  Qod  iiideed  in  his  providence  hath  so  ordered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  that  these  cases  seldom  happen :  but  when 
any  man  is  surprised  or  tried,  unless  he  be  sure,  that  it  is  in 
that  case  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie,  he  may  be  sure  it  is  a  very  great 
sin  to  betray  his  prince  or  prelate,  his  father  or  his  friend; 
Every  man,  in  that  case,  would  dispute  hardly,  rather  than 
give  up  a  good  man  to  death.  And  if  it  be  come  to  a  dispute, 
and  that  it  be  doubtful  on  either  hand  whether  the  lie  in  that 
case,  or  whether  the  betrayiug  the  man  to  death,  be  the  sin, 
— it  is  the  safer  way  to  determine  for  the  charity  than  for  the 
veracity;  because  in  case  it  be  a  sin  to  give  him  up,  it  is 
a  much  greater  sin  than  to  tell  such  a  lie :  and  then  comes 
in  the  rule, ''  Caret  peccato,  quod  ex  duobus  minus  est.'*  The 
lie  is  the  less  evil ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  sin,  when  it  is  cho* 
sen  to  avoid  that,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  is  the  greater. 
But  this  is  upon  supposition,  that  the  case  is  doubtful.  To 
which  also  must  be  added,  that  it  must  also  suppose,  that  it 
is  just  to  save  the  man,  or  that  we  think  it  so  :  for  to  rescue 
a  malefactor,  a  bandit,  a  fugitive  of  law,  hath  in  it  no  such 
obligation.  But  if  it  be  just  that  the  man  be  saved,  that  is 
a  higher  justice  than  the  obligation  of  telling  truth  to  the 

\  lib.  dt  Mendac.  wp.  1$, 
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persecutor ;  to  whom  it  is  as  great  charity,  if  from  him  ^re 
take  the  power  of  doing  evil,  as  it  is  justice  to  rescue  the  in- 
nocent. NowthiSy  and  the  opinion  of  so  many  great  men 
that  allow  it,  and  the  faTOurable  nature  of  the  case,  are  enough 
at  least  to  make  this  matter  probable ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubt 
it  is  enough  to  establish  it :  the  question  being  uncertain,  is 
enough  to  make  the  practice  certain. 

And  indeed,  if  we  consider  things  without  the  prejudice 
of  easy  and  popular  opinions,  though  it  be  said,  that  to  tell 
truth  is  an  act  of  justice ;  yet  this  is  not  true  in  all  proposi- 
tions, but  in  such  truths  only,  which  concern  a  man  for  some 
real  good  to  him,  or  for  some  imaginary  good  which  hath  no 
real  evil.  But  when  the  telling  of  a  truth  will  certainly  be 
the  cause  of  evil  to  a  man,  though  he  have  right  to  truth,  yet 
it  must  not  be  given  to  him  to  his  harm  :  it  is  like  the  giving 
to  a  madman  his  own  sword  ;  you  had  better  give  him  a 
wooden  dagger,  though  the  other  be  his  own.  But  in  an  un- 
conceming  truth  what  interest  can  any  man  have  that  is  worth 
preserving  i  What  wrong  is  done  to  me  if  I  be  told  that 
Alexander  died  upon  the  floor,  and  not  upon  a  feather-bed  i 
or  that  Pittacus's  wife  hurt  her  fingers,  when  she  threw 
down  the  table  of  meat  before  her  husband's  friends  ?  Truth 
is  justice  when  it  does  good,  when  it  serves  the  end  of  wis- 
dom, or  advantage,  or  real  pleasure,  or  something  that  ought 
or  may  be  desired ;  and  every  truth  is  no  more  justice,  than 
every  restitution  of  a  straw  to  the  right  owner  is  a  duty.  "  Be 
not  over-righteous,"  says  Solomon.  In  these  things,  there 
is  no  question  but  the  pretences  of  little  justice  ought  to 
serve  the  great  efbd*  of  charity ;  and  much  rather  if  the  truth 
will  do  no  good  and  will  do  hurt  to  him  that  inquires,  and 
more  to  him  who  is  inquired  after.  The  persecutor  hath  a 
right  to  truth,  but  no  right  to  be  undone  ;  and  therefore  he 
is  not  wronged  by  that  lie  that  saves  him  harmless  in  some 
measure,  and  his  brother  in  more ;  and  if  he  be  not  wronged, 
then  no  man  is  :  and  then  the  lie  that  so  well  serves  charity, 
is  not  against  justice ;  and  unless  every  lie  be  intrinsically 
evil  and  malicious,  it  hath  in  such  cases  no  irregularity.  And 
if  it  be  objected,  that '  we  must  not  tell  a  lie  for  Ood,  there- 
fore much  less  for  our  brother ;'  I  answer,  that  it  does  not 
follow :  for  God  needs  not  a  lie,  but  our  brother  does  :  and 
besides  this,  there  can  no  service  be  pretended  to  be  done 
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to  God  by  a  lie,  but  it  must  be  in  the  matter  of  justice  or 
iigion,  in  both  which  cases  a  lie  is  neither  to  be  told  for  God 
nor  our  brother;  but  a  real  service  may  be  done  for  our 
brother  by  such  a  lie,  as  sins  neither  against  justice  nor  reli* 
gion ;  in  which  case  only  I  say  it  may  seem  to  be  allowable. 

14.  But  then  from  these  premises  the  truth  in  the  in» 
stance  of  the  rule  is  established ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
guilty  prisoner  to  say '  Not  guilty/  when  he  is  justly  interro- 
gated. ^'  Christianum  non  mentiri,  etiamsi  moriatur  ex  tor* 
mentis,"  said  Clemens  Alexandrinus  "^ ;  ''  A  Christian  will 
not  lie,  though  to  escape  death  with  torments  :*'  for  the  law 
Bays,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  kill  \*  and  the  law  says,"  Thou  shalt 
not  lie ;''  but  the  law  itself  does  sometimes  kill,  but  the  law 
does  never  lie*  For  although  it  be  said,  that  no  man  is  bound 
to  accuse  himself,  and  indeed  the  laws  of  man  do  not  tie  him 
to  do  it :  yet  this  hinders  not  the  conclusion  in  this  case  ; 
for  in  the  present  case  the  man  is  accused  already,  and  he  is 
not  called  to  be  his  own  accuser,  but  to  confess  the  fiict  if  he 
be  justly  accused  by  the  law  :  for  why  does  the  judge  ask, 
but  to  be  answered  truly  ?  For  there  being  three  ways  in  law 
of  proceeding  to  definitive  sentence,  1.  The  notoriety  of  the 
fact;  2.  The  conviction  of  witnesses;  and,  3.  The  confession  of 
the  party ;  in  the  destitution  of  the  first,  to  prevent  the  trou- 
ble of  the  second,  the  law  interrogates  concerning  the  third  i 
and  it  is  as  in  the  case  of  Joshua  and  Achan,  "  My  son,  give 
glory  nnto  the  Lord,  and  confess  thy  fault."  It  is  true,  it  is  a 
frvourable  case ;  and  when  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  -he  hath 
brought  himself  into  an  evil  necessity  :  but  there  is  no  excus* 
ing  of  a  false  denial,  but  it  is  certainly  criminal ;  and  nothing 
can  excuse  it,  unless  the  law  should  give  leave  to  such  per- 
sons to  say  what  they  would,  which  cannot  be  supposed  in 
any  good  government ;  for  then  trials  of  criminal  causes  be«- 
tween  the  judge  and  the  thief  would  be  like  a  match  at  fen^ 
cing,  and  it  is  infinitely  confuted  by  those  laws,  which  use  to 
examine  by  scourgings  or  torture :  which  whether  it  be  law* 
ful  or  unlawful,  I  do  not  here  determine,  but  I  affirm  it  to  be  a 
great  testimony,  that  laws  do  not  love  to  be  played  withal, 
but  when  they  ask  soberly,  intend  to  be  answered  truly. 

This  is  abo  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  advocates,  who 
in  a  good  cause,  must  not  use  evil  arts.    For  we  must  not 
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tell  a  lie  for  God,  and  therefore  not  for  the  Interest  of  any 
moral  virtue,  nor  for  the  defence  of  righteousness ;  for  a  cavil 
or  an  injurious  lie,  is  out  of  the  way  to  justice,  and  shemust 
not  be  directly  wronged  that  she  may  be  indirectly  righted. 
In  the  civil  law  it  is  permitted,  that  to  avoid  abuses  and  the 
injurious  craft  of  the  opposite  party,  the  advocate  of  the 
right  may  use  all  arts  that  are  not  lies  and  falsity :  ^'  Nee  vide- 
tur  dolo  fecisse  qui  fraudeiU  excluserit,"  says  the  law  \  He 
may  be  overthrown  by  art,  so  he  be  not  by  that  which  is 
false:  "sic  ars  deluditur  arte/'  But  in  the  case  which  the 
lawyers  out  of  Baldus  put,  the  question  is  evident.  Agricola 
borrows  of  Sempronius  five  hundred  pounds,  and  pays  hioi 
at  the  day,  but  without  witness  :  Sempronius  sues  him  for 
the  money :  Agricola  owes  him  none,  but  cannot  prove  the 
payment ;  but  yet  may  not,  when  he  is  particularly  inter-* 
rogated,  to  save  himself  from  injury,  deny  that  ever  he  re- 
ceived any*  He  must  confess  the  truth,  though  he  pay  the 
money  again.  Covaruvias  affirms,  that  he  may,  in  this  case, 
lawfully  deny  that  ever  he  received  any ;  because  he  is  not 
indebted,  he  received  none  that  remains  in  his  hand :  and  to 
other  purposes  the  judge  cannot  question  him;  and  if  he 
does  he  is  unjust,  and  therefore  Agricola  is  not  tied  to  an- 
swer rightly.  But  this  is  not  well  said  nor  well  considered. 
For  the  judge  being  competent  may  require  him  to  answer ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  question  is  not  to  know  whether 
Agricola  had  paid  the  money,  yea  or  no ;  but  whether  he 
borrowed  it,  for  if  he  did,  thie  judge  is  afterward  to  inquire 
concerning  the  payment:  and  as  Sempronius  was  tied  to 
prove  that,  so  is  Agricola  tied  to  prove  this ;  and  a  lie  is  not 
to  be  confuted  by  a  lie,  nor  the  error  of  Agricola  in  not  tak- 
ing witnesses,  or  an  acquittance  to  be  supplied  by  a  direct 
denial  of  a  truth.  But  if  Sempronius  had  lent  Agricola 
five  hundred  pounds,  whereof  he  hath  received  two  hundred 
pounds,  if  the  judge  ask  whether  he  owes  him  that  sum  which 
Sempronius  demands,  he  may  indefinitely  and  without  more 
punctuality  deny  the  debt,  that  is,  of  five  hundred  pounds^ 
saying  that  he  owes  it  not :  and  if  the  law  be  such  that  the 
confession  of  one  part  entitles  him  to  the  whole,  he  may  deny 
the  whole  to  be  due,  in  case  he  hath  paid  a  part.  But  with 
these  two  cautions,  1.  That  if  he  be  asked  concerning  a  part^ 

*  L.  Compat.  Stot.  Tilio,  AT.  de  Lfgftt.  Scouado. 
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he  answer  to  that  as  justly  as  he  answers  to  the  whole;  2. 
That  he  do  not  make  use  of  this  subterfuge  to  defraud  Sem- 
prouius  of  what  is  due  debt,  but  only  to  defend  himself  from 
the  undue  demand.    These  cautions  being  obserred,  he  hath 
liberty  so  to  defend  his  cause,  because  "  majori  summie  ne- 
gative prolatsd  minorem  nee  naturaliter  nee  civiliter  inesse/' 
say  the  lawyers.    A  man  by  denying  the  whole,  does  not 
deny  the  part,  though  he  that  affirms  the  ^ole,  affirms  the 
part ;  and  therefore  this  defence  is  just  because  it  is  true. 
But  now  if  in  a  just  cause  the  advocate  or  party  may  not 
tell  a  lie ;  I  conclude  that  much  less  may  he  do  it  in  an  un- 
just cause,  and  for  the  defence  of  wrong.    But '  much  less/ 
signifies  nothing,  for  it  may  not  at  all  be  done  in  either;  and 
in  pure  perfect  negatives  tJiere  can  be  no  degrees.    But  in 
'artifices  and  crafty  intercourses  there  is  some  difierence: 
these  may  be  used  to  defend  a  just  cause  that  can  no  other 
way  be  defended  ;  but  they  may  not  be  used  to  promote  aa 
evil  cause ;  because  they  of  themselves,  though  they  be  in- 
diflferent,  yet  not  serving  a  good  end  but  an  evil,  do  there- 
fore become  evil.    And  therefore  the  Greek  that  denied  the 
^  depositum'  of  his  friend,  and  ofiered  to  swear  at  the  altar 
that  he  had  restored  it  already^  did  not  preservehis  conscience 
and  his  oath,  by  desiring  his  friend  to  hold  the  staff  in  which 
he  had  secretly  conveyed  the  money.  It  is  true,  he  delivered 
it  into  his  hand,  desiring  that  he  would  hold  it  till  he  had 
sworn ;  but  that  artifice  was  a  plain  cozenage,  and  it  was 
prettily  discovered :  for  the  injured  person  in  indignation  at 
the  peijury,  smote  the  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  broke  it, 
and  espied  the  money.    But  that  made  all  right  indeed, 
though  against  the  intention  of  the  perjury.     Such-like  arts 
as  these  must  not  be  used  to  do  a  mischief;  if  they  do  cha- 
rity and  justice, — though  they  have  not  something  to  legi- 
timate them,  they  have  very  much  to  excuse  them. 

15.  (7.)  It  is  lawful  to  do  otherwise  than  we  have  said, 
when  the  doing  is  better  than  the  saying :  if  the  saying  were 
ill,  there  is  no  scruple  of  it ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  but 
the  saying  is  to  be  repented  of:  not  that  the  saying  was  a 
lie,  for  there  is  no  way  of  making  it  good  but  by  causing 
it  to  pass  into  a  lie,  that  is,  into  vanity  and  nothing.  But 
then,  if  the  saying  be  less  good,  and  Uie  deed  be  contrary, 
and  yet  much  better,  the  truth  is  not  so  much  as  the  bounty ; 
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and  there  is  bo  injustice  in  the  lie,  becftuse  there  is  charity 
in  thQ  action,  and  a  sufficient  leave  presomed  to  be  given  by 
him  that  is  concerned.  Thus  the  emperor  that  said  he  would 
cut  off  every  one  that  pissed  against  the  wall,  being  after^ 
ward  appeased  and  persuaded  to  mercy  towards  them  that 
.had  done  amiss,  he  expounded  his  words  concerning  dogs, 
and  caused  all  the  dogs  in  the  town  to  be  killed.  No  man 
here  was  injured^  and  it  had  been  an  importune  adhering  to 
a  truth,  and  a  cruel  verification  of  his  word,  to  have  pre- 
ferred his  word  before  the  lives  of  so  many  citizens. 

16.  (8.)  It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  our  fame; 
but  we  must  rather  accuse  ourselves  than  tell  a  lie,  or  com- 
mit any  other  sin.  "  Nemo  tenetur  infamare  se/'  is  a  rule 
universally  admitted  amongst  the  casuists;  "No  man  is 
bound  to  discover  his  own  shame."  And  upon  this  account, 
they  give  leave  to  men  to  hide  their  sin,  to  leave  their  repent- 
ance imperfect,  to  tell  a  lie,  to  hazard  the  not  doing  of  a 
known  duty,  to  injure  innocent  persons.  Thus  when  a  man 
hath  stolen  goods,  he  is  bound  to  restore,  but  not  if  it  can- 
not be  done  without  discovering  his  person,  because  no  man 
is  bound  to  disgrace  himself.  If  an  adulteress  hath  some 
children  by  her  husband,  others  secretly  by  a  stranger,  she 
is  bound  not  to  suffer  the  legitimate  to  be  injured  by  provi- 
sions for  the  other :  this  is  true  :  but  if  she  cannot  prevent 
the  injury  to  the  legitimate  without  discovering  herself  to 
her  husband,  *'  non  tenetur,"  *'  she  is  not  bound*'  to  defame 
herself.  If  her  husband  examine  her  concerning  it,  she  may 
hold  her  peace :  but  if  that  increases  the  suspicion,  she  hath 
no  way  to  escape  but  by  denying  it ;  for  she  is  not  obliged 
to  betray  or  accuse  herself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ca- 
nonists and  masters  of  conscience  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
which,  as  yet,  are  almost  all  that  have  written  upon  cases. 
Navarre*^  is  the  man,  whom  I  choose  for  all  the  rest.  **  Nemo 
tenetur  restituere  cum  periculo  fames  consequentis  virtutem 
moralem  vel  theologicam;  non  famsB  parts  in  aliis  rebus 
prsBclaris ;  ut  ingenio,  divitiis ;"  *'  No  man  is  bound  to  make 
restitution  with  the  hazard  of  his  fame  consequent  to  a  mo- 
ral or  theological  virtue ;"  that  is,  if  it  will  make  him  sus- 
pected not  to  be  a  good  man :  but  if  it  will  .only  hinder  or 
hazard  his  reputation  of  wisdom  or  wealth  or  any  thing  of 

*  Habetnr  in  Conpeodio  NaTurri  per  Pety.  GniTar.  edit,  Antwerp.  1595.  p.  93. 
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these  natures,  it  hinders  not.  And  again  ^  in  the  case  of  ail 
adulteress,  "Peccavit^sed  potest  absolvi,  licet  taceat,  ei 
noceat  patri  putative  et  hssredibns,  quando  timetur  mors,  vel 
amissio  famee/'  &c.  "  She  bath  sinned,  but  she  may  be  ab* 
solved,  though  she  hold  her  peace,  and  be  injurious  to  the 
supposed  father,  and  wrong  the  heirs ;  that  is,  if  she  be  in 
peril  of  her  life,  or  fears  the  loss  of  her  feime." — ^To  save  a 
man's  credit,  an  honest  man,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  great 
shame  to  beg, '  videtur  posse  clanculum  necessaria  surripere,' 
'  may  privately  steal  necessaries:'"  so  Diana  ^,  And  if  so, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  he  may  also  lie,  and  deny  it  to  save  his 
credit,  if  he  be  asked  uncivilly  concerning  it.  But  this  also 
the  doctors  expressly  affirm,  that  if  Titius  have  disgraced 
Caius  by  publfsbing  his  secret  shame  to  defame  him,  he  ia 
bound  to  make  restitution  of  his  good  name,  by  denying 
what  he  said,  that  is,  by  telling  of  a  lie,  or  by  mental  reserva* 
tion ;  and  that  is  all  one,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the  sequel.  So 
Emonerius.  Against  these  prodigies  of  doctrine  I  intend 
this  paragraph.  We  must  not  commit  a  sin  to  save  our  life* 
much  less  to  save  our  fame ;  and  indeed  nothing  does  moro 
deserve  infamy  than  to  tell  a  lie,  nothing  disgraces  a  man 
more :  and  if  a  lie  be  an  injustice,  then  no  end  can  save  it 
harmless. 

17.  But  then  concerning  our  fame,  we  must  rather  let  it 
go,  than  let  our  duty  go.  For  though  our  fame  is  a  tender 
part,  and  very  valuable,  yet  our  duty  is  more :  although  our 
fame  is  necessary  for  others,  yet  a  good  conscience  is  neces^ 
sary  to  ourselves ':  and  he  is  cruel  that  neglects  his  own  fame ) 
but  he  is  more  cruel  that  neglects  his  own  soul :  and  there- 
fore we  may  expose  our  good  name  to  go  as  God  shall  please^ 
1.  When  we  ask  counsel  and  remedy  for  our  souK  2.  To 
avoid  the  sin  of  pride,  and  punish  the  vanities  of  our  spirits 
3.  To  exercise  and  increase  the  grace  of  humility.  4.  In  hu-» 
miliation  and  penance  for  our  sins,  when  our  fame  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  others,  that  is,  when  we  are  not  eminent  and  public 
persons.  5.  When  we  are  tied  to  any  express  duty  which  ia 
indispensably  necessary,  as  restitution  of  fame  or  goods,  and 
yet  cannot  be  done  without  the  publication  of  our  person  and 
our  shame.    6.  When  for  our  own  greater  good  or  for  the 

9  P«g.  82.  4  Vide  Compen.  Impress.  Lagd.  1641.  pag.S35. 

f  S.  Aog.  lib.  de  Bono  Vidait.  cap.  2«. 
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public  interest  we  are  commanded  by  a  just  and  competent 
autbority.  7.  And  lastly.  When  we  must  either  confess  our 
fiin  or  tell  a  lie,  which  is  the  thing  now  in  question  ;  for  we 
mast  rather  suiFer  shame  than  do  things  worthy  of  shame, — 
rather  be  ashamed  before  men  than  be  ashamed  before  God, 
that  is,  rather  be  disgraced  than  damned :  for  nothing  needs 
a  lie  but  a  sin  to  hide  it,  and  by  a  lie  a  sin  is  made  two. 

18.  (9.)  It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  in  humility,  or  the  con* 
fession  of  sins  and  accusation  of  ourselves.  ^'  Cum  humi- 
litatis  causa  mentiris,  si  non  eras  peccator  antequam  menti- 
reris,  mentiendo  efficeris  quod  evit^ras;''  said  St.  Austin*. 
"  He  that  lies  in  humility,  and  calls  himself  a  sinner  in  that 
wherein  he  was  innocent,  hath  made  himself  a  sinner  by  his 
lying. — And  this  was  it  which  Abbot  Zosimus  ^  wittily  and 
piously  replied;  for  when  he  said  he  was  the  greatest  sin- 
ner, and  the  vilest  of  men,  to  him  that  reproved  him  for  say- 
ing so,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  not  truly  said  of  him,  be- 
cause every  one  knew  he  served  God  with  great  diligence  and 
great  sincerity,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  speak  more  truly 
of  himself  and  more  thankfully  of  God;  Zosimus  replied, 
'You  say  very  well,  I  ought  to  speak  truth  of  myself  and 
thankfully  of  God :  but  I  am  false  and  unthankful,  but  there- 
fore I  did  say  true,  and  not  unthankfully.^  But  we  have 
truth  enough  to  say  of  ourselves  to  m$ike  us  humble  without 
saying  what  is  false.  'O  Si  tipwi^  avdirakiv^  apvutrOcu  ra 
vwapxovra,  §  cAarrcii  iroiHv,  says  Aristotle " ;  "To  deny  the 
good  things  that  are  in  us,  or  to  make  them  less,  is  dissem- 
bling."— All  pride  is  a  lie ;  but  humility  is  truth :  and  there- 
fore it  is  but  a  dissembling  humility  that  lives  upon  the  bread 
of  deceit.  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  was  a  wise  man 
and  a  great  philosopher.  But  when  he  was  chosen  bishop, 
he  refused  it  passionately ;  and  that  his  refusal  might  be  ac- 
cepted, declaimed  most  bitterly  against  himself;  that  he 
was  a  man  given  to  gaming,  from  which  a  bishop  should  be 
free  as  God  himself;  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  world 
would  ever  perish ;  that  he  did  not  assent  to  the  article  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  that  being  a  philosopher  of 
the  Stoical  sect,  he  was  something  given  to  lying ;  that  he 
was  not  popular  inhi  s  opinions,  but  humorous  and  morose^ . 

*  be  Verb.  Apoet.  ^  Dorotheas  Dootr.  2.  n.  It. 

•  Eth.  lib.  4.  oip.  7.  WUkioion,  peg.  169. 
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secret  and  resolute ;  that  if  he  was  forced  to  be  a  bishop/be 
would  then  preach  all  his  opinions.  For  all  this,  Theophilus 
bishop  of  Alexandria  consecrated  him  bishop,  as  knowing  all 
this  to  be  but  stratagem  and  the  arts  of  an  odd  fantastic  hu- 
mility*  But  it  was  ill  done ;  and  Synesius  had  this  punish- 
ment for  his  lying  modesty,  that  he  was  believed  by  poste* 
rity  to  be  so  heathenish  and  unworthy,  that  that  church 
chose  him  bishop  only  upon  hopes  he  would  mend.  So  Eva- 
griuB  '  and  Nicephorus  '  report. 

19.  (10.)  In  a  just  war,  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  the  unjust 
enemy,  but  not  to  lie ;  that  is,  by  stratagems  and  semblances 
of  motions,  by  amusements  and  intrigues  of  action,  by  am- 
bushes and  wit,  by  simulation  or  dissimulation, 

**  by  force  or  crad,  openly  or  secretly,"  any  way  that  you  can, 
unless  you  promise  the  contrary :  for  it  is  in  open  war,  if  the 
war  be  just,  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  the  enemy  all  the  vrays 
we  can ;  craft  is  but  the  facilitation  of  the  force ;  and  when 
it  is  a  state  of  war,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  looked  for. 
But  if  there  be  a  treaty  or  a  contract,  a  promise  or  an  agree- 
ment, in  any  thing,  that  is  a  state  of  peace  so  far,  and  intro- 
duces a  law ;  and  then  to  tell  a  He  or  to  falsify  does  destroy 
peace  and  justice,  and  by  breaking  the  law  reduces  things  to 
the  state  of  war  again. 

*'  It  is  lawful  to  do  any  thing  to  destroy  your  enemy ;"  that 
is,  so  long  as  you  profess  hostility :  and  therefore  if  you  tell 
a  false  tale  to  him  to  deceive  him,  when  you  are  fighting 
against  him,  he  is  a  fool  if  he  believes  you,  for  then  you  in- 
tend to  destroy  him ;  but  you  are  not  unjust,  you  are  in  a 
state  of  war  with  him,  and  have  no  obligation  upon  you  to- 
wards him.  Thus  Elisha*  told  a  lie  to  the  Syrian  army  which 
came  to  apprehend  him,  **  This  is  not  the  city,  and  this  is  not 
the  way:"  and  this  is  approved  and  allowed  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  Homer  and  Pindar,  Polybius  and  Thueydides, 
Plutarch  and  Lucian  amongst  the  Greeks,  Philo  amongst  the 
Jews :  and  St.  Chrysostom  ^  amongst  the  Christians  says, ''  If 

*  Rvagr.  lib.  1 .  cap.  15.  Hiit.  '  Niceph.  lib.  I'k  cap.  55. 

s  Pbdar.  Isth.  ir.  Si.  Hejnew  f  t  Kuigv,  ti.  i9. 
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you  examine  all  the  bravest  generals*  you  shall  find  their 
bravest  trophies  to  be  the  production  of  fraud  and  craft,  koL 
flSXXov  roirovc  iiraivofiivov^  rj  roig  i^vipCfg  Kparoivvrag,  "  and 
that  they  were  more  commended  than  such  who  did  their 
work  by  fine  force/'  Thus  the  causing  false  rumours  to  be 
spread  amongst  the  enemies  is  an  allowed  stratagem  in  war, 
neither  ignoble  nor  unjust.  Flaccus^  told  that^milius  had 
taken  the  enemies'  town,  to  dishearten  the  party  he  fought 
against :  and  Quintius  the  consul  caused  to  be  spread  abroad^ 
that  the  enemies  on  the  right  wing  were  fled.  By  such  arts 
it  is  very  usual  to  bring  consternation  to  the  hostile  party : 
and  he  whom  you  may  lawfully  kill,  you  may  as  well  deceive 
him  into  it,  as  force  him  into  it ;  you  being  no  more  obliged 
to  tell  him  truth  than  to  spare  his  life :  for  certainly  of  itself 
killing  is  as  bad  as  lying ;  but  when  you  have  no  obligation 
or  law  to  the  contrary,  and  have  not  bound  yourself  to  the 
•contrary,  you  may  do  either.  But  this  is  at  no  hand  to  be 
done  in  matters  of  treaty  or  promise,  either  explicit  or  impli^- 
city  as  in  parties,  and  truces ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  foul  stain 
upon  Hannibal,  that  he  professing  open  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, did  also  profess  it  against  faith  and  justice,  keeping 
no  word  or  promisci  if  it  was  for  his  advantage  to  break  it  $ 
and  the  Trojans  were  troubled  in  conscience  at  their  falla^- 
cious  conducting  of  their  wars,  not  by  stratagem,  but  by 
breaking  their  oaths  and  covenants, 


vuv  y  tfUM  wirri 


'TtorAfttm  fAm/ffMff^a,  rStufurt  uifim  ^aSV,  &o.  ^ 

"  We  fighting  with  lying  and  breaking  promises/^  which  ih 
unlawful  to  do.  For  concerning  this  thing,  that  even  in  war 
we  are  bound  to  keep  faith  and  promise  made  to  our  enemies^ 
it  is  certain  and  affirmed  by  almost  all  wise  and  good  men  of 
the  world :  ''  Liquet  etiam  in  bello  fidem  et  justitiam  servari 
oporterfe,  nee  uUum  decorum  oportere  servari,  si  viole  tur  fides/' 
said  St.  Ambrose*;  and  he  proves  it  by  example  of  Joshua, 
who  kept  his  promise  with  the  Gibeonites  got  fraudulently 
from  him.  And  the  same  is  the  sentence  of  St.  Austin''; 
*'  Fides  quando  promittitur,  etiam  hosti  servanda  est,  contra 
quern  bellum  geritur :"  and  therefore  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  conquered  Zedekiah,  and  taken  him  into  protection  and 

«  IdTiai,  lib.  3.  ^  Iliad.  H,551.  Hejne,  fol.  1.  p.  392, 

•  De  Offic.  lib.  1 .  e«p.  S9.  '  Bpist.  1,  ad  Bonifac. 
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peace  upon  lis  word  and  proffiiee  of  fid^lky,  beoaiise  iie 
afterwacd  did  privately  aolicit  the  kiag  of  Egypt  to  fight 
against  the  kisg,  he  was  pat  to  death  with  greatest  cruelty. 
And  this  is  not  only  tme  between  those  who  are  public  eae- 
•saieS;  foreigners,  aDd  strangers,  and  supreme  in  their  respeo- 
,tive  dominions,  which  the  law  properly  signifies  under  the 
word  'hofltess;'  for  this  is  without  question  $  and  therefore 
tall  men  condemn  those  that  violate  ambassadors,  or  that 
.break  the  laws  of  trace ;  and  every  one  blames  Titus  Labie* 
sins  ^  for  wounding  Commius  of  Ajras  under  the  oolonr  of 
:paxiey :  bnt  Attilius  Regulns^  is  commended  for  refusing  t0 
^v«  his  voice  in  the  senate  «o  long  as  he  was  not  dischargedi 
lof  hie  oath  made  to  the  Carthaginiaes,  But  this  is  ako  true, 
attd  onr  word  and  faith  are  sacred,  when  it  is  passed  to  aU 
isorts  of  enemies,  to  rebds,  to  thieves,  to  civil  adverearieB,  to 
condemned  persons,  to  fugitive  servants,  such  as  Spartacu^ 
£uQU8,  and  Athenio ;  and  tbe'reason  of  dl  is  the  same.  *'  Ii»- 
4»r  ^uos  juris  alicajus  conimunio  est,  inter  eos  obligationeM 
jcontrahi ;"  '*  They  that  are  under  the  same  laws,  are  equally 
bonnd ;"  and  whoever  promise  or  treat,  do  it  at  least  lyy  die 
few  of  natore  or  nations,  winch  alike  bind  them  who  are  £ree 
£tom  any  oivil  o^bligation.  This  is  that  which  Triphomnus 
■said,  that  if  a  Ihief  intrusts  any  goods  to  the  right  owner, 
Bot  knowing  that  diey  are  his  own,  be  ia  not  obliged  to  re»* 
titution ;  but  every  man  else  is,  if  he  have  promised^  because 
they  are  none  of  his,  and  therefore  he  can  be  obliged  to  re- 
pay them :  and  for  thieves  and  fugitives  the  people  of  Rome 
did  treat  with  them,  and  send  ambassadors ;  and  all  that  was 
bound  upon  them  by  that  intercourse  they  kept  religiously. 
And  the  same  they  did  to  condemned  persons ;  as  appears 
in  that  famous  case  of  Caius  Rabirins  ^,  who  was  questioned 
for  killing  L,  Apuleius  Satuminus  against  the  public  faith 
^iven  him  by  the  people,  when  he  and  his  companions  fled 
to  the  Capitol  for  immunity  and  a  guard  against  Uie  sentence 
of  death  which  he  had  deserved. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  so,  that  the  faith  and 
word  be  given  by  him  who  hath  power  to  verify  it ;  but  when 
A.  Albinus  made  a  peace  with  King  Jugurtha,  for  which  h^ 

8  L«  Qaos  not,  ff.  dft  Verboram  Sigoif. 

k  Ciees.  B.  6.  viii.  2S.  Oberlin.  |>.  535. 
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liad  n6  commission,  the  senate  was  not  obliged  to  verify  it; 
%tid  Camillus  the  dictator  broke  the  peace  which  the  Roraante 
bad  foolishly  made  with  the  Gauls ;  and  Scipio  dissolved  the 
contract,  which  Masinissa  and  Sophonisba  made  without  hia 
leave,  who  had  the  power.    In  this  tixere  is  only  caution  to 
t>e  had,  that  there  be  no  combination  to  deceive  or  rescind 
what  is  found  to  be  disadvantageous,  nor  advantages  takefi 
fey  the  change  of  hands^    For  if  the  Romans,  finding  reKrf 
come,  made  Camillas  dictator  tiiat  they  might  by  pretence 
t>f  his  command  break  the  peace,  they  did  dishonourably  and 
fdse ;  but  if  he  was  dictator  before  the  peace,  he  had  powe#^ 
ttnd  he  had  reason.    To  this  can  be  referred  the  case  of  two 
Italian  gentlemen.    Ouarino  had  injured  Antonio  de  Imola; 
but  confessed  his  fault,  asked  pardon,  made  amends:  and 
then  Antonio  swore  his  peace  and  his  forgiveness,  and  that 
'his  hand  shoufal  never  be  upon  him ;  but  in  his  heart  bore 
him  a  seciet  grudge,  and  therefore  smote  him  secretly,  saying 
that  Quarino  was  a  bandit,  and  therefore  condemned  by  the 
laws.    This  is  to  make  our  promise  the  cover  of  a  lie,  and 
the  laws  to  minister  to  crafty  mischiefs.    After  a  promise,  a 
man  must  not  change  his  mmd,  and  then  make  excusei^ 
**  Renunciatio  sui  juris  per  pcenitentiam  revocari  non  potest^'' 
BaiUi  thelaw^ 

But  deceiving  the  enemy  by  the  stratagem  of  actions  or 
words  is  not  properly  lying ;  for  this  supposes  a  conversa- 
tion of  law  or  peace,  trust  x>r  promise  explicit  or  implicit.  A 
lie  is  the  deceiving  of  a  trust  or  confidence ;  but  in  fighting 
there  is  none  of  that ;  it  is  like  wrestling  and  fencing,  a  de- 
rtgn  to  make  that  part  unarmed  irtiere  he  may  strike  the 
surer :  and  of  this  St.  Clement  "^  of  Alexandria  affirms  e3&- 
))ressly  concerning  stratagems  in  war:  ''  Heec  omnia  licebtt 
tefflcete,  vel  persuadendo,  vel  cogendo,  vel  injuriam  faciendo 
in  lis  ttlciscendis  quibus  expedit,  vel  fisiciendo  id  quod  justum 
est,  vel  mentiendo,  vel  vera  dicendo,  vel  etiam  simul  utendo 
aliquibus  eorum  in  eodem  tempore :"  ''  All  these  things  it  is 
lawful  to  bring  to  pass  by  persuasion,  or  by  force,  by  doing 
injury  or  harm  there  where  we  are  to  do  revenge,  by  doing 
that  which  is  just,  or  by  telling  that  which  is  true,  or  by  ly- 
ing, or  by  doing  any  one  or  more  of  these  together/' — '*  Hcbc 
autem  omnia,  et  quomodo  oporteat  uti  unoquoque  eorum, 

^L.  PMUtn,  C  de  Paot.  ">  S.  Matt.  lib.  1.  cap,  1$$ 
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cum  GrcBci  accepissent  i  Moyse,  non  parvam  accepere  utili- 
tatem  ;•'  "  When  the  Greeks  received  all  these  things  from 
Moses,  and  how  they  were  to  use  any  one  and  every  one  of 
these,  they  received  no  small  advantage." 

20.  In  this  case,  all  the  prejudice  virhich  the  question  is 
like  to  have,  is  in  the  meaning  and  evil  sound  of  the  word 
'  lying ;'  which  because  it  is  so  hateful  to  God  and  man,  casts 
a  cloud  upon  any  thing  that  it  comes  near :  but  lying  (which 
St.  Basil  calls  ''  eztremam  malitis  lineam/'  '*  the  extremity 
of  malice/'  which  St  Ephrem  calls  "  the  rust  of  conversa- 
tion") is,  indeed,  an  enemy ;  but  in  war^  so  it  should  be ;  only 
in  peace,  and  contracts,  and  civil  conversation,  it  is  intole- 
rable. In  war  it  is  no  lie,  but  an  engine  of  war,  against  which 
the  enemy  is  to  stand  upon  his  guard :  and  if  a  man  may 
falsify  a  blow,  much  more  may  he  falsify  a  word ;  and  no  jus- 
tice, no  promise,  no  charity,  no  law,  restrains  the  stratagems 
in  a  just  war;  they  which  may  be  destroyed,  may  be  deceived ; 
and  they  may  be  deceived  by  false  actions,  nay  by  fidse 
words,  if  there  be  no  collateral  obligation,  or  law  to  thei  con- 
trary ;  "  A  just  man  (saith  St.  Austin '')  is  to  take  care  of  no- 
thing but  that  his  war  be  just;"  that  is,  by  a  just  authority, 
and  for  a  just  reason.    **  Cum  autem  justum  bellum  susce* 
perit,  utrum  aperta  pugna,  utrum  insidiis  vincat,  nihil  ad  jus- 
titiam  interest;"  ''  But  if  it  be  a  just  war,  it  matters  not  as 
to  the  question  of  justice,  whether  he  overcome  by  force  or 
by  deceit." — ^^  Dolus' and  ^perfidia'  are  extremely  different. — 
**  Dolus  an  virtus  quia  in  hoste  requirat  ^  ?"  and,  "  bonum  esse 
dolnm  si  quis  adversus  hostem  latronemve  machinetur,"  said 
UlpianP;  "Craft  against  a  thief  or  enemy  is  good;  but  not 
perfidiousness." — **  Nullo  discrimine  virtutis  ac  doli  prospe- 
ros  omnes  laudari  debere  bellorum  eventus,"  said  Ammianus 
Marcellinus^.    To  bring  war  to  a  happy  end,  you  may  use 
force  or  wit ;  but  at  no  hand  break  a  promise,  or  be  trea- 
cherous. 

21.  He  that  desires  to  see  more  particulars  to  the  same 
purpose,  may,  if  he  please,  see  Lipsius's  Politics '  and  Adam 
Contzen*,  together  with  the  excellent  examples  of  great  and 
wise  personages  in  Polysenus  and  Frontinus. 

"  Qa.  10, 11.  in  Josoe.  «  Vtrg.  JBo.  S. 
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(1 1 .)  But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  license  of  telli  ng 
a  lie  of  the  enemy  in  behalf  of  our  own  country,  for  fame 
and  reputation,  for  noises  and  triumph;  and  I  remember 
that  Poggius  upon  this  account  lost  the  reputation  of  a  good 
historian. 

Dam  patriam  landat,  damiitt  don  Poggiai  hottem, 
Neo  maloi  eit  oivis,  nee  bonai  hUtoripoa  K 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  but  an  ill  historiographer,  that  com- 
mended all  the  actions  of  the  Florentines,  and  undervalued 
their  enemies. 

22.  (12.)  Princes  may  not  lie  for  the  interests  and  ad- 
vantages of  government.    Not  in  contractS|  treaties,  bar- 
gains, embassies,  and  all  the  intercourses  of  peace  and  civil 
negotiation.    For  besides  it  is  an  argument  of  fear  and  in- 
firmity to  take  sanctuary  in  the  little  subterfuges  of  craft, 
when  they  are  beaten  from  their  own  proper  strengths, — it  is 
also  a  perfect  destrucjtion  of  government  and  the  great  bands 
of  society  and  civil  intercourse;  and  if  they  be  used  to  fail, 
no  man  can  be  confident  of  that  a£Brmative  which  ought  to 
be  venerable  and  sacred  up  to  the  height  of  religion ;  and 
therefore  the  Egyptian  law  pressed  this  afiair  well, — Let  all 
that  break  their  word  and  oaths,  die  for  it ;  because  they  are 
laden  with  a  double  iniquity,   ''  et  pietatem  in  Decs  vio- 
lant,  et  fidem  inter  homines  toUunt,  maximum  vinculum  so- 
cietatis,"  "  they  destroy  piety  and  reverence  towards  God, 
and  faith  amongst  men,  which  is  the  great  ligature  of  so- 
ciety."   And  if  princes  do  falsify  their  word  and  lie,  their 
neighbours  can  have  no  intercourse  with  them,  but  by  vio- 
lence and  war,  and  their  subjects  none  but  fear  and  chance. 
For  princes  to  lie  is  the  greatest  indecency  in  the  world :  and 
therefore  Diodorus  Siculus "  tells  that  the  Egyptian  princes 
lised  to  wear  a  golden  chain  mixed  and  distinguished  with 
curious  stones,  and  they  called  it  truth ;  meaning,  that  no- 
thing was  a  greater  ornament  to  a  prince,  nothing  ought 
to  be  more  sacred,  or  more  remembered. 

23.  Bodinus  says  otherwise,  and  that  princes  and  judges 
have  leave,  because  sometimes  they  have  necessity,  to  lie ; 
and  of  the  same  opinion  was  Plato ',  provided  it  was  done 
for  the  good  of  the  people.     But  that  which  they  mean  is 

P  SaoDuar.  1  Epig.  **  Lib.  S.  AatiqaiU  '  Lib.  3.  de.  Rep, 
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only  in  affirmations  and  narratiTes,  in  adding  eonfidenceft  or 
producing  feara,  in  making  laws  and  eatabliahing  religions  ;* 
anch  as  was  that  of  Numa,  who  when  he  had  a  mind  to  en* 
dear  to  the  people  those  good  laws,  which  he  had  made»  said, 
that  he  received  them  from  the  goddess  Egeria.  This  may- 
be done  against  an  enemy;  and  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  the 
people^  it  hath  in  it  charity  and  some  show  of  prudence,  but 
not  to  the  bravery  and  magnanimity  of  a  prince :  bnt  how- 
ever it  be  in  this,  it  can  never  be  permitted  to  violate  a  pro- 
mise or  a  treaty,  nor  yet  to  tell  false  in  a  treaty,  for  that  is 
against  peace  and  against  justice.  When  there  is  in  it  no 
harm,  but  all  good,  as  in  order  to  persuade  the  people  to  a 
duty,  or  to  their  benefit,  they  in  matters  of  public  life  being 
like  children  in  the  affairs  of  their  private,  that  is,  when  their 
need  and  incapacity  of  being  otherwise  governed  require, 
it,  they  may  be  used  as  they  can,  according  to  that  of  the, 
Persians,  ''  Sapientes  dicunt  quod  mendacium,  beneficiunx. 
^aciens,  melius  est  vero  exitium  parturiente ;"  **  When  a  lie 
does  charity,  it  is  better  than  an  uncharitable  and  pernicious, 
truth  :"  always  supposing,  that  the  lie  which  serves  charity,- 
be  not  against  justice ;  but  when  it  is  in  treaties,  there  a  lie. 
does  not  only  disgrace  the  sincerity  of  the  prince  that  treats^ 
but  is  of  itself  apt  to  hurt  the  other ;  and  therefore  at  no 
hand  to  be  admitted. 

24.  The  next  inquiry  is  concerning  persons  criminal,  and 
so  for  others  in  proportion. 

Question  IL 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  restrictions  and  mental  reser- 
vations, so  that  what  we  utter  is  false,  but  joined  to  somedking 
within  does  integrate  a  truth,  and  make  up  a  true  answer. 

25.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this  hath  no  distinct  consider- 
f^tion  of  its  own ;  but  whether  a  mental  reservation  makes 
that  to  be  true  which  would  otherwise  be  a  lie.  For  if  it  be 
still  a  lie,  a  criminal  person  may  no  more  speak  half-truths 
than  whole  lies  \  for  that  which  is  but  the  half  of  a  true  pro- 
position, either  signifies  nothing,  or  is  directly  a  lie.  And 
upon  this  supposition,  this  question  is  just  to  be  governed 
l^y  the  measures  of  the  first;  and  in  the  same  cases  in  which 
it  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie,  in  the  same'  cases  it  is  lawful  to  use 
a  mental  reservation :  for  that  which  is  Uwftil  withont  it,  is 
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alao  Iftwful  witk  i< ;  and  the  meBtal  reaerTaiion  doed  not  save 
it  harmless,  if  it  be  still  a  lie.  That  therefore  is  the  question* 
lirhether  he  that  speaks  alie,  and  thinks  the  other  part  which 
makes  it  a  true  proposiiion,  speaks  truth  yea  or  no. 

26.  The  case  is  this.  When  Cai]^>ian  was  taken  in 
England,  he  g$sire  out  that  his  name  was  '  Butler ;'  the  ma-« 
gistrate  inquires,  and  is  so  answered :.  and  he  gives  him  his 
oath,  and  he  swears  that  his  name  is  so ;  so  much  he  said : 
1>ut  he  added  withal  to  himself,  secretly, '  It  is  my  name  that 
I  have  borrowed,  or  my  name  for  this  time :' — but  that  was 
W>i  the  question ;  for  he  was  asked  that  he  might  be  known, 
and  he  answered  that  he  might  not  be  known.  And  he  might 
as  well  have  said, '  That  is  my  name,'  and  have  added  in  his 
thought, '  Not  at  all,'  or, '  Hoc  est  nomen  meum,'  and  in 
mind  hare  added, '  Falsum ;'  and  then  the  case  would  haye 
been  too  plain,  and  too  contemptibly  ridiculous :  like  the 
sycophant  in  Plautus :  "  Advenio  ex  Seleucia, .  Macedonia, 
Asia  atque  Arabia/'  this  was  a  lie :  but  he  turned  aside  wad 
spake  softly, ''  quas  ego  neque  oculis  neque  pedibus  unquam 
Bsurpayi  meia,"  and  so  he  made  up  the  matter :  but  he  was 
a  liar  stiH :  for  let  the  whole  be  true,  yet  he  speaks  but  half, 
and  by  that  half  deceiyes.  All  that  he  says  is  a  lie,  for  the 
dontradictory  of  it  is  true ;  and  it  is  concerning  his  answer, 
and  the  saying,  that  the  question  is.  It  is  not  inquired 
whether  the  man  think  a  lie,  but  whether  he  speaks  one ;  and 
BOt  what  it  is  to  himself,  for  no  man  can  lie  to  himself,  but 
what  this  is  to  him  that  asks,  for  to  him  he  lies*  And  suppose 
a  man  should  write  a  proposition,  and  think  the  rest,  to  make 
it  true, — would  not  all  the  world  say  he  wrote  a  lie  i  What  it 
i«  in  writing,  it  is  in  speaking ;  that  Which  he  speaks  in  the 
present  case  is  a  lie,  and  for  that  he  is  condemned.  For  if 
the  words  are  a  lie  without  a  mental  reservaticm,  then  they 
are  so  with  it;  for  this  does  not  alter  the  words,  nor  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  words,nor  the  purpose  of  him  that  speaks  them. 

27.  And  indeed,  this  whole  affair  is  infinitely  unreason* 
able ;  and  the  thinking  one  thing,  and  speaking  it  otherwise,  is 
so  far  frommaking  it  to  be  true,  thatthereforeit  is  alie,  because 
the  words  are  not  according  to  what  is  in  our  mind ;  and  it 
is  a  perverting  the  very  end  and  institution  of  words,  and 
eyaeuates  the  purpose  of  laws,  and  the  end  of  oaths,  making 
them  not  to  be  the  end  of  questions,  and  the  benefit  of  ao^ 
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ciety,  and  all  human  interconrae,  and  makes  that  none  but 
fools  can  lie»  none  can  lie  but  they  which  cannot  dissemble, 
that  is,  they  which  cannot  think  one  thing  and  speak  another, 
they  which  cannot  so  much  as  think  what  is  true,  or  what 
words  would  make  it  true.  Certain  it  is,  the  devil  need  not 
ever  tell  a  lie,  and  yet  serve  all  his  ends.  And  besides  all 
this,  such  a  person  gives  the  scandal  of  a  lie,  and  produces 
the  effect  of  a  lie,  and  does  intend  the  end  of  a  lie,  and  it  is 
the  material  part  of  a  lie ;  only  what  the  man  owes  to  justice, 
he  pays  with  thinking. 

28.  But  then  I  consider  further,  if  the  words  spoken  be, 
of  themselves,  a  lie,  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  necessary  by 
a  secret  supply  of  thought  to  new-mould  it  into  truth:  to 
what  purpose  is  that  done  i  that  it  may  be  no  lie  to  himself? 
or  that  it  may  be  no  lie  before  him  to  whom  he  speaks  it.^ 
As  for  himself,  he  is  not  concerned  in  it,  but  only  that  be 
speak  truth ;  but  the  other  is :  and  if  it  be  a  lie  without  that 
supplement  (for  therefore  he  supplies  it  secretly),  then  till  it  be 
supplied  and  made  up  to  him  before  whom  he  speaks  it,  it  is 
a  lie  to  him,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  a  truth.  If  the  man  be 
bound  to  speak  truth  to  the  magistrate,  let  him  do  it;  but  if 
he  be  not  obliged,  let  him  tell  a  direct  lie,  for  this  supple- 
ment is  but  a  confessing  in  conscience  that  it  is  a  lie ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  dissembling  artifice ; 
there  is  more  ingenuity  in  saying  that  they  are  not  tied  to  tell 
truth:  but  he  that  tells  a  lie,  and  by  his  mental  reservation 
says  he  tells  a  truth,  tells  two  lies,  one  practical,  and  the 
other  in  theory ;  one  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  other  to 
himself. 

29.  I  do  not  say,  that,  in  all  cases,  it  is  unlawful  to  use 
mental  reservations,  even  in  craftiness  and  escape.  (1.)  St. 
Gregory'  hath  a  case  in  which  he  aflSrms  it  lawftd.  "Tyran- 
nomm  versutiam  atque  saevitiam  qnandoque  esse  pia  fraude 
deludendam,  et  objicienda  eis  qusB  credant,  ut  nocendi  adi- 
tum  non  invenianl^"  ^'To  prevent  and  elude  the  craft  and 
cruelty  of  tyrants,  they  must  be  sometimes  deluded  by  a  pi- 
ous cozenage ;  and  something  must  be  imposed  upon  their 
credulity,  that  their  ways  of  mischief  may  be  obstructed," 
And  then  he  adds,  this  is  to  be  done  so,  "ut  caveatur  culpa 
mendacii ;  quod  tunc  bene  perficitur,  cum  illud  fit  quod  asse- 

T  Lib.  6.  in  1.  Reg.  cap.  3, 
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riiur,  sed  quod  ait  &ic  dicitur^  ut  celetur ;  quia  ex  parte  dtci« 
tur,  et  ex  parte  reticetur :"  ''when  there  ia  nothiug  told  that  is 
false,  but  yet  the  matter  is  hid,  because  it  is  not  all  spoken." 
Indeed  this  is  one  kind  of  innocent  doing  it ;  but  this  is 
lawful  to  be  done  without  great  necessity,  even  for  a  proba- 
ble reason:  it  is  nothing  but  a  concealing  of  some  part  of 
the  truth,  and  a  discovery  of  another  part,  even  of  so  much 
as  will  serve  our  turn.    But, 

30.  (2.)  Restrictions  conditional  are  lawful  to  be  used  in 
our  intercourses :  that  is,  the  affirmation  or  negation,  the 
threatening  or  promising  of  a  thing,  may  be  '  cum  taciti 
conditione,"  with  a  condition  concealed;'  when  that  conceal- 
ment is  not  intended  for  a  snare,  but  it  is  kot  oucovofcfav,  a 
usual  dispensatioui  and  is  competently  presumed,  supposed, 
or  understood.  Thus  Ood  commanded  Jacob  to  preach 
against  Nineveh,  *'  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ;"  meaning,  unless  they  did  repent.  Thus  we  may 
say,  'I  will  to*morrow  distribute  my  alms,  and  will  give  you 
a  part/  meaning,  if  you  will  come  for  it.  So  for  affirmations : 
the  physician  says  to  his  patient,  'You  are  but  a  dead  man;' 
that  is,  unless  some  extraordinary  blessing  happen:  'You  are 
in  danger;'  meaning,  if  you  will  not  use  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed. But  in  all  these  cases  the  condition  must  not  be 
insolent,  undiscemed,  contrary  to  reasonable  expectations, 
impossible,  or  next  to  impossible :  for  if  it  be  such  which 
cannot  be  understood,  the  reservation  is  a  snare,  and  the 
whole  intercourse  is  a  deception  and  a  lie. 

31.  (3.)  If  the  reservation  be  not  purely  mental,  but  is' 
understood  by  accidents  and  circumstances,  it  is  lawful.  The 
shef^erd  of  Cremona  that  was  asked  concerning  the  flock 
lite  kept,  whether  those  were  his  sheep  or  no,  answered  con- 
fidently, that  they  were;  meaning* secretly,  not  his  own  pos- 
session, but  his  own  charge,  and  not  his  neighbour  Morone's 
flock.  He  said  true,  though  his  thought  made  up  the  inte- 
grity of  his  true  proposition,  because  it  was  not  doubted,  and 
be  was  not  asked  concerning  the  possession,  as  not  being  a 
likely  man  to  be  so  wealthy.  So  the  guide  whom  you  ask' 
upon  the  road,  tells,  *  You  cannot  go  out  of  your  way,'  mean- 
ing, if  you  follow  your  plain  directions,  and  be  not  wilful, 
or  careless,  or  asleep;  and  yet  he  says  truth,  though  he 
speaks  but  half,  because  he  deceives  none,  and  is  understood 
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by  all .  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah 'said  to  Hex«kiah  whtn  ha 
sick,  "Thou  shalt  dia  and  not  live  f  meaning,  that  the  foic« 
of  the  diaease  is  such  as  to  be  mortal,  and  so  it  stands  in  the 
order  of  natore:  and  when  afterward  he  brought  a  more 
comfortable  message,  he  was  not  thought  a  liar  at  first,  be* 
cause  they  understood  his  meaning,  and  the  case  came  to  be 
altered  upon  a  higher  aecount. 

32.  (4.)  When  the  things  are  true  in  several  senses,  the 
ttot  explicating  in  what  sense  I  mean  the  words,  is  not  a  cri- 
minal reservation.  Thus  our  blessed  Saviour  affirmed  that 
himself  did  hot  know  the  precise  day,  when  himself  should 
come  to  judge  the  world;  that  is,  as  St.  Austin,  and  gene^ 
vaUy  the  Christian  doctors,  say,  as  man  he  did  not  know  it, 
though  being  Ood  he  did  know  all  things  \  But,  1.  This  li^ 
berty  is  not  to  be  used  by  inferiors,  but  by  superiors  only  \ 
2.  Not  by  those  that  are  interrogated,  but  by  them  which 
speak  voluntarily :  3.  Not  by  those  which  speak  of  duty,  but 
which  speak  of  grace  and  kindness:  because  superiors,  and 
the  voluntary  speakers,  and  they  which  out  of  kindness 
speak,  are  tied  to  no  laws  in  this  particular,  but  the  mea* 
Sures  of  their  own  good-will ;  and  the  degrees  of  their  kind-* 
ness,  of  their  instruction,  of  their  communication,  are  wholly 
arbitrary:  but  the  inferiors,  the  examined,  the  speakers  out 
of  duty  and  obligation,  are  tied  to  answer  by  other  measures, 
by  their  exigencies,  demands,  understandinga,  and  purposes , 
and  therefore  must  not  do  any  thing  whereby  that  trutf» 
which  they  have  a  right  and  interest  to  inquire  after,  may 
be  hindered.  The  conclusion  is  this,  in  the  words  of  St 
Gregory  ^ ;  '*  Sapientia  juslorum  est,  nil  per  ostensionem  fin-* 
gere,  sensum  verbis  aperire ;"  **  The  wisdom  of  just  men  is 
to  make  no  pretences  for  deception,  but  by  words  to  open 
the  secret  of  their  heart." 

Question  HI. 

33.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  equivocate,  or  use  words  of 
doubtful  signification,  with  a  purpose  to  deceive  or  knowing 
that  they  will  deceive ;  and  in  what  cases  it  is  so. 

34.  To  this  I  answer  as  to  the  former,  Where  it  is  lawful 
to  lie,  it  is  lawful  to  equivocate,  which  may  be  something 

<  Isi«  xuTiii.  *  TbeophjUct.  in  24.  Matth. 

^  Monl.  lib.  10.  etp.  «7. 
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Ilm  thaia  »  ph&U  lie :  b«t  wbere  it  ia  not  penmitied  to  tell  a 
lie,  Ihere  the  equivocation  uMist  be  inooeent^  thai  is^  tiot  de** 
edviog,  DOf  inte&ded  that  it  should*  And  this  is  that  which 
the  Hehteurs  caU,  'corde  et  cordo  k>qai/  'to  speak  dis- 
senbhng/  ^labiis  dolosis/  'with  lips  of  deceit/  For  it  is 
remarkable,  that '  cords  et  corde'  signifies  '  diligonce  and  sin-* 
cerity/  when  it  means  'work  or  kibour;'  but  it  s^ifiee 
"^  falsehood  and  ctaft/  when  it  means  '  speakrag  :*  for  nature 
katb  given  us  two' hands,  smd  but  one  tongue ;  and  therefore 
a  diqslicate  in  labour  is  a  double  diligence,  but  in  talking  ift 
le  but  a  double  &aud.  Tacitus  ^  observes  of  Tiberius,  "  Verba 
ejus  obscura,  suspeusa,  perplexa,  eluctantia,  in  speciem  com-< 
posita  i"  "  His  words  were  obscure,  broken,  interrupted,  per- 
plex, and  intricate,  striving  and  forced,  and  made  for  show 
and  pretences/'  Now  if  bj  artifices  you  deceive  him  that 
trusts  you,  and  whom  you  ought  not  to  deceive,  it  ia  but  a 
lie  dressed  in  another  way,  and  it  is  ajl  one :  tor  "  nee  arti-^ 
ficioso  kigenio,  nee  simplici  verbo  oportet  decipere  quen* 
quara,  quia  quolibet  artis  modo  mentiatur^/'  So  in  that  so-» 
kition  of  this  question  we  are  only  to  consider  what  equivo- 
cal speeches  may  be  used,  that  is,  which  of  them  are  no  lies  x 
for  the  rest,  they  are  lawful  or  unlawful  by  the  measures  of 
the  first  question ;  for  sometimes  equivocation  is  a  lie,  and 
equally  destructive  of  civil  intercourse.  "  Duplex  responsid 
babeteffeotum  simplicis  silentii/'— *-You  had  as  good  not  speak 
at  all,  as  speak  equivocally ;  for  "  a  double  qpeech  is  as  insig^ 
mfican  tas  a  single  silence." 

36.  (1.)  It  is  lawful  upon  a  just  cause  of  great  charity 
or  aeeessity  to  use  in  our  answers  and  intercourses  words  of 
divers  signification,  though  it  does  deceive  him  that  asks. 
Thus  Titius,  the  father  of  Caius,  hid  his  father  in  a  tub,  and 
tx>  the  cut-throats  that  inquired  for  him  to  bloody  purposes, 
be  answered,  ^'  Patrem  in  doliolo  latere  /'  now  that  did  only 
signify  a  little  tub,  but  a  hill  near  Rome,  where  the  villains 
did  suspect  him  to  be,  and  were  so  diverted. — Thus  we  readi 
of  a  Greek,  that,  in  the  like  case,  hid  his  brother  under  a 
wood-pile ;  and  to  the  inquisitors  answered,  '  that  he  did  lie 
hid  Iv  rf  £Xp  scHuewhere  '  in  the  wood/  Now  in  these  cases, 
where  (here  is  no  obligation  to  tell  the  truth,  any  man  may 

*'  «  Aunt],  i.  $.  11.  RopertJ,  pajif .  44. 

^  8.  Aag.  do  Conflicta  Virt.  et  ViUoron..  •  %.  9.  ffl  de  Rebai  Dubiii. 
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use  the  corers  of  trath ;  especially  when  in  this  case  it  is  not 
a  lie :  for  an  equivocation  is  like  a  dark  lantern ;  if  I  have 
just  reason  to  hold  the  dark  side  to  yon,  you  are  to  look  to 
it,  not  I.  If  Christian  simplicity  be  not  concerned  in  it,  nor 
any  other  grace  indirectly,  certain  it  is  that  truth  is  not  con- 
cerned :  for,  '^  In  ambiguo  sermone  non  utrumqne  dicimus, 
sed  duntazat  quod  volumus,"  said  Paulns  the  lawyer*.  Now 
that  part  of  the  ambiguity  which  I  intend  it  in,  is  true ;  I 
would  never  else  use  that  way  to  save  my  conscience  and  to 
escape  a  lie :  so  that  if  nothing  else  be  concerned^  truth  is  safe* 
But  then  care  also  must  be  taken,  that  he,  who  hath  right  to 
be  answered,  be  not  defeated  without  his  own  fault.   For, 

36.  (2.)  If  I  intend  to  deceive  him,  it  must  be  such  a 
person  whom  I  have  power  to  deceive ;  some  one  that  is  a 
child,  or  a  madman,  or  an  incompetent  person  to  judge  for 
his  own  good,  and  one  that  no  other  way  will  be  brought  to 
do  himself  good,  one  that  is  willing,  or  justly  so  presumed. 
For  unless  I  have  power  or  right  to  deceive  him,  I  must  not 
intend  to  deceive  him  by  any  act  of  mine  directly. 

37.  (3.)  If  it  be  fit  that  he  be  deceived,  though  I  have  no 
right  to  do  it,  let  him  deceive  himself;  it  must  be  by  his  own 
act ;  to  which  I  may  indeed  minister  occasion  by  any  fair 
and  innocent  means.  It  is  fit,  that  he  who,  by  violence  and 
injury,  intends  to  do  mischief  to  innocent  persons,  be  hin- 
dered from  it ;  and  there  is  much  good  done  if  an  innocent 
be  rescued,  and  no  harm  done  to  the  tyrant  if  he  be  diverted, 
and  no  wrong  or  injustice  if  he  do  deceive  himself.  Thus  if 
he  runs  into  error  by  a  just  and  prudent  concealment  of  some 
truth ;  if  he  is  apt  to  mistake  my  words  out  of  a  known  and 
by  me  observed  weakness ;  if  his  malice  is  apt  to  make  him 
turn  all  ambiguous  words  into  his  own  sense  that  will  de- 
ceive him ;  if  I  know  he  will  listen  to  my  whispers  to  another 
person,  and  watch  my  secret  talk  to  others ;  I  am  not  bound 
to  say  what  will  inform  him,  but  what  will  become  my  inter- 
course with  the  other :  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  if  I 
use  my  own  liberty,  I  do  no  man  injury.  I  am  not  bound  to 
speak  words  of  single  signification ;  if  it  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
press my  meaning,  if  it  be  in  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
words  apt  to  signify  my  mind,  and  to  speak  that  which  is 
true,  let  him  that  stands  by  look  to  it ;  I  do  all  that  I  am 

«  L.  3.  ff.  dc  Rebus  Dnbiit. 
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obliged  to  do  by  the  interest  of  justice  and  troth.  For  in 
these  cases,  he  that  speaks,  does  but  minister  occasion  to 
him  that  is  mistaken ;  like  him  that  represents  artificial 
sights  before  the  eyes,  or  as  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds  is 
occasion  of  a  popular  error,  that  it  is  full  of  colours. 

38.  (4.)  But  then  this  must  be  so  used,  that  the  amphi<- 
bology  or  equivocation  be  not  insolent  and  strange,  but  such 
as  is  usual  in  forms  of  witty  speech.  For  then  he  who  uses 
them,  does  no  more  deceive  his  hearer,  than  he  that  speaks 
.obscurely  or  profoundly  is  the  cause  of  error  in  the  ignorant 
people.  Thus  if  Caius  promise  to  pay  to  Regulus  a  hundred 
Attic  drachms,  he  is  tied  to  do  it,  if  he  does  owe  it,  else  not : 
for  if  he  owes  none,  he  must  pay  none,  and  he  did  not  pro* 
mise  to  give  him  any  thing.  For  if  a  meaning  be  clearly 
contained  in  the  word  spoken,  it  may  be  made  use  of  to  any 
just  and  reasonable  advantage ;  especially  if  that  word  ought 
or  was  likely  to  have  been  understood  by  the  concerned 
hearer.  But  this  may  not  be  done  in  fraud  and  to  the  di- 
minution of  any  man's  rights.  Asper  buys  corn  and  linen 
of  Camillus,  who  is  newly  come  from  Egypt :  they  agree  to- 
gether, that  Camillus  shall  receive  ten  talents ;  but  that  he 
shall  give  him  as  a  free  gift  half  of  it  back  again ;  and  call 
the  ten  talents  the  just  price,  and  the  telling  it  a  just  solu<- 
tion.  If  Asper  sells  his  linen  by  the  proportion  of  the  great 
price  told  over,  he  is  a  cozener ;  and  uses  the  words  of 
!  price,'  and  '  payment,' and  'gift,' fraudently  :  the  amphibo- 
logy might  have  been  used  to  ends  of  justice  and  reason,  but 
not  of  knavery  and  oppression. 

39.  (5.)  And  this  must  also  be  upon  just  cause.  For  if 
a  magistrate  sends  to  inquire  for  Titius,  and  the  officers  ask 
'  an  Titius  sit  domi,' '  if  he  be  at  home :'  to  him  we  may  not 
answer,  '  Titius  non  est  domi,'  '  He  does  not  eat  at  home ;' 
meaning  the  word  '  est'  in  a  sense  less  usual,  to  deceive  him 
in  the  more  common,  who  ought  not  to  be  deceived  at  all : 
but  to  save  a  man's  life  from  violence  and  injury  it  may  be 
done.  This  way  hath  been  sometimes  used  to  vile  persons^ 
Thus  Cleomenes,  having  made  .truce  with  his  enemies  for 
thirty  days,  used  to  plunder  his  country  in  the  night ;  and 
Labeo  having  agreed  to  give  up  half  his  navy  to  Antiochus, 
cut  his  ships  in  pieces,  and  made  them  good  for  nothihg. 
The  like  stories  are  told  of  Alexander^  of  the  Locrians,  of 
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Otho  Mo^ntiiis.  But  it  was  a  barbarous  thiiig  of  Peridet, 
.who  proQiised  safety  to  the  enemy  if  he  would  lay  aside  his 
iron,  that  is,  their  arms^  as  all  the  worid  noderstood  it,  and 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  did  signify  :  when  he  had  doitte  bo, 
he  fell  upon  the  whole  body  of  them,  and  cut  them  in  ptecca, 
fihowing  for  his  excuse,  the  iron  buttons  that  they  had  upon 
iheir  coats.  Such  frauds  as  tiiese  are  intolerable  im  thek 
event,  and  evil  in  their  canae,  and  detested  by  all  good  Bmi 
just  men.  To  this  purpose  I  retnember  a  worthy  story  toM 
by  John  Chokier,  of  a  Spanish  governor  of  a  town  io  Milan, 
who  kept  a  noUe  person  prisoner  with  hard  usage,  and 
when  his  lady  came  to  petition  for  his  liberty,  promised  to 
deliver  her  husband  to  her,  if  she  would  let  him  lie  with  her. 
The  poor  woman  being  wearied  with  his  temptation  and  the 
evil  usage  of  her  husband,  consents  and  saffera  it.  When 
the  governor  had  obtained  his  lust,  he  would  also  satisfy  hi^ 
linger  too ;  and  kills  her  husband5  ^^  ^o  verify  bis  promise, 
gives  her  husband  to  the  lady,  but  newly  murdered.  The 
lady  complains  of  this,  and  tells  her  sad  story  to  Goneagtt 
the  Spanish  general :  he  finds  it  to  be  tnith,  and  ma4e  the 
lady  this  amends.  He  commands  the  governor  to  marry  the 
lady,  that  by  his  estate  she  might  be  recompensed  for  th^ 
<tisfaonour :  and  then,  the  same  day,  causes  the  governor  to 
lose  his  head  to  pay  for  his  dishonourable  falsehood  uid 
bloody  lie.  It  was  a  justice  worthy  of  a  great  prince;  and 
the  reward  was  justly  paid  to  such  a  cruel  equivocation. 
This  was  ''  subdolus  congressus,"  '  a  crafty  treaty,'  *'quo  nil 
turpius,"  said  Antoninus  the  emperor,  '*  Nothing  is  baser  and 
more  dishonoui^ble  than  it." — Thus  did  Barius  to  the  noble 
(Ebazus  the  father  of  three  brave  sons,  and  Xerxes  to  Py- 
thius  the  father  of  five ;  they  killed  what  they  promised  to 
leave  with  the  father,  adding  to  their  cruelty  Uie  reproach 
and  scorn  of  cozenage.  A  man  hath  a  right  to  use  what 
ivords  he  will,  according  to  the  received  use ;  but  he  must  not 
use  them  to  evil  purposes :  and  a  man  may  go  a  little  from 
the  more  common  use  to  that  which  is  rare,  so  it  be  within 
the  signification  of  the  word,  provided  there  be  just  cause ; 
that  which  hath  good  in  it  to  some,  and  no  injury  to  any. 

40.  (6.)  There  is  between  lying  and  equivocation  this 
only  difierence,  that  this  may  upon  less  necessity  and  upon 
more  causes  be  permitted  than  lying.    For  provided  tiiat 
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these  tneasnres  now  described,  which  are  the  negative  mea- 
sures.  of  lying,  be  observed;  if  a  man  speaks  doubtful  words 
and  intends  them  in  a  true  sense,  he  may  use  his  liberty ; 
always  provided  that  he  use  it  with  care,  and  to  the  reputa> 
tioB  of  Christian  simplicity.  In  arts  and  sciences,  in  jest 
•sd  intercourses  of  wit,  in  trial  of  understandings  and  mysf 
Cical  teachings,  in  pnideat  oonoealments  and  arts  of  secrecy^ 
equivocal  words  may  be  used  with  more  freedom.  "  Solvite 
templum  hoc/'  says  Christ,  ''  Dissolve  this  temple/'  viz.  of 
my  body,  "  and  I  will  raise  it  up  in  three  days.'' — So  did  that 
excellent  confessor  in  Eusebius^,  to  Firmilianus  asking  of 
what  country  he  was,  he  answered,  that  Jerusalem  was  his 
country;  ^'seorsim apud  animum  suumita  divinitus  pfailoso^ 
phatus/'  "  privately  in  his  mind  speaking  divine  mysteries,** 
^ays  tile  historian.  This  was  well  and  innocent,  because  an 
equivocal  speech  hath  a  light  side  as  well  as  a  dark :  it  is 
tme  as  well  as  false,  and  therefore  it  is^  in  its  own  nature,  in* 
noceat;  and  is  only  changed  into  a  fault,  when  it  is  against 
justice  and  charity^  under  which  simplicity  is  to  be  placed. 

41.  Under  these  measures  are  to  be  reduced  those  little 
equivocations  which  are  used  sometimes  in  crafty  but  most 
commonly  in  wit ;  such  as  are,  to  answer  by  anagrams,  so  as 
to  tell  a  true  name  but  disguised  by  transposition  of  letters 
and  syllables,  or  to  give  the  signification  of  a  name  in  other 
words.  Thus  if  a  man  whose  name  is  Dorotheus,  calls  him<- 
self  Theodoras, — for  Nioolaus,  Laonicus, — for  Demonicus; 
Nicodemus;  it  is  an  equivocation  or  an  art  of  deception^  but 
such  as  may  be  legitimated  by  the  cause :  but  if  the  inquiry 
be  in  a  serious  matter,  the  answer  must  be  serious  and  mate- 
rial, true  and  significative  to  the  purposes  of  law,  and  jus- 
tice, and  society.  And  therefore  if  Nicodemus  had  been  in- 
terrogated by  Pilate  in  a  serious  cause,  be  might  not  have 
said  his  name  was  Demonicus ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
be  might  not  have  concealed  it.  But  when  it  is  lawful  to 
conceal  it  if  we  can,  this  is  a  just  way  of  doing  it ;  for  it  is 
no  lie  in  itself,  and  can  be  made  to  do  or  to  minister  to  that 
good  which  is  intended.  Thus  in  the  book  of  Tobit  we  find 
diat  the  angel  Raphael  called  himself  Azarias  the  son  of  Ana- 
nias, which  indeed  is  the  name  of  his  ofiBce,  or  the  rebus, 
the  meaning  of  his  present  employment,  that  is,  '  auxilium 

f  8.  lib.  Hi»t.  cap.  2?. 
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Domini/  'Alius  nubia  Domini/  '  the  aid  of  the  Lord/  'soil 
of  the  Lord's  cloud  ;*  meaning  that  he  was  sent  from  the 
Lord  in  a  cloud  or  disguise  to  be  an  aid  and  a  blessing  to 
that  religious  family.  And  he  that  called  Arsinoe  *H(kic  W 
'  Juno's  violet/  kept  all  the  letters  of  the  name  right,  and 
complimented  the  lady  ingeniously.  But  these  are  better 
effects  of  wit  than  ministries  of  justice ;  and  therefore  are 
not  to  be  used  but  upon  great  reasons,  and  by  the  former 
measures,  when  the  matter  is  of  concernment. 

Question  IV. 

42.  Whether  it  be  lawful  by  false  signs,  by  actions  and 
pretences  of  actions,  to  deceive  others  for  any  good  end : 
and  in  what  cases  it  is  so. 

43.  To  this  question  I  answer  in  the  words  of  Aquinas', 
because  they  are  reasonable  and  pious :  "  Ad  virtutem  verita- 
tis  pertinet,  ut  quis  talem  se  exhibeat  exterius  per  signa  ex- 
teriora  qualis  est ;  ea  autem  non  solum  sunt  verba,  sed  etiam 
facta :"  and  a  little  after ;  ''  Non  refert  autem  ntrum  aliquis 
mentiatur  verbo,  vel  quocunque  alio  facto,"  "  It  is  all  one  if 
a  man  lies,  whether  it  be  by  word  or  by  deed/' — A  man  may 
look  a  lie,  and  nod  a  lie,  and  smile  a  lie. 

44.  But  in  this  there  is  some  variety:  for,  1.  Alldisseni^ 
bling  from  an  evil  principle  and  to  evil  purposes  is  criminaL 
For  thus  TertuUian  ^  declaims  bitterly  against  those  ladies, 
"  who  (says  he)  being  taught  by  the  apostate  angels/'  **  ocn- 
los  circumducto  nigrore  fucare,  et  genas  mendacio  ruboris 
inficere,  et  mutare  adulterinis  coloribus  crinem,  et  expugnare 
omnem  oris  et  capitis  veritatem,"  "  besmear  their  eyebrows 
with  a  black  semicircle,  and  stain  their  cheeks  with  a  lying 
red,  and  change  the  colour  of  their  hair  into  an  adulterous 
pretence,  and  drive  away  all  the  ingenuity  and  truth  of  their 
faces." — And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  as  severe  against  old 
men,  that,  with  black-lead  combs,  put  a  lie  upon  their  heads ; 
and  so  disgrace  their  old  age,  which  ought  to  be  relied  upon, 
believed,  and  reverenced  for  truth.  And  it  was  well  said  of 
Archidamus  to  a  man  of  Chios  who  did  stain  his  white  hairs 
with  black  and  the  imagery  of  youth,  "  the  man  was  hardly 
to  be  believed,  when  he  had  a  lie  in  his  heart,  and  bore  a  lie 
upon  his  head." — ^These  things  proceeding  from  pride  and 

i  3.  Sae.  q.  3.  ftrt.  1.  ^  Lib.  de  Discipl.  et  Habita  Viri^. 
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vanity,  and  ministering  to  lust,  or  carried  on  witK  scandal, 
are  not  only  against  humility  and  sobriety  and  chastity  and 
charity,  but  against  truth  too ;  because  they  are  done  with  a 
purpose  to  deceive,  and  by  deceit  to  serve  those  evil  ends. 
To  the  same  purpose  was  the  fact  of  them,  of  whom  Dio 
Chrysostom  speaks  ^  who  knowing  that  men  were  in  love 
with  old  manuscripts,  would  put  new  ones  into  heaps  of  com 
and  make  them  look  like  old :  such  also  are  they  who,  in  Hol- 
land, lately  would  exactly  counterfeit  old  medals,  to  get  a 
treble  price  beyond  the  value  of  the  metal  and  the  imagery* 
These  things  and  all  of  the  like  nature  are  certainly  unlawful^ 
because  they  are  against  justice  and  charity. 

45.  (2.)  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  counterfeits,  such 
as  are  gildings  of  wood  and  brass,  false  stones,  counterfeit 
diamonds,  glass  depicted  like  emeralds  and  rubieai,  a  crust  of 
marble  drawn  over  a  building  of  coarse  stone  *";  these  are  only 
for  beauty  and  ornament,  and  of  themselves  minister  to  no 
^vil,  but  are  pleasant  and  useful :  now  though  to.  sell  these 
images  of  beauty  for  real  be  a  great  cheat ;  yet  to  expose 
them  to  be  seen  as  such,  and  every  man  be  left  to.  his  liberty 
of  thinking  as  he  please,  and  being  pleased  as  he  can,  is  very 
innocent. 

46.  (3.)  There  is  a  third  sort  of  lying  or  deceiving  by 
signs  not  vocal :  that  is,  the  dissembling  of  a  passion,  such 
as  that  of  which  Seneca^  complains  in  the  matter  of  griefi 
which  is  the  simplest  of  all  passions ;  but  pretended  by  some 
without  truth  to  purposes  not  good.  *^  Quotusquisque  sibi 
tristis  est  i  clarius,  cum  audiuntur,  gemunt:  et  taciti  quietique, 
dum  secretum  est ;  cum  aliquos  viderint,  in  fletus  novos  ex- 
citantur." — So  did  Oellia  in  the  epigram, 

AmiMom  noo  flet«  oam  sola  eil,  Gellim  ptirem : 
Si  qaii  adevt,  jane  protUioat  ItcrimB  ■• 

They  are  full  of  tears  in  company,  but  in  their  retirements, 
pleased  well  enough.  Now  things  of  this  nature  are  indiffer- 
ent ;  but  are  good  or  bad  according  to  the  cause  or  the  de- 
sign. *'  Mourn  for  the  dead,"  saith  Ben  Sirach,  "  and  that 
a  day  or  two,  lest  thou  be  evil  spoken  of." — That  end  is  ho- 
nest ;  and  therefore  to  mourn  in  solemnity  is  good,  if  we  can- 

>  Ont  SI.         k  Vide  SeiMoam  Bpist.  115.  $.  8,  9.  Rabkopf.  to).  3.  p.  365. 

>  EpUt.  99.  f.  15.  Rabkopf.  toI.  3.  p.  S58.  ^  Martial,  i.  34. 
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not  mouAi  in  passion :  and  the  laws  enjoin  to  a  man  and 
woman  respectiyely '  annum  luctus/ '  a  year  of  solemn  mourn- 
ing ;'  all  which  time,  it  is  not  supposed,  the  passion  should 
be  troublesome  and  afflictiye.  Thus  we  find  David  pretend- 
ing madness  before  Achish  the  king  of  Gath ;  it  was  for  his 
life :  and  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  ancient  doctors  blaming 
the  dissimulation. 

47.  (4.)  But  that  which  is  here  the  principal  inquiry  is, 
whether  signs  not  vocal,  which  have  in  Uiem  ambiguity,  and 
may  signify  several  things,  may  be  used  with  a  purpose  to 
deceive.  And  to  this  the  answer  is  the  same  with  the  former 
in  the  case  of  equivocation,  with  this  only  difierence ;  that 
as  there  is  some  more  liberty  in  the  use  of  equivocal  words, 
than  of  a  simple  lie ;  so  there  is  some  more  liberty  yet  in 
equivocal  actions  than  in  words,  because  there  may  be  more 
reasons  for  such  dubious  actions  than  for  dubious  words,  and 
they  are  not  so  near,  so  usual  *",  so  intended  significations  of 
our  mind,  nor  ministries  of  intercourse  and  society.  But 
where  they  are  taken  so,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules ;  save  only  that  a  less  necessity  may  be  a  sufficient  le- 
gitimation of  such  dubious  signs :  concerning  which,  besides 
the  analogy  and  proportion  to  the  former  rules,  there  is  no 
other  measure  but  the  severities  of  a  good  and  a  prudent 
man  taking  into  him  the  accounts  of  Christian  simplicity 
and  ingenuity. 

48.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add  in  order  to  practice. 
There  is  a  liberty  in  the  forecited  cases  there,  where  there'  is 
a  necessity,  and  where  there  is  a  great  charity.  For  in  these 
cases  it  is  true  what  St.  Chrysostom  says'*,  "  Fraudis  quidem 
magna  vis  modo  ne  fraudulento  animo  fiat :  quam  ipsam  turn 
ne  fraudem  quidem  nominandam  putaverim,  venim  cecono- 
miam  quandam  potius  ac  sapientiam  artemque,  qua  possis  ^ 
mediis,  iisque  imperviis,  desperatarum  rerum  angustiis  diffi- 
cultatibusque,  correctis  et  emendatis  animi  vitiis,  evadere :" 
"  There  is  a  great  use  of  artifices  in  our  words  and  actions, 
when  we  are  hard  put  to  it  in  desperate  cases  and  extremest 
difficulties,  and  then  these  arts  are  not  indeed  deceptions,  but 
just  escapes."  But  yet  this  I  say,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
all  our  liberty ;  because  when  it  is  practised  freely,  we  often- 
times find  ourselves  ill  judges  of  the  necessity.    And  how- 

"  Vide  Aqnioftt.  io  3.  lib.  ditt.  3S.  nt.  3.  ad  5.  •  Lib.  1.  de  Sao«rdot. 
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ever  it  be,  yet  it  is  much  more  noble  to  suffer  bravely  than  to 
escape  from  it  by  a  doubtful  way ;  1 .  For  the  love  and  honour 
of  simplicity,  2.  For  the  endeavours  of  perfection,  3.  For  the 
danger  of  sin,  4.  For  the  peril  of  scandal.  And  it  was  bravely 
done  of  Augustus  Csasar,  who  when  he  had  promised  ten 
thousand  sesterces  to  him  that  should  bring  Corocotta,  a 
famous  Spanish  thief,  alive  into  his  presence ;  Corocotta  him- 
self came  and  demanded  the  money,  and  had  it,  and  he  was 
spared  besides :  he  escaped  for  his  wit  and  confidence ;  but 
had  the  money 'pro  *fide  Csesaris/  ^according  to  the  faith 
and  nobleness  of  Caesar's  justice  :'  for  he  might  have  made 
use  of  the  ambiguity  of  his  words  to  have  kept  the  money, 
and  hanged  the  thief;  but  he  thought  it  nobler  to  do  all  that 
he  could  be  thought  to  have  intended  by  his  words.  'O  /ue- 
yaX6^\oc,  vappTitrtaa^uAc  Koi  aXtfisvriKhc,  says  Aristotle ', 
"  The  brave  and  magnanimous  man  does  not  sneak,  but  speaks 
truth  and  is  confident.'^ 

49.  It  cannot  be  denied  what  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
saidf^Eirt  TCjvv\ii<rtov  ij^iXflq,  fiow^  iroifitrg  riva,  St  ovk  av  irpoii* 
yovfiivafc  avrco  vpax^dii,  *'  A  good  man  will,  for  the  good  of 
his  neighbour,  do  something  more  than  he  would  do  willingly 
and  of  his  own  accord :''  yet  when  it  is  his  own  case,  it  is 
better  to  let  go  his  liberty  than  to  run  a  hazard.    Sarah  did 
lie,  and  she  was  reproved  by  the  angel ;  Abraham  did  so  too, 
says  TertuUian ;  "  Saram  sororem  suam  mentitus  est,"  but 
he  was  reproved  by  Abimelech :  Jacob  did  lie  to  his  father, 
but  he  is  not  commended  for  it ;  and  Rachel  did  dissemble, 
but  she  died  in  child*birth,  and  it  was  occasioned  by  that, 
say  the  Jewish  doctors :  Simeon  and  Levi  destroyed  the  She- 
chemites  by  a  stratagem,  but  they  troubled  the  house  of 
Israel  by  it:  Tamar  deceived  Judah,  but  she  played  the 
harlot  in  deed  as  well  as  in  words.    And  concerning  those 
worthy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  did  lie  or  dis- 
semble, the  Christian  doctors  haVe  been  put  to  it  to  make 
apologies  and  excuses,  and  justifications  for  them,  and  are 
not  yet  agreed  how  to  do  it.     St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom 
are  two  examples  of  several  proceedings.     St.  Basil  always 
bore  his  heart  upon  his  hand,  and  shewed  it  to  every  one 
that  was  concerned.     St.  Chrysostom  used  craft  against  the 
simple,  and  fraud  against  him  that  spoke  all  things  in  sim- 

P  Lib.  4.  Elh.  rap.  3.  Wilkinson,  p.  157. 
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plicity.  Cbiysostom  was  forced  with  laboriom  arts  ^  to  ex 
cuse  and  justify  it,  and  did  it  hardly :  but  St.  Basil  had  no 
scruple  concerning  his  innocence ;  what  he  had  concerning 
his  prudence  and  safety  does  not  belong  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. But  of  this  last  particular  I  have  given  larger  accounts 
in  a  discourse '  on  purpose. 

60.  The  conclusion  is  this.  If  a  man  speaks  a  down- 
right lie,  he  can  very  hardly  be  innocent :  but  if  by  in- 
trigues of  words  and  actions,  "per  inTolucra''  (as  Cicero* 
calls  it), — "per  orationem  intortam"  (as  the  comedy),  "by 
covers  of  words,''  and  'by  crooked  speeches,'  a  man  hare  in- 
tercourse,  he  had  need  be  very  witty  to  be  innocent ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  proverb,  "  If  a  man  have  wit  enough  to 
give  cross  and  involved  answers,  let  him  use  it  well ;"  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  do  it  well,  let  him  hold  his  peace.  It  was 
but  a  sneaking  evasion  of  St.  Francis,  when  the  pursuers 
after  a  murderer  asked  if  the  man  came  that  way ;  '  No,'  saith 
the  friar,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  sleeve,  '  he  came  not 
here.'  If  a  man's  wit  be  not  very  ready  and  very  clear,  while 
he  thinks  himself  wise,  he  may  become  a  vain  person.  The 
devil,  no  question,  hath  a  great  wit,  and  a  ready  answer;  yet 
when  he  was  put  to  it  at  his  oracles,  and  durst  not  tell  a 
downright  lie,  and  yet  knew  not  what  was  truth  many  times, 
he  was  put  to  most  pitiful  shifts,  and  trifling  equivocations, 
and  arts  of  knavery ;  which  when  they  were  discovered  by 
events  contrary  to  the  meaning  which  was  obvious  for  the 
inquirers  to  understand,  it  made  him  much  more  contempti- 
ble and  ridiculous  than  if  he  had  said  nothing,  or  confessed 
his  ignorance.  But  he  that  does  speak,  and  is  bound  to  speak, 
must  speak  according  to  the  mind  of  him  with  whom  he  does 
converse, — that  is,  so  to  converse,  that  by  our  fault  he  be  not 
deceived  against  his  right,  against  justice,  or  against  charity, 
and  therefore  he  had  better  in  all  things  speak  plainly :  for 
truth  is  the  easiest  to  be  told ;  but  no  wit  is  sufficient  for  a 
crafty  conversation.  « 

H  Vide  in  fioe  lib.  1.  d«  Stoerd.  '  Serm.  of  Ghrittiaa  Siaplieif /. 
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RULE  VI. 

It  is  not  lawfid for  private  Christians,  without  public  Authority, 
to  punish  Malefactors,  but  they  may  require  it  of  the  Jlfo- 
gistrate  in  some  Gases. 

1.  In  the  law  of  nature  it  was  permitted:  but  as  the  world 
grew  older^  and  better  experienced,  and  better  instructed,  it 
became  unlawful  and  forbidden ;  in  some  places  sooner,  in 
some  places  later.  The  £phori  among  the  Lacedemonians, 
might  kill  criminals  extra-judicially ;  and  Nicolaus  of  Damas- 
cus relates,  that,  amongst  the  Umbrians,  every  man  was  the 
revenger  of  his  own  injuries :  for  till  by  laws  men  were  de- 
fended, they,  by  revenges  and  retaliation,  might  drive-  away 
the  injury  as  far  as  was  necessary.  But  because  when  a  man 
is  in  pain  and  grief,  he  strikes  unjustly  and  unequally,  and 
judges  incompetently,  laws  were  made  to  restrain  the  first 
license,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  princes  only,  because 
they,  being  common  fathers  to  their  people,  were  most  likely 
to  do  justice  equally  and  wisely.  "  Idcirco  enim  judiciorum 
vigor  jurisque  publici  tutela  videtur  in  medio  constituta,  ne 
quisquam  sibi  ipsi  permittere  valeat  ultionem,"  said  Hono- 
rius  and  Theodosius ;  "  That  no  man  might  avenge  himself, — 
laws,  and  judges,  and  tribunals,  were  appointed  for  public 
justice." 

2.  But  for  this,  provisions  at  first  could  not  be  made  so 
generally,  but  that  some  cases  would  happen,  and  some  gaps 
be  left  open,  which  every  man  must  stop,  and  provide  for  as 
well  as  he  could.  Thus  we  find  that  Phinehas,  when  he  saw 
God  was  angry  with  the  sons  of  Israel  about  the  matter  of 
Moab,  himself,  to  divert  the  anger  that  was  already  gone 
forth,  smote  Zimri,  a  prince  among  the  Simeonites,  and  his 
fair  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  killed  them  in  their  crimes. 
From  his  example  many  zealots  among  the  Jews  took  liberty 
to  kill  a  man  that  sinned  apparently.  So  Matthias  killed  a 
Jew,  that  offered  sacrifice  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  people  killed  three  hundred  of  their  coun- 
trymen upon  the  ^ike  account.  But  this  quickly  grew  into 
excess  and  irregularity ;  and  therefore  when  our  blessed  Lord 
was  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  temple^  he  went  no  further 
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but  to  use  a  little  whip  to  affright  them  from  their  profane- 
nesa. 

3.  And  yet,  in  some  cases,  God^  permitted  private  per- 
sons to  be  executioners ;  as  in  case  a  Jew  tempted  his  child, 
or  brother,  or  neighbour  to  idolatry,  the  tempted  person 
might  kill  him,  without  delating  him  to  the  judge  ;  and  in  a 
cause  of  blood,  the  next  of  kin  might  kill  tiie  manslayer,  if 
he  overtook  him  before  he  took  sanctuary.  But  here  the 
cases  were  such,  that  the  private  person  was  not  judge,  but 
by  leave  from  God,  was  executioner  upon  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact :  for  although  for  a  dead  person  his  nearest  relation 
might  with  his  own  hand  take  vengeance;  yet  if  himself  was 
wounded,  he  might  not,  but  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge, 
say  the  doctors  of  the  Jews ;  because  he  ought  not  to  be 
judge,  where  he  could  hardly  be  moderate. 

4.  In  the  sea,  and  in  desert  places,  where  there  can  be  no 
appeals  to  judges,  every  man  is  executioner  of  the  sentence 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Thus  we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  pur- 
sued the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas ; 
and  because  the  proconsul  would  not,  he  gathered  a  sudden 
navy,  and  overtook  them,  and  hanged  them  upon  the  main- 
yards  of  their  own  vessels.  Thus  the  wild  Arabs  and  Circas- 
sian  thieves, — that  live  in  vast  places,  and  under  no  govern- 
ment, being  public  enemies  of  mankind,  and  under  no  laws, 
nor  treaties  or  communications  of  peace, — ^may  be  killed  by 
every  one  that  is  injured  and  spoiled  by  them,  when  he  can 
do  it.  To  this  agrees  that  of  Tertullian;  *'In  publicos 
hostes  omnis  homo  miles  est ;"  and  that  of  Democritos : 
Apcnn^v  wivra  icrdvwv  rcc  aOioc  av  titi,  loai  airrox^tq,  kA 
K^iCwv,  tad  yph^,  "  He  that  kills  a  thief  and  a  robber  with 
his  own  hand,  or  by  command,  or  by  consent,  is  innocent.'' 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  permission  in  the  law  of 
nature. 

5.  For  in  Christianity,  men  are  not  easily  permitted  to 
touch  blood ;  not  hastily  to  intermeddle  in  the  causes  of 
blood ;  not  to  give  sentence  for  the  effusion  of  it :  these 
things  are  to  be  done  with  caution,  and  a  slow  motion,  and 
after  a  loud  call,  and  upon  a  great  necessity,  because  there 

*  Deat  xUi.  9.  ■  Hei.  fng*  69.  Guiford.  p.  194. 
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are  two  great  impediments;  the  one  is  the  duty  of  mercy, 
which  is  greatly  required  and  severely  exacted  of  every  dis- 
ciple of  Christ ;  and  the  other  is,  that  there  is  a  soul  at  stake 
when  blood  is  to  be  shed,  and  then  they  are  told,  that  as  they 
judge,  they  shall  be  judged, — as  they  measure,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  them  again.  And  therefore  criminal  judges 
haVe  a  tender  employment,  and  very  unsafe,  unless  they  have 
the  guards  of  a  just  authority,  and  a  great  mercy,  and  an  un- 
avoidable necessity,  and  public  utility,  and  the  fear  of  Ood 
always  before  their  eyes^  and  a  great  wisdom  to  conduct 
their  greatest  dangers. 

6.  That  which  remains  and  is  permitted  in  Christianity 
is,  1.  The  punishment  of  reprehension,  of  which  every  wise 
and  good  man  may  be  judge  and  minister ;  for  as  St.  Cyprian 
said,  that '  every  bishop  is  a  bishop  of  the  catholic  church/ 
that  is,  wherever  he  chance  to  be,  he  must  not  suffer  a  soul 
to  perish  if  he  can  help  it,  but  hath  right  every  where  to  mi* 
nister  to  the  necessities  of  souls,  who  are  otherwise  destitute, 
— and  every  where  to  pray  in  private,  to  bless,  to  absolve 
dying  personsi  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  widow  and  desolate 
church ;  so  every  good  man  hath  power  to  punish  a  base 
and  yicious  person  by  severe  and  wise  animadversions  of 
reproof.     For  "  a  wise  man  is  never  a  private  man,'' — said 
Cicero ;  and  Nasica,  and  Cato,  and  Fabius,  and  LoUius, 
were  in  authority  like  perpetual  consuls,  always  in  power 
over  a  vicious  man. 

7.  It  is  not  against  the  laws  of  Christianity,  that  parents, 
and  tutors,  and  masters,  and  governors,  should  punish  crimi- 
nals, that  is,  such  as  are  subject  to  them,  and  by  such  pu- 
nishments as  are  permitted  by  law,  and  by  such  measures  as 
are  agreeable  to  the  just  and  charitable  ends  *  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  and  by  the  analogy  and  proportions  of 
Christian  mercy  and  clemency :  in  the  execution  of  which 
punishments,  there  need  no  other  laws  be  given  but  what  are 
dictated  by  the  mind  of  a  charitable,  dispassionate,  and  a 
good  man.    But  then,  in  these  governments,  there  is  more 
liberty  than  in  any  other  but  the  supreme :  for  a  personal  in- 
jnry  done  to  a  father  or  a  tutor,  may  be  punished  by  the 

s  Jabet  D«os  nt  mtnu  noatni  taper  miaoret  lenper  htbeamns,  lioo  est,  at 
peccftDte^  eos  uaidait  Terberibue  eorrigunns,  oe  tmore  iooUIi  et  iodolgentii  nimit 
•daocaiur  ad  ailon,  et  ad  ritia  natriantar.  Lictaat.  lib.  6.  loftit. 
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father  or  tutor  respectiTely,  and  so  ako  it  may  by  the  bip- 
preme  power, ''  Quam  dignitas  aactoritasque  ejus,  ia  qaemest 
peccatQin,  tuenda  est,  ne  pratermissa  animadversio  contemp- 
turn  ejus  pariat,  et  honorem  levet/'  said  Taurus  the  philoso- 
pher in  A.  Gellius'.  An  injury  done  to  a  superior  is  a  con- 
tempt  of  his  authority,  as  well  as  injurious  to  his  person: 
and  if  it  be  not  punished,  will  soon  disorder  the  superiority. 
But  then  this  must  be  wholly  for  emendation ;  and  though 
anger  may  be  the  instrument,  yet  charity  must  be  both  the 
measure  and  the  end. 

8.  (3.)  When  the  law  hath  passed  a  sent^ide,  and  given 
leave  to  any  subject  to  be  executioner,  he  that  is  injured,  may 
do  it.    But  this  is  to  be  understood  in  one  case  only  that 
concerns  the  subject,  and  one  that  concerns  the  prince. 
I.  For  if  the  prince  commands  that  whoever  finds  such  a 
person,  shall  smite  him  to  death  if  he  can,  every  man  is  bound 
to  it,  if  the  law  be  just ;  as  in  the  case  of  treason,  or  deserting 
their  military  station,  it  hath  sometimes  been  decreed.    '*  In 
reos  majestatis,"  "  Against  traitors*'  every  man  is  a  soldier, 
says  TertuUian ;  who  affirms  it  also  concerning  all  public 
enemies.   2.  The  other  case,  which  relates  to  the  advantage 
of  the  subject,  is,  when  the  execution  of  the  public  sentence 
is  necessary  to  be  done  speedily  for  the  prevention  of  future 
mischiefs.    Thus  Justinian '  gave  leave  to  every  man  to  kill 
the  soldiers  that  came  to  plunder;  for  in  that  case  there  was 
no  staying  for  solemnities  of  law,  and  the  proceedings  and 
method  of  courts ;  ''  Melius  enim  est  occurrere  in  tempore 
quam  post  exitum  vindicare.    Vestram  igitur  vobis  permitti- 
mus  ultionem,  et  quod  serum  est  punire  judicio,  subjugamus 
edicto,  ut  nuUus  parcat  militi,  cui  obviare  telo  oporteat  ut 
latroni.*'    This  which  the  law  calls  a  revenge,  is  but  a  mere 
defence,  it  is  a  taking  the  mischief  before  it  be  intolerable; 
and  therefore  this  will  be  the  more  out  of  question :  for  cer- 
tainly if  some  punishments  are  lawful,  all  necessary  defences 
are  much  more ;  this  only  excepted,  that  the  degree  of  this 
13  excessive  and  uncharitable,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
done,  but  in  those  cases  where  the  evil,  likely  to  be  suffered 
by  the  innocent,  is  intolerable,  as  if  the  plunder  be  the  un- 
doing of  a  man  and  his  family,  and  will  cause  them  to  perish, 
or  to  be  extremely  miserable ;  and  therefore  Ulpian  said  well^ 

7  yL  14.  Oiseliii  p«  387.        >  Cod.  Rabr.  Qaindo  Licett  se  lioe  jadk*  YUidi«we. 
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^  Porem  nociarnum  si  quia  occiderit,  ita'demum  impuni  feret, 
Biparcereei  sine  periculo  suo  non  poterit;"  '' Though  the 
law  permits  a  man  to  kill  a  night-thief,  yet  he  may  not  do  it 
if  he  can  secure  himself  without  it:  but  when  to  spare  the 
thief,  will  be  his  own  undoing,  then  he  may.  For  it  is  true 
which  was  said  of  old. 

Res  omoes  conditae  ftmnlantar  Tit»  hamamB ; 

And  again, 

NobiliBuinam  est  qaod  orbU  habet,  hamana.  vita. 

Nothing  is  fit  to  be  put  in  balance  to  the  life  of  man ;  and 
therefore  when  a  man's  life  and  a  man's  goods  are  compared 
abstractly,  these  are  extremely  outweighed  by  that;  and 
therefore,  for  little  and  tolerable  losses^  it  were  well  if  the 
laws  would  appoint  lesser  punishments  than  death.    But 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  great  loss  makes  a  mail  and  all 
his  family  live  a  miserable  life,  and  men  willingly  venture 
their  lives  to  save  such  great  portions,  the  laws  that  put  such 
thieves  to  death,  are  very  justifiable.    And  it  is  observable 
that  when  God  in  Moses'  law  appointed  a  mulct  of  money 
upon  thieves,  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  such  robberies^  where 
the  thief  was  able  to  restore  fourfold.    Add  to  this,  that  if 
our  laws  did  provide  that  stolen  goods  should  be  restored, 
they  would  less  need  to  give  leave  to  the  true  man  to  kill  the 
thief*    But  now  that  he  is  the  more  likely  to  be  undone,  be- 
cause no  restitution  is  to  be  made  him,  he  may,  in  the  case  of 
such  great  spoilings,  be  better  allowed  to  be  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  prevent  his  ruin,  and  to  defend 
his  right.    But  it  were  much  better  if  he  would  not  at  ail 
use  this  liberty. 

9.  (4.)  But  when  the  evil  is  past,  if  the  law  permits  the 
execution  of  her  sentence  to  the  injured  person ;  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  there  is  only  an  indulgence  to  the  grief  of  him 
that  is  wronged ;  and  therefore  if  he  kills  the  injurious  man, 
he  is  indemnified  in  law,  but  not  quitted  in  conscience.  Thus 
when  the  civil  law »  of  old,  and,  at  this  day,  the  Spanish 
laws  permit  the  wronged  husband  to  kill  the  adulterer,  it  is 
lawful;  that  is,  it  is  not  against  justice,  and  therefore  the 
law  cannot  punish  it :  but  because  it  is  extremely  against 
fsharity,  his  confessor  ought  not  to  absolve  him  withour  re- 

*  L.  Gracchas  C,  ad  Icgvm  Juliom,  do  Adalteriis. 
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pentahce  and  amends;  for  the  gospel  does  not  approTeit. 
The  reason  is,  because  if  the  injury  be  done,  the  execution  is 
merely  revenge,  without  the  mixture  of  any  good  thing  to 
legitimate  it.    Now  if  the  law  does  it  by  her  ministers,  it  is 
wapaS^iyfAO^  'an  example/  tva  aXXoi  wp6voiav  votwvnu  mi, 
^ofiwvrai,  as  Demosthenes's  expression  is,  '*  that  others  may 
be  afraid,  and  not  be  tempted  by  impunity."    But  if  the  man 
does  it  by  his  private  hand,  there  is  in  it  less  of  obsenration 
and  exemplarity ;  or  if  there  were  not,  yet  there  were  less  in- 
tended; and  therefore  the  private  executing  hand  is  not  so 
innocent :  Mn  cavro^  USiKwvn^,  saith  the  Apostle '',  "  We 
must  not  avenge  ourselves :"  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  such  executions.    There  is  only  this  allay  in  it,  that  if 
the  wronged  husband  can,  no  other  way,  prevent  his  dishonour 
and  his  wife's  sin  or  continuance  in  it,  if  the  law  permits  it 
to  him,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  done  for  prevention  not  for 
revenge ;  and  if  it  be  so,  as  it  is  supposed,  it  hath  many  de- 
grees of  excuse,  and  some  of  lawful,  but  nothing  commend- 
able;  for  nothing  can  reconcile  it  to  charity,  because,  as  I 
observed  before,  there  is  a  soul  in  the  way  which  ought 
strangely  much  to  be  regarded.     Nay,  there  are  two  souls : 
for  it  was  rarely  said  by  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  relates. 
noXX(|»  fAoXXov  iSiKiXffBai  Sccv,  j|  Krdvttv  avdpwFOv*  iv  qSov  yop 
Kti^Oai  ri|v  Kpimv,  **  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  injury  than  to 
kill  the  man :  for  after  death  there  shall  be  a  judgment  ;** 
he  that  did  the  wrong,  shall  be  punished ;  and  he  that  spared 
him,  shall  be  rewarded. 

10.  (5.)  But  if  the  criminal  be  of  so  desperate  an  impiety 
that  he  seems  incorrigible,  and  of  a  long  time  hath  seemed 
so  (for  that  is  the  best  way  to  prove  him  so),  then  it  is  law- 
ful for  a  private  hand  to  be  the  executioner  of  the  public 
sentence;  but  he  that  is  injured,  ought  not  to  do  it.  Not 
that  it  is  murder,  or  indirectly  unlawful  in  the  precise  action : 
but  that  it  can  hardly  be  quitted  from  revenge ;  and  it  will 
be  hard  for  any  man  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  have  just  cause 
to  suspect  himself,  if  he  be  so  bad  upon  the  mere  permis* 
sions  of  law  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  brother's  heart.  Other 
persons  may  do  it  out  of  zeal  or  love  of  their  country's  good. 
The  civil  law  gives  leave  *'  exercendsB  public®  ultionis  ad- 
versus  latrones,  desertoresque  militise,"  "of  executing  the 

k  Rom.  xii.  19. 
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anger  of  the  law  against  fugitive  soldiers,  and  common  rob- 
bers :"  he  that  had  not  been  robbed  by  them,  might  better 
do  it  than  he  that  had:  for  it  being  permitted  ''pro  quiete 
communi,"  '  for  the  public  peace/  he  is  a  good  patriot  that 
honestly  and  justly  ministers  to  that  end  alone;  but  he  that 
suffered  by  them,  had  need  be  an  angel,  if  he  does  not  spoil 
that  good  end  by  the  mixture  of  revenge ;  and  if  he  be  an 
angel,  he  will  find  a  better  employment  than  to  kill  a  man, 
where  it  is  not  commanded,  and  where  it  is  not  necessary. 

11.  (6.)  Some  affirm,  that  princes  are  never  to  be  reck* 
oned  to  be  private  persons,  when  they  proceed  according  to 
the  sentence  and  meaning  of  the  law,  though  they  do  proceed 
'brevi  manu'  as  the  style  of  the  law  is ;  and  do  not  proceed 
by  the  methods  and  solemnities  of  law  by  reason  of  disabi* 
lity  to  do  it.  Thus  if  a  man  grow  too  hard  for  the  laws,  the 
prince  must  send  soldiers  to  him,  not  Serjeants,  if  the  case 
be  notorious  and  it  be  a  public  sentence :  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  did  strike  Wat  Tyler,  though  he  ^'as  not 
convicted  in  law,  nor  sentenced  by  the  judges.  Upon  this 
account,  the  King  of  France  offered  to  defend  the  killing  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise :  concerning  which  I  cannot  give  ac- 
counts, because  there  might  be  in  it  many  secrets  which  I 
know  not.  But  if  there  wanted  nothing  but  solemnities  of 
law,  and  there  wanted  power  to  suppress  him  by  open  force, 
and  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  he  should  die,  and  by 
law  he  was  guilty  of  it,  if  there  was  any  thing  wanting  which 
should  have  been  done,  he  that  died  was  the  cause  of  it,  and 
therefore  to  him  it  was  to  be  imputed.  But  supposing  what 
these  men  affirm  to  be  true  (concerning  which  I  shall  affirm 
nothing) ;  yet  this  is  very  rarely  to  be  practised,  because  it 
is  seldom  lawful,  if  ever  it  be,  and  not  without  the  concur- 
rence of  very  many  particulars,  and  is  very  easily  abused  to 
extreme  evil  purposes;  as  in  that  intolerable  and  inhuman 
massacre  of  Paris,  which  all  generations  of  the  world  shall 
speak  of  with  horror  and  the  greatest  detestation.  But  con- 
cerning the  thing  itself,  that  which  the  lawyers  say  is  this, 
"  Generale  edictum,  accedente  facti  evidentift,  habet  vim  latae 
sententiee ;'  **  When  a  law  is  clear,  and  the  fact  is  evident,  the 
sentence  is  already  past :"  and  therefore  some  of  them  are  apt 
to  say.  To  do  the  same  thing  in  a  chamber  is  not  murder,  if  it 
be  justice  when  it  is  done  upon  a  scaffold ;  for  the  same  de- 
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merit  in  the  criminal  and  the  same  power  in  the  supreme,  is  an 
equal  cause  and  warranty  of  the  execution*  And  since  it  is 
cheaper  to  employ  a  physician  than  an  anny ,  and  there  is  less 
prejudice  done  to  the  public  by  such  a  course,  since  the  state 
of  Venice  kills  upon  suspicion,  and  there  are  some  things 
known  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  suffered,  and 
since  we  see  that  solemnities  of  law,  like  thin  aprons,  dis* 
cover  more  shame  sometimes  than  they  hide,  and  give  more 
scandal  than  they  remove;  these  men  are  more  confident 
than  I  am :  for  they  dare  vrarrant  this  course  which  I  dare 
not.  But  he  that  will  adventure  upon  this,  must  take  care 
that  it  be  done;  LBy  a  competent  authority;  2.  Upon  a  just 
cause;  3.  For  a  great  necessity ;  4.  According  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  law ;  5.  It  must  be  *in  summo  et  mero 
imperio,'  by  one  that  is  absolute  and  supreme ;  6.  It  must  be 
upon  notoriety  of  fact;  7.  When  there  is  no  scruple  of  law; 

8.  And  if  after  all  this  there  be  no  scruple  in  conscience ; 

9.  Nor  yet  any  other  means  of  securing  the  public;  10.  And 
the  thing  have  in  it  as  great  charity  to  the  public,  as  there  is 
in  it  justice  to  the  particular;  11.  And  that  the  war  be  not 
*  justum  bellum/  that  is,  between  supreme  powers ;  12.  Nor 
yet  any  treaty  or  promise,  faith  or  covenant,  to  the  contrary 
between  the  supreme  and  the  inferior  offending ;  13.  Nor  yet 
there  be  a  scandal  of  greater  mischief  than  can  be  procured 
by  the  unsolemn  proceeding;  14.  Nor  is  done  'refragante 
jttdicio  procerum,  et  sententiis  juris  prudentum,'  *  against  the 
earnest  advice  of  prudent  aud  grave  persons,' — which  if  it 
happen  will  arrest  the  resolution,  and  give  check  and  con- 
sideration  to  the  conscience;  then  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
that  there  may  be  reason  enough  to  forbear  what  cannot  be 
used,  that  is,  the  solemnities  of  law,  which  are  the  methods  of 
peace,  or  to  be  expected  in  a  state  or  time  of  war.  And  by 
this  time  it  will  be  so  hard  to  do  it  justly,  that  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  let  it  alone.  For  after  all  these  cautions  and  provisos 
it  is  not  permitted  to  assassinate  or  privately  to  murder  the 
criminal,  but  to  proceed  by  open  force  or  by  avowed  manners 
of  justice,  though  they  be  not  solemn,  and  the  common  ways 
of  peace;  that  is,  they  must  be  owned  in  public,  and  asserted 
by  law,  either  antecedently  or  'ex  post-facto.'  An  example 
of  the  first  way  is  frequently  seen  in  France ;  where  the 
fugitives  of  law  are  proceeded  against  in  their  absence,  and 
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executed  'in  eflSgie;'  and  in  the  states  of  Italy  against  the 
banditti :  and  of  the  second  way  examples  have  been  seen 
in  the  manifestos  of  some  princes,  when  they  have  been  put 
to  such  extrajudicial  and  private  ways  of  animadversion. 
But  these  things  happen  not  but  in  such  places  where  prin- 
ces are  more  absolute,  and  less  Christian,  or  that  the  subject 
transgresses  by  power. 

12.  (7.)  Upon  the  like  account  it  hath,  in  some  ages  of 
Christianity  itself,  but  in  many  ages  of  gentilism,  been  per- 
mitted that  by  single  duel  men  prove  their  innocence  and 
oppress  the  supposed  criminal : 


pQroqoe  pioqae  duello 


Qosmidtf  ref  censeo 


said  one  of  the  Roman  senators  to  Ancus  Martius.  Now 
concerning  this  1  shall  not  need  to  say  much ;  because  now 
long  since  all  Christian  princes  and  states,  and  all  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  have  condemned  it  as  a  grievous 
crime,  upon  these  two  accounts :  1.  Because  it  is  a  tempting 
God  by  ways  which  he  hath  never  allowed,  it  is  a  lottery  that 
he  never  gave  warrant  to :  and  upon  this  account  it  was,  that 
Pope  Nicolas  I.^  forbade  the  emperor  Lotharius  to  try  his 
wife's  suspected  chastity  by  the  combat  of  two  champions : 
"  Cum  hoc  et  hujusmodi  sectantes,  Deum  solummodo  ten- 
tare  videantur;"  and  to  the  same  purpose  Pope  Celestine^ 
and  some  others  did  forbid  it.  2.  Because  the  innocent  per- 
son is  exposed  to  equal  danger  with  the  criminal,  and  hath 
been  oftentimes  oppressed;  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of 
William  Catur*  an  armourer  in  Fleet-street,  who  being  by 
his  servant  John  David  falsely  accused  of  treason,  was  yet 
slain  in  Smithfield  by  his  perjured  adversary :  and  then  the 
people  have  accepted  the  event  as  a  divine  testimony,  which 
in  this  case  being  to  a  lie  and  to  the  false  part,  must  needs  be 
infinitely  dishonourable  to  God.  But  if  it  were  not  for  these 
and  some  other  evil  appendages,  and  if  the  innocent  person 
were  sure  to  prevail,  and  the  law  made  the  private  hand  the 
minister  of  justice,  who  only  can  tell  the  secret,  and  there- 
fore is  the  surest  judge, — there  is  no  peradventure  it  might  as 
well  be  done  by  that  hand  as  by  any  other.    But  this  cannot 

«  Cant.  2.  qo.  5.  cap.  22.  Monomaohiam.         '  DecreL  tit.  de  Volgari  Purgat. 

•  Stow*t  ADnalt,  $5  of  Hfory.   ^ 
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be  reduced  to  practice  at  all ;  but  in  the  whole  conjanction 
of  affairs  is  highly  criminal  and  intolerable.  In  Spain  ve 
find  that  a  duel  was  permitted  between  two  eminent  persons 
('  los  infantes  de  lara/  the  Spaniards  call  them)  only  upon 
the  accusation  of  an  injury  done  to  some  ladies,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Rodrigo  de  Bibar ;  and  the  victory  was  gained  by  him 
that  was  innocent :  and  another  by  the  men  of  Zamora  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  King  Sanctus ;  and  quickly  they 
found  advocates  and  defenders.  And  Vasquez  affirms  it  may 
as  well  be  permitted  by  law,  as  that  an  injured  husband 
should  kill  the  adulterer.  But  besides  the  reasons  formerly 
alleged  against  such  private  executions  of  an  uncertain  sen- 
tence, — ^because  they  have  no  foundation  injustice  or  charity* 
neither  in  public  or  private  good,  they  are  deservedly  ba- 
nished from  all  Christian  countries. 

13.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  judicial  duels, 
whether  criminal  or  civil ;  for  as  for  duel  extrajudicial  and 
private,  it  is  so  unjust,  so  uncharitable,  and  so  unreasonable, 
so  much  against  all  laws  of  God  and  man,  so  infinitely 
against  the  piety  of  him  that  survives  it,  so  infinitely  against 
the  hopes  of  him  that  dies  in  it,  that  nothing  can  excuse  it : 
but  even  duels  which  are  permitted  by  laws,  ought  not  to  be 
so,  and  are  not  permitted  by  religion;  excepting  only  when  the 
duel  is  a '  compendium'  of  war,  and  is  designed  to  do  justice, 
and  to  prevent  the  greater  issues  of  blood. 

14.  Thus  the  Romans  and  Albans  determined  their  wars 
by  the  fight  of  three  champions  of  each  side ;  and  the  Curi- 
atii  being  subdued  by  Horatius  Codes,  the  city  Alba  came 
into  subjection  to  Rome.  David  and  Goliah  fought  for  their 
respective  countries ;  but  the  duel  did  not  determine  it  di- 
rectly, but  only  discouraged  the  conquered  party.  Upon 
the  same  account  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of  France, 
offered  to  fight  with  Alaric  prince  of  the  West  Goths ; 
"  Nobilissimo  pari  fortunam  utriusque  gentis  decreturo," 
said  Paulus  £milius:  and  Guicciardini '  tells,  that  whea 
the  French  and  Italian  armies  were  ready  to  join  battle,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  committed  to  thirteen  champions  on 
each  part.  Camden'  reports,  that  when  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  grew  weary  of  the  so  great  effusion  of  blood  caused  by 
their  daily  wars,  ''misso  in  compendium  bello,  utriusque 

f  lib.  5.  Hist,  f  Id.  f  la  Dobaiiit. 
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gentis  fata  Edmundo  Anglorum  et  Canuto  Danornm  regibus 
commissa  fuerunt,  qui  siDgalari  certamine  de  summa  imperii 
in  bac  insula  depugnarunt."  Edmund  and  CanutuB  fougbt 
in  a  little  island  by  Gloucester,  and  drew  the  war  into  a 
*  compendium,'  and  saved  the  lives  of  their  subjects  by  ha- 
zarding their  own.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  offered 
this  to  Harold  before  the  battle  in  Sussex :  and  King  John 
of  England  to  Lewis  of  France,  by  deputed  champions.  And 
Richard  IL,  of  England,  challenged  Charles  VI.,  of  France, 
concerning  the  title  of  the  French  crown.  And  Pope  Mar« 
tin  allowed  the  duel  between  Charles  of  Aujou  and  Peter  of 
Arragon  to  determine  the  question  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily.  These  indeed  are  great  examples,  and  are  then 
only  just  when  the  war  is  just,  and  on  that  side  only  on  which 
it  is  just.  "  Haec  est  necessitas  qusB  bellum  justificat  (saith 
Baldus^)  cumad  bellum  extremo  loco  confugitur,"  'When 
the  war  is  necessary  and  the  case  is  extreme,  the  necessity 
makes  it  just,  when  the  contrary  evil  is  intolerable:'  and  when 
things  are  come  to  this  pass,  then  it  is  true  what  Bodinus 
says;  **  Non  interest  quo  numero  ad  versus  hostes  decernatur,'' 
**  It  matters  not  by  how  few  the  war  be  ended."  Such  a  duel 
is  a  just  war,  as  all  war  anciently  was  called  a  duel, 

Oneek  B«rbtri«  lento  ooUim  dacUo  *. 


All  Greece  and  Barbary  fought  a  duel ;  it  is  '  duarum  partium 
congressus,'  the  contention  of  two  armies  as  well  as  two  sin« 
gle  persons:  and  that  the  words  are  synonyma  we  find  in 
Varro  S  Festus ',  Plautus  "■,  and  P.  Merula  " ;  but  concerning 
the  thing  itself,  who  please  to  see  more  instances  and  prece- 
dents, more  arguments  and  verifications  of  it,  may  at  his  lei- 
sure find  many  particulars  in  Frisius**,  AyalaP,  Bocerus^i,  Al- 
ciat%  Bodinus*,  Beuther*,  and  Albericus  Gentilis^ 

I  have  now  described  the  prohibitions  of  private  execu- 
tions,  together  with  the  cases  in  which  they  have  been  or 
may  be  permitted.  The  next  question  is  upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  rule. 

k  Bald.  5.  CoDoil.  493.  '  HoraU  Epiit.  lib.  1.  ep.  S.  7. 

k  De  lingDi  Utina.  >  In  Verb.  Doellam 

*  Ampbitroo.  n  Jn  Lib.  1.  Annal.  Enn. 

•  De  Rep.  lib.  1.  cap.  tC.  P  Lib.  1.  cap.  3. 

4  Lib.  S.  cap.  8.  ■'  De  Siogol.  Certam.  cap.  3. 

■  De  Rep.  cap.  4.  lib.  7.  *  Conelns.  76. 

■  De  Jort  Belli,  lib.  l.  cap.  3. 
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Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  require  of  the  Magistrate, 
that  his  offending  Brotlter  may  beputushed. 

15.  If  the  injured  person  be  designed  only  to  punishment^ 
Ik  Z{<nu>g  wipiKapdiov  ai/iaroc*  and  Si'  ope^iv  dvrtX\nry)(nw^,  "  out 
of  anger  and  a  desire  to  be  revenged,"  there  is  no  question 
but  it  is  infinitely  unlawful.  "  Render  not  evil  for  evil/'  and 
divers  other  prohibitive  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  cannot 
mean  less  than  the  forbidding  of  revenge,  though  obtained 
and  desired  from  the  hand  of  justice ;  for  although  the  ma- 
gistrate is  bound  to  do  it,  if  required,  yet  he  that  requires 
for  vengeance*  sake,  is  of  an  unchristian  spirit :  and  this  was 
observed  by  Dion  in  Plutarch,  To  avriTtfifopuaiai  rc^  Tpoaii" 
KcTv  v6fii^  diKaiSripov  ifpttr^ai  ^vmi  yivofitvov  avh  fuac  da^iviU 
ac»  "  1*0  receive  and  require  amends  from  the  law  is  more  just 
than  that  injury  against  which  justice  is  required;"  but  it 
proceeds  from  the  same  weak  principle ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fit  for  none  but  fools  and  weak  persons : 


qoippe  miaati 


Semper  et  iofirmi  est  uiinii  exigniqae  Tolaptae 
Ullio.     Contina6  sie  eoUi^,  qaod  ▼indict^ 
Nemo  megif  gasdel,  qwm  femimi    ■         ». 

or  rather  it  becomes  not  such  persons ;  for  nothing  can  be- 
come them  but  to  leave  their  folly  and  to  grow  ^iser ;  for  it 
is  ''ceecus  et  irrationalis  furor/'  as  Lactantius  calls  it :  '  in- 
humaaum  verbum  est,*  saith  Seneca,  it  is  unreaBonable,aQ  1 
"  inhuman,"  and  brutish  :  Ovk  i^tiSofuOa,  &  S^oirora,  rifAwptag 
ixOpov,  S€SiSa7filvoc  irpoc  rStv  cepiav  vofitav  dv^pcoiroiraOccv,  said 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria;  ^' We  are  not  delighted  in  taking 
revenge  against  our  enemies,  because,  by  the  laws  of  God, 
we  are  taught  to  have  compassion  on  men.''  And  therefore 
is  this  much  more  to  be  observed  in  Christianity,  where  we 
are  all  members  one  of  another,  united  to  Christ  our  head  ; 
and  therefore  we  should  comport  ourselves  as  members  of  the 
same  body:  concerning  which  Cassiodore  says  prettily,  '*Quod 
si  manus  una  casu  aliquo  forti  laedat  alteram,  ilia  quae  IsBsa 
est  non  repercutit,  nee  se  erigit  in  vindictam'  ;*'  *'  If  one  hand 
strikes  the  other,  it  is  not  stricken  again,  neither  doth  the 
other  think  to  be  revenged  /'  as  knowing  it  was  too  much 
that  one  was  smitten. 

s  Jarenal.  xiU.  189.  Rapeili.  H,  ed.  p.t58.  f  De  Ami^ilm. 
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16*  (2.)  It  k  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  require  Of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  punish  him  that  is  iiyurioup,.  if  he  justly  fears  a 
future  and  intolei^ble  e?il ;  for  then  it  is  but  a  calling  to  the 
law  for  a  just  defen^ce,  without  which  the  magistrate  shpuld 
bear  the  sword  in  vain.  Clemens  Alex^ndrinus  defines  n^cii* 
phv  or  '  punishment'  (meaning  that  which  is  just^  and  in 
some  cases  reasonable  to  be  required)  to  be  kokov  aan-oinSSo- 
mv  cfc  rb  roS  Tifib^fHwvro^  avfi^ipav  iwa^i^filvtiv,  **  a  return  of 
evil"  not  for  the  vexing  of  the  injurious^  but  '*  for  the  relief 
or  commodity  of  the  complainer."  But  if  it  be  that  which 
Aristotle  defined  it,  rov  roiovvroc  Ivkxa,  \va  avawXiipiii9j,  "  for 
the  satisfaction  of  him  that  punishes,"  that  is,  that  he  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  then  it  is  intolerable.  4^d 
therefore  it  must  be  always  provided,  that  this  appeal  respect 
the  future  only,  find  not  that  which  is  past ;  for  that  is  re- 
venge, and  this  is  caution  and  defence* 

17.  (3.)  In  all  repartitions  of  our  rights,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  Christiaas  before  Christian  judges,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  Christians  to  take  any  thing  for  amends  beyond^the  real 
loss  or  diminution  of  good :  for  that  is  a  retribution  of  evil^ 
which,  at  no  hand,  is  permitted  to  a  Christian* ..  The  Jews 
might  receive  fourfold;  Christians  must  be  content  with 
pimple  restitution  of  their  loss  and  real  damages. 

18.  (4.)  Christians  must  not  go  to  law  but  upon  very 
great  cause ;.  and  therefore  some  of  the  heathens,  Musonius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  and  others,  would  not  allow  v/3pc<k;c  S(ki|v, 
'any  amends  at  all  for  reproachful  or  disgraceful  words.' 
And  the  Christians,  who  neither  were  nor  ought  to  be  behind 
them,  desired  not  their  calumniators  to  be  punished.  So 
Justin  Martyr ;  "  We  will  not  those  to  be  punishjed,  who  do 
calumniate  us ;  their  awn  pervenseness  and  ignorance  of  good 
things  is  enough  already  of  calamity.:"  Mi}S2  ftii^v  aftefj3^9- 
dac  iM^va  fiovX6fUvoi,  wg  6  Kacvoc  vofAoOfniQ  IkIXcvoc,  "  A 
Christian  is  commanded  by  Chpst  our  new  lawgiver  not  to  be 
revenged,  no,  not  a  little." — "  Abstinere  i  litibus  etiam  plus- 
qnam  licet,"  said  Cicero;  *' We  must  abstain  from  suits  of 
law,  even  fiur  beyond  our  convenience."  And,  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  they  took  all  honest  things  for  commandment^, 
and  therefore  did  not  think  it  lawful  at  all  to  go  to  law ; 
Ov  SfKo^ovrcu  rocc  opira^ovori,  saith  Justin  Martyr  of  them, 
"  They  do  not  go  to  law  with  them  that  rob  them."    But 
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tlutt  it  IB  lawi1d^  die  paUtc  necieflsities  we  %  sufficient  ergu- 
nent;  and  yet  men  for  want  of  charity  make  more  nece»« 
sities  than  needs :  for  if  charity  he  preserred  according  to 
its  worthiest  measures,  there  would  be  no  suits  of  law,  but 
what  are  not  to  be  avoided ;  that  is,  there  would  be  none 
fbr  revenge,  but  some  for  remedy  and  relief.  And  this  was 
that  which  Musonius  *  said ;  *Au€Xci9cpoy  md  waw  fiX<{SiK«nr 
Mucifyoplac  &iecU|^f<r9iac,  **  It  is  not  ingenuous  to  be  running  to 
law  upon  every  provocation,  though  by  real  injury  :'* — Mqrt 
ify]X»  XocSopfav,  fiifrc  o/iirvcodttc  ruvc  Xo(Sop<wvrac»  said  Py« 
thagoras,  ''A  wise  man  will  neither  revile  his  neighbour, 
nor  sue  him  that  does/' — ^For  ''  good  men"  (said  Metellus 
Mumidicus)  "  will  sooner  take  an  injury  than  return  one  :** — 
and  if  we  read  the  sermon  of  Maximus  Tyrius^  ir^  ro^  a 
rhv  iS<K4<ravra  o vroScicirrfov ;  **  whether  it  may  be  permitted 
to  a  good  man  to  return  evil  to  the  injurious  V*  it  will  soon 
put  us  either  to  shame,  or  at  least  to  consider  whether  there 
be  no  command  in  our  religion,  of  suffering  injuries,  of  pu* 
tience,  of  longanimity,  of  forgiveness,  of  doing  good  for  evil; 
und  whether  there  be  not  rewards  great  enough  to  make 
amends  for  all  our  losses,  and  to  reward  all  our  charity ;  and 
whether  the  things  of  this  world  cannot  possibly  be  despised 
by  a  Christian ;  and  whether  peace  and  forgiveness  do  not 
make  us  more  like  to  God  and  to  the  holy  Jesus.  Certainly 
if  a  Christian  be  reproached,  railed  at,  spoiled, .  beaten,  mu- 
tilated; or  in  danger  of  death,  if  he  bears  it  patiently  and 
charitably,  he  may  better  say  it  than  Achilles  did  in  Homer  ^ : 

^*  I  hope  for  this  charity  to  be  lewaided  1^  God  himself.''  If 
a  man  have  relations,  and  necessities^  and  obligations,  by 
other  collateral  duties,  he  must,  in  some  cases, — and»  in 
many  more  he  may, — defend  his  goods  by  the  protecticm  of 
laws,  and  his  life  and  limbs*;  but  in  no  case  may  he  go  to 
law  to  vex  his  neighbour :  and  because  all  lawsuits  are  vex* 
aiiona,  he  may  not  go  to  law,  unless  to  drive  away  an  injury 
dial  is  intolerable^  and  that  is  much  greater  than  that  which 
is  brought  upon  the  other. 

19.  (5^  When  a  Christian  does  appeal  to  ChrisHan 

•  •  ■  ■ 

*  V'tAm  €rtit  Escnplur,  fut  f  •  >  Apod  L/w 

k  S«ra.  t.  DtTU,  pag.  18.  «  a  f,  m. 


jttdgea  for  cratkHi,  or  for  repetition  of  his  rl^t,  bo  must  do 
it  Without  arts  of  Tezation,  but  with  the  least  trouble  he  can ; 
being  unwilling  his  neighbour  should  suffer  any  evil  for  what 
1m  hath  done.  ''  Omnia  priiks  tentanda  quam  bello  expe*- 
itendum:''  ''He  must  try  all  ways  before  he  go  to  this;'^ 
and  when  he  is  in  this,  he  must  do  it  with  as  little  collateral 
trouble  to  his  adversary  at  law  as  he  can.  To  this  belongs 
that  of  Ulpian ;  "  Non  improbat  preetor  factum  ejus»  qui  tanti 
habuit  re  carere,  ni  propter  earn  scepiiks  litigaret.  Hcec  enim 
verecunda  cogitatio  ejus,  qui  lites  execratur,  non  estvitupe- 
lunda/'  A  man  must  be  modest  and  charitable  in  his  neces- 
sary suits  at  law :  not  too  ready,  not  too  greedy,  not  passion- 
ate, not  revengeful;  seeking  to  repair  himself  when  he  must 
needs,  but  not  delighting  in  the  breaches  made  upon  his 
neighbour. 

20.  In  order  to  this,  it  would  prevent  many  evils,  and 
determine  many  cases  of  conscience,  or  make  them  easy  and 
lew,  if  evil  and  rapacious  advocates,-— that  make  a  trade,  not 
to  minister  to  justice,  but  to  heap  up  riches  for  Aeftiselves,-—^ 
were  not  permitted  in  commonwefldths  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
vicious  persons  and  manifest  oppressors,  and  in  causes  noto^ 
riously  unjust.  Qaleazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, — ^being  toid 
of  a  witty  lawyer  that  was  of  evil  employment,  a  patron  of 
any  thing  for  money,  employing  his  wit  to  very  evil  pur^ 
poses^<-H3efit  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he  owed  his  painter  a 
hundred  crowns,  and  was  not  willing  to  pay  him ;  and  there* 
fore  asked  htm  if  he  would  defeiid  his  cause  in  case  the 
painter  should  require  his  money  at  law.  The  advocate  pro- 
mised him  largely,  and  would  warrant  his  cause;  which  when 
the  Duke  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  he  caused  him  to  be 
hanged.  The  action  was  severe,  but  strangely  ezenkplary.  I 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  I  am  not  writing  poli- 
tics, but  cases  and  rules  and  conscience :  but  I  have  mentioned 
it  as  a  great  reproof  of  all  that  which  makes  causes  and  suita 
of  law  to  be  numerous ;  which  is  a  great  sign  of  corruption 
of  manners,  if  not  of  laws,  in  any  place ;  but  amongst 
CJhristians,  it  is  a  very  great  state  of  evil.  And  therefore 
Charles  IX;  of  France  made  an  edict,  that  whosoever  began 
a  suit  of  law,  should  pay  into  the  finances  two  crowns ; 
trhich  if  his  cause  were  just,  he  should  lose ;  if  it  were  ^« 
just,  the  law  wonld  sufficiently  punish  him  besides :  but  even 

2d? 
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upofi  a  just  cause  to  go  to  law,  is  liot  the  commendation  of 
Christian  justice,  much  less  of  charity :  Ovk  Av^ivTw%  voXl- 
rcu  ^(koi,  i/Kov  iroXXal  filv  ibtai  Iv  aXX^Xotc  cTcv,  aXX*  Arov  cSic 
Hn  afAuc^6Tarm  teal  dXtyifrratt  **  Then  charity  is  beat  preseired 
amongst  citizens,  not  when  there  are  most  decisions  of 
causes,  but  when  the  suits  are  fewest.'* 


RULE  VIL 

It  i$  not  lawful  to  punish  one  for  tlie  Offence  of  another: 

merely 9  and  wholly. 

1.  "Quod  tute  intristi,  tibi  exedendum  est/'  said  the  co- 
medy ^\^k%  you  knead,  so  yon  must  eat  ;*'  and  he  that  eats 
sour  grapeS)  his  teeth  only  shall  be  set  on  edge.  This  is  the 
Toice  of  na  turei  of  God,  of  right  reason,  and  all  the  laws  and  all 
the  sentences  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world ;  and  needs  no 
furthef  argument  to  prove  it.  But  there  are  in  it  some  cases 
which  need  explication.  L  Concerning  persons  conjunct 
by  contract;  2.  In  persons  conjunct  by  nature;  3.  In  them 
which  are  conjunct  by  the  society  of  crime.  For  in  att  these 
one  is  punished  for  the  fault  of  another  ;  but  how  fieur  this  can 
be  just  and  lawful,  are  useful  inquiries  in  order  to  the  coiir 
duct  of  conscience. 

2.  The  first  inquiry  is  concerning  persons  conjunct  in 
contract;  such  as  are,  friedges  in  war,  sureties  for  debtt 
undertakers  for  appearance,  and  the  like.  Coneeming  pledges 
in  war,  it  hath  been  sometimes  practised  in  warlike  nations, 
to.  put  them  to  death  when  their  parties  have  broken  their 
promise.  The  Thessalims  killed  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the 
Romans,  three  hundred  of  the  Volsci ;  and  this  they  might 
do  by  the  law  of  nations :  that  is,  without  infamy  and  re- 
proach, or  any  supposed  injustice :  they  did  practise  it  on 
either  side*  But  the  thing  itself  is  not  lawful  by  the  law 
of  God  and  nature,  unless  the  pledges  be  equally  guilty  of 
the  crime.  When  Regulus  was  sent  to  Rome  to  get  an  ex* 
change  of  prisoners,  and  himself,  upon  his  promise,  was  en* 
gaged  to  release  then^  or  to.  return  himself;  when  he  per* 

'  Phom.  act  f.  le.  1.  4.  BItltftir*,  p.  f69« 
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Buade  dtbe  Romans  not  to  release  the  African  prisoners,  the 
Carthaginians  had  reason  to  account  him  guilty  as  his  coun- 
try.   But  when  the  pledges  are  not,  it  is  against  the  law.  df 
nature  to  put  to  death  the  innocent.    For  either  the  pledgee 
are  Tiolently  sent  in  caution  against  their  wills*  or  with  them. 
If  against,  then  the  wrong  is  apparent,  and  the  injustice  No- 
torious.   If  with  their  will,  it  is  to  be  considered,  it  is  be- 
yond their  power ;  for,  **  nemo  membrorum  suoilim  dominus 
videtur/'  saiththe  law*;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  in  crimi- 
nal causes,  where  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  po  man 
is  permitted  to  be  surety  for  another,  but  in  civil  causes  he 
may ;  beeause  no  surety  may  lawfully  be  pujt  to  death  for  the 
principal,  as  is  noted  by  the  gloss ^:  the  reason  is  plain; 
be  that  is  surety  for  another,  can  engage  nothing  of  which 
he  is  not  the  lord,  and  over  which  he  hath  no  power ;  and 
therefore  he  cannot  lay  his  body,  his  life,  or  limb,  at  stake^ 
No  man  hath  power  to  engage  his  soul  for  the  soul  of  another, 
that  is,  so  as  to  pay  his  soul  in  case  of  forfeiture  to  acquit 
another ;  for  it  is  not  his,  it  is .  another's ;  it  is  his  who  hath 
purchased  it  and  is  lord  over  it,  that  is  Christ :  and  so  is  our 
body  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  ''  for  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  spirit,  which  are  God's,"  saith  the  Apostle  *•    Now.  this 
is  so  to  be  understood,  not  that  one  man  may  not  fe^l  the  car 
lamity  which  the  sin  of  another  can  bring  upon  him ;  but 
that  the  law  cannot  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  re- 
lative, so  as  the  criminal  shall  escape,  and  the  law  be  satis- 
fied, as  if  the  ofiending  person  had  sufiered.    If  a  father  be  a 
traitor,  the  law  may  justly  put  him  to  death,  though  the  wife 
will  die  with  sorrow :  but  th9  law  cannot  put  the  wife  to 
death,  or  the  son,  and  let  the  husband  go  free.    Oue  rela- 
tire  may  accidentally  come  intQ  the  society  of  another's  pu- 
nishment, not  cinly  if  th^y  be  partners  of  the  crime,  but 
though  one  be  innqcent :  but  one  cannot  pay  it  for  the  other 
and  acquit  hiip.    This,  I  say,  is  to  be  understood  in  corpo- 
ral punishments. 

3.  But  in  pecuniary  punishments,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
For  a  man  is  lord  of  his  money,  and  may  give  it  away,  and 
therefore  may  oblige  it ;  and  he  that  is  surety  for  another's 

•  L.  Iibcr  AT.  td  legem  AqQilUm.  '  la  cap.  Cum  Homo  S3,  q.  5, 
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d^  gives  or  kndi  it  to  him  that  it  prijiei|MttyoUiged;  end 
therefore  it  is  just  to  take  it,  aad  the  surety  hath  power  to  do 
it.  Bot  by  the  way  it  is  dbsenrable,  that  tiie  surety  can  only 
oblige  his  money,  or  himself  to  the  payment  of  his  money : 
bot  when  the  creditors  had  poww  to  torment  the  insolvent 
debtors,  no  man  conld  give  himself  a  snrety  directly  for  dwt 
torment ;  bnt  by  making  himself  a  debtor,  be  did  by  ooneo 
'qnence  make  himself  criminal  if  he  did  not  pay,  and  so 
might  with  as  mnch  justice  be  tormented  as  the  principsl 
4ebtor« 

4.  Bot  the  whole  business  is  unreasonable  as  to  this  in- 
atanoe,  and  therefore  the  inquiry  is  soon  at  an  end,  and  the 
'Case  of  conscience  wholly  different ;  for  in  this  particular  it 
is  not  only  unlawful  to  punish  the  surety  with  corporal  pu- 
nishment, but  even  the  principal  that  is  insolvent,  is  to  be  kt 
alone.  If  he  fell  into  poverty  by  his  prodigality,  the  law 
•may  punish  that  as  she  please ;  or  if  he  intends  to  defirsod 
the  creditor,  he  may  be  punished,  or  constrained  to  pay :  birt 
if  he  fall  into  poverty  Ik  rov  evftfitfinKAro^  umL  o&  ptAv/df^ 
as  Justinian's  expression  is,  ''by  unavoidable  accidaiit,  modL 
by  impious  courses,'*  it  is  against  justice  and  charity  to  pat 
him  to  trouble, 

5*  Cionceming  which,  Aough  it  be  not  pertinent  to  this 
rule,  but  here  only  very  wdl  occasioned,  I  shall  give  tfiis 
short  account,  that  at  once  I  may  be  wholly  quit  of  tfiis  pai^ 
ticidar.  In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  was  pcna^ted 
to  creditors  to  imprison,  to  torment,  to  put  their  insolvent 
debtors  to  death ;  and  if  there  were  many  of  them,  they  mi|^ 
cut  the  body  in  pieces,  and  every  man  go  away  waA  his 
share.  **  Nihil  profecto  immitius,''  says  A.  Gellius  ^  ;  *'  nisi, 
nt  reipsA  apparet,  eo  consilio  tanta  immanitas  pmntt  dewm* 
ciata'est,  ne  ad  earn  unquam  perveniretur."  It  was  an  inlc^ 
lerable  and  cruel  justice,  and  only  therefore  pnUished  in  so 
great  a  terror,  that  it  might  never  be  put  in  ezecvtion;  and 
indeed,  as  he  observes,  it  was  never  practised. 

6.  But  **  addici  nunc  et  vinciri  multos  videmus,"  saith  he ; 
&at  was  the  next  cruelty :  the  debtors  were  sold  and  all  their 
goods ;  even  kings,  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  were,  witik 
their  crowns  and  purple,  their  sceptre  and  royal  ensigns, 
published  by  the  crier,  and  made  slaves  to  pay  their  debts. 

k  Ub.  so.  cap.  1.  Oladil,  p.  1106. 
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The  hmg  of  Cyprus  was  so  uiod,  «a  Cicero,  in  hie  oretioii 
*  fNTO  Sextto'  eadly  complains.  The  dividing  the  body  of  the 
debtor  was  changed  into  the  dividing  of  his  goods ;  but  this 
also  was  hateful  and  complained  of  by  wise  and  good  men : 
"  Si  fnnus  id  habendum  sit,  qu6  non  amici  conveniut  ad  es* 
«equias  i^ohonestandas,  sed  bonorum  emptores,  ut  camifioes* 
ad  reUqnias  vitsa  lacerandas  et  distiahendas/'  said  Cicero ' : 
and  Manlins  most  worthily,  seeing  a  Roman  led  to  prison 
like  a  slave,  for  debt,  cried  out  ^  "  Turn  ver6  ego  nequidquam 
faftc  dextrft  Capitolium  arcemque  servaverim,  si  civem  com* 
militonemque  meum,  tanquam  Gallis  vietoribus  captum,  in 
aervittttem  ac  vincuia  duci  videam  :*  •  "  To  what  purpose  did  I 
save  the  Capitol,  if  a  citizen  and  my  fellow-soldier  shaU  for 
debt  be  made  a  slave,  as  if  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Oaab  P*— «id  therefore  he  paid  the  debt  and  dismissed  the 
prisoner. 

7.  But  because  this  was  cruel  and  inhuman,  when  Peti- 
liusand  Papirius  were  consuls,  a  law  was  made,  that  all  the 
goods  and  possessions  of  the  debtors  should  be  obnoxious  to 
the  creditors,  but  not  his  body ;  but  yet  so  that  the  debtors 
did  work  for  their  creditors,  but  not  in  chains :  and  tiiis 
lasted  till  the  '  lex  Julia'  decreed,  in  Augustus's  time,  that 
tile  insolvent  debtors  might  quit  all  their  goods,  but  neither 
suffer  chains,  nor  slavery,  nor  do  labour  for  their  creditors ; 
but  the  benefit  of  this  law^  extended  not  to  prodigal  and  vain 
persons,  but  to  those  only  '*  qui  vi  majore  aliquft  fortums 
evertebantar*'  (that  was  their  word),  ^  who  were  undone  by 
any  great  violence,''  by  shipwreck,  or  fire,  or  any  accident 
unavoidable.    For  as  for  others,  they  were  delivered  to  the 
<^pital  triumvirate  and  punished '  ad  columnam  Mcentanam,' 
that  is,  whipped  extremely ;  and  this  continued  under  the 
time  of  Oratian  the  emperor,  who  decreed  "*  that  such  debt- 
ors who  were  not  '  eversi'  per  vim  majorem,'^  should  not 
leceive  any  benefit  by  quitting  all  their  goods ;  but  if  they 
were  less  than  their  debt,  ^'  ad  redditionem  debitee  quantita- 
its  congru&  atque  dignissimft  suppliciorum  acerbitate  cogan- 
tur,"  ''they  should'  be  compelled  by  torment  to  pay  a  due 
proportion  **:"*— and  in  this  fliere  might  be  severity;  butH^ 

I  Pro  Qaiotio,  otp.  l5.~Beok,  rol.  1.  pag.  19. 

^  Lit.  lib.  6*  o«p.  14.  Roperti,  toI.  1.  pag.  441. 

>  Lib.  1.  Cod.  Tlieod.  ■  Vide  RaBTtrdnoi  ad  U.  3f .  Tkbal.  eap.  8. 

■  lib.  1,  Cod.  tiMOd.  qoi  Wn.  tx  leg;  Jal.  eed.  «t  !•  li  vietui  ff.  de  n  Jadtc 
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had  io  it  very  much  of  justice.    Bui  for  the  oliber  part  of  it» 
of  the  entire  cession  of  goods^  and  that  the  insolventy  miser- 
ably debtor,  should  be  exposed  to  sterring,  this  had  neither 
charity  in  it  nor  justice ;  and  therefore  after  much  complain- 
ipg,  and  attempts  of  ease»  it  was  wholly  taken  away*  l^  the 
emperors^  Constantine,  Gratian,  and  Justinian:  IIov  yap 
SIkmov  top  aira£  ac  row  <rv/M/3t^i|Koroc  Kti  ov  p^g^fit^  vopdScr 
Sopimf  -cicroc  riv  avrov  ytyovoru,  avdic  dax^funm  rov  fiurtf 
iavTif  wapandivoi,  aevl  r^  i^iifupov  rpo^i^p  wA  rfc  ^  ^uv 
amiwTOQ  0x6riic  iK'^  /3mi/mc  smatfijivat.    ''It  is   infinitely 
unjust  that  he  who  is  fallen  into  poverty  without  his  fiuilt» 
shoi)ld  be  constrained  to  live  a  shameful  life,  without  Us 
daily  bre^d«  und  the  necessary  provisions  for  his  back  :"— 
and  then  it  was  ordered  that  if  the  debtor  did  '  ejurare  bonam 
copiam,' '  that  is,  '  swear  that  he  had  not  goods  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt/  he  should  be  free. 

8*.  This  was  made  into  a  law  .long  before  the  time  of 
Oratian ;  when  Sylla  w&s  dictator,  Popilius  demanded,  and 
it  was  decreed.  But  tyrants  usually  make  good  laws,  and 
after  they  are.dead|  are. so  hated,  that  even  their  good  laws 
are  sometimes  the  less  regarded :  and  so  it  happened  in  this 
particular;  insomuch  that  Cicerq^  spake  against  L.  Flaci:ttB 
for  desiring  to  have  Sy|la's  laws  confirmed-  But  it  soon  ex- 
pired through  tl^e  power  of  the  rich  usurers,  as  we  find  by  the 
complaint  of  C.  Manlius  in  Sallust  "> ;  and  even  so  long  as  the 
'  lex  Popilia'  did  prevail,  y^  t  they  hi|d  ar^  to  elude  it:  for  though 
they  could  not  bind  the  debtors  in  public  prisons,  yet  they 
would  detain  them  in  their  own  bouses;  and  though  it  was 
a  great  and  an  illegal  violence,  yet  the  poor  mail's  case  is  last 
of  all  heard,  and  commonly  the  advocates  and  judges  hav? 
something  else  to  do. 

9.  This  is  a  perfect  narrative  of  this  a6fair ;  in  all  which 
it  is  apparent,  that  wise  and  good  men  did  infinitely  condemn 
the  cruel  and  unjust  usage  of  insolvent  debtors,  who  were 
'per  vim  majorem  eversi,'  not  poor  by  vice,  but  misfortune 
and  the  Divine  Providence.  The  violence  and  the  injury  are 
against  natural  justice  and  humanity,  or  that  natiural  pity 
which  God  hath  placed  in  the  bowels  of  mankii^ ;  ^s  ap-> 
pears  by  the  endeavours  of  the  wiser  Romptns  to  correct  the 

•  lib.  2.  cap.  do  Exact.  Tribnt.  lib.  10.  v  '!■  Railosi, 

H  la  Catilio.  cap.  33.  Bipoot,  pag»  %6. 
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cruelty  of  creditors.  B^t  the  debtors,  though  by  degrees  eased, 
yet  were  not  righted  till  Christianity  made  the  laws,  and  saw 
justice  and  mercy  done,  St.  Ambrose''  complained  most 
bitterly  of  the  creditors  in  his  time ;  **  Vidi  ego  panperem 
duci,  dam  cogeretor  solvere  quod  non  habebat ;  trahi  ad  car- 
eerem  quia  vinum  deesset  ad  mensam  potentis ;  deducere  in 
auctionem  filios  suos,  ut  ad  tempus  poenam  differre  possit : 
inyentum  fbrtd  aliquem  qui  in  iUa  necessitate  subveniret/' 
&e.  *'  I  have  seen  a  poor  man  compelled  to  pay  what  he  had 
not,  to  pay,  and  dragged  to  prison  because  his  creditor  had 
not  wine  enough  to  drink;  and  to  defer  his  punishment 
awhile,  forced  to  sell  his  sons  at  an  outcry," — "Grandis 
culpa  est  (saith  he'),  si  te  sciente  fidelis  egeat,  si  scias  eum 
sine  sumptu  esse,  fame  laborare,  et  non  adjures ;  si  sit  in 
carcere,  et  posnis  et  suppliciis,  propter  debitum  aliquod,  Justus 
excrucietur :"  "  It  is  a  great  fault,  if  when  you  know  it,  you 
suffer  a  faithful  man  to  want  meat  and  provisions;  if  a  just 
or  good  man  be  in  prison,  and  in  chains  or  torments  for  debt.'* 
Now  if  persons,  not  interested  in  the  debt,  might  not  suffer 
such  a  thing  to  be  and  abide,  much  less  might  any  man  do 
such  a  thing.  If  every  man  that  could,  was  bound  to  take 
off  the  evil,  it  is  certain  it  was  infinitely  unlawful  to  inflict  or 
to  lay  it  on :  and  therefore  the  remains  of  this  barbarity  and 
inhumanity*  amongst  us,  do  so  little  argue  Christianity  to 
be  amongst  us,  that  it  plainly  proves,  that  our  religion  hath 
not  prevailed  so  far  upon  us  as  to  take  off  our  inhumanity. 

10.  Of  the  same  nature  is  'that  barbarous  custom  of 
arresting  dead  bodies,  and  denying  them  the  natural  rights 
of  burial  till  a  debt  be  paid.  Ascelinus  Fitz  Arthur  arrested 
the  body  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  conqueror  of 
England,  upon  something  a  like  account.  Bi)t  St.  Ambrose^ 
blames  such  unnatural  cruelty,  and  derides  the  folly  of  it ; 
*'  Qupti^s  vidi  a  fosneratoribus  teneri  defunctos  pro  pignore, 
et  negari  tumqlum  dum  fcBuus  e^poscitur?  Quibus  ego  ao- 
quiescens  dixi,  Tenete  reum  vestrum,  et  ne  possit  elabi,  domum 
ducite ;  claudite  in  oubiculo  isto,  camificibus  duriores.:  quo- 
niam  quern  vos  tenetis,  career  non  suscipit,  exactor  absolvit ;" 
*'  Jo  them  who  seized  on  dead  bodies  for  their  debt,  I  called 
out;  Hold  fast  your  debtor^  carry  him  home  lest  he  run  away, 
O  ye  that  are  more  cruel  than  hangmen/'— ^But  of  this  suf- 

'  Lfih.  dt  Nabatb.  cap.  5«  '  Offic.  lib.  1.  *  Libi  dt  Tobia,  cap.  10. 
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licient ;  for  whstsoerer  is  «^D9t  the  law  «f  natmt,  to 
named  it  is  to  haye  leproved  it.  Only  tkere  is  om  a 
which  if  dead  bodies  be  aimted  for  debt,  I  cannot  so 
oomplain  of  it ;  and  that  is  in  the  cnatons  of  Fxaas^  where 
tiiey  never  in^Mnson  any  ahTe  for  ddbt,  naless  he  he  expressly 
condemned  to  it  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  or  contmrtffJ 
upon  those  terms  with  the  creditor :  b«t  when  the  mi 
dead,  they  lay  their  claim,  beoavse  they  cannot  hurt  the 
This  I  find  in  Gasper  Beatins,  who  cites  these  wmes  for  at 
ont  of  Johannes  Oirardns,  an  ill  poet,  hut  a  good  lawyer: 

Heat  prHmpety  d«o4edm 


Ant  jam,  mores  pQUiei, 
Qa»  careeribiu  ilium  miieri 
Bl  opprimottt  •!  wneait. 


Qi4  Gdlu  ImboU  mot,  }»v»9» 
Idem  el  vtfut  probabitv 
Mtmii  miki  enlqiie  ot  boao, 
Qoooratftonodohito 
PotaitnkirotiCi 


But  I  suppose  he  might  speak  this  in  jest,  to  represent  the 
lenity  of  Frenchmen  iii  not  casting  their  debtors  into  pri- 
son. Bat  if  a  debtor  should,  as  Argyropilus,  jesting  at  hia 
death,  make  his  rich  friends  the  heirs  of  all  his  debts,  it 
would  spoil  the  jest. 

Now  I  return  to  the  other  inquiries  of  the  rule. 
^  11.  The  second  inquiry  is  concerning  persons  conjunct 
by  nature ;  whether,  for  example's  sake,  sons  or  nephews 
can  be  punished  for  the  faults  and  offences  of  their  fitthers 
and  grandfathers.  Concerning  this,  I  find  Poulus  the  law- 
yer and  Baldus  speaking  exact  antinomies.  For  Baldus*  af- 
firms, *'  Haeredem  teneri  ad  pcenam,  ad  quam  defanctus  fhe- 
rat  condemnatus,**  *'  The  heir  of  his  fatiier  inherits  his  fa- 
ther's punishment:"  but  Paulus'  says  expressly,  ^HsBredem 
non  teneri  ad  pcenam  defuncti,"  ^The  heir  is  not  bound  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  the  dead."  But  they  are  both  in 
the  right:  for  the  heir  is  not  tied  to  suffer  the  corporal 
punishment,  to  which  his  father  was  condemned,  because 
his  father  had  no  dominion  over  his  son's  body  or  his  own; 

■  Id  1.  id  qaod  Pooperibof,  q«.  9.  C.  do  BpiieopU  Gkricis. 
»  la  1.  li  Pan«  or.  do  P4Mb. 
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"fad  «irer  h»  <goodb  he  batiif  and  tbeiefore  can  t^^ 
wtk  their  pnoper  bnnden:  and  therefore  tiie  heir  is  liable  to 
pay  the  fine,  to  which  his  father  was  aeniencedt  and  to  fvj 
his  fthdier's  debts*  and  ia  liable  to  the  aanec^Hnpoluon*  with 
'this  only  cantioo,  that  if  the  father  be  under  tcHrment  or  im- 
yrieomnent  for  insoWency,  the  son  be  no  way  obliged  to  that ; 
beoanse  whether  the  insolfency  of  the  father  be  by  his 
dEtndt  Off  misfortnne»  still  the  son  is  not  obliged:  for  as  he  is 
-AOt  bound  by  his  ftiher's  pononal  fault  (o  ieku^er  punishment^ 
.no  neither,  for  his  misfortane,  can  he  be  obliged  beyond  ikfi 
•enffenng  of  a  descending  porerty.  If  his  father  was  insol- 
Tent  by  his  crime,  the  punishment  was  to  go  no  further  than 
Ae  &iilty  and  therefore  no  torment  was  entailed :  but  if  he 
fvere  tnsolvvrat  by  misfortune,  neither  the  fetber  nor  the  son 
rfor  that  could  deserve  any  further  evil:  and  if  tSie  father 
transmitted  no  goods,  no  advantage,  to  the  sen,  dieie  is  no 
treason  he  should  transmit  a  burden:  ''Nemo  fiat  deterior 
per  qnem  melior  iactus  non  est,''  says  the  law*  And  there- 
.fore  St.  Ambrose  ^  complained  of  a  sad  sight  he  saw ;  ''Vidi 
^;o  misembile  spectacidum,  liberos  pro  patemo  debito  in 
Avctionem  deduci,  et  teneri  calamitatis  hmredes,  qui  non 
.lessent  participes  successionis,  et  hoc  tarn  imnuuie  flagitium 
non  erubescere  creditorem  V'  '^  I  have  seen  sons  sold  slaves 
ibr  their  fiftthers'  debt,  from  whom  they  were  never  like  to  re- 
ceive an  inheritance;"  and  whidi  is  yet  more  strange, ''  the 
isreditoffs  were  not  ashamed  of  the  impious  cmelty.'*— But 
thb  u  a  ruled  case  both  in  divinity  and  law.  ''Nunquam 
unus  pio  alio  potest  pcena  corporis  puniri,"  said  Alexander 
jBt  Hales*,  and  Thoa^as  Aquinas  *;  "  No  man  can  suffer  coi^ 
poral  pvnishment  in  the  place  of  another:''  the  same  with 
that  in  the  law\  And  therefore  of  all  things  in  the  worlds 
conjunction  of  natme,  which  should  be  a  means  of  endear- 
ment, and  the  most  profitable  commnnicationa,  ought  not  to 
be  an  instrument  of  the  communication  of  evil :  "  Unius  fiio- 
turn  aHeri,  qui  nihil  fecit,  nonnocetV'  uid  again *^:  ''Pec* 
cata  snos  teneant  auctores,  nee  ulierius  progrediaiur  metns, 
quam  reperiatur  delictum."    But  it  is  expressly  instanced 

f  Ub.  d«  Tobia.  oap.  8.  *  5.  p.  q.  4t.  in  4.  «.  4.  oaraUtr.  3* 

•  In  2.  f e.  q.  180.  •.  4.  ad.  f .  ^  L.  Crimm  IT.  de  pQwif» 
«  L.  d«  Papillo,  S.  ftMt  SL  Ifarinn.  ff.  Nov*  op.  MOt. 

*  Li  SaMUMfi  Sff •  oop»  do  Pobdm. 
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in  this  matter  of  snocession;  *' Unasquisque  ex  sno  admisso 
paencB  sabjiciatnry  nee  alieni  criminis  snooeasor  teneatar," 
^  The  son  may  succeed  in  his  fiither'a  burdens  and  misfor- 
taoes,  bat  not  in  bis  crimes  or  corporal  punishments  *.*' 

12.  And  this  is  the  measure  of  the  third  inquiry.    For 
they  ^ho  are  conjunct  in  crime,  are  equally  olmoxiouB  to 
punishment :  and  therefore  if  one  be  punished  for  the  fault 
of  another,  it  is  just  to  him  that  is  punished;  and  mercy  to 
them  that  are  spared.    For  when  all  are  criminal,  all  axe 
liable  to  punishment,  and  sometimes  all  do  suffer.    So  did 
the  Campanian  legion' that  rebelled  at  Rhegium,  and  po»- 
sessed  the  town  for  ten  years;  they  suffered  every  man,  four 
thousand  beads  paid  for  it*    So  did  the  ninth  legion  under 
Julius,  and  the  tenth  legion  under  Augpistus,  every  man  was 
punished'.    For  the  rule  of  the  law*^  is,  "  Quod  A  fduribus 
pro  indiviso  commissum  est,  singulos  in  solidum  obHgat :" 
*'  When  every  man  consents  to  the  whole  crime,  every  man 
is  wholly  criminal.'* — If  ten  thieves  carry  away  a  load  of 
iron,  every  man  is  tied  to  the  punishment  of  the  whole.  Bat 
sometimes  only  the  principals  are  punished.  Thus  at  Capua  ^ 
seventy  princes  of  the  senate  were  put  to.  death  for  rebelling 
against  the  Romans,  and  three  hundred  of  the  nobility  were 
imprisoned,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Sorant. 
And  this  way  is  often  taken  by  princes,  and  wise  generals, 
and  republics,   *'  ut  unde  culpa  orta  esset,  iba  pcana  con*> 
sisteret.''  And  C.  Decimius  ^  was  heard  with  great  applause^ 
when,  in  the  case  of  the  Rhodians,  he  affirmed,  that  the  fault 
was  not  in  the  people,  but  in  their  principals  and  incendi- 
aries ;  meaning,  it  was  not  so  in  the  people  as  in  their  leaders. 
And  in  tumults  it  often  happens  as  it  did  at  EphesiK,  when 
St.  Paul  had  almost  been  torn  in  pieces  with  the  people: 
''the  greater  part  knew  not  why  they. were  come  together," 
but  all  were  in  the  tumult;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  justice 
that  one  be  punished  for  many,  a  few  for  all :  and  therefore 
St.  Ambrose  did  highly  reprove  Tbeodosius  the  emperor  for 
killing  seven  thousand  of  the  Tbessalonians  for  a  tumultuary 
rescuing  a  criminal  from  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  and 

•  I*  Crimtw.  ff.  eod.  '  Uy.  xx?iii.  t9. 

9  Soeton.  in  Julio,  cap.  69.  in  Aogast.  eap.  S4. 

^  L.  Samper,  sect.  %.  ff.  Quod,  vi  sal  el.  el  L  ilem  Melii,  teol.  f.  ff.  «l  legCM 
Aqailiam.  *  Lit  ins,  lib.  36.  ^  Lib.  45. 10. 
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killing  the  goreraor  and  some  great  officers  in  the  sedition. 
Sometimes  the  criminals  were  decimated  by  lot,  as  appears 
in  PolybiusS  Tacitus'*,  Pintarch^  Appian^  Die?,  Julius 
CapitolinusS  who  also  mentions  a  centesimation.  And  the 
leason  of  this  equity  Cicero'  well  discourses  in  his  oration, 
'  foto  Cluentio/  ''  ut  metus  ad  omnes,  pcena  ad  paucos  per* 
▼eniret;"  "that  some  may  be  punished,  and  all  may  be 
made  to  fear :  for  the  soldiers  being  made  to  fear  the  bigger 
fear  of  tteir  genend,  would  never  fear  the  less  fear  of  the 
enemy ,^  who  does  not  strike  so  surely  as  th^  executioner; 
and  therefore  they  might  afterward  become  good  men  and 
good  citizens.  But  because  in  public  offences  the  cases  may 
be  different,  they  are  by  this  measure  reduced  to  reason. 

13.  If  the  tumult  or  war  be  by  the  command  of  mi^strates, 
the  people  are  to  be  affrighted,  or  admonished,  but  the  com* 
manders  only  are  to  be  punished,  '*  Ne  alieni  admissi  pooaam 
kiant,  quos  nulla  contingit  culpa  *.''  For  the  people  are  soon 
commanded  by  him  that  stands  next  above  them.  And  there^ 
fore  since  to  obey  is  like  a  duty,  it  is  not  easily  to  be  reck- 
oned to  a  real  crime,  and  the  greatest  punishment. 

14.  But  if  the  fault  be  done  by  the  people  without  au* 
thority  or  excuse,  but  just  as  fire  burns  a  house  by  chance, 
or  water  breaks  a  dam  by  its  mere  weight,  then  it  is  to  be 
considered  whether  the  criminals  be  many  or  few ;  if  few, 
they  may  all  be  punished  without  breach  of  equity,  upon  the 
account  of  the  rule  of  the  law  \  *'  Qu»  pmna  delictis  itn- 
posita  est,  si  plures  deliquerint,  4  singulis  in  solidum  debe* 
tur."  But  if  many  were  in  the  crime,  then  the  rule  of  equity 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  law  "^  are  to  take  place,  "  Ut  poenes 
interpretatione  potius  moUiantur,  quam  exasperentur ;"  a  few 
should  be  punished  for  all  the  rest,  ''  ut  supersint  quos  pec- 
casse  podniteat."  For  it  is  of  great  avail  for  the  public  in- 
terest, that  as  some  be  cut  off,  so  some  should  remain  alive, 
that  they  may  repent.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  of '  Lucan  */ 

qvioqnid  molUs  pMMtar,  iDoUam  fU 

Besides  that  it  is  evil  to  the  commonwealth  to  lose  so  many 
aubjects ;  it  is  also  sometimes  dangerous ; 

I  lib.  Hist.  6.  ■  Lib.  i.  ST.  ■In  Craiso. 

•  Cifil.  f .  »  Wbi  48.  <  In  OdIIIo  MaoroBe. 

r  C.  46.  Beck,  toI.  5.  ptg.  105.  *  •  L.  nlL  ff.  de  Bon.  DanD«l. 

»  L.  turn  M4a;  ff»  id  Ug.  Aqail.  "•  Leg.  P«u.  ff.  dt  Pttiiii. 
^  Pban.  T.  t60.  Oadewlorp,  p«g»  350. 
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l>elciidit  awetm  JMctaqne  amboM  pUbDg«sT« 


The  detenmnation  of  the^  two  parlicakn  1  k«m  fitMi 
Cicero ' in  his  oraUon ' pro  ilacGo:'  "  Vobit  %atem  cet  eoafl** 
tendam:  aiconaiiiiftpiincipiimTeetriBeiTitateeregoiitar^iMiii 
■mltitadinis  temeritele,  optimatiim  oownlio*  beUui  ab  u0iB 
eiritatibas  cum  popnlo  Robmu&o  ease  anaoepliUD  i"  *'  If  tfcte 
BoUes  go? em  your  citiea,  then  the  noblaa  made  the  war,  aad 
the  people  are  innocent;'*  **  ain  iUe  ton  motaa  eat  temeritalB 
imperitoram  excitataa,  patiauni,  mt  d^ola  viilgi  i  pnblics 
canaa  aeptrare;''  ''but  if  the  rabble  did  the  firalt^lhe  city  is 
»ot  to  be  punished ;  it  ia  not  a  public  offence :"  **  Muhttada 
pecoaTit,  aed  non  muTeraitas.''  Fbr  a  rabble  doea  not  make 
a  city,  a  people,  or  a  republic  ;  fbr  to  make  this,  it  muat  be 
^  ccatua  qui  jure  aliquo  continctnr«|''  a  multitude  under  g(H 
▼ermnenty  and  a  legal  head. 

15.  But  if  both  the  magiatratea  and  the  people  be  in  the 
effisnoe,  '*  culpa  eat  penea  paucoe  ooncitorea  ▼ulgi/'  aoid  C. 
Beeimiua;  it  ia  better  than  the  ringleadeia  and  die  beutot 
feus  should  lie  at  stake»  and  feel  the  sererity,  while  tke  othaiv 
are  inatrueled  and  preaerred  by  the  gentlentoa  of  lawa  and 
prittcea. 

There  are  aome  other  qucstiona  and  caaea  of  conacieeeer 
concerning  penal  lawa;  but  they  can  with  more  propriety  be 
handled  under  other  titlea,  and  therefore,  I  ahall  lefiHr  theoa 
to  their  ae?eral  places.  But  for  thelikeneaaof  the  matter,  I 
kave  here  aul^oiaed  aome  rulea  coBoeming  the  meaaufea  and 
obligationa  of  conscience  in  die  matter  and  laws  of  tribute* 


OF     LAWS     OF     TRTBtlTB. 

RULE  VIII. 

I^  Lawi  rf  Tribiae  an  monJ  Lawi,  and  not  pemJ,  ex^ 
hf  Accident:  and  therefore  do  obUgt  tke  Comdemx  to  tm 
aetioe  Obedience. 

1.  Him  to  whom  we  pay  tribute,  we  owe  obedience  to.    It 
is  St.  Paul's^  argument  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  obey  the 

f  JaT.iL4S.  Ri^mi.  «  Gq».f«.  BmIe. t*L 4. pi«. SI. 

■  li  ■fTWitm  ■mt  JMiSNliiiHiMlM  ffyMitiMM,  ^ 
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ptmers  Uiat  are  s^t  ovet  ub^  becaoae  to  tbem  we  pay  tribtite ; 
iBvhich  tribute  is  not  introduced  by  tyranny,  bttt4»  part  of  that 
economy  by  which  Ood  goTerns  the  world,  by  his  depntied 
and  lientenants,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  ''  Neqne* 
qnies  gentium  sine  annis,  neqne  arma  sine  stipendiis,  nee  sti-' 
pendia  sine  tributis  haberi  quennt^''  said  Tacitus  ^ ;  ''No  peace 
without  laws;  no  lawswithoutacoercitire power;  no  power 
without  guards  and  soldiers' ;  no  guards  without  pay  f*  and* 
€bai  the  soldiery  may  be  paid^  and  the  kws  reverenced^  and* 
die  power  feared,  and  erery  man's  right  be  secured,  it  is  ne« 
Cessary  that  there  be  tribute.  ^  Ut  sit  omamentum  pacis, 
Mbsidium  be^i  et  nenrus  reip.  tributum  est  pecunia  populo 
imporata,  qa»  tributtid  i  singtdis  proporttone  cefisus  ezige«* 
batur,''  said  Varro.  But  besides  this,  the  rery  paying  tributo. 
is  the  sign  and  publication  of  our  subjection.  It  is  giving 
him  that  which  is  his  own :  for  he  that  coins  the  moneys 
bath  the  power  of  the  law,  and  this  from  the  costoin  of  the 
world  for  many  ages.  The  Persians  first  imprinted  the  figure 
of  their  prince  upon  their  money,  after  them  the  Greeks : 
hence  were  those  names  of  coin^  the  darics  and  philippics ; 
for  the  money  having  the  imjlress  and  figure  of  the  prince, 
the  name  and  the  value  from  the  prince,  is  a  srisure  md  eo^ 
tenm  investiture  in  the  government  of  that  people;  and  our 
Messed  Lord  was  pleased  from  hence  to  argue,  that  there^ 
Ibre  they  ought  to  pay  tribute  to  CoBsar ;  because  what  way 
soever  he  came  first  to  it|  Christ  does  not  there  dispute, 
but  he  was  over  them,  and  he  protected  them  in  peace«r 
righted  their  causes,  relieved  their  oppressions,  stamped 
flieir  money,  gave  value  to  that,  and  pit^teetioii  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  were  bound  te  pay  their  tributer  It  was  ^  iSi 
Cflssaris,'  as  he  was  pleased  to  eaU  it,  *  the  things  of  Cnsar ;' 
it  was  due  to  him  for  the  public  ministry  of  justiee :  and  this 
is  also  urged  by  St.  Paul ;  **  for  they  are  Ood's  ministerSi 
watching  for  this  very  thing/*  that  is,  for  your  good ;  and 
therefore  are  to  be  maintained  accordiag  to- the  dignity  of 
diat  ministration* 

2.  Now  as  we  owe  tribute  to  whom  we  owe  obedience^ 
so  we  owe  obedience  to  whom  we  owe  tribute :  that  is,  if  we 

«  Histor.  ir.  o«p.  74.  Oberlin.  vol.  9.  p.  307.  liOiid.  ed. 
^  Ad  Mki  Iribbfa  |»MttMifli,  ol  propter  MOMtftfta-  Militi  ttiprndina  pmbeaHnr, 
8.  A«f .lib.  tt,  Mp.  74^-<-0«[^  ^oft  Mtiiioh.— Cioeco  pi#4«f»  M«flili«. 
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Lare  authority  to  exact  tribate.  We  are  bound  in  conscaeiice 
to  pay  it.  It  is  a  law  as  much  obliging  the  conscience  as  any 
other.  Numus  or  Nuramns  from  Numa,  say  the  Romau 
critics;  because  King  Nuoda  first  stamped  money  against 
them.  But  I  suppose  it  is  from  a  Greek  fountain,  Numus 
and  Numisma  from  v6fuafia»  and  that  says  Aristotle*  is  oiro 
rou  p6fMnf,  *  from  the  law :'  for  he  that  stamps  money,  gives 
the  law;  and  amongst  others,  and  for  the  defence  of  all  laws, 
this  law  of  paying  money  to  him  by  way  of  tribute,  is  obli- 
gatory. 

3.  And  the  case  does  not  differ  by  what  name  soerer  it  be 
imposed : '  Tcctigal,'  ^  tributum', '  census/  rAocy  f6^oQ,  were 
the  words  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  did  signify 
portions  of  money  paid  from  lands,  from  merchandise,  for 
heads,  '  excisum  quid,'  *  something  that  is  cut  off*  from  the 
whole)  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest ;  that  is  excise-money : 
but  whatever  the  words  be,  St.  Paul  reckons  them  all  to  be 
rac  6^€iXac  'due  debt:'  and   therefore  oiruSorc  saith  our 
blessed  Lord';  'AvoSorc,  saith  St.  Paul^ '  Restore  or  pay  it ;'  it 
is  a  debt  due  by  the  ordinance  of  God.    It  is  all  but  tribute  ; 
even  the  census,  or  pole-money,  is  tribute :  so  it  is  called  by 
Ulpian^  "  tributum  capitis;"  "  the  tribute  of  the  head."  The 
same  use  of  the  word  I  have  observed  out  of  Ammianus  and 
TertuUian.    This  I  the  rather  note,  that  I  might  represent 
the  obligation  to  be  all  one  by  the  law  of  God,  though  the 
imposition  be  odious,  and  of  ill  name  amongst  the  people, 
according  to  that  saying  of  TertuUian^;  "  Si  agri  tributo 
onusti  viliores,  hominum  capita  stipendia  censa  ignobiliora," 
**  Fields  under  contribution  are  cheaper,  and  men  under  a  tax 
are  more  ignoble." — '  Angaria'  is  another  sort  of  tribute ;  an 
imposition  of  work  and  upon  the  labours  of  the  subject.    It 
is  indeed  the  worst  and  the  most  vexatious ;  but  it  is  '  species 
tributi,* '  a  kind  of  tribute,'  and  due  by  the  laws  of  religion, 
where  it  is  due  by  the  laws  of  the  nation :  and  therefore  those 
persons  are  very  regardless  of  their  eternal  interest,  who 
think  it  lawful  prize  whatever  they  can  take  from  the  ens* 
tom^ouSe ;  whereas  the  paying  of  tribute  is  an  instance  of 
that  obedience  which  is  due  to  them  that  are  set  over  us, 
'^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake ;"  and  St. 

«  BtUc.  5.  Mp.  5.  WUkiuM,  |m«.  205.  ^  Matt.  uU.  tl.  Smb.  xiii.  V. 

f  L.  3.  fi;4«  CfDflibM.  h  Ib  Apolof. 
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t^aul.nevet  uses  .the  word  '  conscience/  but  wheti  it  is  the 
concern  of  a  soul.  It  is  St.  Ambrose's '  obseryation^  who 
also  uses  this  argument,  **  Magnum  quidem  est  et  spiritual^ 
documentum,  quo  Christiani  viri  sublimioribus  potestatibus 
docentur  esse  subject],  ne  quis  constitutionem  terreni  regis 
putet  esse  solvendum  ?  Si  enim  censum  Dei  Filius  solvit,  quis 
tu  tantus  es  qui  non  putes  esse  solvendum  V*  "  It  is  a  great 
and  a  spiritual  doctrine,  that  Christians  be  .subject  to  the 
higher  powers.  For  if  Christ  paid  tribute,  what  art  thou, 
how  great,  how  mighty,  that  thou  thinkest  thou  art  not 
obliged?" 


RULE  IX. 

The  Laws,  of  Tribute  have  the  same  Conditions,  Causes,  Poioers,^ 
and  Measures,  with  other  Laws  of  Government. 

1.  This  rule  requires,  that^  the  authority  be  supreme, — ^that 
the  cause  be  just, — that  the  end  be  public, — that  the  good 
be  general, — that  the  people  receive  advantage^  Which  is 
to  be  understood  of  tribute,  which  is  not  penal,  nor  compen-* 
satory.  For  sometimes  tributes  are  imposed  upon  a  con- 
quered people'  as  fetters  upon  a  fugitive,  to  load  him  that 
he  run  away  no  more ;  or  to  make  amends  for  the  charges  of 
a  war.  If  they  were  in  fault,  they  must  bear  the  punish'^ 
ment;  if  they  did  the  evil,  they  must  suffer  the  evil;  that^ 
at  the  charge  of  the  conquered,  themselves  also  shall  enjoy 
peace.  So  Petilius  said  to  the  Grauls"*;  "  Nos,  quamquam 
totiens  lacessiti,  jure  victorisd  id  solum  vobis  addidimus,  quo 
pacem  tueremur  /'  ''  You  have  provoked  usi  and  we  have 
conquered  you ;  and  yet  have  only  imposed  the  punishment 
of  so  much  tribute  on  you,  that  at  your  charge  we  will  keep 

*  Id  1.  Rag.  14.  11.  q.  1.  oap.  2S. 

^  Vecligalia,  sine  imperatoroni  pneeepto,  neqae  prasidi,  neqoe  etiraton,  neqaH 
tutim  eoBstitfieroi  nee  pneoedentie  reformare,  el  faia  vel  adderei  Ytl  diminoerv 
liect:  ff.  de  Poblicao.lib.  10. — Veotigalia  nova  aeo  deorato  eiTitatom  inatitui  poaaantt 
Sever.  C.  de  Vectigal.  Nov.  tnittit.  non  poss.  lib.  2. — et  Gallien.  I.  seq.  ait,  Non  soIenC 
nova  Toctigalia  inoonaaltia  prinoipiba*  iostitoi. — Plaeet  nallBm  omnino  jadicem  4« 
eailero  proTinoialibaa  ioferendom  aliqaid  indicere,  ot  ea  laotan  sedolo  ennotonini 
aiodio  pensitentur,  qaw  eanonia  institati  forma  conpleotitor,  rel  nostra  olelBentia 
4«oeniit  jnferenda,  vel  delegalioDe  solemoiter  aanoiente,  toI  epistolia  prwcedentibns  : 
fCoDatantin.  lib.  8.  eap.  de  Bxeoaat.  man.  lib.  10. 

I  Deat  XI.  11. 

■  Taoit.  Uiator.  ir.  eap.  74.  BroUer,  Valpj'a  ed.  vol.  d.  pag.  SjtS. 
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the  peace."  So  concerniDg  the  Greeks  *"  Cicero  afirras,  that 
they  oaght  to  pay  some  part  of  their  firuits,  that,at  their  own 
expenses,  they  be  restrained  from  undoing  themselTes  by 
eiril  wars* 

2.  Bat  then  this  is  at  the  inercy  and  good-will  of  the 
conqneror ;  for  the  tribute  he  imposes  upon  them  as  puniahr 
menty  he  is  so  the  Lord  of  it,  that  however  he  dispose  of  it» 
it  must  be  truly  paid.  And  the  same  is  the  case  c^  a  tri* 
bate,  imposed  by  way  of  fine  upon  a  oity  or  society :  the 
supreme  power  is  not  bound  to  dispense  that  in  public  uses; 
and  if  he  does  not,  yet  the  subject  is  not  at  liberty  in  hia 
conscience,  whether  he  will  pay  it  or  no.  For,  in  this  case, 
it  is  not  a  law  of  manners  but  of  empire ;  and  is  a  private  per- 
quisite of  the  prince,  as  the  prince  himself  can  be  a  private 
person ;  which  because  it  cannot  be  in  any  full  sense  or  ac- 
ceptation of  a  law,  but  in  nature  only,  so  neither  can  the  tri- 
bute be  of  so  private  emolument,  but  it  will  at  least  indirectly 
do  advantage  to  the  public. 

3.  In  other  tributes,  such  which  are  legjBl,  public,  and 
universal,  the  tribute  must  be  proportioned  to  the  necessiity 
and  cause  of  it;  it  must  be  employed  in  that  end  to  which 
it  was  imposed  and  paid, — ^for  that  is  a  part  of  commutative 
justice ;  it  must  be  equally  laid* — that  isj  as  fer  as  it  can  be 
prudently  done,  supposing  the  unavoidable  errors  in  public 
affairs  in  which  so  many  particulars  are  to  be  considered^ — 
for  this  is  a  part  of  distributive  justice :  and  where  there  is  a 
de&ilance  in  these,  I  mean,  a  coni^tant  and  notorious,  there 
the  conscience  is  disobliged,  as  far  as  the  excess  and  in* 
justice  reach, — just  as  it  is  from  the  obedience  to  other 
laws  that  are  unjust ;  of  which  I  have  given  account,  ip  the 
third  rule  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book.  But  this,  I  say, 
is  true  in  such  tributes,  as  are  of  public  and  common  use. 
For  those  which  are  for  the  expenses  and  personal  use  of  the 
prince,  if  he  spends  them  well  or  ill,  the  subject  is  not  con- 
cerned ;  but  only  that  he  pay  it  according  to  the  law  and 
custon^.  In  these,  the  supreme  power  is  a  sapreme  lord ;  in 
the  other,  he  is  but  a  supreme  steward  and  dispenser. 

4.  As  the  laws  of  tribute  have  their  original  and  their 

*  Bp.  TajUr  all  odes  to  the  fnlfowiDj;  passage  :  "  Id  aatem  inperiom  em  retr- 
neri  UDe  vectigalibas  nullo  modo  poaait,  »qoo  aidmo  parte  alfqot  iaornm  fnietaona 
paaem  sibi  sempiternan  redimat  atqoe  Qtiom."  Ep.  ad  Q.  Pratr.  i.  n.  11.  Priestkj  s 
•d.  f  ol.  5.  pag.  976.  (i.  R.  P.) 
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Qbl%atl(ttb  80  they  have  their  dissolution  as  other  laws  haTe^ 
vith  tiMfl  only  dilerence,  that  the  laws  of  tribute,  when  th« 
1:^19011  ceases,' if  they  be  continued  by  pustonii  are  still  obli*- 
ging.to  the  subject  ">,  it  being  rieasoa  enough  that  the  supreme 
power  hath  an  advantage  by  tt»  which  cannot  be  so  personal 
biit  that  it  will,  like  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  reflect  light 
and  heat  upon  the  subject* 

5.  Lastly,  In  the  levying  and  imposiag  tribute,  by  the 
Yoice  of  most  men,  those  things  usually  are  excepted^  which 
are  spent  in  our  personal  necessities.  Whatspever  is  for 
negotiation,  niay  pay,  but  not  what  is  to  be  eaten  and  drunks 
This  tribute  nevertheless  Is  paid  in  Spain;  for  it  is  that 
which  they  call  '  alcavala ;'  and  in  Portugal,  where  it  i4 
called  '  sisa*'  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with  the  '  excise'  in 
England  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  yet  it  is  much  spokea 
against  for  these  reasons^  1.  Because  it  is  too  great  an  indi- 
cation or  likeness  to  slavery,  and  an  uningenuous  subjection 
to  pay  tribute  for  our  meat  and  drink  and  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  it  is  every  day  a  compounding  for  our  life,  as  if  we 
were  condemned  persons,  and  were  to  live  at  a  price,  or  die 
with  hunger,  unless  by  our  money  we  buy  our  reprieve. 
2.  The  other  reason  of  the  complaint  made  against  this^  is 
because  by  this  means  the  poor,  and  he  that  hath  the  greatest 
charge  of  children,  and  he  that  is  the  most  hospitable  to 
strangers  and  to  the  poor,  shall  pay  the  most,  who  yet,  of 
all  men,  ought  most  to  be  eased.  And,  upon  these  or  the 
like  reasonsi  the  civil  law  imposed  gabels  only  upon  mer«« 
chandises  for  trade  and  gain  and  pleasure.  And  of  this  opi^ 
oion  are  generally  all  ^e  canonists  ^  and  most  of  the  civi- 
lians, and  very  many  divines :  but  when  scholars  come  to 
dispute  the  interest  of  princes  and  the  measures  of  their  gain 
or  necessities,  they  speak  some  things  prettily,  but  to  no 
great  purpose.  In  these  and  all  other  cases  of  this  nature^ 
kings  and  princes  will  do  what  they  please ;  and  it  is  fit 
they  should^  let  us  talk  what  we  will,  always  provided,  that 
they  remember  they  are  to  answer  to  God  for  their  whole 

*  Pneterea  com  pedagia,  gnidagia,  salinaria  Ubi  l«gatB«  interdixfrit,  anctorittlc 
i(MitlolM4  dnxhnas  deelarandoiD,  ilia  esse  pedagia,  salinaria,  gaidagia  interdioU* 
^aas  non  apyar«Ht  inperatoniiD,  f el  regoti,  tel  EjateraiiMfia  coooilii  largitione  con* 
^eaaa,  vel  ex  antiqaa  oonsaetBdino  a  tempore,  oojas  noo  «xUt  aiaworia  inirodMta* 
ItnuMeDf.  3.  de  Verb.  Sigoif.  0.  soper  qaibasdam.  sect.  1. 

w  Lto  UaifMi.  C.  de  Veetif.  ft.  I.  onniaHi  G.0od. 
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government;  and  how  they  .hould  be  enabled  to  inake  this 
Lwer  with  joy.  they  are  to  consult  with  the  law.  of  G^ 
„d  of  the  &  and  with  their  Bubject.  learned  m  them 
both :  and  that,  above  aU  men.  princes  consider  not  always 
what  they  may  do.  bntwhat  is  good;  ""^J^. °J*"' '^^J 
is  best.    This  only :  Tribnte  upon  meat  and  dnnk  is  not  of 
itself  unjnst;  but  it  is  commonly  made  ««••/«' 7*'''*^%^* 
tribute  be  paid  only  by  the  merchant,  as  m  Castile  and  Eng- 
land ;  or  by  the  merchant  and  him  that  spends  them  for  bi« 
need  and  not  for  his  gain,  as  in  Portugal ;  yet  sUU  the  poor 
man  is  the  most  burdened  in  such  cases :  for  the  merehant 
will  sell  the  dearer,  and  then  the  evil  faUs  upon  the  poor 
housekeeper,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  ijl  good  pnn^; 
which  if  they  will  take  care  to  prevent,  I  know  nothing 
to  hinder  them,  but  that,  by  the  same  rul«.  !'»V'^.^J^ 


liberty 


in  this. 


RULE  X. 

Tribute,  and  Customs  which  are  due^  are  to  be  paid  wheihtr 

they  be  demanded  or  no. 

1.  This  is  .but  the  result  of  the  former  discourses.    For  if  a 
tribute  be  just,  it  is  a  due  debt,  and  to  be  paid  as  any  other : 
and  human  laws  do  not  only  make  the  paying  tribute  to  be 
necessary  in  the  Yirtne  of  obedience,  for  then  unless  the  law 
expressed  that  it  ought  to  be  paid,  though  it  be  not  parti* 
cularly  demanded,  the  subject  not  demanded  were  free ;  but 
the  laws  place  this  obedience  in  the  form  and  matter  of  its 
proper  kind  of  virtue,  it  is  justice  to  pay  it,  and  that  must 
not  be  omitted  at  all ;  for  our  duty  is  not  to  depend  upon  the 
diligence  of  other  men ;  and  if  the  ministers  of  the  prince  be 
negligent,  yet  we  must  not  be  unjust    This  is  true  in  sub- 
jects and  natives ;  but  strangers  are  free,  unless  they  be  re- 
quired to  pay:  always  supposing,  that  they  go  in  public 
ways  and  with  open  address.    For  it  is  presumed  that  they 
are  ignorant  inculpably  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  less  obliged ;  but  therefore  these  defects  are  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  care  of  them  that  are  intrusted.    But  if  they 
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know  it  already,  they  are  obliged  as  the  natives,  according 
to  the  laws^  and  must  not  pretend  ignorance,  «in  fraud  and 
cozenage. 

2.  But  this  also  is  to  be  understood  of  cnstoms  and  tributes 
which  are  just.  In  which  number,  those  which  are  of  an  im- 
memorial time  and  long  use,  ever  are  to  be  presumed.  Those 
which  are  newly  imposed,  may  better  be  considered  whether 
they  be  or  no,  because  they  want  that  approbation  which  is 
given  to  the  old.  But  whatsoever  are  unjust,  do  not  obligd 
to  payment;  and  the  merchant  may  use  all  just  ways  of 
escape,  and  concealment.  He  may  not  lie,  nor  forswear,  nor 
deny  them  to  be  there  when  they  are  there,  and  he  is  asked ; 
but  he  may  hide  them,  or  go  into  secret  ways  :  and  if  he  be 
discovered,  be  must  suffer  as  they  please,  but  his  conscience 
is  free. 

3.  He  that  pays  not  tribute,  upon  pretence  that  it  is  un- 
just, that  is,  it  is  imposed  by  an  incompetent  authority,  or  in 
an  undue  manner,  or  uujust  measure, — ^must  be  sure  that  it 
Is  unjust,  and  not  only  Uiink  so.  For  if  he  be  deceived,  he 
does  not  err  with  a  good  conscience,  unless  he  use  all  the 
diligence  and  ingenuous  inquiries  that  he  can.  His  igno* 
ranee  must  not,  and  cannot  innocently,  prejudice  the  prince's 
rights.  If  therefore  he  inquire  well  and  wisely,  unless  the 
injustice  be  very  clear  and  certain,  he  will  at  most  but  doubt 
concerning  it ;  and  if  he  does,  the  surer  way  is  to  pay  it ; 
but  if  he  does  not  doubt,  but  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  in-* 
justice,  if  he  thinks  true,  he  is  innocent ;  but  if  he  thinks 
amiss,  he  is  not  only  guilty  of  a  culpable  ignorance,  but  of  a 
criminal  injustice. 

4.  If  the  subject  does  doubt,  the  presumption  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  prince,  because  he  is  the  better  person,  and 
public,  and  he  is  rather  to  be  secured  than  the  private  and 
the  inferior.  And  therefore  I  wonder  at  those  lawyers  and 
divines  that  say  otherwise,  upon  pretence  that  ''in  dubiis 
melior  est  conditio  possidentis,"  **  the  possessor  is  to  be  pre^^ 
ferred  in  doubtful  cases."  For  supposing  this,  yet  the  prince 
is  in  the  possession  of  law,  and  the  subject  in  possession  of 
fact :  the  prince  is  in  possession  of  an  actual  right  and  law 
of  demanding  it,  and  therefore  his  condition  is  to  be  prefer- 
red. For  in  the  practice  of  paying  tribute,  it  is  not  sufficient 
cause  of  omitting  to  pay  it,  that  the  subject  doubts  whether 
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it  be,  or  is  not  sure  that  it  is,  just.  For  imlesa  ke  b«f  Met  it 
is  uiijast,  it  is  sure  that  he  is  boand  to  pity*  And  tkefefbfe 
in  this  case,  let  no  merchant  trust  his  own  judgment,  but  <he 
sentence  of  a  wise  spiritual  guide,  or  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  laws. 

6.  One  thing  only  I  advertise  in  order  to  practice :  Let 
Ho  man  think  that  because  some  subjects  ftinn  the  customs, 
and  that  the  portion  which  is  concealed,  does  not  lessen  Ae 
incomes  of  the  prince,  therefore  it  may  be  lawful  to  hide  from 
them  all  which  they  can  hide.  For  the  fiirmer  hath  what  he 
gets  in  the  right  of  the  prince,  and  in  his  own  right  he  hath 
nothing  from  the  suliject,  but  from  his  snpi^me ;  who  there- 
fore is  bound  to  defend  that  right,  and  to  complain  of  thai 
wrong ;  and  the  husbandmen  in  the  gospel,  who  denied  to 
pay  to  the  stewards  of  the  king  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard, 
which,  in  their  king's  right,  were  demanded  of  them,  were 
thrown  into  outer  darkness. 

6.  But  then,  as  St.  John  Baptist  gave  counsel,  ^die  tri* 
bute-men  and  farmers  must  exact  no  more  than  is  appointed 
them ;"  nor  yet  lb  cruel  and  vexatious  nlanners,  nor  with  the 
exactest  and  utmost  measures,  but  with  such  moderation  as 
may  be  far  from  rapine.  ''  Tributorum  et  fisci  nuncjuam  mala 
causa  nisi  sub  bono  principe,^  was  an  old  saying ;  "  What- 
soever was  demanded  by  the  tribute-gatherers,  it  was  all 
justice,  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong,  unless  the  prince 
were  gentle  and  good."  But  the  vulture-like  greediness  and 
unconscionable,  unchristian,  and  avaricious  proceedings* 
which  are  too  frequent  amongst  such  men,  have  made  the 
name  of  exactors  and  publicans  ^  so  infinitely,  so  intolerably 
hateful. 

Cartndom  !■  privif ,  ae  nagaa  injuria  Sat 

Fortibaa  el  niaaria.  /Tallaa  lioat  omM.  qaad  affWHii  aH 

Aari  at^e  aifaBti;  scataai  sladiaaiiaa  raliiiqaaa 

Bt  jacula  et  galean :  i poliatis  anaa  lapennat  ^ 

It  is  not  good  to  provoke  the  valiant  by  making  them  poor 

n  Qaid  eit  pnUieanas  ?  Nonne  oapat  rapian,  et  TioleBtiM  ?  Qaid  eat  pabKeaaet  ? 
Predo  aiaa  padore,  vediai  extanaioii.  Noaae  im^iaaior  fariiMa  paUtoaaaa  ?  Par 
■amqae  vel  melaeot  farator,  hie  aateia  delinqoit  confideoter.  Par  laqoeoa  Itpt, 
timet,  hie  aatan  qaioqnid  fecerit,  legem  petal.  Lex  farea  delerrel  ab  iliieitii,  hw 
ad  ioiqaam  aulitSm  aaai  ponpeadtaa  legem  tiaiiit.  Qaia  ea  iai^ator  qaj  raibw 
jasiituB  jaatidam  damnaf,  et  armii  iaBOceatne  ipoliat,  Tduerat,  oooidit  iaaoeeatea  ? 
lef  e  atiqee  legem  perTeHit,  et  dam  arget  ad  legem,  exlaz  est.  Laorct.  Bpiae.  Ma* 
dial.  IB  Homil. 

'  Jareaal.  tui.  121.  Ropcrti.  3d  ed.  pag.  168. 
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tnci  miserable ;  for  they  that  have  not  a  cloak,  may  haVe  a 
swbrd;  and  by  how  much  yon  make  them  the  less  consider-^ 
able  in  peace,  they  are  the  more  dangerous  in  war.  AhA 
therefore  ooTetous  princes  are  to  themselves  the  greatest 
enemies,  excepting  only  their  more  covetous  exactors. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF   KINGS,   PRINCES,   AND    ALL   SUPREME  CIVIL  POWERS, 

AND  THEIR   LAWS    IN    SPECIAL. 

RULE  I. 

The  supreme  Power  in  every  Republic  is  universal^  absolute, 

and  untimited. 

1.  That  in  every  cominonwealth  there  is  a  supreme  power, 
is  without  all  question :  there  is  no  government  Without  (Su- 
periority; and  where  there  is  a  superior,  there  is  a  supreme; 
for  he  is  so,  that  hath  none  above  him.  It  matters  not,  whe- 
ther this  supteme  power  be  subjected  in  one  or  inany,  whether 
it  be  parted  or  united :  the  consideration  of  thede  Is  ikiaterial 
as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  government,  but  nothing 
to  the  power  and  absoluteness  of  it,  nothing  to  the  present 
rule.  And  therefoi^e  it  is  but  a  wedc  and  useless  distinction, 
when  We  speak  of  kings  and  princes  (by  them  meaining  thi 
supreme  power),  to  say  that  some  are  absolute,  some  are  li- 
xnited  in  their  power:  For  it  is  true,  that  some  princes  are 
so ;  but  then  they  are  not  the  supreme  power.  It  is  a  con» 
tradiction  to  say,  that  the  supreme  power  is  limited,  or  re^ 
strained ;  for  that  which  resti^ins  it,  is  superior  to  it,  and 
therefore  the  other  is  not  supreme.  And  therefore  AlbericuS 
Gentilis  said  Well, '  that  he  doubted  concerning  the  kings  of 
F/ance  and  Spain,  whether  they  were  supreme  princes,  be- 
cause in  the  affkirs  of  religion  they  are  subject  to  the  pope.' 
He  thait  hath  the  supreme  power,  is  only  under  God ;  and 
to  inqtiire  concerning  a  king,  whether  he  be  tied  to  Ibws  ot 
conditions,  is  not  properly  an  inquiry  after  his  power,  but 
after  the  exercise  and  dispensation  of  it.  For  though  he  may 
not  always  use  it,  yet  the  supreme  power  always  is  absolute 
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and  unlimited^  and  can  do  what  he  please.    The  diffeience 
of  a  tyrant  and  a  king  or  a  gentle  prince  being  only  this,  that 
a  tyrant  uses  his  absolute  power  unreasonably  and  nnjastly 
and  ordinarily ;  but  a  king  uses  it  not  but  in  cases  extraor- 
dinary, for  just  and  good  ends :  and  if  the  prince  does  not, 
some  else  must,  who,  in  that  case,  is  the  supreme.     Some- 
times the  consuls,  sometimes  the  dictsitors,  sometimes  the 
aenate,  did  do  extraordinary  acts  of  power ;  but  still  they 
who  did  it,  had  the  supreme  power ;  and  that  is  necessary, 
and  inseparable  from  government,  that,  I  mean,  which  is  su- 
preme :   axpav  iKovatav,  Kvptav  apx^v,  Kvpiov  wokinvfia,  the 
Ureeks  call  it;  '  majestatem,'  the  Latins :  and  be  it  in  whom 
or  in  how  many  it  happens,  that  power  can  do  every  thing  of 
government,  and  disposes  of  all  things  in  order  to  it,  and  is 
accountably  to  no  man.     For  suppose  a  king  th^t  hath  power 
of  the  militia,  and  his  senate  of  making  laws,  and  his  people  by 
their  committees  of  raising  money;  this  power  of  mdcing  war, 
and  laws,  and  levies,  is  the  supreme  power,  and  is  Uiat  which 
can  do  all  things:  and  although  one  be  accountable  fot 
money,  and  the  other  subject  to  laws,  and  two  of  them  under 
the  power  of  the  sword,  yet  this  is  but  die  majesty  or'snpre^ 
macy  parted,  and  whether  well  or  ill,  I  dispute  not,  yet  when 
it  is  parted  and  when  it  is  united,  it  is  supreme,  and  it  is  alh 
That  government  which  Aristotle  calls  Xtucwvadif  Sokcc  dvai 
fiarnktla  rQv  Kara  v6fihfv,  ovic  tan  Si  Kvpta  wivtWf  "seems 
(says  he)  to  be  a  kingdom,  but  yet  subject  to  laws;  but  is  not 
the  mistress  of  all  ;'*  and  this  is  true  in  many  European  go- 
vernments ;  but  there  is  another  government  where  the  go- 
vernor is  iravrti^v  ic^pcOc  tig  &v,  "lord  of  all,  and  but  one 
person ;''  that  is  the  perfect  monarchy :  but  yet  that  is  no 
greater  power  than  is  in  every  kind  of  government:  for  be  it 
where  it  will,  somewhere  or  other,  in  all  government,  there 
must  be  a  supreme  power,  and  that  power  is  absolute  and 
unlimited.     For  suppose  a  king  that  could  be  questioned  by 
liis  senate,  deposed,  judged,  condemned,  as  Diodorus  Siculns* 
tells  of  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  yet  they  that  judge  the  king, 
cannot  be  judged  themselves,  if  they  have  right  to  judge 
)iim  ;  or  at  least  they  must  stand  at  a  judicatory,  that  cannot 
be  judged,  and  there  is  the  supremacy  placed.    Now  this 
^eing  thus  stated,  the  rule  is  clear,  and  the  Jews  expressed  i( 

•  lib.  2. 
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by  ft&  odd  device  of  theirs :  for  when  their  king  died,  they 
tied  his  thumb  so  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  that  the  wrinkles 
of  the  fist  should,  in  a  manner  that  might  be  fancied,  repre^ 
sent  rjf/*  which  signifies  '  almighty :'  to  denote  that  he  was 
God's  vicegerent,  and  under  him  had  the  whole  power  of  go- 
vernment. He  had  in  his  right  hand  a  power  like  the  power 
of  God ;  but  the  other  hand  was  open  and  had  let  it  go. 

2.  Now  that  this  is  true,  is  apparent  by  all  the  same  rea- 
sons, by  which  the  necessity  of  government  is  proved.  It  is 
hecessary,  that  it  should  be  so;  for  there  are  some  states  of 
things,  for  which  nothing  can  provide  but  this  'absoluta 
potestas,' '  supreme  and  unlimited  power ;'  as  at  Rome,  when 
the  Gauls  had  almost  possessed  themselves  of  all,  and  in 
inany  cases  of  their  appointing  dictators,  and  in  sudden  in- 
vasions, and  in  the  inundation  of  tumults,  and  in  all  cases 
where  laws  are  disabled  to  speak  or  act, — "  ne  respublica 
aliquid  detriment!  patiatur,''  '  that  the  public  should  by  all 
means  be  preserved,'  is  the  greatest  necessity  they  can  have, 
and  that  is  the  great  end  of  power ;  and  either  the  common- 
wealth is  like  a  helpless  orphan,  exposed  to  chance  and  vio- 
lence^ and  left  without  guards :  or  else  she  hath  so  much 
power  as  to  use  all  means  for  her  safety.  If  she  have  not  a 
right  to  do  all  that  she  naturally  can,  and  is  naturally  neces* 
sary,  she  is  deficient  in  the  great  end  of  government : '  and 
therefore  it  must  be  certain,  she  hath  absolute  power :  now 
wherever  this  is  subjected,  there  it  is  habitually,  there  it 
is  always.  Ido  not  say  it  is  always  there,  where  it  is  some- 
times actttallyadininistered;  but  there  it  is  habitually  from 
whence  it  is  concredited  actually,  and  put  into  delegation 
and  ministry :  and  this  is  the  power,  that  can  do  all  things 
of  government ,  and  because  it  is  supreme,  and  it  is  so  always, 
it  cannot  be  at  any  time  less  in  judgment,  because  it  is  greater 
in  power ;  that  is,  it  is  accountable  to  no  man  whatsoever  it 
does. 

Qai  mt  est,  regom,  Masime,  Don  babett  K 

3.  This  supreme  power  is  commonly  expressed  by  '  po- 
testas  regia,'  or  '  kingly  power,*  or  power  imperial ;  though 
ivhen  the  emperor  was  lord  of  the  world,  to  be  a  king  in 
most  places  went  much  less :  but  because  most  kings  h^ve 

t  A(artial.  ii.  18.  MaUaire,  pa;.  37. 
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been  and  tre  tapreme  in  their  own  dominioni^  by  this  word  wd 
commonly  mean  the  supremacy  or  the  majesty.  So  Suito« 
nios  *  speaking  of  Caligala,  says  he  was  very  near  "  speciem 
principatus  in  regni  formam  conrertere/'  "  to  change  the 
government  into  a  kingdom,^  that  is,  to  make  it  abaolnte 
and  supreme:— and  this  distinction  Piso*  nsed  concerning 
Germanicns,  **  Principis  Romani,  non  Parthi  regis  esse  flli- 
mn/'  meaning,  that  Uie  Parthian  kings  were  absolute,  but 
tile  Roman  princes  ruled  with  the  senate :  and  Cssar  tdls 
that  Vercingetorix  was  put  to  death,  because  he,  being  but 
the  prince  of  the  Gauls,  aflRected  the  kingdom.  BcwiXiuc 
ovronXifc  ivTWQ  Kid  ovroKporciip  col  iovrov  koX  t&v  v^4»y, 
wivri,  T€  ola  ^o6Xocro  vocp,  Kok  w6»y  taa  fiv  firi  /SotfXocro  ^ 
ir/Mtrry.  So  Dion^  described  the  power  of  a  king,  for  diat 
whidi  they  understood  to  be  the  supreme  power. 

lA  ru  wSktf,  rv  N  t)  ^^t*t»» 
Tlfivmmt  htftm  S^, 
X{«TVNic  $t^*i9  W«iiMr  XjtwK- 

So  the  people  in  JEschy  lus '  speak  to  their  king ;  ''  Thou  art 
our  city,  our  commonwealth,  above  all  judicatories,  tiiy 
throne  is  sacred  and  immured  as  an  altar,  and  by  thy  snf« 
frage,  by  thy  own  will,  thou  govemest  all  tilings/' — ^This  is 
the  'jus  regium,'  this  the  supreme  power  can  do,  it  can  be 
no  less  than  this  in  its  own  nature  and  appointment.  So  the 
power  is  described  in  Theophilus  *:  riaoav  jiamXjitSiitmk  mifi 
Tov  Hfiov  ^awrlavj  ^*  He  hath  given  to  the  king  all  power 
over  the  people." — So  it  is  described  by  Livyh  '*Reges,non 
liberi  solum  impedimentis  omnibus,  sed  domini  rerum  tern- 
porumque,  trahunt  consiliis  cuncta,  non  aequnntur ;''  "  Kings 
are  not  only  free  from  all  lets  and  encumbrances,  but  are 
lords  of  times  and  things ;  they  by  their  counsels  draw  all 
tilings  after  them,  but  follow  not.''— The  Greeks  call  this 
supremacy,  circrarrav  dwwiiOwov  5vro,  ''a  power  to  mle 
without  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  men;" — St. 
Ambrose  calls  it,  "  non  ullis  ad  poenam  vocari  legibus^  tn- 
tos  imperii  potestate ;"  "a  power  that  is  safe  in  its  own 
circles,  and  can  by  no  laws  be  called  to  punishment :' 


"  Cdigul.  oap.  S2.  ed.  B.  Cms.  vol.  1.  pag.  509. 

*  Tuil.  Annal.  2.  cap.  57.  Oberlin.  Lood.  ed.  vol.  1.  pag.  155. 

y  Lib.  53.  *  Supplic  375.  ed.  fiotler,  vnl.  S.  pag.  18. 

•  Decad.  1.  lib.  9.  ^  Lib.  1. 10.  cap.  18.  Raperti,  vol.  1.  pag.  640 
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wpAtnu  kpxtiv,  ikht  is  Chdsir's  word,  ^'  it  is  die  chief  or  prime 
principality/'— '•  Tlie  king  don^"  (or  h6  or  they,  who  have 


toto  jtm  nber  in  otIm 


Solas  Cenr  erit  *■  ^ 

the  kiugly  power)  ''  is  free ;"  all  others  are  under  compulso- 
ries  and  judges.  But  St.  Peter's  phrase  is  better  than  all  of 
them,  'Yirora<7<rcr€  nf  fiaaiX$i  oic  vwiplj^pvrc  The  king  is  the 
most  eminent,  the  defender  of  all :  and  above  all,  {nreptx^9 
iwi^fiaxiif  iirepaairltiu,  saith  Suidas.  The  king  or  the  su- 
preme hath  the  power  of  defence,  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  that  commands  all  the  rest :  for  wrtpix^v,  vwipviKUfv^  it 
signifies  to  be  more  than  conqueror.     So  the  grammarians. 

4.  But  in  order  to  conscience,  kings  and  princes,  I  mean 
all  supreme  powers,  must  distinguish  *'  potestatem  imperii 
ab  officio  imperantis ;"  that  is  to  be  considered  by  subjects^ 
— and  this,  by  princes ;  supreme  princes  always  have  an  ab- 
solute power,  but  they  may  not  always  use  it.  He  that  hath 
a  sword  by  him,  is  not  always  tied  to  use  it,  and  he  must  cut 
his  meat  with  a  knife.  Kara  ra^v  nva  fiwiXda,  ri  ii  aSpiarot 
ripawi^f  says  Aristotle ;  "  It  is  a  kingdom  when  it  is  by  rule  • 
and  measure,  but  if  it  be  unlimited,  it  is  a  tyranny :"  that  is, 
when  affairs  are  capable  of  a  law  and  order,  the  supreme 
power  must  so  conduct  them ;  he  must  go  in  that  path 
where  they  stand  ;  but  if  they  grow  wild  and  irregular,  he 
must  go  out  of  his  way  to  fetch  them  in  again. 

6.  But  then  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  absolute 
power  of  the  prince  is  but  an  absolute  power  of  government, 
ttot  of  possession ;  it  is  a  power  of  doing  right,  but  not  a  powet 
of  doing  wrong :  and  at  the  worst,  is  but  a  power  of  doing  pri* 
vate  violences  for  the  security  of  the  public.  This  power  is 
excellently  expressed  in  the  tables  of  the  royal  law  written  to 
Vespasian ;  "Uti  qusecunqueex  usu  reipublicse  etex  majestate 
divinarum,  humanarum,  publicarum,  privatarumque  rerum 
esse  censebit,  ei  agere,  ikcere,  jus  potestasque  sit,  uti  Au- 
gusto  fuit."  Augustus  Ceesar  was  the  most  absolute  prince 
that  ever  ruled  the  Roman  people ;  to  him  was  granted,  saith 
AlciatS  to  be  free  from  laws,  and  all  the  necessity  of  laws^ 
to  be  obnoxious  to  no  law  written,  and  to  have  all  the  power 

^  Locaa.  ii.  {80.  Oodaodorp.  ptg.  127.  *  De  M«giftrit. 
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of  kings :  and  yet  all  that  power  was  but '  to  do  every  thing 
which  he  should  esteem  to  be  nsefol  to  the  pnblic,  and  ao^ 
cording  to  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  all  human  rights 
public  and  private/  And  therefore  he  is  '  princeps  regni/  but 
not '  dominus,'  '  a  prince/  not  '  a  lord ;'  and  the  distinction 
is  very  material.  For  to  be  '  lord/ signifies  more  than  the 
supreme  power  of  government.  "  Qui  primi  fuemnt  Romas 
principesy  etsi  poterant  videri  revera  domini,  vitabant  tamen 
valde  domini  nomen,  veluti  contumeliam  ac  maledictum :  non 
vitaturi  si  esset  nomen  solius  honoris,  aut  moderates  potes* 
tatis/'  saith  Suetonius^;  "The  first  princes  of  Rome  es- 
teemed it  a  disgrace  to  be  called  lords,  because  it  was  not  a 
name  of  mere  honour,  or  of  a  moderate  power ;  for  if  it  had, 
thev  would  not  have  declined  it :"  but  it  means  an  absolute 
power  to  dispose  of  all  lives  and  all  possessions ;  which  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  king  or  prince.  He  that  is  a  king, 
rules  over  a  free  people,  but  a  lord  rules  over  slaves.  Taci- 
tus %  according  to  the  popular  humour  of  the  Romans,  sup- 
posed the  power  of  a  king  to  be  too  great  a  violation  of  li- 
berty ;  but  domination  or  lording  it  was  intolerable.  "  Prin- 
cipatus  etlibertas  res  sunt  dissociabiles ;  magis  tamen  sunt 
dissociabiles  libertas  et  dominatio ;"  for  to  be  the  absolute 
lord  cannot  consist  either  with  freedom  or  propriety  :  and 
therefore  Ovid^  prefers  Augustus  before  Romulus  in  this 
very  instance ;  for  speaking  to  Romulus  of  Augustus,  he  says, 

Tn  domini  nomeo,  prinoipia  ille  tenet. 

'Augustus  is  a  prince,  a  gentle  governor;  Romulus  was  a 
lord  /  that  is,  something  that  no  man  loves,  but  every  man 
serves  and  fears.  This  power  is  well  expressed  by  St.  Peter's 
word  of  KoraKupuvuv,  a  power  not  ministering  to  good,  nor 
conducted  by  moderation. 

Meximnm  hoe  regni  boooin  est, 
Qnod  fncU  domini  eogitar  popolns  mi 
Tun  ferre,  qnnm  Inndere f 

When  the  people  must  suffer  the  will  of  their  imperious  lord 

'  Iff  the  vholt  of  the  preceding  quotation  to  be  foand  in  Soetonius  ? — ^He  eajs 
«)f  Angnfftns(enp.  53)  "domini  nppellatiooem,  nt  malediotam  et  opprobriom,  eon- 
per  exborrvit."— ( J.  R.  P.) 

•  Tacit  in  Agrio.  c.  4.  "  Nerra  res  oUm  dissooiahilea  miscnit,  prineipatvm  ae 
UberUiem." 

f  Fast  ii.  142.  Gierig,  pag.  d8. 

f  Senec.  Hiyeit  S05.  Schroder,  pag.  121. 
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and  must  commend  it,  that  i8»  be  a  slare  in  their  persons  and 
their  labours^  their  possessions  and  their  understandings :  that 
is  more  than  a  prince  or  a  gentle  lord  will  do ;  for  then  the 
word  is  good,  when  the  man  is  gentle,  and  the  power  is  mo- 
derate.    But  that  which  I  intend  to  say,  is  this,  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  government  is  at  no  hand  a  supreme  power, 
or  an  arbitrary  disposer  of  life  and  fortunes ;  but  according 
to  law,  or  according  to  extreme  necessity  which  is  the  great* 
est  law  of  all.     In  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  moderate 
power,  the  king  is  a  lord,  but  not  in  this  sense  of  law.  "  Qui 
pleno  jure  dominus  est,  alienandi,  dissipandi,disperdendijus 
habet,"  saith  the  law\     By  'a  lord'  is  meant  he,  that  hath 
power  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  the  vassals :  and  this  a 
king  or  a  prince  hath  not.    This  is  not  the  supreme  power 
of  government.     A  king  is  not  the  lord  of  his  kingdon^,  of 
the  territories  of  his  subjects,  *'  quia  dominium  in  solidum  non 
possit  esse  duorum,"  saith  Cujacius ;  ''  There  cannot  be  two 
absolute  lords  of  the  same  land  ;" — the  right  owner  is  the 
lord^  not  the  right  king.    '•  Aliter  reipublicse  ^unt  agri,  aliter 
privatorum.    Numquid  dubium  est,  quin  servus  cum  peca- 
lio  domini  sit  i  dat  tamen  domino  suo  munus.    Non  enim 
ideo  nihil  habet  servus,  quia  nihil  est  habiturus,  si  dominus 
ilium  habere  noluerit,"  said  one ;  "  The  servant  is  within  his 
lord's  peculiar,  but  yet  he  can  make  a  present  to  his  lord. 
If  his  lord  please,  the  servant  shall  have  nothing ;  but  yet 
it  follows  not,  that  therefore  he  is  possessed  of  nothing." 
Now  if  this  be  true  in  slaves,  much  more,  infinitely  more,  is 
it  in  free  subjects ;  for  otherwise  are  my  lands  my  own,  others 
wise  they  are  the  prince's.     "  Jure  civili  omnia  r^is  sunt,** 
saith  Seneca*;  "  et  tamen  ilia  quorum  ad  regem  perthietuni- 
rersa  possessio,  in  singulos  dominos  descripta  sunt;"    "By 
the  law  all  things  are  the  king's;  but  even  those  things  are 
divided  into  peculiars,  and  have  private  lords." — It  is  all  the 
prince's  lands,  and  he  receives  the  service  and  the  duty  of 
them  all ;  but  the  lords  receive  the  rents.     The  Athenians 
and  the  Thebans  fight  concerning  the  bounds  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  at  the  same  time  Polyaenus  and  Thysias  are  at  law 
nbout  dividing  their  shepherds'  walks  in  the  same  place. 
*'  Sub  Optimo  rege,  omnia  rex  imperio  possidet,  singuli  do- 

i>  L.  7.  de  Relig.  1*  sed  etsi,  lege  So.  lect.  Consnloit,  ff.  de  Hsred.  Petit. 
*  De  Beoef.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  $.  2.  Rohkopf,  rol.  4.  peg.  S15. 
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minio;*'  ''The  king  go^eniB  alUbut  the  subjecU  possess  all 
their  own^:"  for  so  Livy  might  buy  his  own  books  of  Dorus ; 
they  wpre  Dorus's  books,  and  Lily's  too :  and  when  a  lord 
jreceives  hisrent,  the  tenant  may  call  the  lands  bis  .own. 
Some  things  are  mine  by  possession,  some  by  use ;  some  by 
title,  some  by  incumbency ;  one  is  the  author,  and  another 
is  the  buyer ;  one  is  the  artificer,  and  another  the  merchant, 
of  the  same  thing ;  and  the  king  hath  the  power,  but  his 
subjects  have  propriety.  **  Csesar  omnia  habetj  fiscus  ejus 
privata  tantum,  ac  sua:  et  universa  in  imperio  ejus  sunt,  in 
patrimonio  propria  ^"  That  is  the  sum  of  this  inquiry.  The 
king  hath  all,  and  yet  he  hath  something  of  his  own  in  his 
peculiar,  and  so  have  the  subjects. 

6.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is  this  :  that  the  sn* 
preme  power  must  defend  every  man's  right,  but  must  usurp 
no  man's.  He  may  use  every  man's  peculiar  for  the  public 
necessity,  and  in  just  and  necessary  government,  but  no 
otherwise ;  and  what  is  out  of  any  peculiar  expended  for  the 
public  defence,  must  out  of  the  general  right  be  repaid  for 
the  private  amends.  **  Verum  etsi  nostra  tempore  neceasi* 
tatis  pa  tries  conferre  debeamus,  tamen  jure  natures  congruit 
nt  communis  salus,  communis  utilitas,  commune  periculusi, 
non  unius  duntaxat  aut  alterius,  sed  commnnibus  impensis, 
jactnris,  periculisque  comparetur,"  said  Cicero '"^  A  king 
is  to  govern  all  things ;  but  to  possess  nothing  but  what  is 
his  own.  Only  concerning  the  necessity,  if  the  question  be;, 
'  Who  shall  be  judge ;'  it  is  certain  that  it  ought  to  be  so  no- 
torious, that  every  man  might  judge :  but  he  who  is  to  pro- 
vide against  it,  is  certainly  the  only  competent  person,  and 
hath  the  authority*  For  he  that  is  to  stand  against  the 
sudden  need,  ought  to  espy  it.  But  if  ever  there  be  a  dis- 
pute, who  shall  judge  of  the  necessity,  it  is  certain,  the  ne- 
cessity is  not  extreme ;  and  if  it  be  not,  yet  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
Tided  against,  when  it  is  intolerable.  Aha^b  had  no  right  to 
take  Naboth's  vineyard ;  but  if  the  Syrian  army  bad  invaded 
Israel,  Ahab  might  have  put  garrison  in  it,  or  destroyed  the 
vines,  to  have  saved  or  served  his  army. 

7.  And  to  this  sense  Lyra  expounds  the  'jus  regium,' 
'  the  right  of  the  king,'  described  by  Samuel  °  to  the  people  of 

k  id.  cap.  5.  I  Td.  cap.  6. 

*  4.  ad  Hereimiain.  ■  1  San.  riii. 
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Israel :  "  for  (saith  he)  there  is  a  doable  right ;  the  one  in 
the  days  of  necessity,  and  then  all  things  axe  in  his  power  so 
fiir  as  can  truly  serve  that  public  necessity :  but  when  that 
necessity  is  over^  that  right  is  useless,  and  is  intolerable." 
And  by  this  means  the  different  opinions  of  the  Jewish  doc^ 
tors  may  be  reconciled.  Rabbi  Jose  says,  that '  whatsoeyer  is 
here  set  down,  it  was  lawful  for  the  king  to  do.'  Rabbi  Juda 
says,  that  *  this  description  was  only  to  afiright  the  people 
from  persisting  in  their  desire  of  a  king.'  Both  might  say 
true :  for  that  it  was  not  lawfol  in  ordinary  goyemment  to 
take  the  peculiar  of  the  subject,  appears  clearly  in  the  case  of 
Naboth.  But  that  in  extraordinary  it  is  just,  needs  no  other 
argument  but  because  it  is  necessary :  and  it  appears  also  in 
the  case  of  David  and  Nabal,  upon  whom  David  would  have 
done  violence,  because  he  sent  him  not  provisions  for  his 
army  out  of  his  own  peculiar.  But  it  is  considerable,  that 
this  royal  power  described  by  Samuel  is  no  more  than  what 
is  necessary  to  be  habituidly  inherent  in  all  supreme  powers; 
this  is  'potestas  imperantis;'  he  may  *  licitefacere  in  tempore 
necessitatis,  legitime  semper/  *  in  time  of  need  he  may  use 
it  lawfully,  but  always  legitimately,'  that  is,  if  he  does,  he 
only  abuses  his  power,  but  it  is  his  own  power  which  he 
abuses :  for  when  Moses  ^  described  the  usage  and  manner 
of  a  king,  he  did  it  by  the  measures  of  peace  and  piety,  and 
the  laws  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  with  the  superfetatioa 
of  some  positive  constitutions,  which  Ood  commanded  for 
that  king,  as  part  of  the  judicial  law.  But  when  Samuel  de* 
scribed  the  manner  of  their  king,  he  described  the  M^hole 
power  in  ordinary  and  extraordinany ;  the  power,  I  say,  but 
not  the  office :  Moses  described  the  office,  but  not  the  power. 
8.  I  add  to  this  another  consideration ;  that  whether  all 
that  the  Hebrew  king  did  or  might  do,  was  warranted  by 
God  or  no,  it  matters  not  to  us.  For  if  it  be  no  more  than 
the  necessary  requisites  of  supreme  power  to  be  used  in  time 
only  of  necessity,  we  need  not  fear,  that  this  precedent  can 
injure  the  rights  of  any  people :  but  if  there  were  in  it  some^ 
thing  more  than  was  good,  it  was  certainly  a  peculiar  of  that 
people,  who  desired  a  king  to  rule  over  them  as  the  neighbour- 
nations  had ;  right  or  wrong,  they  stood  not  upon  that ;  and 
therefore  Samuel  described  to  them  what  that  was  which  they 

•  Dent.  xTii. 
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required.  It  was  no  warranty  to  the  king  to  do  so,  but  to  thd 
pc^ople  to  suffer  it:  but  if  it  was  ill,  it  was  their  own  desire; 
for  so  the  neighbour-kings  did  govern,  using  too  much  of 
their  power,  and  too  little  of  their  duty  and  office.  And 
therefore  God  was  angry  with  his  people,  not  that  they  de- 
sired a  king ;  for  God  gave  them  three  things  in  charge,  say 
the  rabbies,  which  they  should  do  when  they  came  into  the 
land  of  promise,  that  they  should  blot  out  the  name  of 
Amalek, — that  they  should  choose  a  king,-^that  they  should 
build  a  temple.  Therefore  the  choosing  of  a  king  was  not  it 
that  offended  God,  but  that  they  should  desire  that  a  king 
should  reign  over  them  in  the  manner  as  the  gentiles  had ; 
for  they  thought,  saith  Josephus,  ovSiv  aroirov  clvot  rCtv 
wXti9ioxf»fp^v  ^atnkivofiivwv  rifv  airr^v  €X^^^  airrovQ  wokntiav, 
**  that  all  would  be  well,  if  they  had  the  same  form  of  go- 
Temment  as  the  nations  had."  Now  their  neighbour-nations 
were  governed  the  most  tyrannically,  and  the  people  served 
the  most  slavishly,  in  the  whole  world: 


doeilet  serf  ire  Sibaeos. 


**  The  SabsBans  (saysClaudianP)  were  apt  to  serve :"  *'  Dociles 
herilem  ferre  manum  Syros  et  Parthos,  et  omnes  qui  aut  ad 
orientem  aut  ad  meridiem  sunt  barbaros,''  said  Julian  *<; 
"  All  the  Syrians  and  Parthians,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
east  and  south,  were  used  to  slavery ;"  "  contentos  sub  re- 
gibus  viveredominosimitantibus;''  their  kings  were  absolute 
lords  of  possessions  as  well  as  of  tribute  and  government; 
and  the  people  were  pleased  to  have  it  so :  and  the  Israelites 
would  follow  their  example. — "  Ecce  in  hoc  errarunt"  (says 
a  Jewish  doctor),  ''quod  Israelitarum  conditio  non  est,  ut  jur 
dicet  eos  rex  aliquis  pro  sua  voluntate,  ut  imperatores  gen- 
tilium,  qui  sanciunt  populis  suis  leges,  quascunque  animis 
concipiunt;"  'Their  error  was  in  desiring  such  a  king  as 
the  gentiles  bad ;  for  their  condition  would  not  suffer  it  that 
their  king  should  make  laws  according  to  his  own  will  and 
humour,  as  did  their  neighbour-kings,  who  were  proud  and 
barbarous,  and  counted  easiness  of  access  a, lessening  of  ma- 
jesty, and  would  be  bound  by  no  measures  but  their  own 
will :'  and  therefore  said  God  to  Samuel,  "  They  have  not 
rejected  thee  but  me ;"  that  is,  ^  they  would  have  a  king,  not 

P  viii.  306.  Gesiier,  toI.  1.  pag.  106.  <i  Contr.  CbrUtin. 
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sach  as  I  have  commanded  in  my  law,  but  such  as  they  see 
among  their  neighbours,  who  make  laws  themselves  without 
me.' — And  therefore,  although  God  commanded  Samuel  to 
hearken  to  them,  and  make  them  a  king;  yet  by  terrors,  like 
those  of  Mount  Sinai,  he  first  made  them  confess  their  fault, 
and  therefore  to  submit  to  a  king  of  God's  choosing,  who  ^ 
should  reign  by  God's  law. 

9.  So  that  it  is  to  no  purpose,  that  this  place  hath  been  so 
tortured  by  interpreters,  and  pulled  in  pieces  by  disputation ; 
while  they  contend  on  one  side,  that  this  was  a  description 
of  the  king's  power, — on  the  other,  that  it  was  a  prediction  of 
matter  of  fact :  for  it  was  neither  one  nor  the  other  alone, 
but  a  description  of  the  manner  of  the  heathen  kings ;  and  a 
representment  of  what  it  was  which  they  asked,  and  what  was 
like  to  be  the  effect  of  that  power,  which  they  desired  God 
would  set  over  them :  but  the  question  of  the  extent  and  li- 
berties of  the  supreme  power  is  no  way  concerned  in  it.  For 
it  matters  not,  what  the  easitem  and  southern  kings  did :  for 
they  did  that  in  ordinary,  which  is  not  to  be  done,  but  in 
cas^s  extraordinary ;  they  did  that  for  pleasure,  which  was 
not  to  be  done  but  for  necessity.  But  as  to  the  thing  itself, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  but  that,  1.  In  all  republics, 
somewhere  or  other,  there  is  a  supreme  power.  2.  That  this 
power  can  do  all  things  of  government;  so  that  nothing  is  so 
great,  but  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  just  and  can  be  done :  for 
if  there  were  any  time,  and  any  case,  in  which  evil  may  hap- 
pen, and  no  provisions  may  be  made  for  it,  in  that  case,  and 
at  that  time,  it  is  an  anarchy,  there  is  no  government  at^l. 
3.  That  this  supreme  power,  being  a  power  of  government, 
must  also  be  a  conservator  and  great  minister  of  justice : 
and  therefore  must  suppose  every  man's  right  to  be  distinct, 
and  separate,  and  firm :  and  by  consequence,  that  he  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  men's  proprieties,  but  to  defend  them  in 
peace,  and  use  them  in  war  so  as  is  necessary,  that  is,  so  as 
is  unavoidable;  according  to  that  saying  of  Maimonides; 
"  Potestatem  habet  rex  ordinandi  mundum  juxta  id  quod 
praesens  hora  postulat."  There  are  some  sudden  accidents, 
against  which  there  are  no  regular  provisions  in  laws ;  but  to 
provide  for  them  at  the  instant  by  extra-regular  means,  is 
within  the  power  of  the  supreme.     But  in  all  this  whole 

VOL.  XIII.  2  F 
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question,  the  saying  of  Baldus'  is  the  best  measure  or  the 
consciences  of  princes :  "  Clausula  de  plenitudine  potestatis 
semper  intelligitur  de  potestate  bona  et  laudabili."  The  ple- 
nitude of  power^  of  all  things  in  the  world,  ought  the  least 
to  be  feared,  because  it  nerer  is  to  be  used  but  for  the 
greatest  good. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  this  discourse  the  lawyers  some> 
times  dispute, 

10.  Whether  it  be  lawful,  and  in  the  power  of  the  su- 
preme prince  or  magistrate,  to  alien  or  lessen  his  princely 
rights,  or  to  giye  away  any  part  of  his  kingdom. 

11.  But  to  this  the  answer  is  easy.  For,  (1.)  Whatsoever 
is  their  right  by  just  conquest,  or  is  Ivfdpei  nrfifnwc  iStac,  'in 
their  private  possession,'  they  may  alien  as  any  private  per- 
son may  his  lands.  Thus  Solomon  gave  the  ^^  twenty  ci- 
ties (which  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Egypt  had  con- 
quered and  given  him  with  his  wife  in  dowry,  and  whid 
himself  had  won)  to  Hiram.  Alexander  gave  all  his  king- 
doms to  his  princes  that  served  him  in  his  wars.  Attalitt 
gave  Asia  to  the  people  of  Rome;  Nicomedes  gave  Bithy- 
nia :  the  father  of  Mithridates  had  Paphlagonia  by  gift :  and 
in  England  it  was  said,  that  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  Eng- 
land by  will  to  the  bastard  of  Normandy :  and  divers  of  our 
kings  did  in  their  wills  at  least  recommend  a  successor;  Ed- 
ward VI.  did,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  But  when  the  donor 
or  donee  respectively  can  make  it  good,  then  it  holds  in  law, 
and  not  otherwise ;  for  questions  of  this  nature  used  to  be 
determined  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  discourses. 

12.  (2.)  But  yet  this  is  certain,  that  where  the  princes 
are  trustees  of  the  people,  and  elective,  or  where  the  right 
of  succession  is  in  a  family  by  law  or  immemorial  time,  no 
prince  can  prejudice  his  heir,  or  the  people  that  trusted  him. 
Nothing  is  here  to  be  done  without  consent,  not  only  because 
the  alienation  cannot  be  verified  against  consent  [in  which 
case  Charles  VI.  of  France,  desired  his  will  might  be  con* 
firmed  by  the  nobles ;  and  the  King  of  Macedonia  went  up 
and  down  to  all  the  cities  to  recommend  to  them  Antigonus^ 
whom  he  desired  to  make  a  king]  ;  but  because  in  these 
cases,  though  kings  have  the  supreme  power,  yet  they  have 

'  i  CooiU.  145. 
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at  not  'pleno  jure/  by  a  fulness  of  dominion.  Itmaybe^ 
as  Aristotle  caDs  it,  irafc/SaatXcfo)  iravrcX^C)  avroKp&niCf  koX 
iwnrtCOvvoc  ^wriktta,  ''a  full,  supreme,  absolute,  and  entire 
principality ;"  yet  by  not  being  in  full  and  entire  private  pos* 
session  it  is  by  all  rights  to  be  administered,  but  without 
wrong  cannot  be  aliened.  Hottoman*  will  by  no  means  ad* 
mit,  that  in  any  case  a  kingdom  can  be  aliened :  because  it  is 
the  case  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things ;  and  they  cannot  be 
disposed  of  like  slaves  or  beasts.  But  he  considers  not,  that 
subjection  to  princes  can  best  stand  with  personal  liberty; 
and  this  cannot  well  be  secured  without  that:  for  where 
there  is  no  civil  government,  every  man  that  is  stronger,  can 
make  me  a  slave ;  but  by  the  power  of  a  prince  I  am  defended 
in  my  liberty :  and  Hottoman's  objection  must  needs  be  in- 
valid, unless  there  be  no  liberty  bat  where  there  is  no  go- 
vernment. 


RULE  II. 

The  supreme  Power  is  superior  to  the  civil  Laws^  but  not 

whoUy free  from  them. 

1.  This  rule  hath  been  thrust  into  great  difficulty  by  the  in- 
terests and  mistakes  of  princes  and  subjects  respectively. 
For  it  hath  been  disputed,  whether  princes  be  free  or  no 
from  the  laws  of  their  kingdom ;  and  things  of  this  nature, 
when  they  once  are  questioned,  are  held  more  pertinaciously, 
and  desired  more  greedily,  and  possessed  suspiciously,  and 
conducted  with  jealousy,  and  looked  upon  with  envy  or  in- 
dignation. For  the  prince,  if  it  be  but  disputable,  will  yet 
conclude  for  his  own  interest ;  and  it  is  argument  enough 
for  him  that  it  is  so,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  not 
so.  And  the  subjects  will,  upon  the  same  account,  suppose 
the  prince  bound  to  his  laws,  because  they  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary ;  and  therefore  they  presume  for  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  as  the  prince  does  for  the  immunity  of  his  per- 
son. But  then  because  it  is  questioned,  the  prince,  lest  he 
lose  it  quite,  will  hold  it  faster ;  and  the  people  will  snatch 
at  it  more  impotently,  lest  they  be  slaves  for  ever.    And 

■  Illost.  Qosit.  1. 
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therefore  disputations  in  this  case  are  not  prudent  or  safe  ; 
but  precepts,  and  sermons,  and  great  examples,  and  the  say- 
ings of  wise  men,  and  positive  affirmations  in  those  partica* 
lars  that  be  manifest. 

2.  "  Princeps  legibos  solutus  est/'  said  Justinian  * ;  "  The 
prince  is  not  tied  to  laws  :'*  for  it  seems  impossible  that  he 
that  hath  power  over  the  law,  hethatgaveitbeing.andcan  give 
it  a  grave,  should  be  less  than  that  which  hath  no  greatness, 
but  what  it  borrows  from  him.  Indeed,  if  the  prince  had 
divested  himself  of  his  power,  when  he  made  the  law, — he  had 
been  subject  to  it ;  but  then  he  could  have  no  power  to 
abrogate  it :  which  because  it  is  inseparable  from  the  legis- 
lative power,  it  follows  that  the  life  of  the  law  is  in  continual 
dependance  from,  and  therefore  in  minority  and  under,  him ; 
and  therefore  the  lawyers  have  a  proverbial  verse. 

Nob  est  rex  legi,  sed  lax  obaouft  regu 

For  a  law,  without  a  compulsory  power,  is  nothing  but 
good  counsel  at  the  best ;  and  the  supreme  power  cannot  be 
compelled  :  for  he  will  not  compel  himself,  he  cannot ;  he 
may  be  willing,  but  he  can  never  force  himself;  and  to  the 
supreme  no  man  is  superior,  and  therefore  none  else  can 
compel  him  :  and  therefore  the  divines  use  to  say,  and  so 
do  the  lawyers  too,  that  kings  are  subject  to  the  directive 
power  of  the  laws.  The  distinction  I  acknowledge,  but  be- 
lieve it  here  to  be  to  no  purpose :  for  laws  have  no  such 
power,  and  a  directive  power  is  no  power ;  for  if  it  can  only 
direct,  it  is  not  a  law,  for  a  law  obliges,  and  does  not  only 
direct :  and  as  for  the  mere  matter  of  counsel,  the  prince 
need  not  be  at  the  charge  of  a  law  for  that;  his  counsellors, 
his  bishops,  bis  lawyers,  his  friends,  can  do  that  without  a 
law.  The  same  thing  is  usually  said  concerning  just  men. 
"  Justis  lex  non  est  posita,*'  saith  the  Apostle ;  '^  The  law  is 
not  made  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the  wicked :" — ^that  is, 
the  compulsory  of  laws  is  not  at  all  designed  for  them  that 
obey  without  compulsion.  Not  but  that  the  just  are  under 
the  power  of  laws,  and  the  laws  were  made  to  command 
them  the  particulars  and  the  instances  of  obedience ;  and  if 
they  prevaricate,  they  shall  feel  it.  But  they  are  so  willing 
to  obey,  and  so  love  government  and  the  virtues  commanded 

<  f  oslil.  d.  tit.  f . 
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by  the  laws,  that  the  laws  are  of  no  use  to  good  and  just 
fiieUj  but  to  direct  them  to  what  is  required  of  them  ;  and  so 
they  are  under  that  which  is  improperly  called  the  '  directive 
power'  of  laws ;  but  princes  are  not  so.   The  supreme  power 
may,  if  he  will,  obey ;  so  may  the  just  man :  but  this  man 
must  obey  or  he  shall  be  punished,  but  not  so  the  prince. 
The  laws  of  themselves  may  direct  the  prince ;  but  it  is,  be- 
cause he  will  have  it  so :  but  they  direct  the  just,  because 
they  have  authority  to  command,  and  to  punish,  only  that 
the  just  will  not  let  it  come  so  far.     It  is  but  a  shadow  of 
liberty  to  say,  I  am  not  under  the  compulsion,  but  the  di* 
rection  of  laws :  for  such  persons,  if  they  will  not  be  directed, 
shall  be  compelled,  and  it  is  better  to  be  williug  than  unwill- 
ing ;  for  call  it  what  you  will,  you  are  commanded  to  do  it, 
and  you  must  obey.     Now  this  being  the  case  of  the  just 
subject,  and  not  the  case  of  the  supreme  power,  whether  just 
or  unjust,  it  is  clear  that  the  prince  or  supreme  power  is  not 
subject  to  any  power  of  the  laws ;  the  law  is  no  commandt- 
ment  to  the  prince,  and  whatsoever  is  nothing  but  counsel, 
is  no  law* 

3.  And  yet  on  the  other  side,  we  find  good  princes  say- 
ing otherwise;  and  they  who  are  apt  enough  to  advance 
their  own  power,  yet  confessing  their  power  to  be  less  than 
the  law,  that  is,  that  themselves  are  bound  to  keep  it :  so 
said  the  emperor  " ;  '*  Digna  vox  est  majestatis  regnantis,  le- 
gibus  alligatum  se  principem  profiteri,"  **  It  is  a  voice  wor- 
thy the  majesty  of  a  prince,  to  profess  himself  tied  to  his 
laws." — "  Patere  legem,  quam  tu  ipse  tuleris,"  said  the  wise 
man ;  "  SuflTer  the  law  which  thou  thyself  hast  made ;" — the 
same  with  that  of  Pitlacus ; 

Pareto  legi  qniftqoia  legem  sjuneris. 

And  the  equity  of  this,  besides  that  it  is  apparent,  is  also 
given  in  the  law  ^ ;  "  Nihil  tam  humanae  fidei  consentaneum 
est,  quam  ea  quae  placuerunt  servari."  If  they  have  pleased 
the  prince  in  the  sanction,  let  them  also  please  him  in  the 
observation,  for  that  is  agreeable  to  the  faith  and  ingenuity 
of  worthy  persons. 

4.  These  things  are  but  seemingly  opposed,  for  both  parts 
are  true,  and  are  to  be  reconciled  by  the  following  measures. 

*  C.  d«  legib.  et  oonslil.  I.  4.  "<  L.  1.  ff.  de  pMlU. 
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&  (L)  The  Bupreme  power  is  not  under  the  fear  of  the 
laws,  but  is  to  love  tbe  virtue  and  order  that  are  there  coin- 
manded.  For  there  is  a  necessity  introduced  by  public  ho- 
nesty as  well  as  by  fear.  And  therefore  the  Greek  lawyers 
in  their  commentaries  upon  that  of  the  institutions,  that 
the  prince  is  free  from  laws,  expound  it  to  be  meant  of  penal 
laws ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  punished  for  prevaricating^  or 
for  not  keeping  them :  and  Decianus  said  the  same  thing : 
'*  Non  quia  iniqua  liceant,  sed  quod  non  timore  poen®  sed 
amorejustiUse:"  It  is  no  more  lawful  for  princes  to  do  uor 
just  things,  than  for  their  subjects ;  but  they  are  invited  to 
do  worthy  things,  not  because  they  are  to  fear  the  punish- 
ment of  laws,  but  because  they  most  love  justice ;  and  there 
is  Ihat  necessity  for  them  to  do  so,  that  there  is  of  being 
great  and  honoured.  The  laws  of  honesty,  of  fame  and  re- 
putation, which  amongst  all  good  men  are  the  guards  of  Tir- 
tue,  must  endear  it  also  to  kings :  so  Claudian '  to  Theodo- 
sius, 

Tu  licet  estremot  Uto  dpouaw*  p«r  Indof, 
Te  Mcdu,  te  nollii  Arabs,  te  Serei  ftdorcnt ; 
Si  metoit,  n  praTft  eapis,  ti  dnoeris  iri, 
Serritii  paliere  jafUB  ;  tolwabii  iniqvts 
iBtorivt  leges,  Toao  obioa  jve  teBebif, 
Cui  poteiis  res  eise  Ui.  ProoliTior  asu 
Ib  pejoim  dfttnr,  Bvadetqae  UoeDtia  Inuai, 
Illccebriiqae  effrena  faveU  Turn  TiTere  emtic 
Afperine,  oom  promts  Venu.  Turn  dviu  ine 
CoBielitor,  cum  poem  pateU  Sed  eoaipriiBe  motat : 
Neo  tibi  qoid  lieeat,  fed  qaid  feoiffe  decebit, 
Oeeqmt,  meBtemqae  donet  retpectu  booettL 

A  king  is  not  to  consider  the  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of 
his  duty  :  and  not  reckon  upon  his  impunity,  but  his  lepntsr 
tion';  and  because  he  does  not  fear  the  public  rods  and 
axes,  let  him  respect  public  honesty :  so  Accursius  affirms : 
"  Principem,  etsi  legibus  solutus  sit,  honestatis  tamen  neces* 
sitate  omnino  teneri  oportere :" — and  this  is  the  sentence  of 
Decius  and  most  lawyers.  But  ''  Honestas  non  videtnr  in- 
ferre  necessitatem,''  say  the  lawyers.  This  does  not  make  it 
simply  necessary :  but  it  persuades  vehemently,  and  upon 
princes,  whose  honour  is  both  conscience  and  interest  too,  it 


'  Tifi.  S67.  Gener,  ▼el.  1.  peg.  1 0S. 

"  Veetri  eoDtilii ;  veetrs  pnideotue  est  spcetare  qeid  deoeat  tos,  noa  qeuUB 
iiceal.  Cie.  pro  lUbirio. 
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differs  but  little  from  it.  For  it  makes  that  they  ought  to  do 
what  is  fit.  But  in  kipgs  it  is  true  what  Muscoraus  *  Cyprius 
says ;  "  Verbum  illud  *  debet'  non  coactionem,  sed  rationa- 
lem  quandam  persuasionem  denotare  videtur.''     It  is  their 
dnty»  and  they  ought  to  do  it;  and  that  signifies  every  thing 
but  compulsion.    However,  a  prince  is  only  free  from  one 
compulsory  which  is  upon  his  subjects :  but  is  under  many 
which  touch  not  them.    God  ^  enjoins  him  a  greater  duty, 
and  exacts  it  with  greater  severity,  and  will  punish  their  de« 
linquencies  more  sharply :  "  Potentes  potenter,"  saith  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon;  ''Mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tor- 
mented ;"  and  "  Tophet  is  prepared  for  the  king.*'-^King8 
have  a  greater  need  in  their  affairs  than  the  small  fortunes 
of  their  subjects ;  and  therefore  have  need  of  a  greater  piety 
to  secure  so  great  a  providence.    They  have  more  to  lose, 
and  therefore  need  a  bigger  caution  to  secure  it ;  they  have 
more  at  stake  to  endear  obedience  :  and  since  a  king  is  but 
one  person,  and  is  strong  only  by  the  obedience  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  that  obedience  is  secured  only  by  love,  and  that 
love  can  no  way  be  obtained  but  by  beneficence  and  justice  ; 
if  he  breaks  these  securities,  he  faiay  have  cause  to  consider 
that  of  Tacitus  %  **  princeps  unus  est  civium  et  senatus  coq-> 
sensui  impar,"  "  that  one  man  against  a  multitude  is  no- 
thing ;" — and  that  the  senate  and  the  people  are  stronger, 
and  need  not  fear  him  alone,  but  he  alone  may  have  cause 
to  fear  all  them  together  ** ;  and  that  the  sins  of  a  prince  are 
often  punished  by  the  sins  of  the  people.    He  can  consider 
that  he  is  to  govern  a  multitude,  whom  nothing  can  unite 
but  an  almighty  power ;  that  they  are  as  contingent  in  their 
love  and  hatred,  as  chance  itself;  that  no  fortune  in  a  king 
is  moderate  ;  that  when  it  declines,  it  oftentimes  runs  to  ex- 
tremity; that  he  seldom  hears  truth,  never  meets. with  a 
bold  and  a  wise  reprover;  that  he  hath  many  flatterers,  and 
but  few  friends ;  that  he  hath  great  powers  of  doing  evil,  and 
temptations  and  opportunities  always  ready ;  that  his  very 
being  superior  to  laws  leaves  his  spirit  infinitely  unguarded 

*  Hieroa.  Maioonras  tract,  de  JnrUdiel.  et  Imp. 

^  Prinuipos  qai  faperiorem  noo  habeat,  plas  poniantar  a  Deo;  et  itaqae  careaot 
flibi,  ne  peccent.  Cailr.  11.  cap.  de  J  ad. 

<  Aontl.  xii.  5*  Raperti,  fol.  1*  pai;.  292. 

'  Vfodieta  eertc  oaxima  in  nobis  uta  eit.  Cogflnt  timere  ?  odiMO  rnnam  poua- 
■Bu :  jaaU  odia  laperaiit  omne  Tindaote  gaani.  If  ovra. 
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and  spoiled  of  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  virtue ;  that 
impunity  is  a  state  of  danger ;  that  when  virtue  is  left  only 
under  a  counsel  and  cold  recommendation^  and  is  not  made 
necessary  by  laws,  he  had  need  have  a  great  and  a  mighty 
virtue  to  make  it  necessary  by  love  and  choice ;  and  that  such 
perfect  virtues  are  but  rarely  obtained,  and  after  a  long  prac- 
tice; that 'fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;'  and  therefore 
princes  are  very  much  to  seek  in  this  particular,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  begin  with ;  and  to  choose  virtue  for  love 
is  not  usual  with  beginners,  but  is  the  consummation  of  the 
most  perfect ;  so  that  we  may  well  pray,  "  God  help  poor 
kings,"  who  if  they  do  virtuously,  must  needs  be  infinitely 
dear  to  God,  because  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  be  so ;  and 
nothing  can  make  them  so,  buttwo  conjugations  of  miracles, — 
the  excellences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
king.  So  that  it  is  no  privilege  to  kings  that  they  are  above 
the  power  of  the  laws ;  it  is  their  objection,  and  the  evil  of 
their  state.  Only  it  is  necessary  to  others  that  these  should 
dwell  in  danger  :  and  as  for  their  obedience  to  laws,  it  is  not 
bound  upon  them  by  the  same  cord  that  ties  the  subject,  but 
by  another;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  same  reasons,  but  it 
is  by  a  greater  necessity. 

6.  (2.)  But  then  these  supreme  compulsories,  being  wholly 
conducted  by  the  hand  and  providence  of  God,  do  plainly 
tell  us  that  the  supreme  power  is  obliged  to  all  the  laws  of 
Gt>d,  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  Christianity.  A  king  hath  no 
power  to  govern  but  according  to  God's  laws.  For  if  he 
does,  though  he  have  no  compulsory  below,  yet  above  there 
are  enough,  and  to  God's  laws  the  greatest  power  on  earth 
is  entirely  subordinate. 

OvarJSp  It  xeu  i^a»irm  s,  r.  X. 

**  The  law  is  the  supreme  king  of  all,"  said  Pindar*.  The  same 
is  also  said  by  Chrysippus,  by  Aristotle,  and  divers  others : 
and  Plato  'affirms  that  destruction  is  imminent  upon  that  city, 
where  the  magistrate  governs  the  law,  and  not  the  law  the 
magistrate:  and  again;''Avo^oc  fiovapxtax^^  koI  fia^v- 
rani  vvvoucifaai,  "  The  prince  that  rules  not  by  laws,  is  no- 
thing but  a  grievance  to  his  subjects." — But  that  these  great 

*  locert.  frtg.  i.  Htjne,  toI.  1.  p.  58.  ed.  Bliss.  '  4.  dc  Vt%. 
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persons  mean  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  is  explicitly  plain 
in  Plutarch ',  who  having  affirmed  that  the  law  must  rule 
the  prince,  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it  be  that  law, 
ovic  iv  /3i/3X/occ  cS<tf  yeypafifAivogy  ovri  Si  run  ^6X01^,  aXXa  s/ut/o/- 
Xoc  ^v  iavnf  XiiyoC)  old  ovvmKUfv  Koi  vapa^vXaTrtov^  icaX  firiSi' 
irorc  r^v  i/^x^^  ^^  tpnfiov  miSe/Liov/aCf  "  not  which  is  written 
in  books  or  tables,  but  the  law  of  reason,  that  always  dwells 
within;  that  law  that  always  is  his  guard,  and  never  suffers 
the  soul  to  be  without  a  guide,"  that  is  the  law  that  is  supe- 
rior to  princes.  Some  little  instances  of  particulars  of  this 
law  were  decreed  by  Servius  Tullius  king  of  the  Romans ;  of 
which  Tacitus^  says,  *'  prsecipuus  Servius  Tullius  sanctor  le« 
gum  fuit,  queis  etiam  reges  obtemperarent ;"  "  he  made  laws 
of  that  nature,  that  even  kings  themselres  should  obey  them." 
For  as 

Regom  timtadonim  a  pcopriot  gres«i. 

So  it  is  as  true, 

Reges  in  ipioe  imperiimi  est  JovUi; 

"  As  the  people  are  subjects  of  the  prince,  so  is  the  prince  of 
God )  they  must  obey  their  king,  and  their  king  must  obey 
God  :" — concerning  whose  law  it  was  said  to  Domitian  by 
Apollonius  TyanseusS  ''Hcec  mihi  dicta  sint  de  legibus, 
quas  si  tibi  imperare  non  putaveris,  ipse  non  imperabis ;" 
<'  If  thou  dost  not  think  these  laws  ought  to  rule  over  theQ, 
thou  shalt  not  rule  at  all." 

7.  Upon  this  account  a  prince  may  not  command  his  sub- 
jects to  fight  in  an  unjust  cause,  according  to  that  saying  of 
St.  Jerome  \  *'  Cum  dominus  carnis  Domino  spiritfts  adver*- 
sum  imperat,  non  est  obediendum ;"  "  We  must  not  obey 
the  rulers  of  this  world,  the  lords  of  our  flesh,  when  they 
command  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  God  and 
Lord  of  all  spirits." — The  commands  of  princes  must  be,  as 
TertuUian  says,  ''intra  limites  disciplinse,"  "within  the 
bounds  of  our  religion ;"  and  therefore  the  Athenians  laughed 
at  Stratocles  for  desiring  them  to  make  a  law,  that  whatso- 
ever pleased  King  DeraetriuSi  should  be  the  measure  of  pi- 
ety to  the  gods,  and  of  justice  amongst  men.  God's  law  is 
the  measure  of  the  prince's  power ;  not  his  will  the  measure 


ff  Lib.  de  Rei^no. 
'  Honi,  Od.iii.  1. 
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of  chat:  and  therefore  the  Jews  that  were  addiers  under 
Alexander,  could,  by  no  tortures,  be  compelled  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Belua  in  Babylon ;  and  the 
Theban  legion  under  Julian  the  Apostate  refused  not  to 
fight  for  their  prince  against  the  barbarians,  and  they  refused 
not  to  die ;  but  they  refused  to  be  executioners  of  the  mar- 
tyrs,  that  died  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

8.  But  this  is  to  be  practised,  that  the  prince's  just  laws 
be  not  n^lected  upon  the  arrest  of  every  fancy  or  foolish 
opinion.  If  it  be  certain  that  it  ia  against  the  law  of  God, 
then  we  are  safe  in  our  disobedience.  ''  Idcirco  Romanes 
leges  contemnimus,  ut  jussa  divina  servemus/'  said  Sylva- 
nus*"  the  martyr;  "Because  we  are  sure  these  Roman  laws 
are  against  the  commandments  of  God,  we  easily  despise 
them."  But  if  we  be  not  sure,  but  are  in  doubt  whether  the 
laws  be  just  or  no,  we  are  to  presume  for  the  laws,  and  against 
our  own  fears.  For  nothing  is  at  all  of  advantage  due  to  the 
laws,  if  we  prefer  before  them  any  opinion  of  our  own,  which 
we  confess  uncertain ;  and  although  we  are  not  to  do  any 
thing  of  which  we  doubt,  yet,  in  a  doubt  we  are  to  obey 
laws,  because  there  is  a  doubt  on  both  sides:  and  as  we  fear 
the  thing  is  unjust,  so  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  evil  of 
disobedience,  for  we  are  sure  that  is  evil ;  and  therefore  we 
are  to  change  the  speculative  doubt  into  an  active  judgment, 
and  a  practical  resolution,  and  of  two  doubts  take  the  surer 
part,  and  that  is  to  obey ;  because  in  such  cases  the  evil,  if 
there  be  any,  is  to  be  imputed  to  him  that  commands,  not  to 
him  that  obeys,  who  is  not  the  judge  of  his  prince,  but  his 
servant.  "  Serrus  herilis  imperii  non  censor  est,  sed  minis- 
ter;" said  Seneca;  'They  that  are  under  authority,  are  to 
obey,  not  to  dispute.' — But  of  this  I  have  given  an  account 
already  in  book  1,  chap.  5,  rule  6. 

9.  (3.)  But  then  concerning  the  civil  laws  of  his  country, 
we  are  to  distinguish ;  for  some  concern  the  people  only, — 
and  some  concern  the  prince  only, — and*  some  are  common 
to  both.  Those  that  concern  the  people,  are  such  as  require 
tribute,  and  labours,  and  manners  of  trade,  their  habits  and 
dwelling.  In  these  and  all  such,  the  people  are  obliged  and 
not  the  prince:  for  the  duties  are  either  relative  and  concern 
their  part  only  of  the  relation ;  or  else,  by  the  nature  of  the 

*  Ja  MartjroU  Ron. 
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things  themselves,  do  point  out  their  duty,  and  in  these  things 
there  is  no  question.  For  not  the  king  but  the  people  are 
to  pay  tribute;  and  the  king's  lands  are  free,  if  they  be  in 
his  own  possession. 

10.  (4.)  But  there  are  some  lavs,  which  concern  the 
prince  alone,  as  all  acts  of  grace,  and  ease  to  the  people; 
all  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  promise,  the  forms  and  laws 
of  government,  and  to  whatsoever  himself  hath  consented,  by 
all  those  laws  he  is  bound ;  because  in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is 
true  what  Pliny  said  to  Trajan  in  his  panegyric^;  **  In  rostrit 
quoque  simili  religione  ipse  te  legibus  subjecisti :  legibu8,Cffi- 
sar,  quas  nemo  Principi  scripsit.  Sed  tu  nihil  amplius  vis  tibt 
licere,  quam  nobis.'*  The  prince  had  not  a  law  imposed  upon 
him,  but  he  became  a  law  unto  himself;  and  when  he  hath 
bound  himself,  there  is  the  same  necessity  upon  him  as  upon 
his  subjects. 

11.  (5.)  Other  laws  yet  do  concern  both  prince  and  peo^ 
pie;  such  as  are  all  contracts  and  bargains.  **  Licet  serviant 
sedes  mes,  ei  tamen  cum  quo  agitur,  non  serviunt;  quantum 
enim  ad  eum  pertinet,  liberas  aedes  habeo  ':"  *^  Although  my 
house  is  bound  to  serve  the  public  necessity,  yet  in  respect 
^f  him  that  contracts  with  me,  my  house  is  free." — So  also 
it  is  in  the  acquisition  of  new  rights,  the  repetition  of  the 
•old,  and  generally  in  all  those  things  that  are  established  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  do  concern  him  personally,  and  not  in 
the  capacity  of  a  king.  Thus  saith  the  law^;  "In  imperfecto 
testamento  nee  imperatorem  heereditatem  vindicare  posse  ssepe 
constitutum  est,''  **  The  prince  cannot  be  heir,  if  the  testa- 
ment of  the  dead  man  be  illegal."  Sometimes  and  in  some 
places,  it  may  be,  fewer  witnesses  will  serve  in  the  prince's 
case  than  in  another  man's ;  but  then  it  is,  because  fewer  in 
his  case  are  required  by  law;  but  still  the  law  is  his  measure 
as  well  as  of  his  subjects, 

12.  (6.)  The  great  laws  of  the  kingdom  do  oblige  all 
princes,  though  they  be  supreme.  Such  were  those  which 
were  called  *  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;'  whose 
princes,  although  they  were  the  most  absolute  and  supreme, 
yet  they  were  inferior  to  those  laws,  as  appears  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  Theseareby  way  of  eminence  oalled  'leges  regni/ 

*  Caps  66.  1*  Gierig.  pmg.  t03.  P  L.  4.  Si  terv.  Tind. 
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'  the  kingdom's  laws.'  Sach  are,  the  golden  bull  of  the 
empire:  the  law  Salic  and  the  pragmatical  sanction,  in 
France;  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  petition  of  right  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  other  coantries  the  like,  as  who  please  may,  par- 
ticidarly  for  Spain,  see  in  Mariana '.  This  is  confessed  by  all, 
and  it  relies  upon  natural  justice,  the  prince  having  consented 
to  it;  it  is  either '  sponsio  principis,'  or  'conditio  regnandi;' 
he  was  admitted  either  upoh  that  condition,  or  with  it. 

13.  (7.)  Whatsoever  the  prince  hath  sworn  to,  to  all  that 
he  is  obliged  not  only  as  a  single  person,  but  as  king :  for 
though  he  be  above  the  laws,  yet  he  is  not  above  himself,  nor 
above  his  oath,  because  he  is  under  God ;  and  he  cannot 
dispense  with  his  oath  or  promise  in  those  circumstances 
and  cases,  in  which  he  is  bound.  And  therefore,  although 
the  prince  is  above  the  law,  that  is,  in  cases  extraordinary 
and  privileged  cases,  and  the  matter  of  penalties ;  yet  he  is 
so  under  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  hath 
Bwom,  that  although  he  cannot  be  punished  by  them,  yet  he 
sins,  if  he  breaks  them.  Not  that  the  law  does  bind  him, 
for  it  cannot  bind  without  a  coippulsory ;  and  against  him 
the  law  hath  no  such  power :  but  yet  he  is  bound  to  the  law, 
though  not  by  it ;  the  obligation  comes  not  from  the  law, 
but  from  other  causes,  from  his  promise,  his  oath,  his  con- 
tract, his  religion,  his  reputation,  his  fear,  his  hopes,  his  in- 
terest, and  especially  from  God  himself.  For  it  is  carefully 
to  be  observed  in  this  particular,  that  though  a  promise  gives 
a  man  right  to  the  thing  which  is  promised,  it  does  not  always 
give  him  a  right  over  the  person.  A  king  is  like  him  that 
promises  a  thing  under  a  curse ;  if  he  fails,  the  injured  pep- 
son  is  not  to  curse  him,  or  to  inflict  the  curse  upon  him,  but 
that  is  to  be  permitted  to  God  alone.  And  therefore  if  a 
king  swears  to  his  people  to  make  no  law  without  their  con- 
sent, he  is  bound  to  perform  his  word ;  but  if  he  does  not, 
God,  and  not  they  are  to  punish  the  perjury.  The  king's 
promise,  or  cession,  or  acts  of  grace,  do  never  lessen  or  part 
his  power,  but  they  tie  his  person.  An  act  of  parliament  in 
England,  if  it  be  made  with  a  clause  of  perpetuity,  that  if 
an  act  should  be  made  to  rescind  it,  it  should  be  void,  that 
first  act  of  itself  is  invalid.  "  Clausulae  deroganti  si  dero- 
getur,  valet  ut  posterius  testamentum,  ita  posterior  constitu- 
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tio/*  say  the  lawyers.  Concerning  which  Cicero  hath  writ- 
ten an  excellent  epistle  to  Atticus*.  It  is  as  if  a  man  ahoald 
make  a  will  to  annul  all  future  wills  of  his  own ;  it  shows 
indeed  that  he  had  then  a  mind  to  have  that  to  be  his  stand- 
ing will:  but  how  if  his  mind  change?  Constantino  made 
a  law,  that  widows  and  orphans  should  not  be  cited  to  the 
emperor's  court  for  judgment^  or  compelled  to  come,  though 
he  himself  should  command  them :  but  yet  if  he  did  com- 
mand them,  that  first  rescript  stood  for  nothing.  Antiochus 
IIL  commanded  the  magistrates  not  to  obey  him,  if  he  com- 
manded any  thing  against  the  laws :  but  if  he  should  com- 
mand any  such  thing,  it  were  not  safe  for  them  to  urge  him- 
self against  himself.  The  Roman  emperor  bade  his  officer 
use  his  sword  against  him,  if  he  broke  the  laws :  but  this 
gave  him  no  power  over  his  prince,  in  case  he  had  gone 
against  the  laws ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  confident  promise,  and 
an  obligation  of  dishonour  and  his  conscience,  of  which 
God  alone  is  the  superior  and  the  guardian. 

14.  The  custom  of  supreme  princes,  swearingto  govern  by 
laws,  was  very  ancient :  we  find  an  example  of  it  amongst  the 
Gothic  kings  in  Cassiodore ;  amongst  the  late  Greek  em- 
perors in  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus.  Anastasius  *  the  emperor 
sware  to  observe  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ; 
Adrian  the  emperor  sware,  that  he  would  never  punish  asenator 
but  by  the  sentence  of  the  senate ;  and  Trajan,  having  pro- 
mised to  rule  with  justice  and  clemency,  consecrated  his  head 
and  right  hand  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  if  he  broke  his  word : 
and  Plutarch  tells,  that  the  kings  of  the  Cossari  sware  to  the 
Epirots,  that  they  would  govern  according  to  the  laws.  And 
indeed  abstracting  from  the  oath  and  promise,  kings  are 
bound  by  natural  justice  and  equity  to  do  so :  for  they  are 
not  kings,  unless  they  govern ;  and  they  cannot  expect  obe- 
dience, unless  they  tell  the  measures,  by  which  they  will  be 
obeyed ;  and  these  measures  cannot  be  any  thing  but  laws, 
which  are,  at  first,  the  will  of  the  prince ;  and  when  they  are 
published  to  the  people,  then  they  are  laws,  but  not  till  they 
be  established  by  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  people  good  and  bad.  Now  this  is  the  natu- 
ral way  of  all  good  government,  there  is  no  other ;  and  to 
govern  otherwise  is  as  unnatural  as  to  give  children  meat  at 

•  iii.  24.  t  Ctssiud.  var.  lib.  10.  16»  17. 
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their  ears,  and  hold  looking-glasses  at  their  elbows  thai  they 
may  see  their  face.  If  kings  be  not  bound  to  govern  their 
people  by  their  laws^  why  are  they  made  i  by  what  else  caa 
they  be  governed  i  by  the  will  of  the  prince  i  The  laws 
are  so;  only  he  hath  declared  his  will,  and  made  it  certain 
and  regular,  and  such  as  wise  men  can  walk  by,  that  the 
prince  may  not  govern  as  fools  govern,  or  as  a  lion  does,  by 
chance,  and  violence,  and  unreasonable  passions.  "£a  qu» 
placuerunt,  servanda,''  saith  the  law".  If  this  had  not  been 
the  will  of  the  prince,  it  had  been  no  law ;  but  being  his  will, 
let  it  be  stood  to :  when  the  reason  alters,  let  his  will  do  so 
too,  and  the  law  be  changed,  that  the  measures  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  obedience  and  disobedience,  may  be  known. 

16.  We  have  seen  how  kings  are  bound ;  the  next  in* 
quiry  is,  how  they  are  freed,  and  bow  they  are  superior  to 
laws.  Antonius  Augustinus  says,  that  by  the  *lez  regia,* 
or  the  'jus  regium,'  kings,  that  is,  the  supreme  power,  are 
only  freed  from  some  laws :  and  this  he  gathers  from  the 
words  of  the  royal  law*  written  to  Vespasian,  *'  Uti  quibus 
legibus  ne  Augustus  teneretur,  iis  Vespasianus  solutas  esset: 
quseque  ex  quaque  lege  Augustum  facere  oportuit,  ea  omnia 
Vespasiano  facere  liceat ;"  "  Where  Augustus  Cessar  was 
free,  Vespasian  should  be  free ;  but  those  things  which  Au* 
gustus  ought  to  do,  all  those  Vespasian  might." — The  word 
'  liceat'  in  his  case  was  modestly  put  in ;  not  but  that '  opor* 
tuit'  had  been  the  better  word  to  express  his  obligation,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  Augustus :  but  it  was  therefore  chosen  to 
represent  that  to  be  expected  from  him,  but  could  not  be  ex* 
acted  ;  it  was  his  duty,  but  no  compulsion  lay  near  him :  but 
certain  it  was,  that  the  power  of  the  people  being  devolved 
upon  him  (for  it  had  been  a  popular  government),  as  the  peo* 
pie  were  bound  to  the  laws  which  themselves  have  made,  so 
vms  the  prince.  The  people  were,  for  there  was  none  else  to 
keep  them :  but  therefore  so  was  the  prince,  for  be  had  bat 
the  same  power  which  the  people  formerly  had,  when  they 
were  supreme.  But  then  that  they  were  tied  but  to  some 
laws,  and  not  to  others,  is  very  true :  but  so,  that  he  was  tied 
to  all  those  laws  which  were  intended  to  oblige  him  directly, 
and  indirectly  to  all  the  rest,  that  is,  to  govern  the  people 
by  their  measures  only. 

■  I*  1.  ff.  da  paclit.  *  Aatbcot.  si  quad*  EdcB. 
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16.  Bat  now  if  we  inquire  from  what  laws  they  were  freed, 
and  what  is  the  right  of  a  king  or  the  supreme  power  more 
than  of  the  people :  I  answer, 

(1.)  It  consists  in  that  which  we  in  England  call  ^the 
king's  prerogative;'  in  the  civil  law  the  'lex  regia/  or  'Ves-* 
pasian's  tables ;'  by  the  Jews  pn,  the  iucatio/ia  /ScurcXicnc  '  the 
statute  or  proper  appointment  of  the  king :'  the  particulars 
of  which  are  either  described  in  the  respective  laws  of  every 
people,  or  are  in  their  customs,  or  else  is  a  power  of  doing 
every  thing  that  he  please  that  is  not  against  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  people,  without  giving  a  reason.  "  Cum  lege  an« 
tiqaa,  qusB  regia  nuncupatur,  omne  jas  omnisque  potestas  po- 
puli  Romani  in  imperatoriam  translata  sunt  potestatem,"  saith 
the  law^.  Amongst  the  Romans  that  was  the  'jus  regium/ 
that  the  prince  could  do  all  that  ever  the  people  could :  now 
what  that  was,  we  find  in  Dionysius,  by  the  concession  of 
Romulus :  *^  Populus  magistratus  creanto,  leges  sciscunto, 
bella  decemunto ;"  ''  The  people  might  create  magistrates, 
make  laws,  and  decree  peace  and  war." — That  is  the  right  of 
kings,  or  the  supreme  power '•  Guntherus  hath  summed 
them  up  from  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  and  some 
ancient  Italian  governments. 

Ac  primam  Ligores,  saper  boo  &  rege  rogati, 
Vcotigal  prorsas,  eadendc  jara  mmiete, 
Camqo*  molendtnit  telonit,  fluminay  poBlea, 
Id  qiioqae  qood  '  Fodnun  Tolgtri  aomioe  diouot, 
Et  capitolioiom  oerto  sab  tempore  censam : 
HcBo  LigareB  iftoro  tribuemnt  omnia  fiaoo. 
Haec  «t  aiqna  pari  faarant  obaozia  jari, 
Pralati,  proooroa,  aiiaaiaqae  poteatibaa  oiWa 
IJbara  Romano  raliqnernnt  omnia  regno. 

But  the  'jus  regium,'  what  it  is  in  the  consent  of  nations, 
who  please  may  see  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  lib.  3  et  4 ;  in 
Polybius,  lib.  6 ;  Herodotus  in  Euterpe ;  in  Halicamassseus, 
lib.  4, 6.  7 ;  in  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  7 ;  in  Orat.  qu&  sua* 
det  Concordiam  Patrum  et  plebis  in  fin.  in  Tacitus  4.  Annal. ; 
in  Suetonius  in  Tiberio,  c.  30 ;  in  Dion.  lib.  63  ;  and  in  the 
later  politics,  Fabius  Albergatus,  Zimara,  Bodinus^  Aretinus, 
and,  generally,  in  the  commentators  upon  Aristotle. 

y  I^b.  1.  iT.  de  oonstitat.  Priaoip.  et  seel,  ted  et  qaod  Priaoipi.  Instit.de  Jara 
Nator.  et  pnef.  pandect  lib.  1.  S".  de  Offie.  prcf.  pnet.  et  Cod.  de  ret.  Jar.  enaole- 
•ad.  lib.  1.  aeet.  led  et  hoe.  *  Lib.  8.  •  Fodder. 
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17.  (2.)  It  consists  in  the  king's  immunity  from  obligation 
to  some  solemnities  of  law  to  which  his  subjects  are  obliged. 
*'Ratum  esse  actum,  etiamsi  actio  non  habeat  plenam  recti* 
tudinem,  dum  jus  non  desit/'  say  the  lawyers.  Of  which 
nature  is  that  for  which  iEneas  Sylvius  ^  afterward  Pope 
Pius  II.,  laughed  at  Henry  VL  of  England,  that  his  public 
instruments  had  no  test  but  his  own,  and  he  wrote  '  Teste  me* 
ipso,' '  Witness  ourself :'  in  which  the  king  doth  imitate  the 
King  of  kings,  of  whom  St.  Austin  ^  says,  "  Testem  se  dicit 
futurum,  quia  in  judicio  suo  non  indiget  testibus;"  ''He 
swears  by  himself,  because  he  hath  none  greater;  and  is  his 
own  witness,  because  he  needs  no  other :"  and  it  is  enough 
that  a  king  says  it,  because  his  word  ought  to  be  great  and 
venerable,  as  his  power  and  his  majesty.  And  it  was  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  coercion,  but  of  solemnities,  true,  which 
Justinian **  said;  ''Omnibus  a  nobis  dictis  imperatoris  exci* 
piatur  fortuna,  cui  et  ipsas  Deus  leges  subjecit ;"  **  The  for- 
tune of  the  emperor  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  edge  and  from 
the  forms  of  laws,  because  God  himself  hath  made  the  laws 
subject  to  the  emperor." 

18.  (3.)  The  king  is  therefore  'solutus  legibus,'  or  'free 
from  laws,'  because  he  can  give  pardon  to  a  criminal  con- 
demned :  for  the  supreme  power  is  not  bound  to  his  own 
laws  so  but  that  upon  just  cause  he  can  interpose  between 
the  sentence  and  tbe  execution.  This  the  Stoics  allowed  not 
to  any  wise  man,  as  supposing  it  to  be  against  justice ;  and 
to  remit  due  punishment,  is  to  do  what  he  ought  not:  for 
what  is  due  is  just,  and  what  is  against  that,  is  unjust.  All 
which  is  very  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  it  is 
true,  that  it  is  but  just  that  offenders  should  be  punished  ; 
it  is  due,  thai  is,  they  are  obliged  to  suffer  it;  "  poena  debita 
ex  parte  reorum,"  it  is  their  debt,  not  the  king's ;  they  are 
obliged,  not  he :  and  yet  it  is  just  in  him  to  take  it,  that  is, 
he  may  :  but  he  is  not  obliged  in  all  cases  to  do  it.  And  in 
this  also  he  is  an  imitator  of  the  economy  of  God,  who,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Lactantius,  ''legem  cum  poneret,  non 
utique  sibi  ademit  omnem  potestatera,  sed  habet  ignoscendi 
licentiam ;"  God  and  the  vicegerent  of  God,  when  they  make 
laws,  have  not  exauctorated  themselves :  but  as  that  law  is 
an  efflux  of  their  authority,  so  it  still  re  Jiains  within  the  same 
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AOtbority  that  they  can  pardon  offenders.    Thas.  David  par- 
doned Shimei  and  Joal^,  and  woul4  fain,  have  pardoned  Ab- 
salom, if  the  hand  of  Joab  had  not  been  too  quick  for  him* 
And  this  cannot  be  denied  to  the  supreme  po^er,  because 
the  exercise  of  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  a  prince ; 
which  was  well  observed  by  Pericles  on  his  death-bed,  when 
liis  weeping  friends  about  him  praised,  some  of  them  his 
eloquence,  some  his  courage,  some  his  victories,  lifting  up 
his  head  a  little,"  "  Et  quid  hoc  est  i  (saith  he)  aut  parva  aut 
fortuita  laudatis :  at  illud  maximum  omittitis,  quod  mea  opera 
nemo  puUam  vestem  aumpserit." — That  he  had  no  public  exe- 
cutions, that  no' man  was  put  to  wear  blacks  for  his  friend, 
was  a  clemency  greater  than  all  the  praises  of  elQquence,  or 
a  prosperous  fortune. 

—  QoisqaU  est  placidi  poleos 
Dominiuqae  TittB  tervat  innocaas  manoi, 
Et  iDoroenlnni  mitia  impertam  regit, 
AninKque  paroit ;  longa  permeaaiu  dia 
Felicia  mr\  apaUa»  vel  ocelom  petit, 
Vfl  I»la  felix  oeoioria  Eljaii  looa*. 

But  all  the  world  commends  clemency,  the  gentle  hand  of  a 
prince,  his  unwillingness  to  kill,  his  readiness  to  save :  for, 
*'  principi  non  minus  turpia  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico 
funera  ;'*  "  many  executions  are  as  great  a  dishonour  in  a 
prince's  reign,  as  many  funerals  in  a  physician's  practice':" 
and  therefore  Cassiodore <  says  that  "a  good  and  a  gentle 
prince  will  sometimes  pass  the  limits  of  equity,  that  he  may 
serve  the  ends  of  clemency ;"  '^  quando  sola  est  misericordia, 
cui  omnes  virtutes  cedere  honorabiliter  non  recusant ;"  ".  for 
to  mercy  all  other  virtues  count  it  honour  to  give  place." — 
And  this  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian  II.  signified  by  their 
device  of  an  eagle  perching  upon  a  thunderbolt,  with  an 
olive  in  her  beak :  and  Nerva  and  Antoninus  Pins  impressed 
upon  their  money  a  thunderbolt  upon  a  pillow ;  to  signify 
that  vindictive  justice  ought  to  sleep  sometimes.     Now  cer- 
tainly this  being  so  great  an  excellency  in  a  prince,  is  not 
greater  lihan  his  power.    '*  Imperatori  licet  renovare  senten* 
tiam,  et  reum  mortis  absolvere,  et  ipsi  ignoscere ;  quia  non 
est  subjectus  legibus,  qui  habet  in  potestate leges  terree,"  saith 
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St.  Austin:  "The  emperor,  who  can  make  laws,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  laws»  or  bo  tied  to  them  but  that  he-may  revoke  his 
sentence  and  pardon  a  criminal/' 

19.  This,  I  sayi  is  part  of  his  royalty ;  but  is  only  then 
to  be  practised,  when  it  can  consist  with  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, that  is,  when  the  public  interest  can  be^preserred,  and 
the  private  injury,  'Some  other  way,  recompensed.  -These 
indeed  are  the  general  measures  not  of  the  prince's  power, 
but  of  his  exercising  this  power  justly. 

20.  (1.)  When  the  criminal  is  a  wordiy  person  and  can 
be  beneficial  to  the  republic.  Thus  in  the  Low  Countries  a 
pardon,  in  ordinary  cases  of  felony,  is  granted  of  course  to 
him,  that  can  prove  he  hath  invented  some  new  art:  and  one 
lately  saved  his  life  by  finding  out  a  wayexactly  to  •counter*' 
feit  did  medals. 

21.  (2.)  If  the  person  hath  already  deserved  well  of  the 
public.  Thus  Horatius  Codes  was  spared,  though  he  killed 
his  sister,  because  he  got  honour  and  liberty  and  safety  and 
dominion  to  Rome  by  killing  the  three  brothers,  theCuriatii: 
and  Solomons  spared  the  life  of  Abiathar  the  high^priest, be- 
cause he  bore  the  ark  before  David,  and  'was  afflieted  in  all 
his  troubles. 

22.  (3.)  When  the  criminal  can  be  amended,  and  the  case 
is  hugely  pitiable,  and  the  fact  not  of  greatest  malignity. 
Thus  oftentimes  we  see  young  men  pardoned,  and  the  first 
fiuilt  lightly  punished ;  and  because  young  Csaar  .was  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  and  a  princely  boy,  Sylla  was  more  easily 
prevailed  with  £br  his  pardon. 

23.  (4.)  If  the  fiuilt  be  private,  and  not  brought  to  public 
courts,  it  is  easily  pardoned,  though  delated  by  a  private 
information.  '^  Gonquiri  ad  judicium  necesse  non  fbit:" 
Some  things  when  they  are  made  public,  cannot  be 
missed,  but  are  not  to  be  inquired  after.  It  was  the 
of  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintns,  concerning  a  certain  cri* 
minaL 

24.  But  all  this  is  upon  supposition,  that  the  crime  be 
not  of  greatest  misohief,  or  foulest  scandal  and  reproach.; 
fi>r  if  it  be,  nothing  can  be  taken  in  exchange  for  it ;  a  great 
virtue  cannot  make  compensation  for  a  very  great  crime : 
and  this.is  particularly  true  of  treason,  of  which  those  words 
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of  Bartolus  are  to  be  understood;  *'I)e  offensionibus^^rgf^ 
dominum  non  est  coropeesatio  ad  seiritia  eidem  impeBsar;;^' 
"  The  services  done*  to  a  lord  cannot  make.'Batisfaotio&for  a 
conspiraoy  against  him/'— ^  And  therefore  the  Romans  oauned 
Manlius  Capitolinus  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  that  rock^ 
from  whence  he  had  thrown  the  Oauls  when  he  saved' the 
city.    He  produced  the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies,  forty  dona^ 
tives  from  generals^  two  civic  crowns,  eight  murals ;  yet  all 
would  not  save  his  life  and  get  his  pardon.    But  yet  in  theSM 
things  the  supreme  power  is  so  free  from  lawsrthat'it  does 
these  things  irregularly;  *'  Clementiam  liberum  habere  arbi^ 
trium/' said  Seneca;  '^- Clemency  > hath  a  great  liberty^and 
a  free  choice :''  but  they  are  obliged  only  to  see  that  tha 
public  be  not  prejudiced^  and  that  every  private  interest  be 
secured  by  causing  amends  to  be  made  to  the  injured  person 
where  it  can ;  and  then  it  is  true  of  every  supreme  prince 
which  Seneca^  advised  Nero  often  to  remember,  *'  Occidere 
contra  legem  nemo  potest ;  servare  nemo^  prsBter  me ;"  ^'  No 
man  at  all  can  put  a  man  to  death  against  the  law ;  and  none 
can  save  except  the  prince/' 

25.  (4.)  The  supreme  power  is  above  the  laws,  because 
he  can  dispense, — he  can  interpret  them, — and  he  can  abro- 
gate them, — he  can  in  time  of  necessity  govern  by  the  laws 
of  reason  without  any  written  law, — and  he  is  the  judge  of 
the  necessity.    Thus  the  kings  of  Israel  had  power  over  the 
judicial  laws,  though  of  the  divine  sanction.    For  God  for- 
bade that  the  corpse  of  a  malefactor  should' hang  after  sunset 
upon  the  accursed  tree ;  but  yet  Maimonides  says  that  the 
king  '' suspendit  et  relinquit  suspenses  diebus  multis  ;**  "be 
hangs  them,  and  leaves  them  hanging  for  many  days  i"  when 
it  is  necessary  by  such  terror  to  affright  the  growing  impiety 
of  wicked  men;  that  is,  when  the  case  was  such,  that  the 
lawB>  were  capable  of  equity  or  interpretation.    For  this,  was 
not  merely  an  effect  of  his  power,  but  of  his  reason  too.    It 
was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  condemn  but  one  person 
in  one  day,  unless  they  were  in  the  same  crime,  as  the  adul- 
terer and  the  adulteress ;  but  the  king  might  condemn  many 
at  once,  when  it  was  for  the  interest  of  justice  and  the  repub- 
lic.   Thus  their  king  could,  by  the  prerogative  of  his  ma- 
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jesty^  proceed  summarily,  sit  in  jadgment  alone  without 
assessors,  condemn  upon  the  testimony  of  one,  and  by  the 
confession  of  the  party ;  which  the  sanhedrim  might  not  do, 
but  were  tied  to  acquit  him  that  confessed  the  fact.  Add  to 
.these  ^  the  supreme  can  in  some  cases  be  judge  and  witness; 
that  is,  can  himself  condemn  a  criminal  for  what  himself 
only  saw  him  do.  He  can  also  be  judge  in  his  own  case ;  as 
if  he  be  injured,  railed  upon,  defrauded,  or  the  like;  all 
which  are  powers  above  the  law,  and  were  here  to  be  named 
for  the  understanding  of  the  present  rule ;  but  how  they  are 
to  be  conducted  is  of  distinct  and  special  consideration,  and 
to  be  reserved  to  their  proper  places.  I  ^nd  this  whole  iu«* 
quiry  with  that  of  Statius  \ 

— — ^  qnid  cnim  terrisqae  poloqae 
Parendi  tiDe  lege  manet?  vice  eanota  regoator, 
Alternisqae  regonU  Prupriit  tub  regiboa  oranis 
Terra :  premil  felix  regum  diad^mala  Roma  : 
Hanc  ducibaa  fnrnare  datum :  mox  creacil  in  ilfoa 
Imperiom  aoperis  — — 

'  There  is  nothing  in  the  earth  but  is  under  a  law  and  tied  to, 
obedience :  all  the  earth  are  under  kings,  and  the  kings  are 
ynder  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  under  their  princes,  and 
their  princes  under  God/  who  rules  them  by  his  own  laws, 
and  binds  them  to  rule  by  their  country's  laws,  and  ties  them 
to  do  justice,  and  is  pleased  when  they  show  mercy.  But 
as  they  are  to  do  justice  by  the  sentence  of  the  laws,  so 
they  must  not  show  mercy  against  law ;  for  even  the  pre* 
rogative  of  kings  is  by  law,  and  kings  are  so  far  above  their 
laws,  as  the  laws  themselves  have  given  leave.  For  even 
the  a^eaiQ  axpifidag  iv  Hovri,  "  the  remission  of  the  rigour 
of  the  law,"  the  very  chancery  and  ease  of  laws,  is  by  law 
established. 

I  Vaoi  eapilif  ett  exiitimare  aaperiorem  boo  poaae  e? ocare  um  enam  tqgfir 
lione.  Innoc.  in  cap.  ad  aurea  de  T«mp.  Ord. 
^  Silr.  iii.  3.  48.  Uipoot,  pag.  76; 
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RULE  III. 

ti  is  not  lawful  for  Subjects  to  rebel,  or  to  take  up  Arms 
against  the  supreme  Power  of  the  Nation,  upon  any  Pretence 
whatsoever. 

* 

I.Whkn  Nehemiah  was  deputed  by  Artaxerxes  to  be. go- 
vernor of  Jodea,  and  bad  commission  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  the  neighbour-kings  that  opposed  him, 
were  enemies  to  Artaxerxes,  because  Nehemiah  was  Ueute^ 
nant  to  the  king.  "He  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him 
that  sent  me/'  saith  our  blessed  Saviour. — '^  Senatus  faciem 
secum  attulerat,  auctoritatempopuli  Romani/'said  Cicero^  of 
one  that  was  deputed  and  sent  from  the  senate ;  "  He  had  the 
gravity  of  the  senate  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth.'' 
Now  this  being  true  of  the  supreme  power  in  every  govern- 
ment|  that  it  is  '  potestas  Dei  vicaria/  '  it  is  the  minister  of 
Oody'  appointed  by  him,  set  in  his  place,  invested  with  a  ray 
of  his  majesty,  intrusted  with  no  power  but  his,  representing 
none  but  him,  having  received  the  sword  from  his  hand,  the 
power  of  life  and  death  from  his  warranty;  it  must  needs 
follow,  that  be  who  lifts  up  his  hand  against  that  supreme 
person  or  authority  that  God  hath  appointed  over  him,  is 
impious  against  God  and  fights  against  him.  •  This  the  apo- 
stle expressly  affirms,  and  there  need  no  more  words  to 
prove  the  rule, ''  He  that  resists,  resists  the  ordinance  of 
God ;"  he  does  not  say, '  He  that  does  not  obey,  is  disobe* 
dient  to  God,'  for  that  is  not  true.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  obey,  as  it  happened  to  the  captive  Jews  under 
Nebuchodonosor,  and  to  the  apostles  under  their  princes ; 
they  could  not  obey  God  and  them  too :  and  then  the  case 
of  conscience  was  soon  resolved.  But  they  that  could  not 
obey,  could  die;  they  could  go  into  the  fire,  suffer  scourg- 
ings  and  imprisonments,  that  was  their  tv  ftija,  their  great 
sanctuary;  which  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  thus  expresses  it;  ^Ev  ix^o  vpig  vavra  tfnipfiaKOv,  fxiav 
iSov  il^  vfKTjy  (cv  Xpixrrt^  Kav^Y|(rofiaO  rhv  virlp  Xpiarov  ^avarov, 
•'  1  have  but  one  remedy  against  all  my  evils,  one  way  to 
victory,  thanks  be  to  Christ,  I  can  die  for  him :"  that  is 
vtnnd^iTkirStai  koI  firi  avTiraafTitr^ai,  to  obey  where  they  can;-^ 
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and  where  iliey  cannot,  to  be  sore  to  lie  down  under  the  bar-^ 
den  which  they  cannot  .carry.  For  though  in  some  casei  it 
is  lawful  not  to  obey,  yet  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  not  to 
resist. 

2.  I  do  not  know  any  proposition  in  the  world  clearer 
and  more  certain  in  Christianity  than  this  rule,  and  therefore 
cannot  recount  any  greater  instance  of  human  infirmity  than 
that  sooM  wise  men  should  be  abused  into  a  contrary  per- 
.auasion.    But  I  see  that  interest  and  passion  are  always  the 
greatest  arguments,  where  they  are  admitted.    But  I  iMtte 
.an  ill  task  to  write  cases  of  conscience,  if  such  things  as 
ithcse  shall  be  hard  to  be  persuaded :  for  there  are  yery  few 
.things  in  which  any  man  is  to  hope  for  half  so  much  convic- 
tion, as.  in  this  article  lies  before  him  in  every  topic;  and  if  I 
should  determine  no  caaes  but  upon  such  mighty  terms  as 
can  be  afforded  in  this  question,  and  are  given,  and  yet  we 
.prevail  not,  I  must  never  hope  to  do  any  service  to  any  in- 
terest of  wisdom  or  peace,  of  justice  or  religion.    And  there- 
ibre  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  diat  no  man,  who  can  think  it 
Jawfttl  to  fight  against  the  supreme  power  of  his  nation^  can 
be  fit  to  read  cases  of  conscience ;  for  nothing  can  ever  sa- 
.tasfy  him,  whose  conscience  is  annour  of  proof  against  the 
.plain  and  easy  demonstrations  of  this  question*    But  this 
question  is  of  the  same  nature  as  all  clear  and  necessary 
truths,  never  obscure,  but  when  it  is  disputed ;  certain  to  all 
men  and  evident,  if  they  will  use  their  own  eyes ;  but  if  they 
caU  for  glasses  of  them  that  make  a  trade  of  it,  it  may  dianoe 
not  to  prove  so.    But  I.  will  speak  of  it  with  all  easiness 
and  simplicity. 

3.  The  Scripture"  is  plain;  ''  Cqrse  not  the  king,  no  not 
in  thy  thought:'* — wd,  ^^  I  counsel  thee  to  keep  ti^e  king's 
commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God — for 
he  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him*  Where  the  word  of  ^  king 
ia,  there  is  power,  and  who  may  say  unto  him*  What  dost 
thou  ?  a^inst  him  there  is  no  rising  up."  There  are  many 
more  excellent  words  in  the  Old  Testament  to  this  purpose  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  these,  dogmatically  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  of  the  rule.  No  man  can  question  him ;  no 
man  may  rise  up  against  him ;  he  hath  power ;  he  hath  all 
power ;  we  are,  by  the  law  or  the  oath  of  God,  bound  to  keep 
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his  oommandment ;  and  after  all^  we  must  not  reproach  him 
in  our  secret  thoughts.  No  man  needft  this  last  precept  but 
he  that  thinks  the  king  is  an  evil  man,  or  hath  done  wrong.: 
but  suppose  he  have,  or  that  he  is  supposed  to  have^  yet 
curse  him  not, '  Do  not  slight  him/  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  ° : 
'  Regni  ne  detrahas/  so  it  is  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  *  Disparage 
not  the  king :'  but  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  adds,  ^'  Even  in 
thy  conscience,  in  the  secrets  of  thy  heart,  speak  not  evil  of 
the  king,  and  in  the  closets  of  the  chambers  of  thy  house 
speak  not  evil  of  the. wise  main ;  for  the  angel  Raziel  does 
every  day  from  heaven  cry  out  upon  the  mount  of  Hereby  and 
hia  voice  passes  into  all  the  world :  and  Elihu,  the  great 
priest,  flies  in  the  air  of  heaven  like  a  winged  eagle,  and  tells 
the  words,  which  are  spoken  in  comers  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth:*'  By  the.  way  I  only  observe  this,  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  speak  evil  of  the  rich  or  the  mighty  man,  the  wise 
man,  so  the  Chaldee  calls  him,  that  is,  the  princely  men  of  the 
world,  the  magistrates  and  nobles,  whom  St.  Peter  calls  rove 
vn^fi6vaQ  Sta  (iamXiioe  mparofdvov^j  ''captains  or  rulers  sent  by 
the  king :"  of  these  we  must  say  no  evil  in  our  private  houses, 
lest  a  bird  of  the  air,  lest  that  which  hath  wings,  that  is« 
lest  the  angel  that  attends  us,  orders  it  so  as  to  pass  into 
publication :  for  the  government  of  the  other  world  reaches 
strangely  even  to  us,  and  we  speak  not  a !  word  in  vain,  but 
by  the  Divine  Providence  it  is  disposed  to  purposes  that  we 
understand  not.    But  when  he  qpeaks  of  the  king  or  the  su* 

preme,  whom  St.  Peter  calls  rov  uir^lx^*^^*^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^»  ^^ 
tUKTopwrg  rhv  /3oiriXia  iv  ry  owciS^osi,  /ii|Sl  Iv  Kpvirrif  tUq 
KopitaQ^  "  Call  him  not  accursed  in  thy  heart,  not  so  much  as 
in  thy  thought;" — which  because  it  is  only  perceived  by  God, 
who  is  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  it  shows  plainly  that  a9 
angels  take  care  of  the  rich  and  the  wise,  the  mighty  and 
the  nobles,  so  kings  are  the  peculiar  care  of  God,  who  is  the 
King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  But  then  (to  leave  all 
curiosities)  if  we  may  not  speak  or  think  reproachfully  of  the 
king,  we  may  not  do  that  which  is  more,  and  that  which  is 
worse :  and  I  think  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said.  But  it 
is  as  clear  as  the  way. 

4.  In  the  New  Testament,  sufficietit  are  the  e^^cellent 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  fiii  avruniivai  n^  Troviypi^,  "  not 
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to  resist  evil/* — that  is,  not  to  stand  against  it,  not  to  oppoM 
evil  to  evil ;  which  obliges  all  Christians,  that,  at  least  with* 
out  the  magistrate,  they  cause  no  return  of  evil  to  the  offend- 
ing person ;  that  no  man  be  his  own  avenger,  for  vengeance 
belongs  to  God,  and  he  hath  delegated  that  to  none  but  to 
the  suprenle  magistrate,  who  is  Geoi;  Siokovoc  IkSucoc  dc  Ap7nv» 
*' God's  tninister  to  be  a  revenger  of  wrath  under  him/' 
Now  if  no  man  must  pay  evil  to  his  brother,  that  hath  injured 
him,  but  by  the  ^and  of  the  supreme  power, — ^how  can  it  be 
possible  that  it  can  be  lawful  to  render  evil  for  evil  to  the 
supreme  power  itself  ?  by  whose  hands  shall  that  be  done  f 
by  none  but  by  his  superior,  who  is  God  alone,  who  will 
take  care  to  punish  evil  kings  sufficiently :  only  we  must 
not  do  it;  we  must  not  pray  him  to  do  it;  for  that  is  ex* 
pressly  against  the  words  of  Solomon,  that  is  **  cursing  the 
king  in  our  thought,"  and  not  at  all  to  be  done.  But  be* 
aides  this,  there  are  many  more  things  spoken  by  our  blessed 
Lord  to  determine  us  in  this  affair.  '*  Render  to  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  ;" — and  to  Pilate  Christ  said, ''  Thou 
shouldest  have  no  power  over  me,  unless  it  were  given  thee 
from  above ;" — meaning,  that  Caesar's  power,  whose  deputy 
Pilate  was,  was  derived  from  God,  and  consequently  that, 
except  God,  none  is  greater  upon  earth  than  Caesar : — and 
again :  '*  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  my  servants 
would  fight  for  me;"  which  plainly  enough  confirms  the 
power  of  the  militia  in  the  supreme  magistrate,  Christ  leav- 
ing it  where  he  found  it. 

5.  But  that  there  may  be  no  dispute  concerning  these 
things,  the  apostles,  who  are  expounders  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  the  meaning  of  his  Spirit,  tell  us  plainly,  /ui}  av- 
maatnadai,  *  to  be  subject,'  c^ova/cuc  innp£\ovtrat^,  *  to  su- 
preme powers; — the  same  with  St. Peter's,  ^aaiku  i^  im^ 
^ovri, '  to  the  king  as  to  the  supreme,' — ^that  is,  to  the  king, 
if  be  be  a  king  indeed,  if  he  be  the  supreme;  to  be  the  sub- 
ject to  these  powers,  and  not  to  resist,  for  these  reasons; 
I.  Because  this  supreme  power  is  ordained  of  God:  2.  Be- 
cause he  that  resists,  resists  God,  whose  minister  the  prince 
is :  3.  Because  God  hath  armed  the  powers,  which  he  or- 
dained, with  a  sword  of  power  and  revenge  :  4.  Because  it  is 
for  our  good,  that  we  submit  to  him ;  for  he  is  God's  miois«> 
ter  for  good,  that  is,  for  the  public  good,  under  which  thine 
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18  comprehended:  5.  Because  it  is  necessary:  the  necessity 
being  apparent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  com^ 
mtadment  of  God :  6.  Because  God  hath  bound  our  con- 
science to  it :  7.  He  hath  tied  this  band  upon  us  with  fear 
aUo  :  and,  8.  lastly.  Because  whoever  does  not  obey,  where 
he  may  lawfully.,  and  whosoever  does  in  any  case  resist, — • 
shall  receive  damnation  to  himself,  both  here  and  hereafter; 
here,  upon  the  stock  of  fear, — thereafter  upon  the  account  of 
conscience ;  for  both  for  fear  and  for  conscience  we  must 
obey  in  good  things  and  lawful,  and  we  must  not  resist  in 
any.  For  indefinitely  we  are  commanded  not  to  resist,  with- 
out any  distinction  or  reservation  of  case :  and  **  Ubi  lex  non 
distinguit,  nemo  distinguere  debet.''  He  that  will  go  about 
to  be  wiser  than  the  law,  in  equity,  will  not  be  better  than  a 
foel.    This  therefore  is  the  sum  of  St.  Paul's  discourse®. 

6.  St  Paul  was  the  doctor  of  the  gentiles  :  St.  Peter  of 
the  Jews :— and  therefore  this  doctrine  is  sufficiently  con- 
signed to  all  the  world:  for  St.  Peter p  hath  preached  this 
asJargely  as  St.  Paul ;  *^  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordi*- 
nance  of  man,  for  the  Lord,"  that  is,  for  his  sake,  upon  his 
commandment,  for  his  honour ;  these  ordinances  being  God's 
ordinances,  {mh  Otov  Tirayfiivai,  ^'  they  are  ordained  by  God/' 
all  of  them,  the  king  principally, — his  captains  and  officers; 
which  he  hath  sent,  in  the  next  place.  But  him  and  his  mi- 
nisters we  must  receive  and  honour  and  obey,  and  submitto 
them  ;  for  it  is  God's  case  and  his  ministers;  God  and  his 
ministers,  and  lieutenants,  the  king  and  his.  He  that  despises 
him,  whom  the  king  sends,  despises  the  king :  and  he  that 
despiseth  him,  whom  God  sends  or  makes  his  deputy,  de- 
spises God.  Submit  therefore,  for  it  is  the  will  of  God ; 
submit, -for  this  is  ^well-doing;'  submit,  for  so  '  we  shall^ut 
tO'silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  ;"  meaning,  that  since 
the  enemies  of  Christ  are  apt  to  speak  evil  things  of  you,  glad 
would  they  be,  if  they  had  cause  to  accuse  you  for  not  being 
obedient  to  government ;  and  some  are  ignorant,  and  fool- 
ishly pretend  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  saints  against  the 
interests  of  obedience ;  the  mouths  of  these  men  must  be 
stopped,  and  you  must  submit  to  kings,  that  you  may  please 
God  and  confute  the  adversaries.  Now  the  specification  of 
this  great  duty,  and  the  particular  case  of  conscience,  follow: 

0  Rom.  xUi.  per  totum.  P  1  Pet.  ii.  13—17. 
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"  Fear  God.  honoor  the  king :"— ••  Servants,  be  ohedknt  to 
your  masters;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle*  but  also  to  the 
fro  ward."  Touro  yap  xapic»  "  for  this  is  thankworthy:"  and  this 
is  full  to  the  question  in  hand.  For  the  general  precept  which 
St  Peter  gave,  is,  'Yirorayiirf  wd^  avOpwfirlvifKTl<nt, "  Submit 
to  every  ordinance/'  to  the  king,  to  his  magistrates  or  depu- 
ties, and  captains,. and  lastly,  submit  to  the  lowest  of  all  dor 
minions,  even  servants  to  their  masters;  not  only  to  (he 
^ood  and  gentle,  but  to  the  morose  and  harsh.  Now  if  sa  to 
inferior  masters,  whose  dominion  is  no  greater  than  their  ior 
terest^  and  their  interest  is  no  greater  than  their  price,. and 
is  still.under  the  power  of  kings ;  much  more  to  kings  or  U> 
the  supreme  power.  And  indeed  even  subjection  to  kings  is 
the  gentlest  and  most  eligible  kind  of  service.  "  Then  wonkl 
my  servants  fight,"  said  Christ,  meaning  it  of  the  subjects  of 
bis  kingdom  : — and  Livy  calls  ''populnm  Romannm^ervien- 
tern  regibus,"  they  did  *  serve'  their  kings.  And  indeed  as  the 
governments  of  the  world  then  were,  kings  were  most  abso* 
lute,  and  the  people  entirely  subject,  and  far  firom  liberty.: 
and  therefore  this  of  servants  might  very  well  be.  a  specifiear 
tioo  and  a  particular  of  theii^  duty  to  kings  and  captains; 
igid  whether  it  were  or  no,  it  is  for  the  former  argnmmt, 
*  from  the  less  to  the  greater  affirmatively/  infinitely  certain, 
that  the  same  doty  is  due  to  kings,  though  harsh  and  cruel: 
for  indeed  there  were  then  none  else;  Nero  was  the  supreme, 
and.  he  was  none  of  the  best  that  ever  wore  purple. 

7.  It  were  very  easy  to  draw  forth  more  arguments  from 
Scripture  to  this  purpose;  but  I  forbear  to  name  more  than 
this  abundance,  which  is  contained  in  these  now  cited :  but 
I  shall  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  apostles  did  make  use  of 
that  argument  which  I  urged  out  of  Solomon,  that  ^^  we  are 
not  to  speak  evil  of  the  king ;"  from  whence  the  unlawfnlness 
of  resisting  is  unanswerably  concluded :  for  St.  Jude  %  giving 
the  character  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  the  basest  of  heretics, 
reckons  up  in  the  bill  of  their  particulars,  that  "  they  despise 
dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities ;"  which  as  it  is  an  in- 
fallible mark  of  an  evil  person,  so  it  is  a  using  of  a  prince 
worse,  than  St.  Michael  the  archangel  durst  use  the  devil ; 
against  whom,  because  he  was  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order* 
though  foully  changed,  he  durst  not  bring  a  railing  accusa- 

4  Judo  ?ui. 
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tioD,  itphiv  /3Xaa^T|^ac  ''  A  jadgiQ^njt  or.  aQCjudaiiop  iivith 
blasphemy  in  it:"  for  all  qtiI  language  of. our  superior  is  no 
better  than  blasphemy ;  *'  he  did  blaspheme  God  and  the 
king/'  was  the  crime  pretended  against  Nabotb. 

8.  If»  from  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  we  descen  dto 
the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Qod^  we  shall 
find  that  all  Christians,  when  they  were  most  of  all  tempted, 
when  they  were  persecuted  and  oppressed,  killed  and  tor- 
mented, spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  cruelly  and  despitefully 
used,  not  only  did  not  rebel,  when  they  bad  power  aiid  num* 
bers,  but  professed  it  to  be  unlawful.  But  this  I  shall  draw 
into  a  compendium ;  because  it  being  but  matter  of  fact,  and 
the  matter  in  Scripture  being  so  plain  that  it  ueeds  no  inter- 
pretation, the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  church,  which  are 
usually  the  best  commentary,  are  now  but  of  little  use  in  a 
case  so  plain.  But  this  also  is  as  plain  itself,  and.  without 
any  variety,  dissent,  or  interruption^  universally  agreed  upon, 
universally  practised  and  taught,  that  let  the  powers  set  over 
tis  be  what  they  will,  we  must  suffer  it,  and  never  right  our- 
selves. Tertnllian  boasts  with  confidence,  that  when  Pes- 
cennius  Niger  in  Syria,  and  Clodius  Albinus  in  France  and 
Brittany  rebelled  against  Septimius  Severus,  a  bloody  and 
cruel  emperor,  and  pretended  piety  and  public  good, — yet 
none  of  the  Christians  joined  with  either.  The  Theban  le- 
gion in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Diocletian  suffered  themselves 
to  be  cut  in  pieces  every  man,  six  thousand  six  hundred  six- 
ty and  six  in  number,  by  Maximianus  the  emperor ;  no  man 
in  that  great  advantage  of  number  and  order  and  provoca- 
tion lifting  up  their  hands,  except  it  were  in  prayer :  of  these 
Venantius  Fortunatus'  hath  left  this  memorial. 

Qiieii»  po»itis  gladiiH,  sant  anna  e  dogmato  Paali, 

Nonrine  pro  ChritU  dolcioa  eaae  nori. 
Peetore  beliigero  poterant  qai  Tiaeere  fttro, 

loritant  jagalU  rnlnera  oara  sois  : 

*'  They  laid  down  their  weapons  and  lift  up  their  arms ;  they 
prayed  and  died  in  order :  and  this  they  did  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.^'  But  when  Julian  was  emperor, 
•and  apostate  from  his  religion,  a  great  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  and  who  by  his  cruelty  (as  Naztanzen*  observes) 
brought  the  commonwealth  in  danger,  though  his  army  did 

'  BibliQlb/PalrniDy  torn.  8.  edit  Bfoiiiii.  ■  Orat.  l.m  Jqluui. 
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most  consist  of  Christians,  yet  they  had  arms  for  htm,  but 
none  against  him,  save  only  that,  by  prayers  and  tears^  they 
diverted  many  of  his  damnable  counsels  and  designs.  Bat 
the  particulars  are  too  many  to  recite  what  tntght  be  very 
pertinent  to  this  question  from  antiquity.  I  shall  therefore 
serve  the  interest  of  it  as  to  this  topic  by  pointing  out  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  doctors*,  where  they  have  given 
testimony  to  this  great  article  of  our  religion. 

9.  After  him  succeeded  (Sabinianus  being  interposed  for 
one  year  only)  Boniface  III.  who  obtained  of  Phocas  to  be 
called  universal  bishop :  since  when,  *'  periit  virtus  impera- 
torum,  periit  pietas  pontificum,"  says  one,  **  the  kings  lost 
their  strength,  and  the  bishops  lost  their  piety ;''  yet,  in  the 
descending  ages,  God  wanted  not  many  worthy  persons  to 
give  testimonies  to  this  great  truth  and  duty.  Such  were 
Stephen  VI.° ;  Gregorius  Tnronensis';  Fulgentius';  Damas* 
cen ";  Leo  IV.  *;  St.  Bernard  \ 

10.  Now  it  is  very  observable,  that,  in  the  succession  of 
about  six  ages,  in  which  the  holy  doctors  of  the  church  gave 
such  clear  testimony  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  even. the 
worst  princes,  and  many  thousands  of  holy  Christians  sealed 
it  with  their  blood,  there  was  no  opposition  to  it ;  and  none 
of  any  reputation,  no  man  of  learning,  did  any  thing  against 
the  interest  or  the  honour  of  princes,  excepting  only  (so  far 
as -I  have  observed)  Lucifer  Calaritanus,  who  indeed  spake 
rude  and  unbeseeming  words  of  Constantius  the  Arian  em* 
peror ;  but  that  he  may  lessen. nothing  of  the.  universal  con- 

I  S.  dement  constit.  1.  7.  e.  17.  S.  IrciiKas  lib.  5.  Advere.  b«res.  c.  SO  Jostia 
Hartjr,  Apolo^.  ?.  ad  Antooin.  Impemtoreni,  TertoIIiaii  ad  Scapulam,  et  Ap  log, 
adv.  Gent.  cap.  ^.  S.  Cvprtan  ad  Deinetrianam,  Hostos  apad  Atbanas.  ad  koHia- 
riain  vitaoi  aj^entea,  Liiierio*  ibid.  S.  Hilary  ad  Imperal.  CoQatanUam,  S.  AlbaaaaiBa 
ad  Antioch.  qavsl.  65.  et  Apolog.  ad  Conxlant.  vide  etiam  faetuiu  Basilii  in  Monodia 
Naaianx.  inter  opoacola  Baailii,  Nasianzen.  ^.  orat.  ooatr.  Jallan.  Optatus  Milevita- 
naa  lib.  S.  coot.  Parmen.  2|^.  Cbrjsoslon.  oiat.  if.  ad  pop.  Anliocb.  Ion.  6.  ediuSavik 
Kt  in  1  Tinifttb.  c.  2.  v.  1.  S.  Ambrose  Epiat.  S3,  ad  Marcellinaw,  S.Cjril.  in  Evsng. 
Joban.  I.  It.  c.  36.  S.  Hieron.  comment,  in  2.  Dan.  S.  An{(Qslin.  lib.  4.  decirit.  Dei, 
o.  Jd.  el  lib.  5.  o.  21.  et  in  Psalm.  JS4.  Et  Epist.  54.  ad  Macedon.  at  txacU  6.  ia  . 
Johan.  AnaxlaMos  P.  Epist.  anlc.  ad  Anasta.tiom  Imper  Sjmmachus  P.  ad  eoadem 
Anast.  Imp.  Leo.  P.  ad  Leonem  Imperat.  et  tpist.  l;).  ad  PnlcberiaBt  S.  Greyer. 
Mag.  Epist.  i.  7.  «p.  1. 

"  Apud  Baronium,  tAm.  10.  A.  D.  885.  n.  11. 

>  Hist.  lib.  5.  eap.  1.  Condi.  Toletan.  5.  ean.  2.  et  Coteilimn  Toletu.  6.  c  14»  : 

y  Parallel,  ad  Tlirasiiunndum  Re|(cm. 

'  Paiallel  I.e.  21.  V.  Bede.  lib.  4.  expos,  in  Samuel. 

*  Cap.  dtfCapilalis.  dial.  15. 

^  Epist.  2!^1.  to  Louis  le  Gros:  Tide  etiam  epial.  WBltlirami  Epis.  Nanombei^. 
qoa  habetdr  in  appendix  Mariani  Scoti* 
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sent  to  this' doctrine,  St.  Ambrose*^  does  lessen  reiy  much 
of  his  repulation,  saying,  that  though  lie  was  with  the  true 
believers  banished  for  religion,  yet  he  separated  himself  from 
their  commuoion.     But  in  the  next  period,  I  mean  after  Gre* 
gory  the  Great,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  bishops  of  Rome 
to  stir  up  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  princes,  and  from 
tiiem  came  the  first  great  declension  and  debauchery  of  the 
glory  of  Christian  loyalty  and  subjection  to  their  princes; 
witness  those  sadstories  of  Pope  Gregory  VIF.  Pope  Urban, 
and  Paschal,  who  stirred  up  the  emperor's  sons  against  the 
fiither.  I  speak  it  to  this  purpose,  because  it  produced  an.  ex* 
eellent  epistle  from  the  churchmen  of  Liege  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor  and  of  their  bishop,  who  with  his  chapter  was  ex- 
communicated for  adhering  to  his  loyalty,  and  Robert  earl 
of  Flanders  commanded  by  the  Pope  to  destroy  him  and  all 
his  priests.    -But,  in  behalf  of  princes  and  the  duty  of  sub- 
jection  to  them,  many  excellent  things  were  spoken,  divers 
judgments  of  God  fearfully  falling  upon  rebellious  people  are 
recited,  not  only  in  that  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Liege,  but 
in  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  emperor  ^.     From  all  these  fathers 
and  ancient  authors  now  cited,  "magnum  mundo  document 
turn  datum  est"  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of.  the  author  of 
the  book  last  cited)    "a  great  instruction  and  caution  are 
given  to  the  whole  world,  that  no  man  rise  up  against  his 
prince."     For  all  these  authors  give  clear  and  abundant  tes« 
timony  to  these  truths,. that  the  power,  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate is  immediately  from  God, — that  it  is  subject  to  God 
^lone, — that  by  him  alone  it  is  to  be  judged, — :that  he  is  the 
governor  of  all  things  and  persons  within  his  dominions^ — 
that  whosoever  speaks  reproachfully  of  him  cannot  be  inno- 
cent,— that  he  that  lifts  up  his  hand  against  him  strikes  at 
the  face  of  God> — that  God  hath  confounded  such  persons, 
that,  against  .the  laws  of  God,  and  their  own  oaths,  and  the 
natural  bonds  of  fidelity,  have  attempted  to  spoil  their  su- 
preme lords, — that  Herman  and  Egbert,  that  did  so,  were 
confounded  for  so  doing,  as  though  they  had  never  been, — 
that  Rudolphus  had  hi3  hand  cut  off  and  felt  divers  other  of 
the  divine  judgments  for  this  impiety. — And  this  being  the 
constant  universal  doctrine  of  the  church  of  God  for  twdve 

«  Ont.  in  Obit.  Fntr.  Satjri. 

'  In  fMoieolo  rtram  iciend.  published  $i  Cologn.  apad  Simoo.  Sctrd, 
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hundred  yean,  and  this  derived  from  the  plain,  the  expraas, 
the  frequent  sayinga  and  commandmenta  of  God  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  declared  by  his  propheta  and  apoaUes, 
and  by  his  most  holy  Son  himself,  nothing  can  with  greater 
certainty  determine  and  conduct  our  conscience  than  thia 
rule.    For  the  confirmation  of  which  I  remember  St.  Ber- 
nard tells  a  pretty  little  story,  in  a  sermon  upon  theae  words 
of  Christ,  'I  am  the  vine:'  "Ben^  quidam  rex  c^  per- 
cnsaus  hamat&  sagittA,"  &c.  "  It  was  well  said  of  a  king,  who 
being  wounded  with  a  barbed  arrow,"  they  that  were  about 
him,  desired  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  till  the  head 
were  cut  out,  because  the  least  motion  irregular  would  en- 
danger his  life:  he  answered,  ''Regem  ligari  nullo  mpdn 
decet,"  ''  A  king  must  at  no  hand  be  bound ;"  let  the  king 
be  ever  aafe,  but  let  his  power  be  at  liberty.     I  end  this 
topic  with  the  words  of  St.  Austin  *  and  of  tbe  sixth  council 
of  Toledo,  *'  Non  tribuamus  dandi  regni  atque  imperii  po- 
lestatem  nisi  vero  Deo,"  "  Let  us  attribute  the  power  of  giving 
the  right  of  empire  to  none  but  to  the  true  God  alone." — 
**  lUe  unus  verus  Deus  qui  nee  judicio  nee  adjutorio  deserit 
genus  humanum,  quando  velit  et  quantum  voluit,  Romania 
regnum dedit: qui  dedit  Assyriis,  vel  etiam  Perais;  qaiM*- 
rio,  ipse  Caio  Caesari ;  qui  Augusto,  ipse  Neroni ;  qui  Vea- 
pasiano,  vel  patri  vel  filio,  suavissimis  imperatoribos,  ipse 
et  Domitiano  crudelisaimo ;  et  ne  per  singolos  ire  necesae 
sit,  qui  Constantino  Christiano,  ipse  apostatsar  Juliano.   Hoc 
plan^  Deus  unus  verus  regit,  et  gubeniat,  ut  placet :"   "  The 
one  true  God,  who  never  leaves  mankind  destitute  of  right 
and  help,  hath  given  a  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  as  long  as 
he  please  and  as  much  as  he  pleaae.    He  that  gave  the  au- 
preme  power  to  the  Assyrians,  he  also  gave  it  to  the  Per- 
sians.   He  that  gave  it  to  Marius  a  common  plebeian,  gave 
it  to  Caius  Cesar  who  was  a  princely  person.    The  same 
authority  he  gave  to  Nero  that  he  gave  to  Augustas ;  he 
gave  as  much  power  and  authority  to  the- most  cruel  Domi* 
tian,  as  he  gave  to  Vespasian  and  to  Titus  the  gentlest  and 
the  sweetest  princes ;  and  to  be  short,  he  gave  the  authority 
to  Constantine  the  Christian,  and  the  same  afterward  to  Ju« 
Han  the  apostate ;  for  this  grreat  affair  he  rules  and  governs 
as  he  please."  , 

*  Lib.  6.  dc  Cif  it.  Dei.  cap.  21. 
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11.  But  all  this  is  no  more  than  what  natural  and  neces* 
saiy  reason  does  teach  all  the  world  :**  Hano  Deus  et  melior 
litem  naCtttra-diremh'/'  For  this  which  T  have  alleged  from 
the  fathers,  is  properly  a  religious  reason,  'It  is  God's  power 
which  is  in  the  supreme  magisttBte,  whether  he.be  good  or 
bad :'  therefore  whoerer  rebels,  rebels  against  the  power  and 
dispensation  of  God;'  and  to  this  there  is- nothing  reasonable 
to  be  opposed.  But  then  that  which  I  am  liow  to  say,  is  de* 
rived  to  us  by  the  reason  that  every  man  carries  aboiit  him« 
by  the  very  law  of  nature. 

Natoram  vere  appello  legem  Oronipotentifl 
Sapremiqie  Patrii,  qaan  prima  ab  arigiaerernm 
CuDctia  impataH  nhut,'ju9tkqa9'i9aen 
Infloiabiiitcr.— ~« 

By  the  law  of  nature  I  mean  the  prime  law  of  God,  which  he 
unalterably  imposed  upon  all  men  in  their  flvst  creation,  that 
by  reason  and  wise  discbtirses  they  shouM  govern  theoMelvei 
in  order  to  that  end,  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature  ami 
eociety.  The  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God,  which  isrea* 
fionable  and  necessary  to  nature :  now  by  this  law  or  oeces* 
eary  reason  we  find  it  very  fit,  that  v^e  should  divest  our* 
selves  of  the  practice  and  exercise  of  some  rights  and  liber* 
ties,  which  naturally  we  have.  So  Aristotle  ^  observes :  "  Ho- 
mines abductos  ratione  multa  preeter  mores  et  natnram  agere» 
si  aliter  agt  melius  esse  sibi  persuaserint,''  *'  Men  do  some 
things  against  their  natural  inclination,  if  by  natural  reason 
they  find  it  best  to  do  so."  Now  nature,  having  permitted 
every  man  to  defend  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  against  vio* 
lence,  did,  by  an  early  experience,  quickly  perceive,  that  few 
men  had  power  enough  to  do  it  against  every  violent  man ; 
and  therefore  they  drew  into  societies,  gathered  their  Jitrehgth, 
and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  th^m,  who  hy  a  joined 
strength  could,  and  by  promise  and  interest  and  duty  would, 
do  it :  and  by  this  means  the  societies  bad  peace,  and  might 
live  quietly.  Now  the  natural  consequent  is  this,  that  if  all 
our  power  is  united  and  intrusted  to  one  head,  we  must  not 
keep  it  in  our  hands.  If  the  supreme  power  be  the  avengeri 
we  must  not  meddle  ;  if  he  be  judge,  we  must  submit,  for 
else  we  are  never  the  nearer  to  peace.  'For  when  we  were  so 
many  single  persons,  we  were  always  in  war,  but  by  unity 

'  Of.  Met.  i.  tU  •  Polil.  7.  aap.  IS. 
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and  gOTeraibent  we  come  to  peace  :  therefore  whatever  we 
could  doalone»  we  haviag  put  into  the  common  stock,  our  na- 
tural right  of  defence  ia  in  the  public  hand,  and  there  it  must 
remain  for  ever  ;  and  we  are  to  be  defended  by  the  laws,  and 
they  only  are  now  the  ministries  of  peace.  This  is  St.  Paul's^ 
argument,  *'  I  exhort  that  prayers  and  supplications  be  made 
for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we 
lead  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  bo* 
nesty  :'*  plainly  implying,  that  the  security  and  peace  of  so* 
cieties  depend  upon  the  power  and  authority  of  kings  and 
persons  in  eminency  and  trust :  for  none  must  make  war,  but 
he  that  does  it  for  all  men*s  interest ;  and  therefore  it  is 
peace  with  all  that  are   under  government :  but  then  that 
which  is  designed  to  keep  peace,  must  feel  no  war  from 
them,  whom  it  is  designed  to  keep  in  peace,  that  they  may 
not  feel  the  evils  of  war.     If  government  be  necessary,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  obey  it ;  if  we  must  obey  it,  we 
must  not  judge  it ;  if  we  must  not  judge  it,  we  may  not  en- 
deavour to  punish  it :  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  a 
greater  destruction  to  its  own  ends,  than  the  resisting  or  re- 
belling against  government ;  because  if  we  be  above  it,  bow 
are  we  subjects?  if  subjects,  how  are  we  its  judges?  if  no 
judges,  how  can  we  be  avengers  i  if  no  avengers,  why  are  we 
not  quiet  and  patient?  If  we  be  not  above,  we  are  below; 
and  therefore  there  let  us  abide  :  but  if  we  be  above,  then 
we  are  thc^  supreme  power ;  and  then  it  is  all  one«     That 
which  is  said  all  this  while  concerns  the  subjects,   and  not 
the  supreme,  to  whom,  by  our  natural  necessities,  by  a  gene- 
ral contract  of  mankind,  by  the  law  of  nations,  by  the  com- 
jnand  of  God,  and  by  the  civil  laws  of  all  republics,  the  sub- 
ject is  bound,  and  does  owe  obedience  and  maintenance,  and 
honour  and  peace«    *'  Genemle  pactum  est  societatis  huma- 
nsB  obedire  regibus  suis,''  said  St.  Austin  \  "  It  is  a  covenant 
that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in,  to  be   obedient  to  their 
kings.'' 

12.  But  all  this  is  true :  but  since  kings  are  for  defence 
and  justice,  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  for  edification  and  not 
for  destruction,  good  kings  must  be  obeyed ;  but  what  if  they 
be  evil  and  unjust,  cruel  and  unreasonable  enemies  of  t|iei^ 
people,  and  enemies  of  mankind  ? 

^  1  Tim.  ii«  f .  '  Lib.  $.  Confeu.  eip.  S. 
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13.  This  is  that  I  have  been  saying  all  this  while^— that 
let  him  be  what  he  will,  if  he  be  the  supreme,  he  is  superior 
to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  something  to  suffer ; 
let  God  take  care,  if  he  please,  I  shall  be  quickly  remedied  | 
till  then  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can.  For  if  there  be  any  case, 
in  which  the  subjects  may  resist,  who  shall  be  judge  of  that 
case?  can  this  case  be  evident  and  notorious?  and  does  it 
always  consist  in  *  indivisibili  V  If  it  does  not,  then  many 
things  are  like  it;  and  who  can  secure  that  the  subjects  shall 
judge  right  i  For  if  they  were  infallible,  yet  who  will  engage 
that  they  will  not  do  amiss  F  what  warranty  have  we  against 
the  ambition  and  the  passion  and  the  interest  of  the  re- 
formers of  supreme  powers  ?  And  is  it  not  better  to  suffer 
inconvenience  from  one  than  from  every  one  that  please  f 
But  if  you  allow  one  case,  you  must  allow  as  many  as  can 
be  reduced  to  it;  and  who  is  not  witty  enough  against 
governors,  to  find  excuses  enough  to  bring  them  down? 

14.  (2.)  What  remedy  is  there,  in  case  the  supreme  power 
be  ill  administered  ?  will  not  any  remedy  bring  greater  evils 
thanthe  particular  injustices  which  are  complained  of?  It 
was  well  said  of  Xenophon  ^,  ''Oenrec  iv  iroXlfu^  wv  araauZu 
irpoc  Tov  Spx^vra,  ?rp&C  tiiv  iavrov  cumiplav  arafriaZBi^  "  He 
that  opposes  his  general  and  prince,  opposes  his  own  safety." 
For  consider^  what  order  can  be  in  a  family,  if  the  boys  rule 
their  fathers  and  rebel  against  their  command  ?  How  shall 
the  sick  be  cured,  if  they  resist  the  advice  and  prescriptions 
of  the  physicians  ?  And  they  that  sail,  are  like  to  suffer  ship* 
wreck,  if  the  boatswain  and  the  swabbers  and  the  boys  shall 
contradict  the  master.  So  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be 
safety  in  a  commonwealth,  if  they  who  are  appointed  to  obey^ 
shall  offer  to  rule.  ^<ni  yap  avayKoXd  riva  koI  aarrripia  rif 
fUv  apxHv  iv  ToTc  avOpcJirwc*  T<f  Si  apxtEadai  ttroKrai,  "  For  by 
uatiire  it  is  necessary  and  profitable  and  ordered  accordingly; 
that  one  should  rule  and  the  rest  should  be  obedient" 

15.  And  therefore,  these  wild 'cases  are  not  to  be  pre* 
tended  against  that,  which  natural  reason  and  natural  neces- 
sity have  established.  We  cannot  suppose  a  king,  that  should 
endeavour  to  destroy  his  kingdom.  We  may  as  well  suppose 
a  father  to  kill  his  children,  and  that  therefore,  in  some  cases, 
it  may  be  lawful  for  children  to  rebel  against  their  fathers, 

k  Dion.  Ctsiias. 
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turn  them  oat  of  door,  and,  ts  iheyute  Ocdisibn,  cut  (heir 
throftts,  that  the  inheritance  may  be  theirs.  Wliom  can  we 
•appose  urorse than  Julian,  than  Domitian,  than  Nero?  and 
yet  these  princes  were  obeyed,  and  did  never  proceed  to  the 
extremity  of  sach  desperate  hostilities  :  nay  Nero,  as  bad  as 
be  was,  yet  when  be  was  killed,  was  quickly  missed ;  for,  in 
a  few  months,  three  princes  succeeded  bim,  and  there  was 
more  blood  of  the  citizens  spilt  in  those  few  months  than  in 
Kero's  fourteen  years.  And  who  please,  both  for  their  plea^ 
•ore  and  their  instruction,  to  read  the  encomium  of  Nero 
written  by  the  incomparable  Cardan,  shall  find  that  the  worst 
of  princes  do  mtich  more  good  than  they  do  harm.  But, 
''sempcfr  corpori  grave  est  caput,"  ''the  head  always  aches, 
And  is  a  burden  to  the  shouldeia,''  and  we  complain  much  of 
e^ery  little  disorder.  Put  case  a  prince  by  injustice  do  Tio- 
fence  to  some  of  his  subjects,  what  then  ?  "  Qui  unum,  qui 
plures  occidit,  non  tamen  reip.  hes®  reus,  sed  caedis,''  said 
Seneca ;  ''  It  is  not  the  killing  of  some  citizens  that  destroys 
the  commonwealth  :"  and  there  are  not  many  princes  that 
proceed  so  far  as  to  do  open  and  professed  wrong  to  the  lives 
of  their  subjects ;  but  many  subjects  have  done  violence^ 
open  and  apparent,  to  the  lives  of  their  princes ;  and  yet  the 
subjects  are  aptest  to  complain.  "  Quis  princeps  apnd  nos 
f egnavit  ^  vicecomitum  aut  Sfortiadum  familia,  quem  nonali- 
l|uis  civis  noster,  etiam  sine  d^nsa,  sed  sola  ambitioaey  ferro 
ttg^essds  sit  i  pauci  certe;*'  "Which  of  our  princes  of  such 
and  such  a  iamily  hath  not  been  set  upon  to  be  murdered  by 
•ome  of  their  subjects,  without  cause,  but  merely  out  of  am* 
bition  i  very  'few.'' — And  he  that  reads  Hector  Boethius's 
History  of  Scotland,  may  say  as  much  as  Cardan,  and  for  a 
longtime.  "Every  man  complains  of  kings  and  governors; 
We  loTe  them  not,  and  every  little  thing  makes  him  a  tyrant: 
biit  it  is  in  this  case  is  in  the  case  of  womm,  says  Albericus 
Gentilis;  *  Weeannot  be  without  ihem,-^-^nd  yet  we  ve  not 
pleased,  when  we  are  tied  to  them.'  If  any  such  thing  could 
happen,  thit  a  king  had  a  mind  to  destroy  bis  people,  by 
Whom  should  he  do  it  ?  He  alone  can  hardly  do  it ;  and  he 
eould  hardly  arm  bis  people  against  themselves.  But  what 
efaouM  he  get  by  it?  he  cannot  be  so  unreasonable:  but 
M]ppose  it,  what  then?  "Oppression  will  make  a  wise 
man  mad,''  saith  Solomon :  and  there  are  some  temptations 
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higgler  4h%a  »  aan's  strength;  and  this. would  be  one  of 
them,  and  the  people  would  be  vexed  into  the  sin  of  rebeK 
lio^ ;  and  then,  it  may  be»  God  would  cut  him  off,  and  pu" 
meh  the  people ;  and  here  would  be  calamity  enough  in  this 
whole  intercourse,  but  nothing  lawful.  For  we  have  nothing 
dearer  to  us  than  our  lives  and  our  religion :  but,  in  both 
these  cases,  we  find  whole  armies  of  Christians  dying  qui- 
etly, and  aufiering  peffsecution  without  murmur.  But  it  can- 
not be  done,  it  cannot  easily  be  supposed,  that  an  evil  prince 
should  be  otherwise  than  one  that  is  cruel  and  unjust,  and 
this  to  fall  upon  some  persons :  for  let  him  be  lustful,  he 
shall  notrajvish  the  commoawealth ;  and  if  he  be  bloody,  his 
sword  cannot  cut  off  very  great  numbers ;  and  if  he  be  co* 
vetous,  he  will  not  lake  away  all  men's  estates :  but  if  a  ^9a 
be  made  against  him,  these  evils  will  be  very  much  more 
universal;  for  the  worst  of  .princes  that  ever  was,,  bath  obl^ed 
a  great  many,  and  some  will  follow  him  out  of  duty,  some 
for  fear,  aome  for  honour,  and  some  for  hopes ;  and  then  as 
there  is  no  subject  that  complains  of  wrong,  but  he  hath 
under  the  government  received  more  right  than  wrong,  so 
there  is  none  that  goes  to  do  himself  right  (if  that  be  all  he 
intends,  and  not  covetous  and  ambitious^designs),  but  in  the 
forcing  it  he  will  find  more  wrong  than  right. 

16.  (3.)  But  I  demand,  'Are  there  no  persons,  from  whom 
if  we  receive  wrong  we  must  not  be  avenged  of  them  ?'  To 
a  Christian  it  had  been  a  more  reasonable  inquiry,  whether 
there  be  any  persons  of  whom  we  .maybe  avenged.  Cer^^ 
tainly  there  are  none  of  whom  w€  may  be  avenged  without 
the  aid  or  leave  of  the  public  power.  But  what  if  our  fa-^ 
ther  do  ua  wrong  i  may  we  strikeihim  ?  "Opy^v  narpic  ^ipccv» 
"  To  bear  our  father's  unjust  wrath,"  was  one  of  the  precepjts^ 
the  yotto^^man  of  JBretria had  learnt  of  Zeno:.and  what 
then  if  we  be  injured  by  the  public  father?  ''Magno  animo 
Kgis^  vd  at  parentis  contumeliam  tulit ;"  itwassaid  of  Ly* 
siuacfaus :  "  £t  ut  parentum  8»vitiam,  sic  patrisB,  patiendo  ac 
ferendo  leniendam  esse,"  said  Livy.  '  If  we  must  bear  with 
our  £fttbers,  so  also  with  our  princes.' — **  Vi  quidem  regere 
patriamaut  parentes,  quanquantetpossis,  etdelicta  oorrigas, 
inportumim  est,"  said.SaUust';  ''Though it  were  in  youf 
power,  though  you  might  reform  some  evils,  yet  to  rule  your 

^  fiell*  Jug*  cap.  4.  HftTercamp.  vol.  1.  pag.  II. 
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parenta  or  your  prince  by  force  is  not  reaBOnable/'-*-And  it 
WAS  an  excellent  saying  which  Cicero'"  had  from  Plato" :  '*Id 
«nim  Plato  jabet^  quern  ego  vehementer  auctorem  seqnor  ;-^ 
iantum  contendere  in  repablica,  quantum  probare  tuis  dvi- 
bus  possis ;  vim  neque  parentis  neque  patri®  afferri  oportere* 
Atque  hanc  quidemille  causam  sibi>  aitinonattingendae  rei- 
publics  fuisse ;  quod  cum  offendisset  popnlam  Atheniensem 
prope  jam  desipientem  senectute,  cumque  eum  nee  persua* 
dendo,jaeccogendo  regi  posse  yidisset,  campersuaderi  posse 
diffiderety  cogi  fas  esse  non  arbttraretur ;"  "  To  contend  and 
fight  in  a  commonwealth  can  never  be  approved  by  the  citi* 
zens  :  strive  so  much  as  you  can  justify :  but  you  must  offer 
force  neither  to  your  parents  nor  to  your  country,  that  is^  the 
supreme  government  of  your  country*  And  when  Plato  saw 
the  people  of  Athens .  ahnost  doting  with  age,  he  despaired 
of  prevailing  upon  them  by  persuasion ;  but  yet  to  compel 
them  by  force  he  concluded  to  be  impious/'  But  can  any 
man  lose  by  patience  i  hath  it  no  reward  ?  or  is  there  no  de« 
gree  of  counsel  in  it?  that  is.  Is  not  sonte  patience  accept- 
able, though  it  be  not  necessary  i  shall  it  have  no  rewaid,  if 
it  be  more  than  we  are  bound  to  i  If  it  shall  be  rewatded, 
though  it  be  greater  than  is  simply,  necessary*  then  it  is  cer- 
tain»  that  whatever  we  suffer  under  evil  princes,  to  be  quiet 
and  peaceaUe  is  infinitely  better  than  to  resist :  for  that  shall 
have  a  good  reward :  this  seldom  .misses  an  ill  one*  But  if 
there  be  no  counsel,  no  degree  of  uncommanded  patiencei 
then  all  patience  is  necessary ;  for  it  is  certain  none  is  sin  : 
for  Christ  was  glorified  by  suffering  the  greatest  injuries» 
and  his  martyrs  have  trodden  the  same  way  of  the  cross ; 
and  so  .must  we,  if  God  calls  us  to  it,  if  we  will  be  his  ^sr 
ciples. 

17.  (4.)  But  again  I  consider.  Does  every  subject,  that 
is  a  wicked  man,  forfeit  the  right  in  his  estate,  otherwise 
than .  law  appoints  f  Is  dominion  founded  in  grace  f  or  is  it 
founded  in  law  and  labour,  in  succession  and  purchase  ?  And 
is  it  not  so  in  princes  ?  with  this  only  difference,  that  their 
rights  of  government  are  derived  from  God  immediately; 
for  none  but  he  can  give  a  power  of  life  and  death :  can 
therefore  any  one  take  away,  what  they  did  not  givef  or  caa 

■  Ad  Dirjen.  i.  8.  Priettlej't  Cie«ro,  toI.  4.  pag.  f  S. 

"  S«e  HftfercwBp'ft  nolt  ob  ik$  pr*c«diDf  paiaag*  ftoal  Sattost.. 
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a  sttpreme  prince  lose  it  by  yicei  who  did  not  get  it  by  vir- 
tue,  but  by  gift  firom  God  ?  If  a  law  were  made  to  divest 
tbe  prince  of  his  power  in  case  of  ill  government,  then  he 
were  not  the  man  I  mean,  he  is  not  supreme  but  subordinate, 
and  did  rule  precariously,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  superior 
judges  will  give  him  leave.  But  for  the  supreme  he  is  sa- 
cred and  immured,  just  as  the  utmost  orbs  of  heaven  are 
uncircumscribed ;  not  that  they  are  positively  infinite,  but 
because  there  is  nothing  beyond  them :  so  is  the  supreme, 
magistrate,  nothing  is  above  him  but  God :  and  therefore-  in 
this  case,  we  may  use  the  words  of  lavy ;  "  Si  quis  adversus 
ea  fecisset,  nihil  ultra  quam  inprobe  factum  adjecit  lex;" 
'  If  he  does  any  thing  against  reason  and  justice,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  but  that  it  was  ill  done.'  But  if  he  does 
n6t  do  his  duty,  that  is  no  warranty  for  me  not  to  do  mine ; 
and  if  obedience  and  patience  be  a  duty,  then  the  one  is  as 
necessary,  and  the  other  i^  more  necessary  when  he  does  not' 
do  what  he  ought.  And  after  all,  the  supreme  power  in 
every  Christian  republic  hath  no  power  to  kill  a  subject 
without  law,  nor  to  spoil  him  of  his  goods.  Therefore  nei- 
ther can  a  subject  kill  or  exauctorate  the  supreme  at  all ;  for 
there  is  no  law  to  do  it :  and  if  he  be  the  supreme  power,  he 
is  also  lawgiver,  and  therefore  will  make  no  such  law  against 
himself;  and  if  he  did,  he  were  neither  wise  nor  just. 

18.  Either  then  stop  all  pretences,  or  admit  all.  If  you 
admit  any  case,  in  which  the  subjects  may  fight  against  their 
prince,  you  must  admit  every  case  that  he  will  pretend  who 
is  the  judge  of  one.  But  because  government  is  by  God  ap- 
pointed to  remedy  the  intolerable  evils  of  confusion,  and  the 
violence  and  tyranny  of  every  strong  villain,  we  must  keep  our- 
selves there ;  for  if  we  take  the  sword,  or  the  power,  or  the  le- 
gislation, or  the  judicature,  or  the  impunity,  from  the  supreme, 
we  return  to  that  state  of  evil  from  whence  we  were  brought 
by  government.  For  certain  it  is,  all  the  personal  mischiefs 
and  injustices,  done  by  an  evil  prince,  are  infinitely  more 
tolerable  than  the  disorders  of  a  violent  remedy  against  him. 
If  there  be  not  a  'dernier  resort/  or  'a  last  appeal'  fixed 
somewhere,  mischiefs  will  be  infinite ;  but  the  evils  that 
come  from  that  one  place,  will  soon  be  numbered,  and  eader 
suffered  and  cured. 

19.  It  were  easy  to  add  here  the  sentences  of  the  wise 
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heathen  to  this  very  pdrpose ;  for  though  lefigioa  Bp^AM 
loudest  in  this  article,  yet  natare  herself  is  Tocal  enough : 
but  I  have  remarked  some  already  occasionally,  to  the  wm4 
sense  with  that  of  Tacitus  %  '^  Imperatorei  boiios  voto  ezpe* 
tendos,  qualescunque  tolerandos :''  so  the  wiser  Romani 
at  last  had  learnt  their  duty.  The  same  abo  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Greeks  P; 

"  We  must  patiently  suffer  the  follies  of  our  rulers." — So 
did  the  Persians. 

— ~*  qiuttivu  onid«Ulmi»  Kf99 
Paretur  doMinis  %, 

**  Though  the  lords  be  cruel,  yet  you  mu^t  obey  them  as  well 
as  the  gentle." — But  I  am  weary  of  so  long  telliiig  a  plain 
story.  He  that  is  not  determined  by  these  things,  I  sop* 
pose,  will  desire  to  see  no  more.  Bat  if  be  does,  he  may 
please  to  see  many  more  particulars  in  Barclay,  in  Grotim^ 
in  Monsieur  de  la  None,  in  Albericus  Gentilis,  in  Scipio 
Gentilis,  in  Bishop  Bilson,  in  Petrus  Gregorins  and  Bodinos* 
I  conclude, — Many  supreme  princes  hare  laid  aside  their 
kingdoms,  and  have  exchanged  them  for  honour  and  reli- 
grion;  and  many  subjects  have  laid  aside  their  supreme 
princes  or  magistrates,  and  have  exchanged  them  for  liberty 
and  justice.  But  the  one  got,  and  the  other  lost:  they 
had  real  advantages;  and  these  had  words  in  present,  and 
repentance  in  reversion. 


RULE  IV. 

The  supreme  dvil  Power  is  also  supreme  Governor  over  aB 
•  Persons,  and  in  all  Causes  ecclesiastical. 

1.  If  this  rule  were  not  of  great  necessity  for  the  conduct 
of  consciencei  as  being  a  measure  of  determining  all  qnes* 
tions  concerning  the  sanction  of  obedience  to  all  ecdesias* 
tical  laws,  the  duty  of  bishops  and  priests  to  their  princes, 
the  necessity  of  their  -paying  tribute,  and  discharging  the 

*  Histor.  4.  etp.  8.  Vdp.  ed.  toI.  5.  pag.  967. 

P  Burip.  PkflniM.  40*.  Ponon. — ^Leips.  ed.  ptf  .  274^ 

%  CUadJan.  In  Batrop.  ii.  480.  Gesatr.  toI.  1.  p.  501. 
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bordens  and  relieving  the  neoeaufciei.  of  the  republic^  I  should 
hare  been  unwilling  to  have  meddled  with  it ;  because  lir 
hath  so  fierce  opposition  from  the  bigots  of  two  parties,  the 
Ouelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  from  Rome  and  from  Scotland, 
from  St  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Papist  and  the  Presby«« 
terian :  and  they  have  placed  aU  their  great  interest  and  tbeie 
greatest  passions  upon  this  question,  and  use  not  to  be  very 
l^ind  to  any  man  that  shall  at  all  oppose  them. 

2.  From  the  church  of  Rome  we  have  many  learned  men, 
servants  of  the  pope,  who  affirm,  that  all  government  ecde- 
aiastical  belongs  to  him ;  that  he  only  can  make  laws  of  re- 
lfgion,-»that  in  that  he  hatli  a  compulsory  over  kings,  who 
Bie  his  subjects,  dependant  upon  him,  by  him  commanded  in 
matters  of  religion; — ^to  which  all  temporalities  are  so  subor« 
dinate,  that  if  not  directly,  as  some  of  them  sayi*-yet  directly, 
as  most  of  them  say,  '  in  ordine  ad  spirituale  bonum,'  *  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  of  religion'  he  can  dispose  of  them. 
The  great  defenders  of  this  doctrine  are,  Bellarmine '  and  Ba<* 
vonius',  Harding^  and  Eudemon  Johannes ^  Fevardentius * 
and  Mariana 3^,  Boucher'  and  FicklerusS  Alexander  Care* 
rius  ^  and  D.  M arta  %  Doleman  ^  and  generally  the  Jesuits, 
and  all  the  canonists. 

3.  On  the  other  side,  the  Presbytery  pretends  mightily  to 
the  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Pope  does  to  the  keys  of 
St.  Peter^  and  they  will  have  all  kings  subn^it  tp  that;  as 
there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  they  should :  but,  by  this 
sceptre  of  Christ,  they  mean  their  own  classical  meetings, 
and  the  government  that  themselves  have  set  up  the  other 
day ;  to  which  the  first  inventor  of  it  was  at  first  forced  piti- 
fully to  beg  suffrages  of  allowance,  and  that  it  might  be  en<- 
dured ;  but  as  ill  weeds  use  to  do,  it  quickly  grew  up  to  that 
height,  that  like  the  bramble,  it  would  be  king,  and  all  the 
birds  and  beasts  must  come  under  the  shadow  of  it.  The 
great  masters  of  this  invention  after  Calvin  are,  Beza%  Cart- 
Wright^  Lambertus  DansBUS^  Gellius  SnecanusS  Ouil.  Bu- 

r  Pe  Ponlif.  Horn.  lib.  2.  cap.  )7.  *  Annd.  Ecele<. 

<  Contr.  Apol.  Bed.  An'gl.  *  Cootr.  Bpiso.  Elieni. 

^  In  Commeot.  in  Esther.  f  In  Theatr. 

«  Dtt  Joftta  AbdicAt.  Henrto.  III.  ■  De  Jare  MAgltlrataon. 

t»  Pe  Potestato  Papie.  «  DeTemp.  et  Spirit.  Pofldd  PoiiMttte. 

*  Of  the  Broken  SaccenioB.  *  De  PreebjCerie. 

Mn  bin  lAft  Replj.  i  ChnstiaD.  Poliiie. 

^  Lib.  nitciplime. 
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canus^,  HermaiinuB  RenechenisS  BachaIlan^  Christopher 
Goodman  ^,  Brutus  Celta^  Francisc.  Hottoman  %  the  author 
of  the  book  called  Speculum  Tyrannidia  Philippi  Regis,  and 
the  Dialogue  of  Pbiladelphus  p  :  and  if  any  one  would  see 
more  of  these^  he  may  find  enough  of  them  in  the  writings 
of  that  excellent  and  prudent  prelate  Dr.  Bancroft  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

4.  Concerning  the  pretences  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they 
are  as  invalid  as  can  be  wished.  For  although  there  are 
some  overtures  of  Scripture  made»  as  '  Tibi  dabo  claves/  and 
'  Ecce  duo  gladii/  and '  Pasce  oves/  which  are  strange  argu* 
ments  to  considering  persons  to  prove  the  pope  superior  to 
kings : — ^and  concerning  them  I  shall  not  n^d  to  use  any. 
argument^  but  set  down  the  words  of  the  Bishop^  of  Maes* 
tricht  in  an  excellent  oration  of  his  recorded  by  Aventtne : 
"  Ambitiosi  et  superbi  sunt  qui  illud  Domini  deique  nostri 
elogium,  *  quodcunque  solveris  super  terram>  8u^  et  quodcun* 
que  ligaveris  erit  ligatum/  &c.  perfricta  fronte  interpretando 
adulterant,  sue  libidini  servire  cogunt,  et  nobis  ceu  pneris 
et  omnium  rerum  imperitis,  astu .  illudere  student.*'  "  They 
that  expound  such  words  of  Christ  .to  serve  their  pride 
or  lust  of  empire,  are  impudent,  and  think  us. to  be  fools 
and  children,  and  fit  to  be  cozened  and  fooled  out  of  our 
senses :" — Yet  these  arguments  were  made  no  use  of  to 
any  such  purpose  for  many  ages  after  the  apostles'  death ; 
and  therefore,  upon  wiser  accounts,  they  cause  this  great 
article  to  rely  upon  some  prudential  motives,  and  some 
great  precedents  and  examples.  The  particulars  I  shall  con^ 
sider  in  the  following  numbers  :  but  that  which  here  lies  in 
my  way,  is  their  great  boast  of  the  fact  of  Pope  Zachary  de- 
posing Childeric  king  of  France  in  the  year  750,  and  ap^ 
pointing  Pepin  the  king's  marshal  to  be  king  in  his  room. 
Upon  the  warranty  of  this  example  Gregory  VII. 'endea- 
voured to  justify  his  proceedings  against  the  emperor  Henry 
IV,  Bellarmine  will  not  endure  with  patience  to  hear,  that 
any  one  did  this  feat  but  the  Pope  only ;  and  on  all  hands 
they  contend  mightily  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  nobles  and 

■  i4oei  CoBM.  TImoI.  ^  Obterrat.  io  Pnl.  i. 

'  De  Jar»  Refm  tpnd  Seotot.  "  Tremtiie  of  Obedi«Doe. 

■  De  Jan  MagtstimUiam.  *  FraDcoftUia. 

'  Dial.  t.  p.  65.  .*!  Lib.  5.  Aaaal.  Boior. 

f  Bpiit.  ad  PariauBaom  EpU.  Malens. 
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people  of  Fraiice« .  They  indeed  were  willing,  but  they  had 
no  authority,  therefore  they  appealed  to  him  as  the  ordinary 
judge ;  and  he  declared  for  Pepin,  and  God  declared  for  that 
judgment  that  it  was . according  to!  his  will :  for  the  event 
was  blessed,  Pepin  was  prosperous,  and  his  sojn  Charles  the 
Great  grew  a  mighty  prince,  and  France  a  potent  empire,  and 
religion  and  the  church  had  great  increment  and  more  ad- 
vantages than  before  or  since. 

5.  But  when,  men  judge  of  actions  by  the.  events,  they 
o^ly  show  themselves  willing  to  be  cozened  by  prosperity,* 
and  that  they  will  endure  nothing  that  hath  affliction  with 
it :  but  so  they  become  advocates  for  the  greatest  villanies, 
because  they  could  never  come  to  their  greatness  if  they- 
were  unprosperous.  And  therefore  there  is  no  judging  of 
lawful  or  unlawful  by  the  event,  till  the  last  event,  be  tried  :> 
and  at  the  day  of  our  death  and  at  the,  day  of  judgment,  the. 
event  of  things  is  the  best  argument  and  the  best  trial  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  besides  this,  the  folly  of  these  men 
is  infinitely  seen  in  this  very  instance.  For  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  prosperous  and  did  thrive 
upon  that  change :  Pepin  and  Pope  Zachary  helped  one  an«, 
other  and  divided  the  spoil;  and  Pepin  and  Charles  having 
no  warranty  and  reputation  in  that  treasonable  surprise  of: 
the  crown  of  France,  but  what  they  had  from  the  opinion  the 
world  then  had  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  concerned  Charles 
to  advance  the  papacy,  that  the  papacy  might  support  him. 
But  ''  by  all  that  is  before  him  in  this  world,  a  man  knows 
not  whether  he  be  worthy  of  love  or  hatred,"  saith  Solomon : 
and  a  man's  fortune  is  '  seen  in  his  children :'  and  therefore 
if  the  pope's  servants  would  look  a  little  further  than  their, 
own  advantages,  they  might  have  considered  what  is  oh* 
served  by  Paulus  ^milius  and  Beneyentus  of  Imola,  that  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  was  son  to  Pepin,  the 
empire  was  divided  (which  was  the  curse  in  which  God  pu- 
nished Solomon  in  the  person  of  Rehoboam);  that  his  son. 
Ludovicus  Pius  was  served  just  as  his  grandfather  served  his 
master  the  king :  for  his  son  Lotharius  did  most  unnaturally 
rebel  against  him,  deposed  him  and  thrust  him  into  a  clois- 
ter ;  and  that  he  himself  felt  the  judgment  of  God,  for  him-- 
self  also  vfas  deposed,  and  succeeded  to  by  Lewis  II.,  who 
was  prosperous  in  nothing,  l^ut  in  every  undertaking  the. 
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wind  blew  in  his  face.  His  son  was  '  Ludovims  aiiiili,'  iq 
they  called  him  ;  a  cipher  of  a  king,  and  stood  for  nothing. 
He  indeed  left  an  heir  to  the  crown  :  but  he  also  was  a  man 
that  had  no  heart,  and  his  son  had  no  head  ;  for  Charles  the 
Bald  was  an  extreme  pitiful  coward,  and  Charles  ie  Grot 
was  a  fool.  After  these  succeeded  Arnulph,  who  was  eaten 
«p  with  lice,  the  sad  disease  of  Herod ;  and  in  his  son  Lewis 
IV.  that  race  was  quite  extinguished.  And  now  if  we  judge 
of  things  by  the  event,  have  we  not  great  reason,  even  upon 
this  account,  to  suspect  the  fact  of  Zachary  (though  it  was 
AOt  his  authority,  but  his  consent  and  his  confederacy  with 
the  rebel)  to  be  extremely  displeasing  to  Almighty  God, 
when  there  was  not  one  of  his  line  but  went  away  with  a 
share  of  the  divine  anger  f  But  such  reasonings  as  these 
Concern  none  but  them  who  feel  them ;  they  may  suspect 
the  thing,  and  better  examine  their  confidences,  when  thqF 
feel  any  extraordinary  evils,  which  most  commonly  are  the 
eonsequents  of  a  great  sin  and  a  mighty  displeasure.  But 
Others  are  to  do  as  they  should  have  done  at  first,  go  by 
rule,  and  not  venture  upon  the  thing  to  see  what  will  become 
of  it.  Being  now  quit  of  this  by  which  they  have  made  so 
much  noise,  all  their  other  little  arguments  will  soon  melt 
away,  when  they  come  to  be  handled. 

6.  But  as  for  the  other  pretenders  (viz.  those  of  the  Pres- 
bytery) to  a  power  superior  to  kings  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment ;  they  have  not  yet  proved  themselves  to  have  received 
from  Christ  any  power  at  all,  to  govern  in  his  church ;  and 
therefore  much  less  by  virtue  of  any  such  power  to  rule  over 
kings.  I  do  therefore  suppose  these  gentlemen  not  much 
concerned  in  this  question,  because  they  are  incapable  of 
making  claim ;  not  only  because  religion  is  no  pretence  to 
regalities,  and  that  spiritual  power  is  of  a  nature  wholly  dif^ 
ferent  from  the  power  of  kings ;  but  because  if  the  spiritual 
were  to  be  above  the  temporal,  yet  even  then  they  are  not 
the  better.  For  they  have  not  only  none  of  that  spiritual 
j^ower,  which  can  pretend  to  government,  but  it  does  not  yet 
appear,  that  they  have  any  at  all :  and  this  relies  upon  the 
infinite  demonstrations  of  episcopal  government  and  power; 
which  being  one  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  must 
needs  be  as  firm  as  heaven  and  earth.  But  if  they  be  con- 
cerned, they  will  be  concluded. 
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1.  And  first  ia  general,  it  is  oeeef  sary  that  tbe  sspreme 
power  of  kings  or  states  should  be  governors  in  religion*  or 
else  tbeyare  bnthalf-^kingsatthe  bests — for  the  afikirsof  re* 
ligion  are  one  half  of  the  interest  of  maakiiid :  and  therefore 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  made  provision  for  religion  as 
wdl  as  for  the  public  interest. 

Jas  triplex,  tabol»  qood  ter  saaxere  qaaternic, 
Saorom,  priTatom,  et  popnU  oomjnane  qaod  nttqumi  est'. 

And  this  is  so  naturally  and  unalterably  entailed  upon  the 
supreme  power,  that  when  Attains,  the  king  of  the  Perga- 
menianSy  made  the  people  of  Rome  his  heir  with  these  words 
only,  *'  Populus  Romanus  bonorum  meorum  haeres  esto,"  "  Let 
the  people  of  Rome  be  heir  of  all  my  goods ;"  by  *  his  goods* 
they  understood,  "  divina  humanaque^  publiea  et  privata/* 
saith  Eutropius  ^,  and  Florus ' ;  "  all  power  in  things  public 
and  private,  human  aud  divine."  For  since  religion  is  that 
great  intercourse  between  Ood  and  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  him,  who  stands  next  to  God,  the  care  of  that  by 
which  we  approach  nearest  to  him ;  and  this  I  learned  from 
Justin  7 :  ''Jure  ille  k  Diis  proximus  habetur,  per  quem  Deorum 
majestas  vindicatur;"  "He  is  rightly  placed  next  under 
God,  by  whom  the  majesty  of  God  is  asserted." — And  there- 
fore the  Christians  must  alter  their  style,  and  no  more  8£^y 
that  the  prince  is  *'  homo  a  Deo  secundus,  et  solo  Deo  mi- 
nor" (which  are  the  words  of  TejtuUian),  "  next  to  God,  and 
only  less  than  him,"  if  between  God  and  the  prince  there  is 
all  that  great  distance  and  interval  of  the  government  of  re- 
ligion. He  is  the  best  and  greatest  person,  that  rules  the 
best  and  greatest  interest :  i^nd  it  was  rightly  observed  of 
St  Paul '  concerning  controversies  civil,  for  money  or  land, 
''  Set  them  to  judge,  who  are  least  esteemed  amongst  you  ;" 
that  is,  of  the  least  concern:  but  he  that  is  judge  of  life  and 
death,  that  is,  the  governor  of  bodies,  and  he  that  governs 
the  greatest  affairs  of  souls,  he  indeed  ought  to  be  of  highest 
estimation.  Bishops  and  priests  are  the  great  ministers  of 
religion,  but  kings  are  the  dpxnyoi,  the  great  rulers  and  go- 

•  Com  jaa  ooofereiidi  opima  aaoerdotia  ab  Henrico  Imp.  vi  faerat  extortom,  em 
lea  (inqail  Paulas  Emilias,  lib.  5.)  malturo  Tiriam  imperaturifle  majestali  detraxitio 
aniaia  popalariom,  plpa  enim  quam  dimidiom  sob  jnriaditftiooia  perdidil. 

>  Aa»oD.  IdjrI.  1 1.  Ddphiu.  pa^;.  346. 

«  iv.  18.  Verheyk,  pag.  199.  "  i«.  IS.S.  Dvker,  paj.  545. 

f  fiii.  «.  7.  WelMl.  pajf.  W2.  »  1  Cor.  fi. 
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Ternora  of  it.  And  this  is  easy  to  di^nguish.  For  as  the  king's 
judges  and  counsel  learned  in  the.  law  minister  law  to  the 
people,  yet  the  king  is  the  supreme  judge  in  law ;  and  the 
king's  captains  and  soldiers  fight  his  battles,  and  yet  he  is 
'  summus  imperator/  and  the  power  of  the  militia  is  his, — 
80  it  is  in  religion ;  it  must  be  ministered  by  persons  ordained 
to  the  service,  but  goyemed  by  himself:  he  is  not  supreme, 
unless  he  hare  all  the  power  of  government. 

8.  (2.)  The  care  of  religion  must  needs  belong  to  the  su- 
preme magistrate,  because  religion  is  the  great  instrument  of 
political  happiness :  "  Ad  magnas  reipublic®  utilitates  retine- 
turreligio  in  civitatibus,'*  saith  Cicero* ;  and  unless  he  have 
power  to  manage  and  conduct  it,  and  to  take  care  it  be  rightly 
ordered,  the  supreme  power  hath  not  sufficient  to  defend  his 
charges.    If  the  prince  cannot  conduct  his  religion,  he  is  a 
supreme  prince  just  as  if  he  had  not  the  miliiia;  or  as  if  he 
were  judge  of  right  but  not  of  wrong ;  or  as  if  he  could  re- 
ward but  not  punish^  or  as  if  he  had  cognizance  but  of  one 
half  of  the  causes  of  his  people  ;  or  as  if  he  could  rule  at  land 
but  not  at  sea,  or  by  night  but  not  by  day.     But  now  if  an 
enemy  comes  with  a  fleet  against  him,  will  he  send  a  brigade 
of  horse  to  take  a  squadron  of  ships  ?  The  case  is  just  the 
same ;  for  if  God  breaks  in  upon  a  nation  for  the  evil  admi* 
nistration  of  religion,  how  shall  the  prince  defend  his  people 
or  answer  to  God  for  them  ?  And  this  is  no  inconsiderable  ne- 
cessity: for  besides  that  justice  and  charity,  and  temperance 
and  chastity,  and  doing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  are  parts  of 
religion,  and  yet  great  material  parts  of  government  and  the 
laws,  the  experience  of  mankind  and  natural  reason  teach 
us,  that  nothing  is  so  great  a  security  or  ruin  to  a  state  as  the 
well  or  ill  administration  of  religion. 

Di  moUa  oegleoti  dedenint 
HesperiaB  mala  laoliuiaae  * : 

and  Cicero ^  "Omnia  prosperaeveniuntcolentibus  decs,  ad- 
versa  spernentibus ;"  "  The  people  that  have  care  of  reli- 
gion, are  prosperous ;  but  unhappy,  when  they  are  irre- 
ligious." 

Ztn^ii  UtfAA,  saith  Earipides' ;  and 

>  De  Dixjnat.  3.  cap.  S3.  Davif.  Rath.  pag.  214.  '  *  HoraL  Od.  iii.  6, 7. 

^  Oral.  5.  in  Verrem.  «  la  fiaochU.  3^.  and  in  SappUc.  S33.    . 
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Religion  is  the  band  of  families,  and  a  strong  foundation  t^ 
commonwealths.  To  (rvvciertKov  iaratnic  tcaivwvlae  kuX  vopcodc- 
ala^  ipHVfiaf  BO  Plutarch  ;  **  It  is  the  ligatare  of  aH  common 
nities,  and  thefirmament  of  laws:" — the  same  with  that  of 
Synesius :  Eval^a  TrpHrrov  vflro/Sc/SX^tfS^ar  Kpqirtc  a9^aX^c»  ^' 
ll^hri^u  rh  ayoA/ia  IfnrcSov  r^c  /ScnnXctaCy  "  First  let  religioiiL 
be  settled,  because  it  is  the  strong  basis  and  column  upon 
which  a  kingdom  does  rely." — And  of  this  we  have  Ood  hin»- 
self  a  witness :  "  Seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  .rigb^ 
teousness  thereof  in  the  first  place ;  and  all  these  thiDgS'(that 
is,  the  necessities  of  the.world  and  of  this  life)  shall  be  added." 
— For  so  saith  the  Apostle, "  Piety  is  profitable  to  all  things; 
haying  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come." — And  to  this  that  of  Homer  ^  rarely  accords. 

'Af^ia-n  iy  veXXoun  Moi  l^pBifAOUVf  AfJtO'^mp 
Tumi  y  I/M«nl(i  fMXA,  dikM^a-m  li'«r«fl;^ii  I^^ 

Hie  sense  of  which  is  well  enough  rendered  by  that  of  Justt^ 
nian*,  Ouirsp  Iv  tlpfivg  f^vXarrofUvcVf  KaX  rh  Xoarov  "nfiiv  tvOiivfiffH 
woXtrevfia,  that  he  would  take  care  concerning  ecclesiastical 
government  or  the  affairs  of  religion ;  "  for  if  this  be  kept  in 
peace,  all  the  whole  republic  will  be  prosperously  adminis^ 
tered,"  *' reliqoa  nobis  exuberabitpolitia." — So  it  is  rendered 
by  one  of  onr  Saxon  kings.  The  very  trees  will  bring  thefr 
fruit  in  due  season,  and  the  sea  will  give  her  fish,  and  the 
earth  shall  give  her  increase,  when  kings  take  care  of  justice 
and  religion.  By  religion  princes  increase  their  empire,  So 
Cicero  'affirms  of  the  Romans, "  Non  calliditate  ac  robore,  sed 
pietate  ac  religione  omnes  gentes  nattonesque  superavisse  ;'* 
'*  They  overcame  all  nations,  not  by  force  or  craft,  but  by  f>iety 
and  religion  :"  and  again  :  "  Eorum  imperiis  rerap.  amplifr- 
catam  qui  religionibus  paruissent."  To  which  purpose  is  that 
of  Valerius  Maximus  ',  *^  Ndn  dubitaverunt  sacris  imperia  ser"" 
vire:  ita  se  humanarum  rerum  futura  regimen  existimahtia, 
si  divinee  bene  atque  constanter  fuissent  famulata ;"  **  The 
greatest  empires  made  no  scruple  of  ministering  to  religion,  as 

*  Odju.  r.  109.  EroestJ.  Glosg.  ed.  toI.  4.  pag.  233.  •  Novel.  42. 

'  Orat.  de  Haros.  r«»sp.  cap.  9-  PriesUej*a  Cictro,  ? oL  3.  pag*  981.  et  de  NaL. 
Deor.  ii.  cap.  3.  Greaser,  pag..218k 

t  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  (.  9.  HuKreoht^  pag.  8;. 
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teKenog  that  then  tfaney  should  most  prosf^roasly  prevail  m 
4he  {(^vemmento  of  the  world,  if  they  well  and  oanstaatly  did 
•service  to  the  divme  almigihty  power.''  Now  this  is  not  tp  be 
utideistood  as  if  k  meant,  that  if  a  king  were  agood  m^xi  and 
personally  religioas,  it  would  procure  blessings  for  him  and 
liis  people  ;  Uionghihatbe  true  in  some  proportion  of  events: 
bnt  signifies  that  they  sbonld  be  religious  kings,  that  is,  as 
«ttch  take  care  to  defend,  to  promote,  to  conduct,  and  to  gOt*- 
^ern,  it  to  advamtages  and  for  the  honour  of  God.  And  diia 
Dbaervaiion  is  made  by  St.  Austin,  in  his  epistle  to  Bonifa^ 
cins :  "  How  do  kings  serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  but  by  for^ 
bidding,  and,  by  a  religious  severity,  punishing  those  tilings^ 
which  are  done  against  the  Lord's  oomotandments  i  For  other* 
wise  does  he  serve  him  as  a  man,  otherwise  as  a  king.  As  a 
man,  he  serves  him  by  living  faithfully:  but  as  a  king,  he 
serves  him  by  establishing  laws,  commanding  righteousness, 
and  forbidding  the  contrary.  So  did  Hezekiah  serve  God  by 
destroying  the  groves  and  the  idol  temples,  and  all  those 
things  which  were  built  against  the  commands  of  God.  In 
the  like  manner  King  Josiah  did  serve  God  :  and  the^King 
of  Nineveh  served  him  by  eonipelliug  all  the  city  to  serve  the 
Lord.  Thus  Kiog  Darius  served  God  by  delivering  the  idol 
to  Daniel  to  be  broken,  and  casting,  his  enemies  into  the 
lions'  den:  and  Nebuchadnezasar  served  him  by  forbiddingby a 
terrible  law  all  his^subjects  to  blaspheme.  For  in.  this,  kings 
serve  the  Lord  as  kings,  when  they  do  those  things  for  his 
service*  which  they  cannot  do  but  as  kings.  Now  if  religioil 
be.  the  great  interest,  the  preserver,  the  enlarger,  of  kingdoms^ 
it  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  hands  of  these  whose  office 
it  is  to  enlarge  or  tO; preserve  them.  For  if  the  instrument  be 
conducted  by  other  hands,  the  event  shall  depend  upon  them« 
and  then  they,  not  kings,  shall  be  answerable  for  the  felicity 
or  infelicity,  of  their  nations.  And  it  vras  rarely  well  ^d  of 
Plutarch,  that  '*  a  city  might  be  as  well  built  in  theatr,'9ritfa<» 
out  earth  to  stand  upon,  tj  ifoXirda,  rrj^  irtpl  Steuw  i6^iig,javat* 
gudetmig,  vavrmrofft  tfiaraaiv  Xa/3uv,  tj  AajSomra  Tfiprjem,  as  a 
republic  can  either  be  constituted  or  preserved  withoot  the 
support  of  religion."  That  supreme  power,  therefore,  that 
hath  no  government  of  religion,  is  defective  in  a  necessary 
part  of  its  life  and  constitution. 

9.  (3.)  The  supremacy  and  conduct  of  religion  are  neces- 
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•ary  to^e  supreme  powef,  because,  without  ii,  he  cannot,  ia 
many  cases,  govern  hie  people.  For  besides  that  religion  is 
the  greatest  band  of  lawa,  and  conscience  is  the  greatest  en« 
dearment  of  obedience  ^  and  a  security  for  princes  in  closettf 
and  retirements,  and  his  best  guard  against  treasons;  it  is 
also  that  by  which  the  common  people  can  be  carried  to  any 
great  or  good  or  evil  design.  And  therefore  Livy  *  observes 
of  Numai  that  to  establish  his  government  he  first  settled  re* 
ligion,  as  supposing  thai  nothing  is  more  powerful  to  lead 
the  .people  gently,  or  to  drive  them  furiously,  than  to  imprint 
in  them  the  fear  of  God,  or  to  scare  them  with  religion.  And 
therefore  the  prince  cannot  rule  without  it :  he  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  king  and  the  servant  of  bis  priests  ;  and  if  they 
mle  religion,  they  may  also  rule  him.  And  that  for  two  great 

causes. 

10.  <1.)  Because  the  propositions  and  opinions  of  reli- 
gion have  and  are  directly  intended  to  have  great  influence 
npon  the  whole  life  and  all  the  actions  of  mankind.  Forhow 
if  the  ministers  of  religion  preach  the  Stoical  fate,  and  that 
all  things  that  come  to  pass,  are  unalterably  predetermined, 
who  ne^  to  care  how  he  serves  God,  or  how  he  serves  his 
prince  ?  Suetonius  ^  says  of  Tiberius,  that  he  was  "  circa 
Decs  et  religiones  negligentior,  quippe  persuasionis  plemw 
cnncta  foto  agi,"  '*  careless  of  religion,  because  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  all  things  came  by  destiny."— To  what  pur* 
pose  are  laws  or  punishments,  rewards  and  dignities,  pri* 
sons  and  axes,  rods  and  lictors,  when  it  is  injustice  to  punish 
a  criminal  for  being  unavoidably  miserable  ?  and  then  aU 
govenunent  is  at  an  end,  when  there  can  be  no  virtue  nor 
vice,  no  justice  nor  injustice  :  for  what  is  alike  necessary,  is 
equally  just.  But  upon  some  such  account  as  this  Plato 
said,  that  they  are  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  commonwealth,  who 
said  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil.  And  what  are  likely^  to 
be  the  effects  of  that  persuasion,  which  is  a  great  ingredient 

k  Solo  Sacramento  incljti  prinoipes  tnti  rant»  Symmaob.  lib.  10.  tp.  54.  Maxi«> 
nam,  dicente  Catone,  niajoribuii  no»lris  telam,  ex  quo  plares  pace  iasoeptapquam 
belle  gentes  foMe  devietm,  quo  solo  GomiiielBjr  omnit  weietai,  oi  diaaolato  dissol^ 

iritur.  Appiav^  lib.  6.  in  fin.  i>       j         a 

'Omniam  primam,  rem  ad  mahitudinem  imperilam,  et  illis  secnlis  rudem,  cffi- 
MoUiimam»  I>eoruin  metiiffl  injiclcndem  nut  est  Llry,  1.  cap.l9«  Roperti.  vol.  ll 
paff.  Sl.—Primom  euim  malili«e  vioculum  est  rcligio»el  signorum amori  et  descrendi 

nefits.  Seeeo* 

^  Cap.  69.  B*  Crosins.  pag.  471. 
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in  the  religion  of  some  men,  that"  dominion  is  founded  hi 
grace  ;*'— that  evil  princes  may  be  deposed ;— that  heretics 
may  be  excommunicated,  and  their  subjects  absolved  from 
the  oath  of  their  allegiance ;— that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  5— that  it  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  before  a  magis- 
trate, provided  we  think  np  the  truth ;— that  kings  are  bat 
executioners  of  the  decrees  of  the  presbytery :— that  all  things 
ought  to  be  in  common  ?— By  such  propositions  as  these  it 
is  easy  to  overthrow  the  state  of  any  commonwealth ;  and 
how  shall  the  prince  help  himself,  if  he  have  not  power 
to  forbid  these  and  the  like  dangerous  doctrines  ?  A  common* 
wealth,  framed  well  by  laws  and  a  wise  administration,  can, 
by  any  one  of  these,  be  framed  anew  and  overturned.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  that  the  prince  hold  one  end  of  his  staff, 
lest  himself  be  smitten  on  the  head. 

11.  (2.)  The  other  great  cause  is  this,  because  religion 
hath  great  influence  upon  persons  as  well  as  actions;  and  if 
a  false  religion  be  set  on  foot,*  a  religion  that  does  not 
come  from  God,  a  religion  that  only  pretends  God,  but  feais 
him  not,  they  that  conduct  it,  can  lead  on  the  people  to  the 
most  desperate  villanies  and  machinations.  We  read  in  the 
life '  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  that  when  he  had  promised 
any  thing  to  his  nobility  that  he  had  no  mind  to  perform,  he 
would  presently  send  to  the  pope  for  a  bull  of  dispensation, 
and  supposed  himself  acquitted :  and  who  could  suffer  such 
a  religion,  that  destroyed  the  being  of  contracts  and  societies, 
or  bear  the  evils  consequent  to  such  a  religion  7  And  of  the 
same  nature,  but  something  worse  in  the  instance,  is  that 
which  Amaddus  Ferronius  ™  tells  of,  that  the  Roman  lawyers 
answered  to  Ferdinandus  Davalus,  that,  at  the  command  of 
the  pope,  he  might  take  up  arms  against  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  his  prince,  without  any  guilt  of  treason.  And  it  was  yet 
very  much  worse  which  was  done  and  said  by  the  Pope  John 
XXII.''  against  the  emperor  Lewis  IV.  "Quod  si  nobis  ob- 
temperare  detrectaverit,  patriarchis,  episcopis,  cunctis  sa* 
cerdotibus,  principibus,  civitatibus  imperamus  ut  eundem 
deserant,  ac  nobis  parere  cogant ;"  "  Patriarchs  and  princes^ 
bishops  and  priests,  were  not  only  allowed,  but  commanded 
to  forsake  their  emperor,  and  to  compel  him  to  obey  the 

• 

>  Hattb.  WMtBOMat.  in  Hen.  Ilf .  -  Lib.  8.  Rtram  Gdfiotr. 

■  Aroalio.  lib.  7.  AnnL 
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bishop  of  Rome." — By  these  and  much  more  it  appears,  the 
evil  ministers  of  a  false  religion  have  great  powers  of  doing 
what  th^y  please  i 

Ntn  Aiddnt  animos  hnnilei  formidine  IMrtMi 
Deprenoiqae  premoot  ad  ternm : 

They  make  the  people  absolute  slaves,  and  lift  them  up  again 
with  boldness  to  do  mischief.  EvoXoirov  sec  SeitriSaifiovlavTi 
^apPapiKoP,  said  Plutarch •;  "The  rude  people  are  easy  and 
apt  to  superstition  :'*  and  when  they  are  in,  they  are  ready 
fbr  any  violence.  '* Superstitione  qui  est  imbutus,  quietus  esse 
nunquam  potest/*  said  Cicero  p  :  "They  cannot  be  quiet  when 
they  have  got  a  wild  proposition  by  the  end.*'  And  this  is  too 
much  Verified  by  the  histories  of  almost  all  nations :  for  there 
is  none  but  hath  smarted  deeply  by  the  factions  and  hypo- 
crisies of  religion.  The  priests  of  Jupiter  ^  in  the  island  of 
Meroe  did  often  send  the  people  to  kill  their  kings.  Eunus  ^ 
a  Roman  slave,  armed  sixty  thousand  men  upon  pretence  of 
a  religious  ecstasy  and  inspiration.  Maricus  in  France  did 
the  like :  so  did  an  Egyptian  in  the  time  of  Claudius  the 
emperor,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  led  after  him  thirty 
thousand  men  against  the  Romans.  The  two  false  Christs  % 
the  one  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  the  other  under  Adrian, 
prevailed  to  the  extreme  ruin  of  their  miserable  countrymen^ 
Leo  and  the  Turkish  Annals  tell  us  strange  events  and  ovei> 
throws  of  government,  brought  to  pass  by  the  arts  of  religion 
in  the  hands  of  £lmahel  and  Chemin  Mennal  in  Aflica :  tlie 
first  taking  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  from  Abraham  their 
king,  together  with  his  life  i  the  other  forcing  the  king  of 
Fez  to  yield  unto  him  the  kingdom  of  Temesna.  In  Asia 
Shacoculis,  of  the  Persian  sect,  by  his  religion  armed  great 
numbers  of  men,  and,  in  three  great  battles,  overthrew  the 
Turkish  power,  and  put  to  hazard  all  th^ir  empire. 

12.  They  that  knew  lione  of  these  stories,  did  know 
others  like  them,  and  at  least  knew  the  force  of  religion  to 
effect  what  changes  pleased  them,  who  had  the  conduct  of 
it ;  and  therefore  all  wise  princes,  ancient  and  modern,  took 
care  to  prevent  the  evil  by  such  remedies  and  arts  of  govern- 

o  In  Sertorio.        P  De  Fioib.  i.<cap.  18.  Da?U  et  Ralb,  pag«  65* 

4  Diod.  Sionl.  lib.  6.  cap.  10. 

'  Floras,  lib.  iii.  19.  4.  Doker.  pag.  591. 

■  Lib.  2,  de  BeUo  Judaic,  cap.  If. 
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ment  as  were  in  their  hands.    Three  remedies  weit  foiiiKf 
oat;  two  by  men,  and  one  by  God. 

13.  (1.)  The  ancient  governments  of  the  world  kept 
themselves  and  their  people  to  the  religion  of  their  nation, 
that  which  did  comply  with  their  government,  that  which, 
they  were  sure,  would  cause  no  disturbance,  as  being  that 
which  was  a  part  of  the  government,  was  bred  up  with  it» 
and  was  her  younger  sister ;  but  of  foreign  rights  and  strange 
and  new  religions  they  were  infinitely  impatient:  by  the 
prohibition  and  exclusion  of  which  by  their  civil  laws,  as 
the  supreme  power  secured  the  interest  and  peace  of  the  re- 
public, so  it  gave  demonstration,  that  the  civil  power  waa 
supreme  also  in  the  religion.  Upon  this  account  we  find 
that  Aristotle  and  Anaxagoras  were  accused ;  Socrates  and 
Protagoras  were  condemned,  for  holding  opinions  and  teach- 
ing contrary  to  the  religion  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  usual 
with  the  Athenians  so  to  proceed :  so  Josephus*  writes  of 
them ;  Sxrrt  koL  rovg  p^ifia  fi6vov  wapa  rove  hcdvwv  v6fiovQ  ^Oty 
^a/iivovc  ircpl  diutv  awapairrfru}^  KoXd^ciVy  ^'  they  did  severely 
punish  apty  man,  that  spake  but  a  word  against  the  religion 
established  by  law." — The  Scythians  also  put  Anacharsis  to 
death,  for  celebrating  the  feast  of  Bacchus  by  the  Grecian 
rites — for  these  nations  accounted  their  country-gods  to  be 
entertained  and  endeared  by  their  country-religion,  and  that 
they  were  displeased  with  any  new  ceremonies.  But  this 
thing  was  most  remarkable  in  the  state  of  Rome.  For  this 
was  one  of  the  charges  which  they  gave  to  the  cediles ", 
"  Ne  qui  neu  quo  nisi  Romani  dii,  alio  more  quam  patrio, 
colerentur."  And  Marcus  ^milius  '  recited  a  decree  to  this 
purpose  ;  "  Ne  quis  in  publico  sacrove  loco  novo  aut  eztemo 
ritu  sacrificaret."  And  this  they  made  a  solemn  business  of, 
saith  Livy:  "  Quoties  hoc  patrum  avorumque  estate  negotium 
est  magistratibus  datum,  ut  sacra  externa  fieri  vetarent;*' 
'*  In  the  days  of  our  ancestors  they  often  made  laws  forbid- 
ding any  stranger-rites;'^  but  commanded  that  only  their 
own  country-gods  should  be  worshipped,  and  that  after  their 
country  manner."  For  this  was  enjoined  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables^;  "  Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos :"  "  No  man 
must  have,  a  religion  of  his  own,"  but  that  which  is  appointed 

'  Lib.  S.  oontr.  Apion.  "  l^rj,  it.  SO.  KaperU»  ¥oI.  1.  pa^.  305. 

'  Lib.  xxxix.  16.  Raperti,  toI.  3.  pan;.  531. 
7  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.  Davit  et  Rath.  pag.  121. 
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by  laws.  And  upon  this  stock  Claudius  banished  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  and  quite  extinguigthed  the  superstition  of  the 
DruidS)  which  Augustus  Caesar  had  so  often  prohibited. 
But  most  full  to  this  purpose  is  the  narrative  which  Dio 
makes  of  the  counsel^  which  M ececnas  gave  to  young  Octa* 
vian :  T^  fiiv  Bttov  wavni  Travrctic  ovrt^c  tc  <rl/3ov  Kara  ra  warpia, 
Koi  rohg  oAAovc  rifi^v  ctva7ica^e'  rove  Sk  K^vlt^ovrac  re  irtpi  aino 
fitofi  Koi  K^XaJ^i,  &rt  Katva  rcva  ioijjvSvia  oi  rotovroi  civrec^^lpovrcc 
woXXoh^  avasnldinfffiv  dXXmrpiovofiHv*  icqK  tq6tov  koL  mnwfio^lai 
Kol  mtarcunig  irmpftai  rt  yiyvovrm,  ''Worship  God  always  and 
every  where  according  to  your  country^customs^  and  cpmpel 
others  so  to  do:  but  hate  and  punish  the  bringers  in  of 
strange  religions ;  because  they  who  bring  in  new  deities  and 
forms  of  worship,  they  persuade  men  to  receive  other  laws^ 
and  make  leagues,  covenants,  factions,  and  confederacies. 

14.  And  therefore^  to  prevent  innovations  in  religion,  the 
Romans  often  inquired  after  those  who  had  books  of  strange 
religions,  and  when  they  found  any,  they  burned  them ;  as 
we  find  in  Li vy  ^  and  Suetonius '.  They  would  not  suffer 
the  rites  of  religion  to  be  publicly  disputed :  and  Augustus 
would  not  have  the  causes  of  the  rites  of  Ceres  heard  in  open 
court.  And  when  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  was  pressed  to  hear  the 
controversy  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  their  religion,  he  would  not  admit  any  such 
dispute,  till  the  advocates  would  undertake. their  cause  to  be 
just  upon  the  pain  of  death,  so  that  they  who  were  overcome 
in  the  cause,  should  die  for  it ;  and  that  they  should  use  no 
arguments,  but  those  which  were  taken  from  the  received 
laws  of  their  country,  the  law  of  Moses :  they  did  so,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  Samaritan  party,  being  overcome,  were 
put  to  death*.  For  they  knew  that  to  introduce  a  new  reli- 
gion with  fierceness  and  zeal  would  cause  disturbances  and 
commotions  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  none  are  so  sharp, 
so  dangerous,  and  intestine,  as  those,  which  are  stirred  by 
religion.  '  Pro  aris  et  focis'  is  the  greatest  of  all  contentions ; 
for  their  country-religion  and  their  country-dwellings,  '  for 
their  altars  and  their  hearths,'  even  old  women  and  children 
will  carry  clubs  and  scalding  water.  This  caution  therefore 
was  also  observed  by  Christian  princes.    Justinian  **  gave  in 

y  Lib.  40.  cap.  39.  »  In  Aujfaslo,  cap.  31. 

^  Joseph,  lib.  15.  Antiq.  Jsdioi  cap.  6.         ^  Nofol.  103,  cap,  8.* 
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charge  to  the  proconsul  of  Palestine  to  prevent  all  popuhir 
tumults^  which,  from  many  causes,  use  to  disturb  the  pro- 
vince, *^  turn  vero  maxime  ex  diversitate  religionum :  quan- 
doquidem  ut  multos  illic  tumultus  existere  cemimus,  neque 
leves  horum  eventus ;"  **  but  especially  those  that  proceed 
from  diversities  of  religion ;  for  this  begets  many  tumvlts, 
and  these  usually  sit  very  heavy  upon  the  commonwealth  i" 
the  changes  of  religion  being  most  commonly  the  most  de- 
sperate paroxysms,  that  can  happen  in  a  sickly  state.  Which 
Leontinus  bishop  of  Antioch  expressed  prettily  by  an  emr 
blem ;  for  stroking  of  his  old  white  head,  he  said,  "  When 
this  snow  is  dissolved,  a  great  deal  of  dirty  weather  would  fol- 
low :"  meaning,  when  the  old  religion  should  be  questioned 
and  discountenanced,  the  new  religions  would  bring  nothing 
but  trouble  and  unquietness. 

15.  This  course  of  forbidding  new  religions  is  certainly 
very  prudent,  and  infinitely  just  and  pious.  Not  that  it  is 
lawful  for  a  prince  to  persecute  the  religion  of  any  other 
nation,  or  the  private  opinion  of  any  one  within  his  own ; 
but  that  he  suffer  none  to  be  superinduced  to  his  own  to  the 
danger  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity.  The  persuasions  of 
religion  are  not  to  be  compelled :  but  the  disturbances  by 
religion  are  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws.  And  if  any  change 
upon  just  reason  is  to  be  made,  let  it  be  made  by  authority 
of  the  supreme :  "  ut  respublica  salva  sit  ;'*  that  he  may 
take  care,  that  peace  and  blessings  may  not  go  away  to  give 
place  to  a  new  problem.  When  it  is  in  the  prince's  hands, 
he  can  make  it  to  comply  with  the  public  laws;  which  he  then 
does  best  of  all,  when  he  makes  it  to  become  a  law  itself. 
But  against  the  law  no  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  bring  in 
new  religions,  excepting  him  only  who  can  change  the  law, 
and  secure  the  peace.  Beyond  this  no  compulsion  is  to  be 
used  in  religion :  Ilporpcirruc^  yap  n  ftaaa  dioaifiua  ?«riic  riic 
vvv  Kw.  liig  fu\ko{f<TfiQ  opi^tv  iyytvvuKra  ri^  ovyycvec  Xoyurpu^ 
said  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  "  All  religion  must  enter 
by  exhortation ;  for  it  is  intended  to  beget  a  desire  in  our 
mind  that  is  of  the  same  cognation,  a  desire  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  same  with  that 
of  Theodoricus  %  king  of  the  Romans :  '^  Religionem  imperave 
non  possumus,  quia  nemo  cogitur  ut  credat  invitus :"  and 

^  lib.  1.  Pasdag,  eap.  1.  «  Apad  Cafsiodorm,  UIk  f. 
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Theobaldas  ^  writing  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  argued  welt : 
'*  Since  Ood  himself  is  pleased  to  permit  many  religions,  we 
dare  not  by  force  impose  any  one ;  for  we  remember  to  have 
read,  that  we  must  sacrifice  to  God  with  a  willing  mind,  not 
by  the  command  of  any  one  that  compels/'  And  therefore 
the  old  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  although  they 
would  admit  no  new  religion  amongst  their  own  people, 
would  permit  to  every  nation  to  retain  their  own ;  by  this 
practice  of  theirs,  declaring,  that  religion  is  not  to  be  forced 
abroad,  nor  changed  at  home,  but  that  it  was  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  republic  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  the  first  re« 
medy  against  the  evils  of  religious  pretences ;  which,  by 
being  conducted  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  shows  that 
to  be  supreme  even  in  the  questions  of  religion. 

16.  (2.)  The  other,  which  was  found  out  by  men,  is  that 
they  did  take  the  priesthood  into  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
civil  power ;  and  then  they  were  sure  that  all  was  safe.  The 
Egyptians*  chose  their  priests  out  of  their  schools  of  learn- 
ing, and  their  kings  out  of  their  colleges  of  priests.  The 
kings  of  Aricia',  a  place  not  far  from  Alba,  were  also  priests 
of  Diana :  the  same  is  reported  of  the  priests  of  Bellona,  that 
they  were  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  saith  Hirtius';  and  the 
priests  of  Pantheon  ^  were  supreme  judges  of  all  causes,  and 
conductors  of  all  their  wars.  The  kings  of  Persia  were 
always  consecrated  to  be  princes  of  the  ceremonies,  so  was 
the  king  of  Lacedemon :  and  at  this  day  the  kings  of  Ma- 
labar are  also  brahmins  or  priests :  and  it  was  a  law  amongst 
the  Romans,  **  Sacrorum  omnium  potestas  sub  regibus  esto," 
**  The  power  of  religion,  and  all  holy  things,  was  to  be  under 
their  kings :''  and  Virgil  ^  ever  brings  in  his  prince  iBneas  as 
president  of  the  sacrificial  rites ;  and  of  something  to  the 
same  purpose  Ovid  ^  makes  mention, 

Utqne  «a  none  oerta  est ;  ita  rex  pleeare  taeromm 
Numina  laoigene  conjage  debet  OTif. 

♦*  The  king,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram,  was  to  appease  the 
gods." — So  did  Romulus  and  Numa ;  "  Romulus  auspiciis, 

4  Variar.  ep.  27.  Ub.  10.  ep.  86.  *  Manil.  Pioin.  in  Pnefat.  lib.  Trisraej^. 

'  Suabo,  lib.  5.  '  In  Bell.  Alexandr.  o.  36.  Oberlia.  p. 636. 

>>  Died.  Sicol.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  *  Lib.  10.  ^neid, 
k  pastor,  i.  334.  Gierig,  pa^.  9?8. 
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Numa  sacris  constitutis,  fundamenta  jecerunt  Romans  cm* 
talis/'  said  Cicero  ^ : ''  They  built  Rome,  and  religion  was  the 
foundation  of  the  city/'  And  the  same  custom' descended 
with  the  succeeding  kings,  as  Dionysius  Halicamassens 
reports :  UpCrrov  filv  UpHJv  Koi  dvatCfV  riy tfiovtav  €lx^*'»  ^^  irov 
ra  Si  kKitvov  trpama^ai  ra  irpb^  ^iovi:  iaiov^y  **  They  had  the 
government  of  all  sacrifices  afld  holy  rites ;  and  whatsoever 
was  to  be  done  to  the  holy  gods,  was  done  by  them/' 

17.  When  afterward  they  separated  the  priesthood  from 
the  civil  power,  they  appointed  a  sacrificing  king  to  take  care 
of  the  rites,  but  they  kept  him  from  all  intermeddling  with 
civil  affairs ;  he  might  bear  no  office  in  the  commonwealth, 
nor  have  any  employment  in  the  army,  nor  make  an  oration 
to  the  people,  nor  meddle  with  public  affairs :  and  yet  besides 
this  caution,  the  supreme  magistrate  was  pontifex  maximus; 
and  although  he  did  not  usually  handle  the  rites,  yet  when 
he  pleased,  he  made  laws  concerning  the  religion,  and  pii* 
nished  the  augurs,  and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  superior 
to  the  'rex  sacrorum,'  and  the  whole  college  of  priests  **• 

18.  But  when  the  commonwealth  was  changed  into  mon- 
archy, Augustus  annexed  the  great  pontificate  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  and  it  descended  even  to  the  Christian  emperors, 
who  because  it  was  an  honorary  title,  and  was  nothing  but  a 
power  of  disposing  religion,  they  at  first  refused  it  not:  but 
upon  this  account  it  was  that  Tacitus  °  said  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, **  Nunc  Deftm  munere  summum  pontificem  summom 
hominum  esse,"  "The  greatest  priest  is  also  the  greatest 
prince."  Now  this  device  of  theirs  would  indeed  do  their 
business,  but  it  was  more  than  was  needful.  For  though  it 
were  certain  that  religion,  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, should  never  disturb  the  public :  yet  it  inight  be  as 
sure,  if  the  ministry  were  in  other  hands,  and  the  empire  and 
conduct  of  it  in  their  own.     And  that  was  Grod's  way. 

19.  (3.)  For  God  hath  intrusted  kings  with  the  care  of 
the  church,  with  the  custody  of  both  the  tables  of  his  law^ 
with  the  defence  of  all  the  persons  of  his  empire ;  and  their 
charge  is  to  preserve  their  people  in  all  godliness  and  ho- 
nesty, in  peace  and  in  tranquillity ;  and  how  this  can  be  done 

I  D«  Nat  D.  lib.  S.  cap.  S.  Cramer,  pajp.  497. 

■  PcftQa  Pomp«iBf ,  lib.  17. — Diooys.  Halio.  lib.  4. — A.  GcU.  lib.  10.  cap.  15.— 
Uw.  Ub.  S.  «  Amial.  lib.  S. 
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without  the  supreme  care  and  government  of  religion,  is  not 
easy  to  be  understood. 

4.  But  this  appears^  in  that  kings, — that  is,  the  supreme 
power  of  every  nation, — are  vicegerents  of  Christ**,  who  is 
head  of  the  church,  and  heir  of  all  things ;  he  ruleth  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  he  is  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  the  only 
potentate.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  to  him  is  given 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  by  him  kings  reign.  So 
St.  Athanasius  p  :  Aafifiiviov  ovv  6  Xptoroc  rov  dp6vov  fitritr^ 
Ttffnv  airrbvs  xaX  Hwkb  ro7c  ayloig  Xpiartavwv  Patriknfmv  iira- 
va<rrghpai  rovrovg  hrX  rhv  oIkov  'laiccojS,  "  Christ,  taking  his 
throne,  hath  translated  it,  and  given  it  holy  Christian  kings 
to  return  them  back  to  the  house  of  Jacob.''  The  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Ariminum,  writing  to  Constantius  the  Arian 
emperor,  say  to  him,  that  by  Christ  he  had  his  empire  given 
him ;  ^i  ov  [Xpcerrov]  <roc  Koi  ro  j3airiXet/f iv  ovtwq  virii^cv  cSic  koI 
rnc  Ka0^  VfJ^ag  oiKovfiivrig  KpavBiv,  "By  him  thou  art  appointed 
to  reigu  over  all  the  world ."  And  upon  this  account,  Liberi  us 
gave  him  this  advice ;  M^  }iixov  irghg  rhv  iiiwK^ra  croi  rijv 
hp'xjiv  ra(nr\v'  fxri  avr  w\agiariag  aatfiriayg  ug  avT&v,  "  Fight 
not  against  him,  who  hath  given  thee  this  empire ;  and  in- 
stead of  thanksgivings,  pay  him  not  with  dishonour."  For 
the  prince,  being  an  Arian  and  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  did  dishonour  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
who  had  deserved  better  at  his  hands.  The  consequence  of 
this  consideration  is  this.  If  Christ  as  the  supreme  king  does 
rule  his  church,  and  in  this  kingdom  hath  deputed  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  his  vicars  they  are,  then  they  are  immedi- 
ately under  him  in  the  government  of  Christ's  church.  For 
Ohrist,  in  heaven,  is  both  king  and  priest.  As  king,  he 
reigns  over  all  the  world  for  the  glory  of  his  Father  and  the 
good  of  his  elect;  as  priest,  he  intercedes  for  all  mankind, 
and  particularly  'for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.' 
Now,  in  both  these  relations,  he  hath  on  earth  deputed  cer- 
tain persons  to  administer  and  to  imitate  his  kingdom  and 
priesthood  respectively.  For  he  governs  all  the  world,  but 
he  does  it  by  his  angel-ministers,  and  by  kings  his  deputies. 
He  officiates  in  his  priesthood  himself,  and  in  this  he  hath  no 
deputy;  for  he  intercedes  for  us  continually:  but  he  hath 

•  Heb.  i«  2.  Rev.  i.  5.  xi»  17.  xtU.  14.  xiz.  16.  1  Tim.  Ti.  15.  MMt  XXTtii.  18. 
P  Ssrni.  da  8.  Virg. 
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appointed  an  order  of  holy  and  consecrated  persons  to  imi- 
tate the  offices  of  this  priesthood,  to  minister  the  blessings 
of  it  to  the  people,  to  represent  the  death  of  the  cross,  to 
preach  pardon  of  sins  to  the  penitent,  to  reconcile  lapsed  and 
returning  sinners,  that  is,  to  minister  to  the  people  all  the 
blessiogs,  which  he,  by  the  office  of  priesthood,  procures 
in  heaven  for  us.    Now  it  is  certain,  that  he  hath  made 
deputies  of  his  kingdom;  for  all  power  being  given  to 
him  as  the  great  king,  there  can  be  no  government  upon 
earth  but  what  he  appoints.    *  The  government  is  upon  his 
shoulders,'  and  all  the  earth  is  his  inheritance,  and  therefore 
from  him  all  just  government  is  derived.    Now  it  being 
manifest  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  kingly   power,  it 
is  also  as  manifest  that  all  this  power  is  delegated  to  the 
kings  of  the  earth;  for  "by  me  kings  reign,'*  saith  the 
Wisdom  of  God  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  most  glorious  appel- 
latives, that  he  is  ''Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth;" 
and  it  is  as  certain  that  none  of  this  kingly  power  was  given 
to  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  expressly  denied  to  them. 
"The   kings  of  nations  exercise  dominion;"  that  is  their 
province :  "  but  it  shall  not  be  so  amongst  you :  but  he  that 
is  greatest  amongst  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.'*  That  is 
your  state,  you  are  ministers  of  the  kingdom  to  other  pur- 
poses, in  other  manners ;  you  do  your  work  by  serving,  by 
humility,  by  charity,  by  labours  and  compliance,  by  gentle 
treatments  and  the  gentlest  exhortations;  nothing  of  a  king 
is  to  be  in  you,  but  the  care ;  &ri  frvvamuv  rifv  /SomXcfav  rf 
Upo<Tvvr(f  ovyKXitfOfiv  corl  ra  oovyicXaMrra,   "for  to  join  the 
kingdoni  and  the  priesthood  evangelical  is  to  join  in  one 
band  things  of  the  most  differing  nature  "^ :"  for  the  name  of 
kings  hath  power  and  constraint,  rods  and  axes ;  the  name 
of  priests  and  apostles  hath  in  it  nothing  but  gentle  manners 
and  holy  ministries.    Kings  can  compel ;  the  ministers  of 
religion  must  entreat.     They  can  kill;  but,  at  the  mos^ 
these  can  but  rebuke  sharply.    These  can  cut  off  from  spi- 
ritual communion,  and  deny  to  give  them  mysteries,  that 
will  hurt  the  wicked  and  the  indisposed ;  but  they  can  cut 
them  off  from  life  itself.   Kings  justly  seek  honours,  wealthy 
an^  dignity,  and  it  is  allowed  them  by  laws  and  by  necessity, 
and  by  their  reason :  but  priests  must  "  not  seek  their  own, 
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but  only  the  things  of  Jesns  Christ."    They  must  indeed  be 
maintained ;  the  ox  cannot  labour,  if  his  mouth  be  muzzled : 
but  though  this  be  his  maintenance,  it  must  be  no  part  of 
his  reward.    Our  blessed  Saviour's  word  is  rendered  by  St. 
Matthew'  by  Koroicvpcetfccy/' The  kings  of  the  people  do  rule, 
imperiously ."  This  very  word  is  also  used  by  St.  Peter,  and 
forbidden  to  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  to  it  is  opposed 
iroifiatvttv,  *'  to  feed  the  flock  like  shepherds."    The  manner 
pf  KvpuOeiv  used  by  St.  Paul,  or  Koraxvpuvtiv  used  .  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Peter,  ''  the  exercising  dominion  is  com- 
pulsion," and  great  riches:  this  is  also  forbidden  to  the 
clergy,  they  must  not  do  any  thing  avajKaarwQf  nor  altrxpo- 
KipBiuc*  not  "  for  profit  to  themselves,"  not  *'  with  violence  or 
imposing  necessity  upon  others."    The  ministers  of  religion 
are  very  considerable  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  promote 
and  to  advance  it  by  holy  preachings  and  holy  ministrations: 
but  it  is  true,  which  was  solemnly  declared  in  Babylon  to 
the  prince  of  the  captives,  "  officium  ipsi  non  potestatem  in- 
jungi,  etab  eo  die  incipiendum ipsi  servire  omnibus;"  their 
icminency  is  nothing  but  an  eminency  of  service,  it  is  the 
greatest  ministry  in  the  kingdom,  but  hath  in  it  the  least  of 
empire.    But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a  fuller 
account.    For  the  present,  that  which  the  present  argument 
intends  to  persuade  is,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not 
only  ofiS^cers  under  Christ's  priesthood,  but  subjects  in  his 
kingdom,  which  is  administered  by  angels  and   Christian 
princes  in  all  the  imperial,  in  the  defensive  and  coactive,  parts 
and  powers  of  it    The  Christian  king  or  supreme  magis- 
trate can  do  every  thing,  ttXi^v  pjivov  rov  Itpovgrfuv,  as  Coma- 
tenus  said,  ''only  except  the  sacred  ministries:"  which  is 
the  same  which  was  said  by  the  famous  Bishop  of  Corduba, 
HosiuS)  in  Atbauasius ;  **  Neque  igitur  fas  est  nobis  in  tenis 
imperium  tenere,  neque  tu  sacrorum  et  thymiamatum  habes 
potestatem,  imperator,  hoc  est  jus  adolendi."    The  good  bi- 
shop was  speaking  of  the  fact  of  Ozias,  who  though  he  bad 
power  over  the  priests,  yet  had  nothing  to  do  to  meddle  with 
the  rights  of  priesthood ;  '^  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  meddle 
with  empire  or  the  rights  of  government ;  nor  for  thee,  O 
emperor,  with  the  rites  of  incense."    The  sum  is  this.  If 
Ctirist  by  his  kiugly  power  governs  his  church*  and  Chris- 
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tian  kings  are  his  deputies,  then  they  also  are  the  anpreme, 
under  Christ,  of  the  whole  government  of  the  church. 

20.  (5.)  So  that  now  I  shall  not  need  to  make  use  of  the 
precedents  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  recite  how  David  or- 
dered  the  courses  of  the  Levites,  the  use  of  the  bow  in  the 
choir,  the  solemnities  of  public  service,  nor  how  Solomon 
put  Abiathar  from  the  high-priesthood,  nor  how  Jehn,  nor 
Hezekiah,  nor  Josiah,  reformed  religion,  pulled  down  idols, 
burnt  the  groves,  destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal,  reduced  the 
religion  of  the  God  of  Israel.    This  indeed  is  an  excellent 
argument,  because  it  was  a  time,  in  which  God  gave  his 
priests  more  secular  eminency  and  external  advantages  than 
ever  he  did  since,  and  also  because  Christ  changed  nothing 
in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  he  left  them  as  he  found  them, 
only  he  intended  to  make  them  ministers  and  portions  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  that  they  should  live  privately,  and  govern 
publicly  by  his  measures,  that  is,  by  the  justice  and  mercy 
evangelical.     But  this  argument  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
touch  upon,  because  the  church  of  England  much  relies 
upon  it  in  this  question,  and  excommunicates  those,  who 
deny  the  supreme  civil  power  to  have  the  same  authority  in 
causes  ecclesiastical,  which  the  pious  kings  of  the  Hebrews 
had  over  the  synagogue:  but  I  find  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  church  pressing  much  upon  the  former  'medium,' — 
That  Christ  hath  specially  intrusted  his  church  to  Christian 
princes.    For, 

21.  (6.)  Christ  shall  call  Christian  kings  to  account  for 
souls.  **  Cognoscant  principes  seculi  Deo  se  debere  ratio- 
nem  reddere  propter  ecclesiam,  quam  i  Christo  tuendam  sns- 
cipiunt.  Tfam  sive  augeatur  pax  et  disciplina  ecclesiae  per 
fideles  principes,  sive  solvatur,  ille  ab  eis  rationem  exigit^  qui 
eorum  potestati  suam  ecclesiam  credidit,''  said  Isidore  His« 
palensis  * :  "  Let  the  princes  of  the  world  know,  that  they 
must  give  an  account  to  God  for  the  church,  which  they  have 
received  from  Christ  into  their  protection.  For  whether  the 
peace  and  discipline  of  the  church  be  increased  by  faithful 
princes,  or  whether  it  be  dissolved,  he  who  hath  intrusted 
his  church  to  their  power,  will  exact  an  account  fromthem.'' 
— And  therefore  Pope  Leo  to  Leo  the  emperor  gave  this  ad- 
vertisement * ;  "  Debes  incunctanter  advertere  regiam  potest 
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tatem  tibi  non  solum  ad  mnndi  regimen,  sed  maxim^  ad  eo 
clesise  prsesidium  esse  collatam  ;''  ''You  must  diligently  r^ 
member  that  the  supreme  power  is  given  to  you  not  only 
for  the  government  of  the  world,  but  especially  for  the  safety 
and  defence  of  the  church.*' — Now  this  defence  not  being 
only  the  defence  of  guards  but  of  laws, — not  only  of  persons, 
but  especially  of  religion, — must  needs  infer  that  kings  have 
something  more  to  do  in  the  church  than  the  court  of  guards 
hath  :  he  defends  his  subjects  in  the  service  of  God ;  he  de- 
fends: and  promotes  this  service  ;  he  is  not  to  defend  them  if 
they  disserve  Christ,  but  to  punish  them,  and. of  this  be  is 
judge  and  exactor;  and  therefore  this  defence  declares  hli 
right  and  empire.  ''£x  quo  imperatores  facti  sunt  Chris- 
tian!, res  ecclesiae  ab  ipsis  dependisse :"  so  Socrates  expresses 
this  question :  **  Ever  since  the  emperors  became  Christian; 
the  affairs  of  the  church  have  depended  upon  themt^-rrTbey 
did  so  before,  but  they  did  not  look  after  them :  they  had 
the  power  from  Christ,  but  they  wanted  his  grace:  they 
owed  duty  to  him,  but  they  paid  it  not,  because  they  had  no 
love  for  him.  And  therefore  Christ  took  what  care.he.plea3ed« 
and  supported  it  in  persecution,  and  made  it  grow  in  despite 
of  opposition :  and  when  he  had  done  tliis  long  enough  to 
prove,  that  the  religion  came  from  Ood^  that  it  lost  nothing 
by  persecution,  but  that  his  servants  loved  him  and  died  for 
him, — then  he  called  the  princes  into  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  taught  them  how  to  administer  his  power  to  the  pur<- 
poses  of  his  own  designment.  Hence  come  those  expressions 
used  often  by  antiquity  concerning  kings,  calling  them  '  vi- 
carios  Dei,'  •'  versa  religionis  rectores,'  ivmfidac  xai  ir/crrcoic 
apX^iyoic* '  the  deputies  of  God,' '  governors  of  true  xeligion,' 
'  the  captains  and  conductors  of  faith  and  godliness ;'  "  ad 
quorum  curam,  de  qua  Deo  rationem  reddituri  erant,  res  ilia 
maximi  pertinebat ","  '*  for  to  their  care  religion  and  the 
ohurdh  did  belong,  and  concerning  that  care  they  were  to. 
give  an  account  to  God." 

22.  Now  if  we  descend  to  a  consideration  of  the  particur 
lar  charges  and  offices  of  kings  in  relation  to  the  church,  it 
will  not  only  be  a  mighty  verification  of  the  rule,  but  also 
will  minister  to  the  determination  of  many  cases  of  con- 
science concerning  kings,  and  concerning  the  whole  order 
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ecclesiastical.    This  I  shall  do  in  the  following  rules,  which 
are  but  appendices  to  this. 


RULE  V. 

Kings  have  a  l^jklaiwt  Power  in  the  Affam  rf  Religton 

and  the  Church. 

1.  This  is  expressly  taught  by  St.  Austin  '  :  ''In  hoc  reges, 
sicut  eis  divinitus  prsecipitur,  Deo  serviunt  in  quantum  reges 
sunt,  si  in  suo  regno  bona  jubeant,  mala  prohibeant,  non 
soliim  quae  pertinent  ad  humanam  societatem,  Terim  etiam 
quse  pertinent  ad  divinam  religionem ;"  **  In  this,  kings  in 
diat  capacity,  serve  God  according  to  the  divine  command- 
ment, if  in  their  respective  kingdoms  they  command  good 
things  and  forbid  evil,  not  only  in  relation  to  human  society, 
but  in  order  to  religion/' 

2.  The  least  part  of  this  power  is  to  permit  the  firee  ex- 
ercise of  it,  and  to  remove  all  impediments,  and  to  give  it 
advantages  of  free  assemblies,  and  competent  maintenances, 
and  just  rewards,  and  public  encouragements.  So  Cyrus  and 
Darius  gave  leave  and  guards  and  rescripts,  warranty  and 
provisions  and  command,  to  the  Jews  of  the  captivity,  to  Iraild 
the  temple.  So  Constantine  and  Licinius  did  to  the  Chris- 
tians, to  practise  their  religion.  Thus  Hezekiah,  and  some 
other  pious  kings  of  the  Hebrews,  took  away  the  offences  of 
the  people,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  groves  and  images,  the 
altar  of  Bethel,  and  the  idolatrous  services.  And  of  these 
things  there  is  little  question ;  for  the  Christian  princes,  by 
their  authority,  shut  up  the  temples  of  the  heathen  gods. 

3.  That  which  is  yet  more  considerable  is,  that  by  pu* 
nishments  they  compel  their  subjects  to  serve  God  and  keep 

.  his  commandments.  That  which  was  observed  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  that  they  tied  themselves  by  oaths  and 
covenants  to  serve  God,  to  do  justice,  not  to  commit  adul* 
tery,  to  hurt  no  man  by  word  or  deed,  to  do  good  to  every 
man  they  could,  to  assemble  together  to  worship  Christ» — 
that  Christian  princes  are  to  secure  by  laws,  that  what  meo 
will  not  do  by  choice,  they  may,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and 
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this  is  not  only  in  things  relating  to  public  peace  and  the  in* 
terest  of  the  republic,  but  in  the  immediate  matters  of  reli- 
gion :  such  as  are,  laws  against  swearing,  against  blasphemy, 
against  drunkenness,  and  fornication,  and  the  like,  in  which 
the  interest  of  souls  is  concerned,  but  not  the  interest  of 
public  peace.  "Hoc  jubent  imperatores,  quod  jubet  Chris-^ 
tus;''  and  it  is  a  great  service  to  Christ,  that  the  fear  of  men 
be  superadded ;  because  to  wicked  persons  and  such  for 
whom  the  severity  of  laws  was  made,  it  often  prevails  more 
than  the  fear  of  God. 

4.  But  that  which  is  more  than  all  this  is,  that  besides 
those  things,  in  which  God  hath  declared  his  will,  the  thingg 
of  the  church,  which  are  directly  under  no  commandment 
of  God,  are  under  the  supreme  power  of  Christian  princes. 
I  need  no  other  testimony  for  this  but  the  laws  themselves^ 
which  they  made,  and  to  which  bishops  and  priests  were 
obedient,  and  professed,  that  they   ought  to  be  so.    And 
this  we  find  in  the  instance  of  divers  popes,  who,  in  their 
epistles,  gave  command  to  their  clergy  to  observe  such  laws, 
which  themselves  had  received  from  imperial  edicts.     For 
there  are  divers  laws,  which  are,  by  Gratian,  thrust  into  his 
collection,  which  were  the  laws  of  Christian  princes.    The 
canon  ^  JudicantemV  expressing  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the 
cognizance  of  causes,  attributed  by  Gratian  to  Pope  £]eu- 
therius,  was  a  law  made  by  the  emperor  Constantine';  and  so 
was  that*  which  was  attributed  to  Pope  Fabian  against  ac- 
cusers ;  it  is  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  was  made  by  the 
same  prince.    The  canons  which  go  under  the  names  of  Six- 
tus  ^  and  Adrian  *^  and  Fabian"^  before  cited,  of  the  same  title, 
were  made  by  Gratian  the  son  of  Valentinian  the  elder : 
who  also  made  the  rescripts  for  restitution  of  church-goods 
taken  from  bishops,  when  they  were  forced  from  their  sees, 
attributed  to  Pope  Cabins  and  Pope  John.     Theodosius  the 
emperor  made  the  canon  '  Qui  Ratione  *'  for  order  in  accusa- 
tions, which  yet  is  attributed  to  Pope  Damasus,  but  is  in  the 
Theodosian  code :  for  thus  the  popes  easily  became  lawgivers^ 
when  they  adopted  into  the  canon  the  laws  of  their  princes^ 
which  by  their  authority  prevailed  beyond  the  memory  of 
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their  first  makers.  The  canon  'ConsanguineosV  for  sepa** 
ration  of  marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees*  was  not 
the  pope's,  but  made  by  Theodosius,  as  it  is  thought,  at  the 
instance  of  St.  Ambrose :  and  Valentinian  made  the  ctiinoii 
'  PrivilegiaV  for  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the  chtircb. 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Anacletus.  I  .could  reckon 
divers  others ;  for  indeed  the  volume  of  the  '  Decrees'  is  full 
of  such  constitutions,  which  the  Christian  emperors  made ; 
but  they  were  either  assumed  by  the  popes  or  imputed  to 
them.  But  that  the  popes,  as  ecclesiastics,  had  no  authority 
to  make  laws  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  that  the  etfip^rors 
had; — was  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  Pope  Honorius^« 
"  Impofator  Justinianus  decrevit,  ut  canones  patruoa  vim  te« 
gum  habere  oporteat ;"  ^'That  the  canons  of  the  fathers  became 
a  law  in  the  church,  was  by  the  constitution  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.'' — For  that  was  all  the  end  both  of  the  labour^  of 
war  and  the  counsels  of  peace,  **  ut  verum  Dei  cultnm  orbia 
nostri  plebs  devota  custodiat,"  said  Theodosius  and  Hono-* 
rius  in  their  letters  to  Marcellinus  :  "  that  our  people  may 
devoutly  follow  the  true  worship  of  God." 

5.  Upon  this  account  we  said  that  Constantine,  Anasta- 
Bias,  and  Justinian,  made  laws  concerning  the  expense  and 
rites  of  sepulture.  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  for- 
bade  dead  corpses  to  be  interred  within  the  memorials  of  mar- 
tyrs and  apostles.  Honorius  appointed  the  number  of  deans 
in  the  metropolis^  and  the  immunities  of  every  church.  Leo 
and  Anthemius  forbade  alienation  of  church-lands.  But  what 
should  I  instance  in  particulars  ?  they  that  know  not  this, 
are  wholly  strangers  to  the  civil  law, — particularly  the  first 
book  of  the  code,  the  Authentics,  the  Capitulars  of  die  French 
princes,  the  laws  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  indeed  Of 
all  the  Christian  princes  of  the  world.     But  the  first  titles  of 
the  code,  ^  De  Summa  Trinitate  et  Fide  Catholica,' '  De  Sa- 
crosanctis  Ecclesiis/  '  De  Episcopis  et  Clericis,' '  De  Epis- 
copali  Audientia,'  *  De  HsBreticis,' '  Manichasis,"  Satnaritis,' 
'  De  Apostatis/  and  divers  other,  are  witnesses  beyond  excep- 
tion.   Now  in  this  tiiere  is  no  exception  of  matter.    For 
whatsoever  is  under  government,  is  also  under  the  laws  of 
princes  :  MifSsi;  afiarov  lariv  cic  ^i7ri}<rivry  /SacriXsc^^  said  Jus- 
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tLnian  K  Nothing  comes  amisij  to  the  prince,  every  thing  is 
under  ^the  royal  cognizance.  Constantine^  made  laws  con* 
ceming  festivals,  and  appointed  what  labours  might,  and 
what  might  not,  he  done  upon  the  Lord's  day ;  and  so  did 
Leo  ^  the  emperor.  Valentinian,  the  elder,  made  a  law  that 
no  clergyman  should  receive  an  inheritance  by  the  will  or 
gift  of  widows  and  orphana,  unless  they  were  of  the  kindred. 
St.  Ambrose"*  complains  heavily  of  the  law,  and  so  does  St. 
Jerome  o,  but  confeitoes  it  was  just,  and  procured  by  the  ava- 
rice of  some  clergymen,  who  under  cover  of  religion  made  a 
prey  of  the  widows.  But  this  decree  was  sent  to  Pope  Da- 
masus,  and  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  And 
Honorius  the  emperor  made  a  law  concerning  the  election  of 
the  pope : — ^which  two  last  instances  I  reckon  to  be  very 
great,  because,  at  Rome,  now*-a-days  they  are  intolerable. 

6.  But  if  all  these  laws  were  made  by  emperors  only  by 
force,  against  right  and  justice,  and  beyond  their  just  power, 
then  we  are  never  the  nearer  for  this  argument :  and  that  it 
is  so,  Baronius  °  is  bold  to  affirm,  who  upon  this  title  blames 
Justinian  for  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  church :  for 
''Quid  imperatori  cum  ecdesiaf"  "  What  hath  the  emperor 
to  do  with  the  church  ?" — we  know  who  said  it.  And  there- 
fore a  synod  at  Rome  under  Symmachus  abrogated  a  law^ 
made  by  Basilius  a  deputy  of  King  Odoacer,  in  an  assembly 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see  apostolic, 
upon  the  death  of  Simplicius.  Now  the  law  was  a  good  law,  it 
forbade  the  alienation  of  the  goods  of  the  church;  yet  because 
it  was  a  law  made  by  a  laic,  they  thought  fit  to  annul  it. 

7.  To  these  things  I  answer,  that  it  matters  not  what 
Baronius  says  against  Justinian :  for  Pope  Adrian  IV.  who 
is  much  more  to  be  credited,  commends  him,  and  pro- 
pounds him  as  a  great  example  imitable  by  all  princes  :  and 
it  was  not  Justinian  alone,  but  very  many  other  princes,  both 
before  and  after  Justinian  :  and  therefore  to  ask  '  What  hath 
the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church/^ — ^might  become  Donatus 
(whose  saying  it  was,  and  whom  St.  Austin  *»  confuted  for 
saying  so),  but  it  becomes  not  any  man  that  loves  truth  and 
order.     As  for  the  Roman  synod  under  Symmachus,  the 

»  Norel.  1S3.  8.  »  Cap.  do  Ferns,  lib.  3.  ct  Cod.  TUod.  de  Fer.  lib.  1. 
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matter  was  this.  He  would  needs  make  himself  head  of 
a  synod  without  the  bishop  (for  he  was  lately  dead),  and 
made  a  law  with  an  anathema  for  the  sanction,  and  would 
have  it  pass  not  for  the  law  of  the  prince,  but  for  a  law  of 
the  church  ;  which  because  the  ecclesiastics  had  no  rea- 
son to  accept  for  such,  when  it  was  not  so,  they  did  annul 
it :  ''  Talem  legem  viribus  carere,  nee  posse  inter  ecdesi- 
astica  ullo  modo  censeri,''  said  Eulalius  the  bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse in  that  synod.  But  that  this  makes  nothing  against 
the  prince's  power  of  making  laws,  appears  by  the  great 
submission,  which  even  the  bishops  of  Rome  themselves  made 
to  the  imperial  laws,  even  when  they  liked  them,  and  when 
they  liked  them  not.  I  instanced  before  in  Damasus  causing 
the  law  of  Valentinian  against  clergymen  receiving  inherit- 
ance from  widows  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome.  Pope 
Boniface  consented  to  the  law,  which  Honorius  the  emperor 
made  about  the  election  of  the  pope,  and  was  so  far  from 
repudiating  an  ecclesiastical  law  made  by  the  prince,  that  he 
entreated  him  to  make  it.  But  that  which  is  most  material 
to  this  inquiryis,  the  obedience  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Mauritius  the  emperor,  who  made  a  law  that  no  soldier  should 
turn  monk  without  his  leave  '•  This  St.  Gregory  esteemedta 
be  an  impious  law ;  he  modestly  admonished  the  emperor  of 
the  irreligion  of  it.  But  Maurice  nevertheless  commanded 
him  to  publish  the  law.  The  good  bishop  knew  his  duty^ 
obeyed  the  prince,  sent  it  up  and  down  the  empire,  and  gave 
this  account  of  it :  "  Utrobique  qu»  debui  exolvi,  qui  impe- 
ratori  obedientiam  prsebui,  et  pro  Deo  quod  sensi  minimi^ 
tacui  ;*'  *'  I  have  done  both  my  duties,  I  have  declared  my 
mind  for  God,  and  have  paid  my  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
emperor:" — **  Legibus  tuis  ipsi  quoque  parent  religionis 
antistites,"  said  Pope  Gelasius  *  to  Anastasius  the  emperor ) 
*'  Even  the  bishops,  the  ministers  of  religion,  obey  thy  laws/' 
Now  this  is  not  for  decency  only,  and  upon  prudent  consider- 
ations, but  upon  necessity  and  by  the  divine  authority: 
**  cognoscentes  imperium  tibi  superna  dispositione  colla** 
tum,"  as  "  knowing  that  the  empire  is  given  to  thee  by  God/' 
— And  therefore  the  great  prelates  of  the  church,  wbei^ 
they  desired  a  good  law  for  the  church's  advantage  should 
be  made,  presently  addressed  themselves  to  the  emperor, 

r  Lib.  t,  Ud.  11.  ep.  61.  •  Epiat.  10, 


ready  instanced  in  l^ope  Uonil'ace  entreating  lloDoriu»  to 
make  a  law  concemiog  the  election  of  the  pope.     Sergius 
also,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  petitioned  Uie  emperor  He- 
radios  to  publish  a  pragmatic  sanction,  that  no  man  should 
be  admitted  into  the  clergy  but  into  a  dead  place.    These 
things  are  so  plain,  that  I  ma;  justly  use  the  wordsofthe 
fathers  of  the  sixth  council  of  Toledo',  speaking  of  Cbintil- 
lanus  their  king:  "Nefas  estindubiumdeducere  ejus  potes^ 
tatem,  cui  omnium  gubernatio  superao  conetat  delegataju- 
dicio ;"  "  It  is  impiety  to  call  in  question  his  power,  to  whom 
the  government  of  all  is  certainly  deputed  by  the  divine 
judgment." — I  therefore  conclade  this  particular  with  the 
excellent  words  of  Cardinal  Cusanus " :  "It  becomes  not  any 
man  to  say  that  the  most  sacred  emperors,  who,  for  the  good 
of  the  republic,  did  make  many  constitutions  concerning  the 
election  of  bishops,  collation  of  benefices,  observation  of  re- 
ligions, did  err.     Nay,  we  have  read  that  the  pope  of  Rome 
hath  entreated  them,  that  they  would  publish  laws  concern- 
ing divine  worship,  and  for  the  public  good,  and  against  sin- 
ners of  the  clergy.     And  lest,  peradventure,  it  be  said,  that 
the  strength  of  all  these  constitutions  did  depend  npon  the 
approbation  of  the  authority  apostolical  or  synodical  [viz. 
of  the  pope  or  council],  I  will  insist  npon  this :  although  (let 
me  say  this),  I  have  read  and  collected  fourscore  and  sis 
chapters  of  ecclesiastical  rules   of  the   ancient  emperors, 
which  were  to  no  purpose  to  insert  here,  and  many  others  of 
Charles  the  Great  and  his  successors,  in  which  many  dispo- 
sitions or  appointments  are  to  be  found  concerning  the  pope 
of  Rome  and  all  patriarchs,  and  the  conservation  of  bishopa 
and  others ;  and  yet  I  never  read,  that  ever  any  pope  was 
asked  to  approve  these  laws ;  or,  if  bis  approbation  did  inter-> 
vene,  that,  upon  that  account,  the  laws  did  bind.    But  it  is 
read,  that  some  popes  of  Rome  have  confessed,  that  they 
bad  those  imperial  laws  in  veneration."  And  this  thing  is  so 
true  and  so  publicly  known,  that  the  French  ambassadors 
openly  told  it  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the  kings  of 
France,  by  the  example  of  Constantino,  Theodosius,  Valen- 
tinian,  Justinian,  and  other  Christian  emperors,  made  many 
laws  concerning  holy  things,  and  that  these  did  not  only  not 
<  Cip.  14.  «  Lib.  S.  C4lb.  Copoord.  up.  40. 
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displease  the  Roman  bishops,  but  they  put  many  of  thett 
into  their  canons  :  that  the  chiefest  authors  of  tiiese  laws, 
Charles  the  Great  and  Lewis  IX.,  they  thought  worthy  to  be 
canonized  and  declared  saints,  and  that  the  bishops  of  France, 
and  the  whole  order  ecclesiastical,  have  piously  ruled  and 
goTemed  the  Gallican  church  by  the  prescript  of  those  ecde- 
aiastical  laws,  which  their  kings  had  made. 


RULE  VL 

Thesuprtme  chnl  Power  haih  a  Power  of  Coerdan  afecery 
Person  m  the  whole  Order  eccUnoitieal. 

1.  He  that  says  all  must  be  subject,  need  not  instance  in  par- 
ticulars, and  say  that  Titius  and  Sempronius,  and  the  village- 
curate,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  must  be  subject.    But 
yet  because  of  the  pretences  of  some,  the  fathers  of  the  church 
have  found  it  necessary  to  say,  that  even  ecclesiastics  must 
be  subject ;  and  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  all.  So  St.  Chry- 
Bostom  ',  explicating  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  saith,  ''But  Paul 
gives  us  those  reasons  which  command  us  of  duty  to  obey 
the  powers ;  showing,  that  these  things  are  commanded  to 
all,  not  to  seculars  only,  but  to  priests  and  monks  :  which 
he  shows  in  the  very  beginning,  when  he  saith,  'Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  supereminent  powers  ;*  although  thou 
beest  an  apostle,  or  an  evangelist,  or  a  prophet.    For  this 
obedience  or  subjection  (be  sure)  will  not  destroy  thy  pi- 
ety.'*   That  St  Chrysostom  here  speaks  of  secular  powers, 
is  evident  in  the  whole  homily ;  and  it  appears  also  in  the 
words  here  reported ;  for  he  says,  that  even  an  apostle  must 
be  subject,  who,  because  he  hath  no  superior  ecclesiastical, 
must  be  subject  (if  at  all),  to  the  secular  or  supreme  civil 
power.    And  this  place  is  so  understood  by  St.  Irenseus^, 
St.  Basil*,  St.  Ambrose  upon  this  place,  and  St.  Austin  % 
who   expressly  derides  those   that  expound  the  '' higher 
powers"  of  St.  Paul  by  *  ecclesiastical  honours.' 

2.  But  this  thing  is  evident  by  notoriety  of  fact.    Theo- 
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doret^  tells  of  Eusebius  bishop  of  Samdsata,  that  when  the 
imperial  edict  of  banishing  him  from  his  see,  and  sending 
him  into  Thrace,  was  brought  by  a  messenger  in  the  twi** 
light,  he  charged  him  to  say  nothing,  lest  the  people  should 
tear  the  officer  in  pieces.  But  the  bishop,  according  to  his 
custom,  went  to  evening  prayer ;  and  then  with  one  servant, 
with  a  book  and  a  pillow  went  to  the  water-side,  took  a  boat, 
and  passed  over  to  Zeugma.  The  people,  having  soon  missed 
their  bishop,  followed  him,  found  him  out,  and  would  faia 
have  brought  him  back ;  but  he  refused,  and  told  them  it 
was  the  precept  of  the  Apostle, '  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher 
powers :'  and  upon  that  he  rested,  and  they  returned.  And 
the  same  was  the  submission,  and  the  same  was  the  reason,  of 
St.  Athanasius  *,  as  appears  in  his  Apology  to  Constantius  the 
Arian  emperor ;  and  the  same  subjection  was  professed  by 
Justin  Martyr  to  Antoninus  the  emperor ;  '^  Nos  solum  Deum 
adoramus,  et  vobis  in  rebus  aliis  leeti  inservimus,  imperato* 
res  ac  principes  hominum  profitentes ;''  **  We  only  worship 
God,  in  other  things  we  cheerfully  serve  you,  as  professing 
you  to  be  emperors  and  the  princes  of  mankind." — **  Ego 
quidem  jussioni  subjectus,''  said  St.  Gregory^  to  Mauritius; 
"  I  am  subject  to  command :'' — and  then  it  is  certain,  he  was 
subject  to  punishment,  in  case  he  disobeyed  the  command. 
*'  Ad  hoc  potestas  super  omnes  homines  dominorum  meorum 
pietati  coelitus  data  est.''  He  had  no  more  inmiunity  than 
any  man  else ;  for  from  heaven  a  power  is  given  to  the  prince 
over  all  men. — ^The  effect  of  this  instance  and  these  words  of 
Gregory  is  acknowledged  by  Espenc8BUs%  ''Gregorius  Mag« 
nus  agnoscebat  imperatoribus  concessum  est  dominari  sacer* 
dotibus;"  "  Gregory  the  Great  acknowledged,  that  to  the 
emperors  it  was  granted  to  rule  over  the  priests.'' — And  the 
same  was  affirmed  by  Pope  Honorius-:  '*  Sancta  ecclesia  le- 
gum  seecularium  non  respuit  famulatum,  qu®  cequitatis  et 
justiticB  vestigia  imitantur ;"  ''The  holy  church  refuses  not 
to  obey  secular  laws  that  are  equal  and  just." 

3'  But  I  undertook  to  evidence  the  truth  of  diis  rule  by 
matter  of  fact  and  authentic  precedents.    Constantine're- 

^  Hist.  lib.  4.  oap.  15.  «  Apolog.  2.  «  Bpift.  ad  Maaritlani. 
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ceived  the  libels  which  the  bishops  at  Nice  had  prepared  oae 
against  another.    He  told  them  indeed*  that  it  was  more  fit 
for  them  to  jadge  him,  than  he  theni» — and  therefore  he 
bnmed  the  papers ;  but  this  signified  nothing,  but  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  them,  whose  office  it  was  to  reprove  all  sin- 
ners, to  accuse  one  another  of  crimes  before  their  prince. 
But  that  this  was  nothing  but  a  modest  redargntion  of  them 
appears,  because  he  did  upon  their  condemnation  of  Arias 
banish  him,  and  recalled  him  without  their  absolution  of  him. 
He  banished  Eusebius  *  and  Theognis,  whom  the  council  had 
deposed,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cause  between  Athana- 
sius^  and  the  bishops  his  accusers;  that  it  might  appear 
what  he  had  said  to  Uie  prelates  at  Nice  was  but  a  modest 
reproof  or  a  civil  compliment,  for  it  was '  protestatto  contra 
factum.'    If  he  said  that,  he  said  one  thing  and  did  another. 
His  son  Constantitts  caused  Stephen  bishop  of  Antioch  to  be 
convened  in  the  palace  upon  the  law  'de  vi  pablica,'  and  the 
'  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis.'  His  lay-judges  beard  him,  found 
him  guilty,  and  commanded  the  bishops  to  depose  him  firom 
his  bishoprick  and  expel  him  out  of  the  church.  His  brother 
Constans' heard  Narcissus  of  Ciliciai  Marcus  the  Syrian, 
Theodore  of  Thrace,   and   Maris    of  Chalcedon   against 
Athanasius  and  Paul  bishop  of  Constantinople.    Valenti- 
nian  ^  the  emperor  set  a  fine  upon  the  head  of  Chronopias 
the  bishop,  and  inflicted  divers  punishments  upon  the  bishops 
of  Ursicinus,  Ruffus,  Ursus,  and  Gaudentiusi  for  making 
schisms  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.    Gratian  the 
emperor  deposed  Instantius,  Salvianus  and  Priscillian  from 
their  bishopricks  and  banished  them,  and  afterward  recalled 
them.    Arcadius '  the  emperor  heard  St.  Chrysostom's  cause 
and  banished  him ;  and  Pope  Innocent,  who  found  fault,  he- 
cause  he  gave  wrong  judgment,  yet  blamed  him  not  for 
usurping  of  a  right  to  judge  him.    Theodosius  the  younger 
imprisoned  Bishop  Memnon  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
Indeed,  the  prince  was  misinformed  by  John  of  Antioch ;  but 
when,  by  the  great  Ephesine  council,  he  was  rightly  in- 
structed, he  condemned  John  of  Antioch,  and  afterward  re- 
leased the  two  bishops  at  the  great  and  passionate '°  petition 
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and  importunity  of  the  council  of  Ephesus.  And  when  Ibad, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  had  exoommuhicated  some  priests  of  his 
diocess,  they  appealed  to  the  emperor  ^  and  were  heard.  The- 
odoric,  king  of  Italy«  received  accusations  against  Pope  Sym- 
machus  ^  and  sent  Altinus  a  bishop  to  be  the  visitor  of  that 
see^  and  afterward  remitted  the  matter  to  a  synod.  Justi- 
niusP  the  emperor  gave  judgment  upon  Dorotheus^  bishop  of 
Thessalonica^  for  sedition  and  homicide.  Justinian  baniEJied 
Julian  the  bishop  of  Halicamassus,  Severus  bishop  of  Anti- 
och^  Peter  of  Apamea,  and  Zoaras  a  priest:  but  he  also 
judged  the  cause  of  Pope  Sylverius,  for  certain  treasonable 
letters ;  and  recalled  him  from  banishment,  but  so  that  he 
should  not  be  restored  to  his  see,  unless  he  were  found  inno- 
cent of  the  accusation. 

4.  I  could  reckon  very  many  more  instances  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  these  are  as  good  as  more ;  especially  being  but 
particulars  of  that  power,  and  just  consequence  of  that  au- 
thority, which  I  have  proved,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
confessions  of  the  church,  to  be  inherent  in  the  supreme 
power.  I  sum  up  this  with  the  words  of  Balsamo^i :  "  Quia 
statutum  est  nullum  per  alium  injuria  afficiendum,  ipse  pa- 
triarchaab  imperatore,qui  ecclesisB  habetpotestatis  scientiam, 
judicabitur  forte  ut  sacrilegus,  vel  mali  de  fide  sentiens,  vel 
alicujus  criminis  reus :  hoc  enim  judicialiter  actum  vidimus 
diversis  temporibus ;"  **  Because  it  is  commanded,  that  one 
should  not  injure  another,  the  patriarch  himself  shall  be 
judged  of  the  emperor,  who  hath  cognizance  bver  the  power 
of  the  church,  peradventure  for  sacrilege,  or  for  heresy,  or  for 
the  guilt  of  any  other  crime ;  for  we  have,  divers  times,  seen 
such  judicial  processes."  And  to  the  same  purpose,  the  se- 
venth canon  of  the  first  council  of  Matiscon  subjects  the 
clergy  to  the  secular  judge  in  the  causes  of  theft,  witchcraft, 
and  murder ;  and  the  council  of  Toledo ''  does  the  like  in  the 
matter  of  robbery  or  cozenage.  For  either  clergymen  are 
not  subjects,  or  Uiey  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  prince. 
If  they  be  not  subjects,  how  come  they  free  ?  If  they  be  sub- 
jects, where  is  their  privilege  ?  or  is  the  spiritual  calling  of 
a  nature  so  desperate  and  estranged  from  the  commonwealth. 
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that  it  18  DO  part  of  it?  or  is  it  better  than  the  secular?  The 
questions  are  worthy  inquiring  after ;  but  the  decision  of 
diem  will  take  off  many  prejudices  from  thb  great  measure 
of  conscience,  concerning  the  fountain  of  human  laws  and 
judicatories. 

6.  But,  upon  a  closer  view  of  the  particulars^  it  will  be 
ifound  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  mistake ;  a  fidse  consequence 
drawn  from  a  true  estimate  of  religion :  for  all  men  grant, 
that  religion  is  the  greatest  excellency, — that  our  souls  are 
the  biggest  interest^-^that  all  our  wealth  is  best  employed, 
when  it  is  spent  in  God's  senrice, — ^thatall  things  must  yidd 
to  our  duty  to  God :  these  are  all  yery  true,  as  erery  thing 
else  is,  when  it  is  truly  understood ;  but  what  then  i  therefore 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  mi- 
iiisters  of  policy  ?  Well,  suppose  Ihat ;  for  it  is  true,  that 
every  thing  is  best  in  its  own  place  and  time.  But  what? 
therefore  the  ministers  of  religion  are  superior  to  princes, 
whose  government  and  care,  whose  office  and  employment, 
are  merely  temporal  i  That  will  not  follow; — nor  this,  thoe* 
fore  the  ministers  of  religion  are  in  all  things  better; — nor 
this,  therefore  they  are  in  nothing  inferior; — nor  this,  there- 
fore they  are  not  subject  to  civil  government,  and  civil  pu- 
nishments.   But  these  things  must  be  considered  i^mrt. 

Question  I. 

In  what  sense,  the  service  of  God  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore every  thing  else. 

6.  To  this  I  answer,  (I.)  That,  if  the  service  of  God  be 
taken  in  a  sense  opposed  to  any  other  thing,  which  ia  not  the 
service  of  Ciod,  there  is  no  peradventure,  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  every  thing ;  for  the  question  is  no  more  dian 
this,  whether  we  ought  to  serve  God,  or  not  to  serve  him. 
For  if  that,  which  is  not  God's  service,  comes  in  competition 
with  that  which  is, — ^if  the  first  be  preferred,  God  is  directly 
despised. 

7.  (2.)  If,  by  the  service  of  God,  is  meant  the  Tirtne  of 
religion  expressed  in  external  action,  as  saying  our  prayers* 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  visiting  churohes,  sitting  at  the 
memorials  of  martyrs,  contemplation,  fasting,  silence,  soli- 
tude, and  the  like,  then  it  is  as  certain,  that  the  service  of 
God,  in  this  sense,  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  things,  but 
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9M>t  before  all  tbiogs ;  not  before  many  things  of  our  ordi« 
mtry  life,  not  before  many  things  of  civil  society.  For  to  keep 
«.  holy  day  is  a  part  of  the  service  of  God,  but  not  to  be  pre* 
ferred  before  bodily  labour  in  our  trade,  if  that  labour  be  ne- 
l^ess^y  for  the  feeding  our  family  with  daily  bread.  Con^ 
templation  is  an  excellent  part  of  the  divine  service ;  but 
pbftjritable  actions  are  more  useful.  To  hear  a  good  sermon 
IB.  good ;  but  to  Buatch  even  ui  ox  out  of  a  pit  is  to  be  pre^ 
^rred  before  it.  This  our  blessed  Saviour  taught  us  in  those 
excellent  v?ords, ''  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  For 
not  only  the  precise  virtue  of  religion  is  the  divine  service, 
jthough,  by  propriety,  it  hath  obtained  the  name :  but  the 
.doing  all  our  duties,  the  works  of  our  calling,  all  charitable 
ministries,  all  useful  trades,  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  ex- 
pressed in  actions  and  obedience,  is  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  one  it  cannot  be  said,  it  is  better  than  another ;  for  they 
shall  be  required  in  Uieir  season.    For, 

8.  (3.)  It  is  one  thing  to  inquire,  which  is,  in  itself,  more 
eTCellent#  and  another  thing  to  ask  which  are  to  ch  ose ;  one 
thing  to  say, '  This  is  to  be  preferred  in  estimation,' — and  an- 
other to  say, '  This  is  to  be  preferred  in  practice.'  Ecstasies 
and  raptures  and  conversing  with  blessed  spirits  are  certainly 
actions  and  passions,  respectively  of  greater  eminency  than 
dressing  the  sores- of  poor  boys  in  hospitals ;  and  yet  he  that 
dofes  this,  serves  Christ  and  does  good,  while  he  that  follows 
after  the  others,  may  fall  into  the  delusions  of  the  devil. 
That  which  is  best  in  itself,  is  not  best  for  me :  it  is  best  for 
the  best  state,  but  not  for  the  state  of  men,  who  dwell  in  im- 
perfection. StroDg  meat  is  better  than  lAilk,  but  this  is  best 
/or  babes ;  and  therefore  he  would  but  ill  consult  the  good 
of  his  child,  who,  because  it  is  a  princely  boy,  would  feed 
him  with  beef  and  venison,  wild  boar  and  the  juice  of  great 
£shes^  Certainly  a  jewel  is  better  than  a  piece  of  frieze ;  and 
gold  is  a  more  noble  and  perfect  substance  than  barley :  and 
yet  frieze  and  barley  do,  in  their  season,  more  good  than  gold 
and  jewels,  and  are  therefore  much  more  eligible.  For  every 
thing  is  to  be  accounted  of  in  its  own  place  and  scene  of  emi- 
nency :  the  eye.  loves  one  b^st^  and  the  tongue  and  palate, 
the  throat  and  stomach,  love  the  other.  But  the  understand- 
ing, which  considers  both,  gives  the  value  according  to  the 
degree  of  usefulness,  and  to  the  end  of  its  ministry.    Now 
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though  our  understanding  can  consider  things  in  their  own 
perfections,  and  proportion  honour  and  yalue  to  them ;  yet 
that  which  is  better  than  honour,  love  and  desire,  union  and 
fruition,  are  due  to  those  things  most,  which,  it  may  be>  we 
honour  least.  And  therefore  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
service  of  Qod,  which  are  like  meat  and  clothes,  and  some 
which  are  like  gold  and  jewels ;  we  value  and  admire  these, 
but  we  are  to  choose  the  other:  that  is,  we  prefer  one  in  dis- 
course, and  the  other  in  use ;  we  give  better  words  to  one, 
and  better  usages  to  the  other.  And  therefore  those  parts 
of  the  divine  service,  which  are  most  necessary,  and  do  most 
good  to  mankind,  are  to  be  chosen  before  those,  that  look 
more  splendidly,  and  in  themselves  import  more  perfection. 
The  foundation  of  a  house  is  better  than  the  roof,  though  the 
roof  be  gilded ;  and  that  part  of  the  service  of  Ood,  which 
serves  the  needs  of  mankind  most,  is  to  be  chosen  before 
those,  which  adorn  him  better :  so  that  actions  of  high  and 
precise  religion  may  be  the  excellences  and  perfections  of  a 
human  soul ;  but  the  offices  of  civil  governors,  their  keeping 
men  in  peace  and  justice,  their  affrighting  them  from  vile 
impieties,  may  do  much  more  good  to  mankind,  and  more 
glory  to  God  in  the  whole  event  of  things. 

9*  (4.)  Bu't  then  if  it  be  inquired,  whether  is  better, 
prayers  or  government,  a  pulpit  or  a  court  of  judicature ; — I 
am  to  answer,  that  they  are  both  best,  in  their  time.  The 
pulpit  rules  on  Sundays,  the  court  of  judicature.all  the  week 
after.  The  pulpit  guides  the  court,  and  the  court  gives  laws 
to  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  gives  counsel  to  this,  and  this  gives 
commands  to  that.  But  there  is  this  difference ;  if  the  pul- 
pit says  amiss,  we  are  not  bound  by  it :  but  if  the  court 
judges  ill,  we  may  complain,  but  we  must  submit.  But  then 
to  inquire  which  is  better,  when  they  are  both  the  servants 
of  God,  is  to  make  a  faction  in  the  house  of  unity ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  good  end  served  in  it,  'so  there  can  be  no 
good  ground  of  reason  or  revelation  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
termined. 

10.  (5.)  If  the  question  at  last  be,  whether  is  to  be 
preferred,  the  service  of  God,  that  is,  an  act  of  religion^  or 
un  act  of  civil  life ;  I  answer,  that  ordinarily  religion  is  to  be 
preferred,  when  there  can  be  a  question  reasonably  asked, 
which  is^to  be  chosen.    That  is,  if  it  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
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person^  there  is  no  indifference  in  the  thing :  for  the  religious 
act  does  more  honour  to  God  and  more  good  to  us.  But  it 
is  because  that  where  our  life  and  time  are  empty  of  other 
duties,  then  and  there  are  the  time  and  proper  season  of  reli- 
gion. But  if  it  be  not  indifferent  to  the  man,  but  an  act  of 
life  or  civil  calling  be  in  its  season  and  appointment,  then 
this  is  to  be  preferred  before  that. 

1 1 .  (6.)  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  seasons 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  our  idervices  of  God.  Every 
thing,  in  its  season,  is  to  be  preferred :  and  therefore,  upon 
festivals,  we  are  to  go  to  church  and  to  public  offices ;  upon 
other  days,  to  follow  the  works  of  our  calling :  and  so  pre- 
fer both  in  their  time.  But  sometimes  these  ordinary  seasons 
are  invaded  by  extraordinary  necessities ;  and  then  that  must 
prevail,  which  is  most  necessary  in  its  season,  and  the  other 
must  give  place.  Now  because  this  happens  often  in  the 
needs  of  our  life,  and  not  very  often  in  the  needs  of  religion, 
therefore,  in  cases  of  natural  or  political  necessities,  the  things 
of  the  commonwealth  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  things  of 
the  church ;  that' is,  the  service  of  God  in  charity  before  the 
service  of  Grod  in  the  virtue  of  external  religion :  and  the  rea- 
son is,  because  this  can  stay,  and  the  other  cannot ;  and  this 
can  be  supplied  with  the  internal,  that  is,  the  religion  of  the 
heart, but  that  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  charity  of  the  heart. 

Question  II. 

Which  are  to  be  preferred^  and  which  are  better,  things 
spiritual  or  things  temporal* 

12.  To  this  the  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  monarchy  give  a 
ready  answer  out  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  %  speaking  to  the 
presidents  :  **  Nam  vos  quoque  potestati  meas  meisque  sub- 
selliis  lex  Christi  subjecit.  Imperium  enim  ipsi  quoque  ge- 
riffius,  addo  etiam  preestantius  ac  perfectius ;  nisi  ver6  eequum 
est  spiritum  cami  fasces  submittere,  et  coelestia  terrenis 
cedere ;"  *^  The  law  of  Christ  hath  subjected  you  also,  that 
are  civil  magistrates,  to  my  chair.  For  we  also  have  an  em- 
pire, yea  a  better  and  more  perfect  than  yours  ;  unless  it  be 
reasonable,  that  the  spirit  should  submit  to  the  flesh,  and 
heavenly  things  give  place  to  earthly."  For  temporal  things 
belong  to  the  body,  and  spiritual  things  to  the  soul ;  by  how 

r  Ont.  15.  ad  Sabd.  TUa.  Pefval. 
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much  therefore  the  soul  is  above  the  body,  by  so  much  spi- 
ritual things  are  above  the  temporal.  For  a  temporal  end  19 
and  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  a  spiritual ;  because  temporal 
felicity  is  not  the  last  end  of  man,  but  spiritual  and  eternal: 
this  therefore  being  the  greatest,  ought  to  be  ministered  to 
by  the  cession  of  the  temporaL 

13.  To  this  I  answer,  that  temporal  things  ought  to  yield 
to  spiritual,  if  by  spiritual  things  be  meant  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  souls,  but  not  to  every  thing  that  is 
spiritual.  For  though  it  be  a  spiritual  employment  to  serve 
God  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  life  of  a  man  be  a 
temporal  thing;  yet  a  man  is  not  bound  to  lose  his  life  to  go 
to  public  churches ;  but  for  his  own  soul's  salvation,  for  the 
promotion  of  religion,  and  the  honour  of  God,  he  is.  A  man 
is  very  much  better  than  a  beast;  yet  the  life  of  a  beast  is 
better  than  the  superfluous  hair  of  a  man's  beard.  The 
honour  and  reverent  usage  of  churches  is  a  spiritual  concern 
and  a  matter  of  religion ;  and  yet  when  an  army  is  hard  put 
to  it,  they  may  defend  themselves  by  the  walls  and  strength, 
and  preserve  their  lives  with  a  usage  of  the  church,  which 
was  never  intended  by  the  patron  that  built  it,  or  the  bishop 
that  consecrated  it.  When  temporal  life  and  eternal  are 
compared,  when  the  honour  of  God  or  the  advantage  of  a 
man  are  set  in  opposition,  when  the  salvation  of  a  soul  and 
the  profit  of  trade  are  confronted,  there  is  no  peradventure 
but  the  temporal  must  give  way  to  the  spiritual.  But  when 
a  temporal  necessity  and  a  spiritual  advantage  are  compared, 
the  advantage,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  overbalanced  by 
the  degree  of  the  necessity,  and  the  greatness  of  the  end ; 
and  it  is  better  to  sell  the  chalices  of  the  church,  and  minis* 
ter  to  religion  in  glass  or  wood,  than  to  suffer  a  man  to  starve 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  consequent  of  this  considera* 
tion  is  this,  that  although  spiritual  things  are  better  than 
temporal,  yet  not  every  thing  of  spiritual  nature  or  relation, 
is  to  be  preferred  before  all  temporals. 

14.  (2.)  Another  consideration  is  this,  that  there  is  dif- 
ference also  in  the  degrees  and  measures  of  cession  or  yield* 
ing,  temporal  things  must  yield ;  that  is,  we  must  so  order 
affairs,  that  by  them  we  serve  God ;  our  money  must  go 
forth  in  justice  and  charity, — our  time  must  yield  up  portions 
to  religion,  our  persons  must  decline  no  labour  for  God's 
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service ;  and  if  ever  there  comes  a  contest  between  oUr  duty 
and  our  profit,  or  our  ease,  or  our  advantage,  we  must,  by  the 
loss  of  these,  secure  our  gains  and'our  interest  in  that.  But 
this  preferment  of  one  before  another,  does  not  consist  in 
giving  to  one  secular  advantages  before  the  other,  temporal 
honours,  and  precedences  in  processions,  in  escutcheons  and 
achievements,  but  in  doing  the  duty  of  that  which  is  in- 
cumbent, and  making  the  other  minister  to  that,  which  is 
more  necessary.  He  that  prefers  religion  before  the  world, 
is  not  tied  to  bestow  more  money  upon  his  chapel  than  upon 
his  house.  If  God  had  chosen  him  one  place  of  residence, 
and  a  temple  for  his  house  and  for  the  religion  of  the  nation, 
as  he  did  among  the  Jews,  there  had  been  a  great  decency 
and  duty  of  doing  so  upon  many  accounts ;  for  then  the 
question  had  been  between  religion  and  irreligion,  zeal  and 
contempt,  love  of  God  and  neglect;  and  then  the  determina- 
tion had  been  easy.  But  now  since  the  whole  end  of  inter- 
nal religion  can  be  served,  by  giving  to  places  of  religion  that 
adornment,  which  may  make  the  ministries  decent  and  fitted, 
and  of  advantage :  beyond  this,  when  we  come  to  a  dispute 
between  that  which  is  in  order  to  a  spiritual  end,  and  that 
which  serves  a  temporal, — more  things  are  to  come  into  con- 
sideration, besides  the  dignity  of  the  relation. 

15.  (3.)  For  it  is  yet  further  to  be  observed,  that  when  it 
is  said,  that  all  temporal  things  are  subordinate  to  our  spiri- 
tual ends,  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  all 
that  we  are,  all  that  we  have,  must  be  directed  actually  or 
habitually  to  the  great  end  of  man,  the  glorification  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  our  souls  ;  because  God  hath  ordained 
this  whole  life  in  order  to  that ;  and  therefore,  in  the  gene- 
rality, it  is  true,  that  all  temporal  things  are  to  minister  to 
spiritual.  But  then^is  is  to  be  added,  that  temporal  things 
are  not  ordained  to  minister  to  spiritual  intermedial  things, 
such,  I  mean,  which  are  not,  directly,  and  in  circumstances, 
necessary.  I  must  serve  God  with  my  substance :  therefore 
I  must,  by  my  substance,  contribute  to  the  just  and  appointed 
ttkinisUies  of  religion :  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  if  the  church 
multiply  priests  unnecessarily,  and  God  hath  multiplied  my 
children  naturally,  that  therefore  I  must  let  my  children  want, 
to  feed  the  numerous  company  of  them,  that  can  minister  spi- 
ritual things.    The  whole  is  subordinate  to  the  whole,  that  is. 
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all  oor  tempondities  are  given  us  to  serve  God  with :  but  thea 
they  are  given  us  also  to  serve  oor  own  needs,  that  we  may 
serve  Ood ;  bat  they  are  not  any  other  ways  subordinate,  but 
to  enable  us  to  serve  him,  not  to  serve  the  particolar  spiritnal 
end,  unless  it  be  by  accident,  that  is,  not  unless  we  cannot 
serve  Ood  without  it. 

16.  (4.)  For  temporal  things  and  spiritual  things  have 
both  the  same  supernatural  end,  that  is,  God's  glory  and 
eternal  felicity.  And  sometimes  they  severally  tend  to  this 
end,  and  then  they  are  to  go  their  own  ways,  and  not  to  mi* 
nister  and  be  subordinate  to  each  other.  But  sometimes 
they  are  to  combine  and  to  co-operate,  and  then  temporal 
things  must  serve  spiritual,  and  spiritual  must  serve  the  tem- 
poral. For  example.  The  temporal  or  civil  power  hath  for 
its  end  public  tranquillity,  that  men  may  serve  God  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.  The  ecclesiastical  power  hath  the 
same  end :  'Itp^^vOvni  koI  /SooiXcta  cic  tv  ipwn  r£Xocy  ^^  innf 
K^w  awrnpUof,  said  Isidore  Pelusiot. — I  shall  not  now  conr 
aider  the  whole  effect  of  this  truth ;  but  iiv  order  to  the  present 
say,  that,  since  both  temporal  and  spiritual  things  minister 
to  the  same  end,  that  is,  salvation  of  mankind,  they  are  dis- 
tinct methods  or  instruments  to  that  end,  and,  of  themselves, 
are  not  in  subordination  to  one  another;  but  as  temporal 
things  must  serve  spiritual,  when  there  is  need, — so  must 
spiritual  serve  the  temporal,  when  they  require  it :  the  tem- 
poral power  must  defend  religion,  and  religion  must  minister 
to  the  public  peace.  The  prince  must  give  advantages  to  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  and  the  ministers  of  religion  must  pray 
for  the  prince'a  armies,  his  prosperity,  his  honour, — and,  by 
preachings  and  holy  arts,  must  give  bridles  to  the  subjects, 
keeping  them  in  duty  by  the  means  of  conscience.  The 
prince,  by  laws  and  fear,  makes  men  just  and  temperate, 
chaste  and  peaceable :  the  priest  does  but  the  same  thing  by 
the  word  of  his  proper  ministry.  He  that  does  it  most  effec- 
tually, is  the  most  happy:  but  he,  that  will  go  about  to 
compare  which  does  it  most,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred, 
— shall  then  hope  to  do  it  prosperously,  when  he  can  tell 
which  side  of  the  equinoctial  hath  most  stars,— or  whether 
hath  most  drops  of  water,  the  northern  or  the  southern  sea. 
The  sum  of  this  consideration  is  this ;  that  although  tempo- 
ral thbgs  in  their  latitude  are  to  serve  spiritual  ends,  mean- 
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ing  the  great  end  of  the  perfection 
must  the  intermedial  spiritual  thing 
end ;  but  the  intermedial  temporal  a 
ritual  are  not  subordinate  to  one  anoi 
cident,  and  that  mayi  and  often  doesj 
17.  But  I  must  add  one  thing  mo: 
that  is,  that,  though  all  things  in  th 
to  the  great  end  of  souls,  and  conseq 
to  that  great  end ;  yet  it  is  (that  I  maj 
sion  in  another  case)  ^'  by  reason  of 
things  under  it :"  for  this  subordinatic 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  by  the  wis 
sition  of  God;  who  having  appointed 
'^  be  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God,  a 
tnral  powers  shall  be  heightened  by  , 
into  supernatural,  and  this  world  into 
own  positive  order,  disposed  of  tempoi 
beyond  their  own  intention.     But  other 
have  an  ultimate  end  of  their  own,  ter. 
tural  intention  and  design.    Thus  the 
art  is  not  the  salvation  of  the  souls  ol 
him,  but  the  safe  landing  of  their  pers 
port;  and  he  that  makes  statues,  hath 
image.    Indeed,  the  man  may  have  anot 
tation,  to  maintain  his  family,  to  breed 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
vation  of  his  own  soul,  by  doing  things  he 
but  though  these  may  be  the  ends  of  th> 
not  the  ends  of  his  art ;  and  therefore,  hit 
subordination,  because  it  hath  no  natu 
salvation.    And  this  is  the  case  of  mai 
especially  arts^  offices,  intercourses,  and  g 
fore  supposing  all  that  is  said  in  the  obj* 
ral  felicity  is  not  the  last  end  of  man,  but 
nal,  yet  though  it  be  not  the  end  of  a  man 
of  human  government ;  and  by  not  being 
to  spiritual  ends,  though  spiritual  be  a 
it  follows  not  that  it  ought  to  take  place 
account  of  its  being  better  in  another  ki 
deed  is  subordinate  to  the  soul,  because 
tion  and  operation  and  life  from  the  sou 
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conjunction  and  essential  union  is  its  appointed  instrument; 
bat  temporal  things  and  spiritual  are  not  so  conjoined,  and 
do  not  naturally,  but  by  accident,  minister  to  each  other; 
and  therefore  are  made  subject  to  each  other  alternately, 
when  they  are  called  to  such  accidental  or  supernatural 
ministrations. 

Question  III. 

Whether  are  to  be  preferred,  spiritual  or  temporal  persons? 

18.  How  spiritual  things  are  to  be  preferred  before  tem- 
poral, I  have  already  accounted ;  but  it  is  a  consideration 
distinct  from  that,  whether  spiritual  persons  be  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  temporal.  For  from  things  to  persons  it  will 
not  follow ;  and  he  that  hath  a  better  art,  is  not  always  the 
better  man ;  and  he  that  is  employed  in  the  best  concern- 
ments, hath  not  always  the  advantage  of  profession.  There 
was  a  time  in  Rome,  when  the  physicians  were  but  servants, 
and  had  not  the  liberty  of  Romans ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  bet* 
ter  trade  than  fighting :  and  yet  then  the  soldiers  were  ac- 
counted the  greater  men.  Herod,  the  sophister,  had  a  son 
that  was  a  fool,  and  could  never  learn  the  alphabet ;  but  be 
had  two-and-twenty  slaves  that  were  wise  fellows ;  but  the 
master  was  the  better  man.  But  when  the  question  is  conr 
ceming  the  honour  and  dignity  of  persons,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  *'  honor  est  in  honorante :"  many  men  deserve  ho- 
nour that  have  the  least  of  it,  and  it  is,  as  it  is  put  upon  us 
by  others.  To  be  honoured  is  to  have  something  put  to 
them,  it  is  nothing  of  their  own.  Therefore  in  this  question 
there  are  two  things  to  be  asked :  the  one  is,  what  spiritual 
persons  deserve ; — the  other  is,  what  is  given  them. — ^They 
may  deserve  more  than  they  have,  or  they  may  have  more 
than  they  deserve  ;  but  whether  either  or  neither  happens, 
'*  he  that  honours  himself,  his  honour  is  nothing  :**  but  he 
is  honourable,  whom  God  or  the  king  honours :  and  therefore 
spiritual  persons  ought  to  receive  much,  but  to  challenge 
none ;  and  above  all  things  ought  not  to  enter  into  compari- 
son with  them,  from  whom  all  temporal  honour  is  derived. 
But  when  the  question  is  concerning  the  prelation  of  secular 
or  ecclesiastic  persons,  the  best  answer  is  given  to  it,  when 
they  strive  to  prefer  one  another  "  in  giving  honoui'to  teach 
other.''    But  I  remember,  that  the  legates  at  Trent  were  hor- 
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riUy  put  to  it  to  place  the  orators  < 
and  Spain,  ^ho  would  both  go  first : 
expedient,  and  they  did  both  go  first, 
red  in  several  positions*    So  is  the  s^ 
civil ;  they  are  both  best,  but  the  hon 
and  the  honour  of  the  other  is  spirit 
properly  called  honour,  and  the  other, 
the  king,  reverence  his  priests."    6u 
properly  a  question  of  right,  but  of  d 
man  must  not  call  for  it,  but  the  otb 
it  is  something  a  sad  consideration 
questions  of  the  preference  and  comps 
temporal  persons  do  end  in  covetoust 
which  spiritual  eminency,  let  it  be  eve 
intended  to  minister^    For  the  honoui 
sons^  for  their  spiritual  relation,  is  a  e 
that,  though  it  be  ever  so  great,  cannot  ^ 
temporal;  for  it  is  a  great  honour  in  an( 
soever  temporal  honours  are  given  to 
given,  when  they  are  done  in  love  t 
then  well  taken,  when  the  advantage  p 
of  souls,  and  does  not  sully  the  spiritut 
pride^  or  .temporal  vanity.    Socrates  c( 
shops  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome  were 
dominion.    That  is  none  of  the  prefere 
ritual  man.    He  is  then  honoured,  whei 
reverend  and  venerable  esteem, — when  . 
— when  his  example  is  observed  and  fol 
defended  by  laws  and  princes, — when 
beggary  and  contempt, — when  he  is  en 
with  advantages.-when  he   caa  verif: 
power,— when  he  can  vindicate  religion 
and  lastly,  when  his  person,  which  is  the 
receives  those  advantages,  which,  as  a  i 
which  can  adorn  him  as  such  a  man.    B 
any  other  honour,  so  much  is  his  due 
Christian  princes  or  commonwealths,  an 
will  gain  the  more  by  making  no  furthei 
gave  his  apostles  power  abundantly ;  b\ 
nour  he  gave  them,  was  to  suffer  for  his 
he  promised,  they  should  want  nothing 
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became  nursing  fathers  of  the  chnrch,  and  she  micked 
breast  of  queens  and  princely  women,  then  the  spiritaal  per* 
sons  and  guides  of  souls  had  temporal  honours  heaped  on 
them»  as  the  offerings  were  made  for  the  tabernacle,  more  than 
was  sufficient.  For  it  quickly  rose  into  excess,  and  then  the  per- 
sons of  the  prelates  fell  into  secular  affections,  and  grew  hated 
and  envied  and  opposed.  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  giving  an 
account  of  that  horrible  seditioui  raised  in  Rome  in  the  coo* 
test  between  Damasus  and  Ursin  about  the  papacy,  says,  he 
wonders  not,  that  the  prelates  did  so  earnestly  contend  for 
the  bishoprick  of  Rome ;  "  cum  id  adepU,  futuri  sint  ita 
securi,  ut  ditentur  oblationibus  matronarum,  procedantqoe 
vehicttlis  insidentes,  circumspecte  vestiti,  epulas  curantes 
profusas,  adeo  ut  eorum  convivia  regales  superent  mensas  ;** 
"  because  when  they  have  obtained  it,  they  are  safe  and 
warm,  full  with'  the  oblations  of  the  good  women,  and  are 
carried  in  their  caroches,  and  are  neatly  habited,  and  splat- 
didly  feasted,  and  themselves  keep  tables  beyond  the  pro- 
fuseness  of  kings/' — ^Now  although  bishops  are  men,  and  re- 
ligion itself  is  served  by  men,  who  have  bodies  and  secular 
apprehensions^  and  therefore  does  need  secular  advantages ; 
yet  this  belongs  to  them  as  men,  not  as  spiritual.    It  is  just 
as  if  you  should  call  the  general  of  an  army  '  holy  father,' 
and  beg  his  blessing,  and  set  him  in  the  chiefest  place  of  the 
choir,  and  pray  him  to  preach  upon  the  greatest  festivals  of 
the  year,  and  run  in  multitudes  to  hear  him  spjsak.    These 
are  the  proper  honours  of  spiritual  persons ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  world  is  the  appendage  of  secular  achievements : 
whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their  persons,  in  order  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  religion,  is  very  fit  to  be  given  by  princes  to  the 
bishops,  who  will  certainly  modestly  entertain  it,  and  by  pious 
conduct  transfer  it  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  souk. 
But  this  is  none  of  the  honour,  that  Christ  invested  their 
holy  order  with :  they  have  an  honour  and  a  blessedness, 
which  none  but  themselves  can  take  from  them.    The  rosary 
of  Christian  graces  is  the  tiara  of  their  head,  and  their  office  is 
their  dignity,and  humility  is  their  splendour,  and  zeal  is  their 
conquest,  and  patience  is  their  eminence,  and  they  are  made 
illustrious  by  bringing  peace,  and  promoting  holiness,  and 
comforting  the  afflicted,  and  relieving  the  poor,  and  making 
men  and  women  useful  to  the  public,  and  charitable  in  their 


cioua  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  hononrable."  And  this 
vas  observed  by  the  Pagan,  who,  being  surprised  with  the 
secular  splendour  of  the  KomaQ  bishops,  liked  it  not,  bat  said 
that  there  was  another  way  for  them  to  be  truly  happy : 
<*  Esse'potemnt  beati  revera,  ai,  magDitudine  urbis  despectA, 
quam  vitiis  opponunt,  ad  iroitationem  antistitnm  quonindant 
provincialium  viverent,  quoa  tenuitas  edendi  potandique  par- 
ciBsimi,  vilitas  etiam  indumentorum,  et  sapercilia  hnmnm 
spectantia,  perpetuo  nomimTeriBqueejuscnltoribns  utpnros 
commendant  et  Terecnndos."  They  are  the  words  of  Ammi- 
anna  Marcellinus  whom  I  lately  mentioned  :  "  The  Roman 
bishops  might  indeed  be  truly  happy,  if  they,  despising  the 
splendours  of  the  city,  would  live  as  some  biahopa  in  the  pro- 
vinces, whom  their  temperate  and  spare  diet,  their  plain  habit 
and  their  humble  carnage,  represent  to  Qod  and  all  Qod's 
servants,  as  persons  pnre  and  modest."  But  then  if  this  dis- 
course hare  any  thing  of  reason,  piety,  or  truth,  in  it,  it  must 
needs  be  infinitely  certain,  that  spiritual  persons  are  to  be 
preferred  before  the  temporal  in  spiritual  honours,  but  not 
in  temporal  regards ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  by 
virtue  of  their  order  or  their  office :  what  they  have  to  their 
persoDs  by  the  favour  of  princes  and  nobles,  is  of  another 
consideration,  and  so  this  question  is  changed  into  an  advice, 
and  best  ends  in  a  sermon  or  declamation. 

Question  IV. 

Whether  the  eminence  of  the  spiritual  calling,  and  the  con- 
sequent prelatloD  of  spiritual  persons,  can  exempt  them  from 
secular  coercion,  and  make  them  superior  to  princes. 

19.  In  what  senses  bishops  have  any  superiority  over 
princes,  I  shall  afterward  explain  t  now  the  question  con- 
cerning secular  superiority,  and  immunity  from  the  temporal 
aword  of  princes.  Ndw  to  this,  I  suppose,  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  may  he  able  to  give  an  answer.  For  the  spiritual 
order  gives  no  temporal  power  at  all ;  and  therefore,  if  all 
temporal  power  be  in  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  all  men 
that  can  deserve  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword,  are  subject 
to  it.  For  what  i  Had  Archimedes  reason  to  take  it  ill  of 
'xnii.4. 

VOL.  XIII.  2  L 
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the  Romans  for  not  sending  for  him  and  mfd^iag  hioi  gsneral 
in  the  Syracusan  war,  because  be  waA  a  better  geometrician 
than  any  of  aU  theii  senate  i  LewU  XL  of  France  had  a 
aervant^  who  waa  an  excellent  surgeon,  and  an  excellent  bar- 
ber, and  dressed  his  gout  tenderly,  aod  had  the  ordering  of 
his  feet  and  his  face,  and  did  him  many  good  offices.  Bat 
Ibe  wise  prince  was  too  fond,  when,  for  these  qualities,  ha 
made  him  governor  of  his  counsels.  Every  good  quality, 
and  every  eminence  of  art,  and  every  worthy  employment, 
bath  an  end  and  design  of  ita  own  \  ajad  that  end  and  the 
proportions'  to  it  are  to  be  the  measure  of  the  usage  of 
those  persons,  which  are  appointed  to  minister  to  iu  Now 
ilia  certain  that  spiritual  persons  are  appointed  ministers  of 
the  beat  and  most  perfective  end  of  mankind^  but  to  say  that 
tbia  gives  them  a  title  to  other  ministries,  which  are  ap- 
pcAnted  to>  other  ends^  hath  as.  little,  in  it  of  reason  as  it  hath 
o€  revelatioa.  Bvt  I  shall  not  dispute  this  overagaic^  but 
shall  suppose  it  sufficient  to  add  those  authoritieSi,  which 
must  needs  be  competent  in  thi&  affair,  as  being  of  ecclesi- 
asftio  persons,^  who  had  no  reason,,  not  were  they  willing,  to 
despise  their  own  j^ust  adirs^itagesy  any  m^ce  than  t»  ifiinip 
what  was  unjust. 

3Q.  When  Origen  compkined  of  the  fastuousness  and 
Yaaity  of  some  ecclesiastics  iu  his  timet  they  weea  bad 
enough,  but  had  not  come  to  a  pretence  of  nding  over  kings 
upon  the  stock  of  spihtual  prelation :  but  he  was  troubled, 
that  some  had  quit  their  proper  excellency,  consisting  in  the 
multitude  of  spiritual  gifts,  their  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
cane^ef  aodb«.  their  dangeni ;  their  patsence,  Aeir  humility, 
aaak  tkeir  dying  for-  ChriatL  ^  Et  hne  aoa  <fe«ei  stsnlio  divi- 
nus,''  saitb  he,  '*  ^The  wnmrI  oS  Ood  btackts  tt»  these  things :' 
But  we  eithei:  not  understanding  thcr  divine  will  sot  down  in 
Scriptures,,  or  despising  what  Christ  to  such  purposes  recom- 
mended to  us,  aie  such  ihAt  we  seem  U^  exceed  the  pride 
ev^n  of  the  evil  princes  of  the  world :  and  we  do  iK>t  mdy 
aeek  for  guards  to  go  before  us*  like  king^nbut  ase  ternUe  to 
Ike  poor,  and  of  difficult  aceess^  and  behave  eufaelves  te- 
wards  those^  who  address  th^nselves  to  iMtercede  for  some 
Ihing  or  some  person,  that  we  ace  more  cruel  than  tyrants, 
and  the  secular  lords  of  their  subjects.  And,  in  some  churdies, 
you  may  see  (especially  in  the  churches  of  the  greatest  cities) 
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ih«  chi^f  of  the  Christian^  people  neither  affable  to  othersi 
not  Mfiering  others  to  be  freei  id  tbefr  intercourseB  with 
tlieBi."---The6e  tfaingft  are  out  of  the  t^ay  of  the  ecclesias* 
tics ;  for  these  things  cannot  eonsist  WYth  piety  and  humi* 
lity,-^and  the  proper  employnient*  of  such  person^t  who 
gained  the  world  by  cession^  and  Aot  victory  over  whole 
kingdoms^  by  trampling  upon  devils,  and  being  trampled 
upon  by  men.  Bishops  should  be  like  the  symbols  of  the 
blessed  sacranitfnt,  wbii^h  although  for  the  omaosent  of  reli** 
gioB,  and  foi  our  sakes,  and  because  we  would  fieun  have  op- 
p<»rtiiiiity  to  signify  our  lore  to  Chtisti  we  roinistef  in  silver 
and  gold^  yet  the  symbols  themselves  remain  the  same  plain 
and  pure  bread  and  ^ia^,  Hnd  ahered  oaly  by  prayers,  and 
by  spiritual  consecration^  and  a  relative  boliness.  But  he 
were  n  strailge  superstitious  fool^  who,  because  the  sacra* 
mental  bread  and  wine  are  much  better  than  all  the  tables 
fOkA  Viands  of  princes  amd  idl  the  spoils  of  naturb,  will  think 
it  fit  to  mingle  sugar  and  the  choicest  spices  of  Arabia  with 
the  bread »  and  afnberg(tis  and  powder  of  pearl  and  tke  spirit 
of  gold  with  the  ch&lioe.  These  ix6  no  fit  honours  to  the 
holy  sacfatoent :  the  symbols  of  which  are  spoiled,  whea 
they  are  forced  off  froto  ibe  simplicity  tad  purity  of  their 
instilation  aad  design.  So  it  is  with  spiritual  persons :  their 
officer  is  spirituid,  and  their  relaiioBr  h  holy,  and  their  bonoufs 
are  tymbolicaL  For  their  owtf  sahes,  princes  and  good  peo^ 
pie  tnitts4  cause  decent  and  honourable  ministries  and  accom* 
oH>datiotis  to  be  provided  for  tbesft  i  btft  litill  they  must  re« 
aaio  in  tbeilr  owo  humility  and  tbeekness  and  piety,  aild  not 
pretend  to  dignities  heterogeneal  and  eminences  secular,  be- 
cause their  spiritual  employment  ifA  tery  excellent*  It  was 
St.  Ghregory  Nazianzen's"  wish,  that  there  were  in  the  church 
|n|8i  VjpocSpfa  juafii  tug  irport/tfTi^c  itol  rvpsi/vcx^  irpowo^Ut,  ly* 
jSopct^fr  iJutwiK  iyiv09KAfuda,  '^  neither  precedency  of  epis* 
copal  sees^  nor  any  eminency  of  One  place  above  another, 
Mr  any  tyrannical  or  pompous  provisions  and  solemnities, 
that  i^e  might  b0  distinguished  only  by  our  virtue/' — Now 
if  pielation  by  ofder  and  ecclesiastical  economy  amongst 
the  bishops  Was  of  so  ill  effect,  so  Utde  necessary,  and  so 
gffeatly  inconvenient,  th^A  the  good  bishop  wished  ther^  was 
BO  such  thing  ;*^therB  is  tittle  reason  to  doubt,  but  he  would 

■  Ortt.  pott  Redilam. 
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have  infinitely  condemned  all  pretensions  of  a  power  over 
civil  governments.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  not  at  thai 
time  gone  so  fiur.  The  Archimandrites  of  Constantinople, 
complaining  against  the  Eutychians^  write  to  Pope  Agapetas^ 
that  if  they  be  still  pendhted,  '*  licenter  omnia  accedent,  noo 
<^ontra  ecclesiasticos  solos,  sed  etiam  contra  ipsnm  piissimum 
imperatorero,  nostrum  et  vestrum  honorabile  caput/'  "  they 
will  do  insolences^  not  only  to  the  ecclesiastics,  but  also  to 
our  most  pious  emperor,  who  is  the  honourable  head  both  of 
you  and  us\''  This  power  of  headship  or  supremacy  ovtt 
the  whole  order  ecclesiastical  was  acknowledged  in  the 
church  for  about  a  thousand  years :  for  besides  the  apparent 
practice  and  approbation  of  it,  which  I  brought  in  the  former 
pages,  we  find  that  the  emperor  Henry  II.  did  deprive  Wid- 
gerus  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and  deposed  Gre- 
gory VI.  from  the  papacy  y. 

21.  And  therefore  we  find,  that  those  ancient  prelates, 
that  called  upon  princes  to  pay  reverence  to  them,  and  ai^ 
acknowledgment  of  that  authority  which  Christ  introsted  ia 
their  hands,  accounted  them  wholly  to  be  distinct  things,  and 
not  at  all  invading  each  other's  limits.  For  Christ,  by  making 
them  Christians,  did  not  make  them  less  to  be  princes :  and 
Christian  emperors  could  not  go  less  than  the  heathens; 
they  were  certainly  no  losers  by  their  baptism.  For  it  had 
been  a  strange  argument  for.  Sylvester  to  hav«  used  to  Con- 
stantino, '  Sir,  give  up  yourself  a  disciple  to  the  most  holy 
Jesus,  and  you  shall  have  a  crown  hereafter;  and  here  also 
you  shall  still  reign  over  all  but  me  and  my  clergy ;  to  ua 
indeed  you  must  be  subject,  and  by  us  you  must  be  governed, 
but  the  crown  imperial  shall  be  greater  than  every  thing,  oar 
mitres  only  excepted.' — If  this  had  been  the  state  of  the 
question,  I  wonder  by  what  argument  the  prince  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  become  Christian :  whenit  was  so  obvious^ 
for  him  to  say,  that  Sylvester  had  reason  to  move  him  to* 
preach  Christ,  since  he  got  so  much  temporal  advantage  by 
it,  but  that  he  could  see  little  reason,  why  hiinself  shall  lose 
and  Sylvester  get,  and  become  a  disciple  of-  Christ  to  he- 
made  a  minor  and  a  pupil  to  the  bishop.  And  indeed  it 
would  have  been  a  strange  sermon,  that  preaches  humility 
to  emperors  and  dominion  to  bishops.    But  their  sermons, 
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when  they  were  at  the  highest,  were  of  another  nature.  "  De 
humanis  rebus  judicare  permissum  est,  non  presesse  di vinis :  '^ 
so  Pope  Gelasius'  declares  the  limit  of  the  imperial  and 
pf  iestly  power :  "  Of  all  things  belonging  to  this  world  the 
emperor  is  to  judge;  but  not  to  be  the  president  or  chief 
minister  of  holy  rites/'    Gelasius  spake  it  upon  occasion; 
because  Anastasius  the  emperor  did  unnecessarily  interpose 
in  the  absolution  of  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  This  Pope 
Gelasius  supposed  was  of  another  nature,  and  not  relative  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  therefore  not  of  imperial  cog<» 
nizance.    But  all  the  things  of  this  world  belong  to  him. 
And  if  all  things  of  this  world,  then  all  persons  of  this  world; 
For  '  Circa  actiones  proprie  versatur  imperium,'  say  the- 
lawyers;  "Rule  and  empire  and  all  power  of  judicature,  are 
principally  concerning  actions;"  but  actions  are  done  by 
persons,  who  therefore  are  subject  to  gorernment.    And 
upon  this  account  the  African  bishops  petitioned  the  empe- 
ror, that  he  would  compel  Paul  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
to  be  of  the  Catholic  communion*.     And  the  fathers  of  the 
ninth  council  of  Toledo,  making  provisions  against  those 
ecclesiastics,  who  prevented  the  just  dividend  of  the  public 
oblations,  they  first  order  them  to  be  privately  reproved,  or 
else  to  be  delated  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  judge.   But  if  the 
bishop  cozen  the  corban,  let  him  be  delated  to  the  metropo« 
Ktan :  but  if  the  metropolitan  do  any  such  vile  thing,  "  regis 
haec  auribus  intimare  non  differant;"  "  let  him  without  delay 
be  accused  unto  the  king."  And  Lambert  the  emperor,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  900,  having  some  contest  with  the 
Pope,  propounded  this  first  article  in  a  synod  at  Ravenna^; 
"  If  any  Roman  of  the  clergy  or  the  senate,  of  what  order 
soever,  shall,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  appeal  to 
the  imperial  majesty,  let  no  man  presume  to  contradict  him : 
— until  the  emperor,  by  himself  or  his  missives,  shall  deli- 
berate concerning  their  persons  and  their  causes.'^  Thus  we 
find  Pope  Lea  IV.^  submitting  himself  to  Lothariiis  the  em- 
peror, and  promising  obedience :  and  to  Ludovicus  he  pro- 
fesses, that,  if  he  have  done  amiss,  he  will  amend  it  accord- 
ing to  his  sentence,  or  the  judgment  of  his  deputies.    Upon 
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the  consideration  of  theee  and  many  other  particnlafs,  Oni* 
tian,  though  unwillingly,  coofeseet  ^y  that»  in  cirii  caoise^  a 
clergyman  i«  to  be  conreaed  before  the  civil  jadgt  x  and 
although  a  little  after  he  does  a  little  preTaricate  in  the  matter 
of  criminal  caosee,  yet  it  was  too  late  (  for  he  isaid  it  before  *, 
''  Regam  est  oorporaleni  irrogare  poenam,*'  "  Kings  hare  tha 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishments :"  and  therefore  if 
a  clerk  were  goilty  in  a  criniinal  cause,  the  secular  judge  had 
power  over  him,  said  the  fathers  of  the  first  council  of  Matte* 
con '.  But  it  matters  not  mucb^^^or  a  greater  than  Gratiaa 
said  it  in  his  own  case  before  the  ciril  power,  "  If  I  hare 
done  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die:**  they 
are  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

Question  V. 

Whether  is  to  be  obeyed,  the  prinoe  or  the  bishop,  if 
they  happen  to  command  contrary  things. 

32.  To  thi9  I  apBwer,  that  it  is  already  determined,  that 
the  emperor  ip  to  be  obeyed  against  the  will  of  the  bishop. 
For  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mauritius  and  St.  Gregory ;  for 
the  bishop  was  fain  to  publish  the  prince's  edict*  which  yet 
he  believed  to  be  impious.  It  was  also  most  evident  in 
St.  Athanasius  of  Alp^andria^  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
St.  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  Eusebius  of  Samosata* 
who,  by  injustice,  were  commanded  to  leave  tbeir  diocesses. 

23.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  in  actions,  which  can, 
by  empire  and  command,  be  changed  into  good  or  bad  re- 
spectively:  because  such  actions  are  most  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  human  laws.  For  in  what  God  hath  expressly  com- 
manded or  forbidden,  the  civil  or  ecclt)siastioal  power  Is  only 
concern^  to  the  interest  of  the  divipe  oonmiandment,  to  pro- 
mote or  to  hinder  good  and  evil  respectively.  But  whatsoever 
is  left  undetermined  b]^  God,  that  the  supreme  power  can 
determine :  and,  in  such  things,  if  there  could  be  two 
supreme  powers  the  government  were  monstrous,  and  there 
could  be  no  obedience  ;  for  "  No  n^an  cauaerve  two  mas- 
ters." Now  the  supreme  power  hath  in  this  no  limit,  but  that 
which  limits  both  powers, — the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  Jesus  Chrbt :  and  if  there  be  any  thing  commanded  by 
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tbe  prioee  a^inst  tfaeM^  tb<  bishop  i«  to  decliM  tb^  con 
tnvry,  that  is^  to  pablrah  tbe  trill  of  God^  provided  it  be  in  an 
evidefit  matter  aad  witiMMUt  doubtful  disputatioa.  And  then, 
this  being  prot^ided  for,  die  ca6eca»not  be  supposed,  that  the 
king  and  tbe  bishop,  both  doing  their  duty,  c»i  commnd 
things  contrary.  I  d<»  not  say,  b«t  a  temporal  law  luiay  be 
against  the  ^sanofM  of  tbe  ohurch ;  but  then  we  aire  to  follow 
the  civil  law,  because  the  power  is,  by  the  law  of  natare,  sn^ 
preme  and  imperial.  The  matter  of  the  civil  power  akid  eo* 
clesiastieal  is  so  wholly  diiering,  that  there,  where  eitlief 
hath  to  do,  it  cannot  conlsradict  the  other;  but  if  they  invade 
the  rights  of  one  another,  then  the  question  grows  hard.  But 
the  solation  is  tiiis ; 

24«  If  the  bishop  invades  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  hd 
is  not  at  all  to  be  obeyed  ;  for  he  hath  nothing  to  do  there^ 
But  if  the  civil  power  invades  the  rights  of  the  bishop,  then 
they  are  either  such  rights,  which  are  bis  by  positive  laws 
and  human  concession,  or  such  which,  by  divine  appoint* 
ment,  are  his  due. 

26.  AU  those  which  are  the  bishop's  rights  by  positive  laws 
may,  by  the  same  power,  be  rescinded,  by  which  they  were 
granted  ;  and  therefore  if  a  king  makes  a  law  against  the 
rights  of  the  church,  and  the  bishop  protests  a^nst  that 
law,  the  king  and  not  the  bishop  mast  prevail.  For  **  Nemi- 
nem  sibi  imperare  posse,  et  neminem  sibi  legem  dtcere,  k 
qua  mutata  volantnte  neqneat  recedere,''  say  the  lawyers.  '  A 
man  may  change  his  will  as  long  as  he  lives;  and  tiie  supreme 
wiH  can  never  be  hindered:  for  **  Sammum  ejus  eMe  imperium, 
qui  ordinario  j  uri  derogare  valeat,''  is  a  rule  in  law ; '  He  that 
is  the  supreme,  can  derogate  by  his  power  from  an  ordinary 
right,'  viz.  by  making  a  contrary  law. 

26.  But  if  they  be  the  rights  of  bishops  and  the  minis-' 
tens  of  religion  by  divine  appointment^  then  the  bishop's  comr 
mand  is  to  prevail,  *  cum  conditione  crucis :'  that  is,  so  as 
the  subject  must  submit  to  the  prince's  anger,  and  suffer  for 
what  he  cannot  do,  according  to  that  of  St.  Austin;  "^  Impe-* 
ratores  cum  in  errore  sunt,  pro  errore  contra  veritatem  leges 
dant,  per  quas  justi  et  probantur  et  coronantur,  non  fiiciendo 
quod  illi  jubent,  quia  Deus  prohibet ;"  **  Mistaken  princes 
make  ill  laws ;  but  by  them  good  men  are  ttied  and  Crowned/ 
by  not  doing  what  God  hath  forbidden  them."  This  is  much 
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more  modestly  expressed  than  the  responsory  in  the  Roman 
breviary  ^  speaking  of  the  apostles :  "  Isti  sunt  triumpbatoros 
et  amici  Dei,  qui  contemnentes  jussa  principum  meruerunt 
prsemia  s^ternay"  "  They  have  deserved  eternal  rewards  by 
despising  the  commands  of  princes.'*  The  expression  is 
bard ;  for  though  their  impious  laws  are  no.t  to  be  obeyed, 
yet  indefinitely  it  is  not  safe  to  say,  their  commands  are  to  be 
despised.  And  none  ever  less  despised  the  laws  than  they, 
who,  because  they  could  not  obey  them  against  God,  yet 
obeyed  them  against  themselves ;  by  suffering  death  at  their 
command,  when  they  might  not  suffer  a  sin, 

27.  But  then  this  also  suffers  diminution.  For  if  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  in  such  things  where  their  authority  is  proper 
and  competent  and  divine,  give  any  negative  or  prohibitive 
precepts,  they  may  and  they  must  be  obeyed  entirely;  because 
every  negative  is  indivisible,  and  hath  neither  parts  nor  time: 
and  in  this  they  are  but  proclaimers  of  the  divine  command* 
ment,  which  if  it  be  negative,  it  can  never  be  lawful  to  do 
against  it  But  in  positive  instances  of  commandment,  though 
from  divine  authority  (for  that  is  the  limit  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  authority),  if  the  king  commands  one  thing 
and  the  bishop  another,  they  are  severally  to  be  regarded  ac- 
cording to  the  several  cases.  For  the  rule  is  this, — that  all 
external  actions  are  under  the  command  of  the  civil  power  in 
order  to  the  public  government : — ^and  if  they  were  not,  the 
civil.power  were  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the  acquiring  the 
end,  of  its  institution :  and  then  it  would  follow,  that  either 
^he  civil  authority  were  not  from  God  (expressly  against 
St.  Paul) ;  or  else  all  that  God  made,  were  not  good,  as  being 
defective  from  the  end  of  its  creation  (expressly  against 
Moses,  and  indeed  against  the  honour  of  God).  .  Now  be- 
cause external  actions  are  also  in  order  to  religion  internal. 
It  happens  that  the  spiritual  power  hath  accidentally  power 
over  them.  Here  then  is  the  issue  of  this  inquiry :  When 
an  external  action  is  necessary  to  the  public  service,  and  yet 
in  order  to  religion  at  the  same  time,  the  positive  commands 
of  the  spiritual  superior  must  yield  to  the  positive  com- 
mands of  the  supreme  civil  power.  For  that,  which  hath  a  di- 
rect power,  is  to  be  preferred  before  that,  which  hath  but  an 
indirect  power.    Thus  it  is  a  divine  precept,  that  we  should 
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not  neglect  *  the  ftssembling  of  ourselves  together.'  Upon 
*fht  warranty  of  this,  the  guides  pf  souls  baye  power  to  comi 
jnand  their  flocks  to  meet  at  the  divine  service,;  and  they 
ptre  tied  to  obey..  But  if,  at  the^sapae  time*  the  prince  hath 
given  command,  that  those  persons,  or  some  of  those  whq 
are  commanded  to  be  at  the  divine  offices,  be  present  on 
the  guards,  or  the  defence  of  the  city-rwalls,  they  are  bound 
to  obey  the  prince^and  not  the  priest,  at. that  time.  For  be- 
sides the  former  reason,  when  external  actions  are  appointed 
by  competent  authority,  they  are  clothed  with  ciroumstances^ 
yfith  which  actions  commanded  by  Qod,  and  in  which 
ecclesiastics  have  competent  authority,  are  not  invested: 
and,  amongst  those  circumstances,  time  and  place  are- the 
principaL  And  therefore  it  follows,  that,  in  external  actions, 
the  command  of  the  prince  is  always  to  be  preferred  before 
the  command  of  the  church;  because  this  may  stay,  and  that 
cannot ;  this  is  not  by  God  determined  to  time  and  plaoej^ 
)>ut  that  is  by  the  prince ;  and  therefore  by  doing  that  now, 
and  letting  this  alone  till  another  time,  both  ends  can  be 
served  ;  and  it  were  a  strange  peevishness  of  government 
(besides  the  unreasonableness  of  it)  to  cross  the  prince  to 
show  our  power,  when  both  may  stand,  and  both  may  b^ 
pbeyed  ;  if  they  did  not  crowd  at  the  same  narrow  door  to^ 
getber,  there. is  time  enough  for  them  to  go  out  one  after 
ftnother ;  and  by  a  little  more  time,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  more  room.  I  have  heard,  that  when  King  James  VI, 
of  Scotland  was  wooing  the  Danish  lady,  he  commanded 
the  provost  of  Edinburgh  and  the.  townsmen  upon  a  certain 
day  .to  fea9t  the  Denmark  ambassadors,  and  to  show  all  the 
bravery  of  their  town  and  all  the  splendour  they  could :  of 
which  when  the  presbytery  had  notice,  thqy,  to  cross  the 
king,  proclaimed  a  fast  to  be  kept  in  the  town  upon  that  very 
day.  But  the  townsmen,  according  to  their  duty,  obeyed  the 
king :  and  the  presbytery  might  have  considered,  that  it  was 
no  zeal  for  God,  that  the  fast  was  indicted  upon  that  day  ; 
but  God  might  ,h^ve  been  as  well  served  by  the  Tuesday 
fast  as  by  the  Monday.  Thus  if  the  ecclesiastic  power  hath 
admitted  a  person  to  ecclesiastical  ministries  or  religions,  if 
the  supreme  civil  power  requires  his  service,  or  if  he  be  need- 
ed for  the  public  good,  he  may  command  him  from  thenqe* 
unless  there  be  something  collaterally  to  hinder;  as  if  the 
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prince  have  iwom  the  contrary,  or  that  the  person  reqatred 
bare  abjared  it  by  the  prince's  laaTe:  but  snppoaing  him 
only  boand  by  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  supreme  civil 
power  is  to  prevail  over  it,  as  being  the  lord  of  persons  and 
actions  external.  An  instance  of  this  was  given  by  Mauri- 
tius the  emperor,  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  turn  monks  witb*^ 
out  his  leave,  though  the  law  was  made  acre  agaiastthe 
mind  of  St.  Qregory,  who  was  the  bishop  of  Rome.  And  thus 
Casimire'  king  of  Poland  was  taken  from  his  gown,  and  na- 
vested  with  a  royal  mantle ;  and  divers  monks  have  bees 
recalled  into  the  employments  of  armies,  or  public  couneelSto 
or  public  govemaents* 

28.  But  this  also  is  to  be  understood  with  this  provision. 
The  supreme  civil  power  hath  dominion  over  external  ac» 
tions,  so  as  to  govern  them  for  time  and  place  and  oAer 
circumstances.    He  can  forbid  sermons  at  such  a  tiaiie ;  he 
can  forbid  fasts  or  public  solemnities  and  meetings  when  he 
please,  when  it  is  for  the  interests  of  government:  and 
concerning  any  accident  or  circumstance  and  manner,  ha 
can  give  laws,  and  he  must  be  obeyed.    But  he  cannot  giva 
laws  prohibiting  the  thing  itself,  out  of  hatred  or  in  pcr»a» 
cution  of  the  religion :  for  then  the  ecclesiastic  power  is  to 
command  not  only  the  thing,  but  the  circumstances  too« 
For  the  thing  itself,  it  is  plain :  because  it  is  a  divine  oooi* 
mandment,  and  to  this  the  spiritual  power  must  ministsr, 
and  no  civil  power  can  hinder  us  from  obeying  God :  and 
therefore  the  apostles  made  no  scruple  of  preaching  Cluisl 
publicly,  Uioughdiey  were  forbidden  it  under  great  penalties. 
But  then  for  the  circumstances,  they  also,  in  this  case,  fall 
under  the  ecclesiastical  power.    1(  the  prince  would  permit 
the  thing,  he  might  dispose  of  the  accidents ;  for  then  he  is 
not  against  God,  and  uses  his  right  about  external  actions. 
But  if  he  forbids  the  thing,  they  that  are  to  take  care,  thai 
God  be  obeyed,  must  then  invest  the  actions  with  circum* 
stances ;  for  they  cannot  be  at  all,  unless  they  be  in  time  and 
place ;  and  therefore,  by  a  consequent  of  their  power  over 
the  thing,  they  can  dispose  the  other,  because  the  circuoH 
stances  are  not  forbidden  by  the  prince ;  but  the  thing,  whidi 
being  commanded  by  God,  and  not  being  to  be  done  at  all 
but  in  circumstances,  they  that  must  take  care  of  the  prin- 
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cipal,  most,  in  thtt  cftBe,  take  cafe  alao  ^f  the  accessory. 
Thus  we  4nd  tlie  bishops^  in  tbe  pritntttve  churchy  indicting 
of  fasis^  proclaiming  asseraUieSy  calling  eynods,  gathering 
aynaxes :  for  they  knew  they  were  oUiged  to  see,  that  all 
that  should  be  done»  which  was  necessary  for  the  eal¥ation 
of  seals  and  instruction  of  lifes  by  preaching,  and  for  the 
stabiliment  of  the  church  by  assemblies  and  eonmunioas. 
Now  the  doing  of  these  things  was  neoessaryi  and  for  thei 
doing  of  these  they  were  ready  to  die;  for  that  passite  obe^ 
dience  was  all,  which  they  did  owe  to  those  laws,  which  Ibrw 
bade  them  under  pain  of  death :  for  it  was  necessary  thostf 
things  should  be  done,  it  was  not  necessary  they  should  lm» 
But  when  the  supreme  civil  power  is  Ofaristian,  and  does  not 
forbid  the  thing,  there  is  no  danger  that  Ood  shall  not  be 
obeyed  by  the  prince's  changing  and  disposing  the  cireum^ 
stances  of  the  thing ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason, 
why  the  prince  should  be  disobeyed,  commanding  nothing 
against  God,  and  goyeming  in  that  where  his  authority  is 
competent.    Thus  if  the  supreme  civil  power  should  com- 
mand, that  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  should  not  ordaiis 
any  persons,  that  had  been  soldiers  or  of  mean  trades,  to  be 
priests,  nor  consecrate  any  knight  to  be  a  bishop ;  though 
the  bishops  should  desire  it  very  passionately,  they  have  no 
power  to  command  or  do  what  the  civil  power  hath  forbidden^ 
But  if  the  supreme  should  say  there  should  be  no  bishops 
at  all,  and  no  ordination  of  ministers  of  religion  according 
to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  supreme  civil  power  or  the  ecclesiastical  is  to  be  obeyed, 
but  whether  man  or  Ood :  and,  in  that  case,  if  the  bishops 
do  not  ordain,  if  they  do  not  take  care  to  continue  a  succes- 
sion in  the  church  of  God,  they  are  to  answer  for  one  of  the 
greatest  neglects  of  duty,  of  which  mankind  is  capable; 
always  supposed,  that  the  order  of  bishops  is  necessary  to 
the  church,  and  that  ordination  of  priests  by  bishops  is  of 
apostolical  institution,  and  that  there  is  no  univocal  gene- 
ration of  church-ministers  but  by  the  same  hands,  which  be- 
gan the  SiaSoxt?   'succession,'  and  hath  continued  it  for 
almost  seventeen  ages  in  the  church.     Of  which  I  am  not 
now  to  interpose  my  sentence,  but  to  answer  the  case  of 
conscience  relying  upon  the  supposition.    This  only  I  ant 
to  add,  that  supposing  this  to  be  necessary,  yet  it  is  be  done 
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'cum  conditione  cracis/  with  sabmisaion  to  the  anger  of  the 
laws,  if  th^y  hare  put  on  unjust  armour ;  and  to  be  done  witlir 
peaceableness,  and  all  the  arts  of  humility  and  gentleness^ 
petition  and  wise  remonstrances. 

But*  there,  is  yet  one  reserve  of  caution  to  be  used  in  this 
case*    If  the  civil  power,  and  the  spiritual  differ  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  spiritual  must  yield  so  long,  and  forbear  to  da 
what  is  forbidden  by  their  lawful  supreme,  until  it  be  cer^ 
tain  that  to  forbear  longer  is  to  neglect  their  duty,  and  to 
displease  God.    If  the  duty  or  if  the  succession  can  be  any 
way  supplied,  so  that  the  interest  of  religion  be  not  destroyed, 
then  cession  or  forbearance  is  their  duty.    And  therefore  if 
the  king  of  Portugal  should  forbid  consecrations  of  bishops 
in  his  kingdom  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever,  the  bishops  were 
bound  to  obey,  if  they  could  be  supplied  from  other  churches, 
or  if  it  were  not  necessary,  that  God  should  have  a  church 
in  Portugal,  or  if  without  bishops  there  could  be  a  church* 
But  if  they  be  sure,  that  the  bishops  are  the  head  of  ecclesi- 
astical union,  and  therefore  the  conservators  of  being;  and 
if  the  remaining  prelates  are  convinced,  that  God  hath  re- 
quired it  of  them  to  continue  a  church  in  Portugal  (as  it  i» 
certain  that  by  many  regards  they  are  determined  there  to 
serve  God's  church,  and  to  provide  for  souls  and  for  thereli* 
gion  of  their  charges) ;  and  if  they  could  be  no  otherwise  sup- 
plied with  ecclesiastical  persons  of  the  order  and  ordination 
apostolical,  as  if  other  churches  would  not  ordain  bishops  ot 
priests  for  them  but  upon  sinful  conditions,  and  violation  of 
their  consciences:  then  the  spiritual  power  is  to  do  their 
duty,  and  the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  do.  their  pleasure ; 
apd  the  worst  that  can  come,  is  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
which  whosoever  gets,  will  be  no  loser.    And  therefore  I 
Qannot,  without  indignation,  consider  it»  that  the  pope  of 
Rome,  who  pretends  to  be  a  great  father  of  Christians,  should 
not  only  neglect  but  refuse  to  make  ordinations  and  conse* 
orations  in  that  qhurch ;  which  if  their  prince  should  do,  the 
bishops  ought  to  supply  it  by  their  care ;  and  therefore  wheik 
the  prince  desires  it,  as  it  is  infinite  dishonour  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  neglect  or  refuse,  in  compliance  with  the  tern* 
poral  interest  of  the  king  of  Spain,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
bishops  of  Portugal  to  obey  their  prince.  But  I  have  nothing 
to  do  to  meddle  with  any  man's  interest,  much  less  that  of 
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princes :  only  the  scene  of  this  case  of  conscienee  happens 
now  to  lie  in  Portugal,  and  the  consideration  of  it  was  use-* 
ful  in  the  determination  of^his  present  question^ 

29.  Bat  this  question  hath  an  appendant  branch  which 
is  also  fit  to  be  considered*  What  if  the  civil  laws  and  the 
ecclesiastical  be- contrary?  as  ithiq)pens  in  divers  partictt-« 
lara;  as  if  the  prince  be  a  heretic,  an  Arian  or  Macedonian/ 
and  happens  to  forbid  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
giving  divine  honours  to  the '  Son  of  God,  and  the  church 
hath  always  done  it,  and  always  commanded  it*  What  is  to» 
be  done  in  this  case  i  This  instance  makes  the  answer  easy  ^ 
for,  in  matters,  of  faith,  it  is  certain  the  authority  and  law» 
of  God  have  made  the  determination  ;  and  therefore,  in  these 
and  the  like,  the  church  is  bound  to  do  and  believe  and  to 
profess  according  to  the  commandment  of  God.  But  how,- 
if  the  prince  does  not  forbid  the  internal  duty  (for  in  that  his^ 
authority  is  incompetent)  but  commands  only  that  there 
should  be  no  prayers  to  the  Holy  Ghost  put  into  the  pub*, 
lie  liturgies  of  the  church?  .To  this  the  answer  is  certaiir^ 
That  though,  in  all  externals,  the  supreme  civil  power,  is  to 
be  obeyed,  yet  the  spiritual  power,  in  Buch  eases,  is  tied  to 
aonfess  the  faith,  which  the  prince  would  discountenance, 
and.to.takecare^that  their  charges  should  plentifully  supply; 
in  all  their  private  devotions,  what  is  not  permitted  tatbem 
in  public.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  .not  that  they  are  tied 
to  do  any  thing  in  opposition  or  scandal  to  the  prince ;  but 
that  they  are  in  duty  and  charity  to  provide,  lest  the  public 
discouragement  and  alteration  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
duty,  do  not  lessen  the  duty  internal  and  essential :  and  there 
lore  they  are  to  put  so  much  more  to  the  private,  that  they 
may  prevent  the  diminution  which  is  likely  to  come  upon 
the  private  duty,  from  the.public  prohibition. 
1  30.  But  there  aresome  civil  laws,  which  are -opposed- to 
ecclesiastical,  not  by  contrariety  of  sanction  and  command, 
'iiinc  inde,'-  but  by  contrariety  of  declaration  or  permission 
respectively.  Thus  if  the  ecdesiastical  laws  have  forbidden 
marriage  in  a  certain  degree,  and  the  civil  power  hath  per-^ 
nitted  it,  then  the. subject  may  more  safely  obey  the  power 
ecclesiastical ;  because,  by  so  doing,  he  avoids  the  oflfending 
of  religious  persons,  and  yet  disobeys  no  command  of- the 
prince ;  for  no  civil  power  usually  commands  a  man  to  marry 
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ill  ft  ctrtaiit  ttegtee  :*  atod  tiiercfote  when  he  ifl  at  Kberty  firaw 
tbe  civit  law,  wbrcliv  m  this  case;  givet  hJin  no.  eornmamA^ 
and  he  is  not  at  liberty  from  the  ecdesiasiicfll  law,  which 
batb  made  a  prohibition,  he  nvast  obey  the  clmreb ;  wbieh  if 
U  bad  no  power  o^er  hitt,  cdukl  have  ibade  no  law,  voA  if  it 
have  a  power,  it  mmt  be  obeyed ;  for,  in  tbe  j^sent  case. 
Inhere  ie  nothing  to  binder  it.  Sd  it  ia  in  each  thhigs,  winc^ 
are  .permitted  '  for  the  bardnem  of  men's  hearts'  or  the  pnln 
lie  necessity.  The  permission  of  the  prince  is  no  absofaiitioii 
firom  the  authority  of  the  church.  Sappoaing  nsarf  to  be 
anlawful,  as  it  is  certain  many  kinds  and  instances  of  H  Bate 
highly  eriminalv  yet  the  cml  laws  pennit  it,  and  the  duirch 
forbids  it«  In  this  case  tbe  cancfns areto  be  preferred^  Foe 
tliongh  it  be  pertuitted,  yet„  fay  the  laws,  mo  attn  ia  ceoipened 
to  be  a  usurer ;  and  therefore  he  nmat  pay  that  raverenee  and 
obedience,  which  are  otherwise  due  to  them,  that  have  the  rale 
orer  them  in  tbe  cMidnct  of  their  6onla« 

31 .  Ther  cade  is  aKko  in  those  lawd^  where  the  civil  powet 
otily  gives  impunity,  but  no  warranty.  As:  in  sach  edses, 
when  laws  indulge  to  a  man's  weakneca  Ind  grief;  as  iriien 
it.  permits  htm  to  loiM  sny  man,  that  cseeps  ixvat  bia  win*^ 
dows,  or  demanda  bia  pnme  of  him  on  the  highway,  or  to 
kill  his  adulterous  trife,.  if  he  surprises  her  ia  the  sin :  if  the 
civil  power  pnomisea  immunity,  and  does  not  intend  to  chmgts 
tfhe  action  from  unhiwfal  to  lawfol,  aa  in  some  cases  it  does^ 
as  some  it  cannot ;  then,  if  there  be  any  laws  of  the  churefa 
to  tJbe  contrary,  they  pass  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience, 
notwithstanding  tbo  dvii  impunity*  And  there  ia  great  rea« 
soa  for  this.  For  sidee  tbe  aiSura  of  tbe  world  have  in  tbem 
varieties  and  pefpieacitiea  besides,  it  happens^  that,  m  some 
cases,  men  know  not  how  to  govern  by  the  strictsat  mea^ 
sures  of  religion,  because  alt  men  will  not  do  their  d«ty  apoit 
thsii  account ;  and  therefore  taws  are  not  made  '  ut  inPIato- 
liis  n^nbKca,'  but  as  ^  f»fmceRomuli,'  withexaetaad  purest 
measures,  bat  in  ck>in!p)ianoe'aad  by  necessity,  not  alw^a  ad 
well  as  tbey  should,  but  as  well  as  (hey  may :  and  tbarefont 
the  civil  power  is  forced  sometimes  to  connive  at  what  it 
dees  not  approve.  But  yet  these  persona  ao^  to  be  governed 
by  cOBScienoe  ^  and  therefore  it  ia  necessary,  that  that  part 
c^  the  pai>Iie  government,  which  is  to  condact  our  con^ 
adeaeea  more  immediately,  should  give  a  bridle  to  that  li* 
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betiyt  whicb,  by  being  in  some  regards  necessary^  would, 
:if  totally  permitted,  become  intolerable.  And  therefore  the 
spiritual  power  puts  a  little  myrrh  into  their  wine,  and  sup* 
plies  that  defect,  which,  in  the  intrigues  of  human  afiairsi  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  by  making  unnatural  necessities. 

32*  But  then  if  it  be  inqiured,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
die  spiritual  power  by  spiritual  censures  to  punish  those 
actions,  which  the  civil  power  permits;    I  answer,  that 
the  church  makes  laws,  either  by  a  declarative  and  direct 
power,  or  by  a  reductive  and  indirect  power :  that  is,  she 
makes  laws  in  matters   expressly  commanded  by  God  or 
forbidden,  or  else  in  such  things  which  have  proportion, 
similAtttdeB,  and  analogies,  to   the  divine  laws.     In   the 
firstt  she  is  the  declarer  of  God's  will,  and  hath  a  direct 
power.    In  the  second  she  hath  a  judgment  of  discristion, 
aad  is  the  best  judge  of  '  fit'  and  '  decent.'  If  the  church 
deekures  an  act  to  be  against  God's  commandment,  or  bound 
ppoA  us  by  essential  duty,  in  that  case,  unless  there  be 
error  evident  and  notorioue,  she  is  entirely  to  be  obeyed : 
and  therefore  the  refractory  and  the  dieobedient  she  may 
easily  coerce  and  punish  by  her  censures,  according  as 
she  sees  it  agreeable  and  conducing  to  God's  glory  and 
the  good  of  souk*  although   the  civil  power  permits  the 
fact  for  necessity  or  great  adtantages.    And  the  reason 
ifk^  because  as  the  civil  power  serves  the  ends  of  the  repub- 
lic by  impunity  and  permission,  so  there  is  another  end  to 
be  served,  which  is  more  considerable,  that  is,  the  service 
of  God  and  the  interest  of  souls,  to  which  she  is  to  minister 
by  laws  and  pHnishmettt8,'by  exhortaiions  and  the  argument 
of  rewards:  and  as  every  power  of  Ood't  appointment  ia  suf« 
ficient  for  its  own  end,  so  it  must  doits  own  portion  of  duty, 
for  which  so  competent  provisions  are  made.    And  therefore 
the  spiritual  power  may,  in  this  case,  punish  what  the  civil 
power  punishes  not.    With  this  only  caution^  if  the  civil 
power  does  not  focbid  the  church  to  use  her  censures  in  such 
a  particular  case :  for  if  it  does,  it  is  to  be  presumed^  that 
such  ecclesiastical  coercion  woold  hinder  the  civil  power 
from  acquiring  the  end  of  its  lam,  which  the  ecclesiastical 
never  ought  to  do :  because  although  her  censures  are  very 
useful  to  the  ends  of  the  spiritual  power,  yet  they  are  notab- 
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solately  necessary ;  God  having  by  so  many  other  ways  pro* 
Tided  for  souls,  that  the  church  is  sufficiently  instmcted  with 
means  of  sb?ing  souls,  though  she  never  draw  her  sword. 
But[the  civil  power  hath  not  somany  advantages. 

33.  But  if  the  laws  of  the  church  are  made  only  by  her 
reductive  and  indirect  power,  that  is,  if  they  be  such,  that 
her  authority  is  not  founded  upon  the  express  law  of  God, 
but  upon  the  judgment  of  discretion,  and  therefore  her  laws 
are  concerning  decencies  and  usefulnesses  and  pious  advan- 
tages,— in  this  case,  the  church  is  not  easily  to  proceed  to 
censures,  unless  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  no  disservice  nor 
displeasure  done  to  the  civil  power.  For  it  will  look  too  like 
peevishness  to  cross  the  civil  laws,  where  it  is  apparent,  there 
is  no  necessity,  and  no  warranty  from  a  divine  command- 
ment.   The  church  would  not  have  her  laws  opposed  or 
discountenanced  upon  little  regards ;  and  therefore,  neither 
must  she,  without  great  necessity,  do  that,  which  will  cause 
some  diminution  to  the  civil  laws,  at  least  by  interpretation. 

34.  And  after  all  this,  if  it  happens,  that  the  civil  power 
and  the  ecclesiastical  comihand  things  contrary,  there  is  fault 
somewhere,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  inquire 
on  which  side  God  is ;  for  if  he  be  not  on  the  church's  side 
by  a  direct  law  in  the  matter,  he  is  not  on  the  churches  side 
for  her  relation,  but  on  the  king's  side  for  his  authority. 

From  the  matter  of  the  former  question  arises  another 
like  it. 

Question  VI. 

Whether  in  the  civil  affairs  and  causes  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  persons,  the  presumption  ought  to  lie  for  the 
king,  or  for  the  church. 

35.  This  question  must  suppose  the  case  to  be  dubious, 
and  the  matter  equal'on  both  sides  as  to  the  subject-matter; 
for  else  there  needs  to  be  no  question,  but  judgment  must  be 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  cause  :  and  it  must  suppose 
also,  that  neither  of  them  will  yield,  but  use  their  own  right; 
for  if  either  did,  themselves  would  make  an  end  of  the  ques-' 
tion :  but  when  both  are  in  pretence,  and  the  pretence  is 
equal  in  the  matter  and  the  ailment,  and  that  the  cause  is 
to  be  determined  by  favour  and  privilege,  whether  is  to  be 
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preferred  ?  I  do  not  ask  which  is  to  be  preferred  in  law ;  fi>r 
in  that  question,  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  peo]de  are  the 
rule  of  determination : '  but  whether  there  be  in  conscience 
any  advantage  of  presumption  due  to  either. 

36.  To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  most  pious  ages  of  the 
church,  the  presumption  was  ever  esteemed  to  lie  for  the 
church,  when  the  princes  were  Christians:  and  when  the 
question  is  of  piety,  not  of  authority^ — of  charity*  not  of  en^ 
pire, — it  is  therefore  fit  to  be  given  to  the  church.  1.  Because 
if  the  civil  power  takes  it  to  itself,  it  is  a  judge  and  a  party 
too.  2.  Because  whatever  external  rights  the  church  hath» 
49he  hath  them  by  the  donation,  or  at  least  enjoys  them  by 
the  concession,  of  the  supreme  civil  power,  who*  in  this  case, 
by  cession  do  confirm  at  least,  and  at  most  but  enlarge^  their 
donative.  3.  Because  the  spiritual  power  is  under  the  king's 
protection,  and  hath  equal  case  with  that  of  widows  and 
orphans.  It  is  a  pious  cause  of  the  ^poor  and  the  unarmed. 
4.  The  king  is  better  able  to  bear  the  loss,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
case  of  equity.  6.  The  church  is  a  relative  of  God  and  the 
minister  of  religion,  and  therefore  the  advantage  being  given 
to  the  churchi  the  honour  is  done  to  Ood ;  and  then,  on  the 
king's  side,  it  would  be  an  act  of  religion  and  devotion. 
6.  If  the  civil  power,  being  judge,  prefers  the  ecclesiastics  in 
the  presumption,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  wrong  done,  and 
none  hath  cause  to  complain  :  but  if  it  be  against  the  ecclesi- 
astics, the  case  is  not  so  evident,  and  justice  is  not  so  secured, 
and  charity  not  at  all  done. 

37.  And  if  it  be  thought,  that  this  determination  is  fit  to 
be  given  by  a  churchman,  though  it  be  no  objection  while 
it  is  true  and  reasonable,  yet  I  endeavoured  to  speak  exactly 
to  truth,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  civil  power,  though  the 
question  is  decided  for  the  ecclesiastics.  For  in  such  cases, 
as  the  ecclesiastics  will  have  advantage,  if  they  in  dubious 
cases  never  will  contend,  so  the  civil  power  will  ever  have 
the  better  of  it,  if  in  these  cases  they  resolve  never  to  prevail. 

38.  Although  these  inquiries  have  carried  me  a  little  fur- 
thier  than  the  first  intention  of  the  rule,  yet  they  were  greatly 
relative  to  it.  But  I  shall  recall  my  reader  to  the  sense  and 
duty  of  it  by  the  words  of  St  Gregory  \  who  says,  that 
y  Christus  imperatori  et  omnia  tribuit,  et  dominari  eum-non 

^  Bpist  64.  ad  Theoteatt^Mcdicam. 
VOL.  XIII.  2  M 
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Bolum  militibas,  sed  etiam  sacerdoiibtit  eonoeBsit  r^  **  Ckriflt 
hath  both  giyen  all  things  to  the  emperor^  and  a  pow»  of 
dominion  not  only  oyer  the  soldiers,  but  eren  over  the  priests 
themselves." — And  that  great  wise  Disposer  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth, — who  makes  twins  in  the  continent  of  their 
mother's  womb,  to  lie  at  ease  and  peace,  and  the  eccmtric 
motions  of  the  orbs,  and  the  regular  and  irregular  progres- 
sions of  the  stars,  not  to  cross  or  hinder  one  another,  and  in 
all  the  variety  of  human  actions,  cases,  and  contingencies, 
hath  so  wisely  disposed  his  laws,  that  no  contradiction  of 
chance  can  infer  a  contradiction  of  duty,  and  it  can  never  be 
necessary  to  sin,  but  on  one  hand  or  other  it  may£or  ever  be 
avoided ; — cannot  be  supposed  to  have  appointed  two  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  his  servants  to  fi^t  against,  or  to  resist* 
each  other :  but  as  good  is  never  contrary  to  good,  nor  trvA 
to  truth,  so  neither  can  those  powers,  which  are  ordained  for 
good.  And  therefore,* where  the  powers  are  distinct,  Aey 
are  employed  upon  several  matters ;  and  where  they  con- 
verse about  the  same  matter,  as  in  external  actions  and  p«^ 
sons  they  do,  there  one  is  subject  to  the  other,  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  against  it. 


RULE  VII. 


Tfie  supreme  civil  Power  hath  Jurisdiction  in  Causes,  noi  onh/ 
ecclesiastical,  but  internal  and  spiritual. 

1.  BASIAEY^S  riifv nphc  rot^c  0€oi>c  k^oc»  said  Aristotle', 
"  Of  things  belonging  to  God,  the  king  is  the  governor."* 
Therefore  besides  that  the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  govern 
all  persons,  and  all  actions  and  ministries  which  are  directly 
external,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  actions  internal,  as  they 
can  be  made  public,  have  also  influence  upon  the  persons 
and  lives,  the  fortunes  and  communities,  of  men ;  and  there- 
fore either  are  so  far  forth  to  be  governed  by  them,  who  are 
governors  of  men  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  their  societies 
and  persons,  that  they  may  do  good  to  them,  or  at  least  do 
no  hurt. 

2.  Therefore,  as  the  supreme  princes  and  magistretes, 

>  Polit.  lib.  3. 
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have,  in  several  ages  of  the  churoh,  indulged  to  ecclesiastics 
a  power  of  civil  government,  privileges  and  defensatives  '  in 
ordine  ad  spiritualia/  that  is,  to  enable  them,  with  the  help 
of  the  civil  power,  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  spiritual  men,  which  by  evil  men  is  apt  to  be  despised, 
as  all  the  tbreatenings  of  the  gospel  and  the  terrors  of  death, 
and  the  horrible  afirightments  of  the  day  of  judgment,  are  : 
so  God  hath  given  to  the  supreme  civil  power  authority  over 
all  public  religion  '  in  ordine  ad  bonum  temporale/  Princes 
and  states  did  the  other,  but  God  did  this.  That  was  well, 
very  well:  but  this  is  necessary,  and  that  was  not.  The 
reason  of  both  is  this,  because  no  external  accident  can 
hinder  the  intentions  of  Crod  in  the  effects  of  religion  and 
the  event  of  souls.  Religion  thrives  as  well  in  a  storm  and 
in  persecution,  as  in  sunshine.  God  had  more  summer* 
friends  under  Constantine,  but  possibly  as  many  true  ones 
under  Diocletian  ;  or  if  he  had  not,  it  was  men's  fault,  their 
weakness,  not  their  necessity.  But  the  civil  interest  can  be 
really  hindered  by  the  intervening  of  new  doctrines  and  false 
manners  of  worship ;  and  the  commonwealth,  if  it  be  de- 
stroyed, hath  no  recompense  in  eternity :  and  therefore  God 
hath  not  called  them  happy,  when  they  are  troubled,  and 
bath  not  bidden  them  to  suffer  rebellion,  or  to  rejoice  when 
men  ^' speak  evil  of  dignities,'*  and  he  hath  not  told  them  that 
''great  is  their  reward  in  heaven ;"  but  the  whole  purpose 
and  proper  end  of  the  government  being  for  temporal  feli- 
city, though  that  temporal  felicity  is,  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
made  to  minister  to  the  eternal,  the  government  expires  in 
this  world,  and  shall  never  return  to  look  for  recompense  for 
its  sufferings.  But  every  single  man  shall ;  and  though  tem- 
poral power  can  be  taken  from  princes,  yet  a  man's  religion 
cannot  be  taken  from  him :  and  therefore  God  hath  given  to 
princes  a  supreme  power  for  the  ordering  of  religion  in  order 
to  the  commonwealth,  without  which  it  had  not  had  sufficient 
power  to  preserve  itself;  but  he  hath  not  given  to  ecclesias- 
tics a  power  over  princes  in  matter  of  government  in  order 
to  spiritual  things.  1.  Because  though  spiritual  things  may 
receive  advantage  by  such  powers,  if  they  had  them, — yet  they 
may  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  and  have  done  so  very  often, 
and  may  do  so  agaib.  2.  Because  God  hath  appointed  to 
spiritual  persons^  spiritual  instruments  sufficient  to  the  end 
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of  that  appointment.  3.  Because  he  hath  also  estahlished 
another  economy  for  religion,  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  the 
beaten  way  of  humility,  and  the  defensatiTes  of  oiDrtification^ 
and  the  guards  of  self-denial,  and  the  provisions  of  content-* 
edness,  and  the  whole  spiritual  armour,  and  prayers  and^tears^ 
and  promises,  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  are  infinitely 
sufficient  to  do  God's.work,  and  they  are  infinitely  the  better 
way.  4.  Because  religion,  being  a  spiritual  thing,  can  stand 
alone,  as  the  soul  can  by  itself  subsist :  and  secular  violence 
can  no  more  destroy  faith,  or  the  spiritual  and  true  worship 
of  God,  than  a  sword  can  kill  the  understanding.  5.  Be- 
cause if  Grod  had  given  a  temporal  power  to  ecclesiastics  in 
order  to  a  spiritual  end,  then  he  had  set  up  two  supremes  in 
the  same  afiairs,  which  could  never  agree  but  by  the  cession 
of  one ;  that  is,  the  two  supremes  could  never  ag^e  but  by 
making  one  of  them  not  to  be  supreme. 

3.  And  the  world  hath  seen  this  last  particular  verified 
by  many  sad  experiments.  For  when  the  Roman  emperors^ 
residing  in  the  east,  gave  great  powers  and  trusts  to  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  west,  by  their  spiritual  sword  they  began  to 
hew  at  the  head  of  gold,  and  lop  off  many  royalties  from  the 
imperial  stock.  And  Leo  Iconomachus,  for  breaking  down 
the  images  of  saints,  felt  their  power,  for  they  suffered  not 
the  people  to  pay  him  tribbte  in  Italy,  threatening  to  inter- 
dict them  the  use  of  sacraments  and  public  devotions,  if 
they  did.  But  as  soon  as  ever  they  began  by  spiritual 
power  to  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs,  they  quickly  pulled 
the  western  empire  from  the  east,  and  in  a  convenient  time 
lessened  and  weakened  that  of  the  west.  For  Pope  John  III. 
combined  with  Berengarius  and  Adalbar  his  son,  against 
the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  and  they  must  pretend  them- 
selves to  be  kings  of  Italy.  Pope  John  XVIII.  made  a 
league  with  Crescentius,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against 
Otho  III.  Pope  Benedict  IX.  excited  Peter  of  Hungary 
to  pretend  to  the  empire,  only  to  hinder  Henry,  sumamed 
Niger,  from  entering  into  Italy  to  repeat  his  rights.  And  all 
the  world  knows  what  Gregory  VII.  did  to  Henry  IV.  how 
he  first  caused  Rodolph  of  Suevia,  and  afterward  ^bert 
of  Saxony  to  fight  against  him :  and  here  their  great  quar- 
rel was  about  the  power  of  choosing  the  pope.  Then  they 
fell  out  about  the  collation  of  bishopricks ;  for  which  cause 
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Pope  GelasiuB  XIL  caused  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  to  rebel 
agJBunst  Henry  V .^  and  there  the  Pope  got  the  better  of  hiniji 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  Norman  forces,  which  he  had  in  Sicily, 
beat  him  into  compliance.  Then  they  fell  out  about  some 
fees  of  the  empire ;  and  Innocent  II.  raised  up  Roger  the 
Norman,  against  Lotharius  XIL,  about  the  dutchy  of  Pouille : 
and  St.  Bernard  being  made  umpire  in  the  quarrel,  the 
Pope  got  a  share  in  Bavaria;  for  whoever  lost,  signior  Papa, 
like  the  butler's  box,  was  sure  to  get,  by  the  advantage  of 
'  his  supreme  conduct  of  religion,  which,  by  this  time,  he  got 
into  his  hands. 

4.  And  now  he  improved  it  providently.  For  the  same 
Innocent  stirred  up  Guelphns,  duke  of  Bavaria,  against 
Conrad  III.    and  thence  sprang  that  dismal  and  bloody 

faction  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  But  what 
should  I  reckon  more  i  I  must  transcribe  the  Annals  of  Ger- 
many^ to  enumerate  the  hostilities  of  the  Roman  bishops 
against  the  emperors  their  lords,  when  they  got  the  con- 
duct and  civil  government  of  religious  affairs  into  their 
power.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Henry  VI.,  his  brother  Philip, 
Frederick  II.,  Henry  VII.,  Frederick  of  Austria,  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  Sigismund,  Frederick  III.,  felt  the  power  of  a 
temporal  sword  in  a  religious  scabbard :  and  this  was  so 
certain,  so  constant,  a  mischief,  that  when  the  Pope  had 
excommunicated  eight  emperors,  and  made  the  temporal 
sword  cut  off  them,  whom  the  spiritual  sword  had  struck 
at,  the  emperors  grew  afraid.  And  Rodolph  of  Haspurg, 
when  he  was  chosen  emperor,  durst  not  go  into  Italy,  which 
be  called  the  lion's  den,  because  the  entrance  was  fair, 
but  few  returning  footsteps  were  espied.  And  it  grew  to  be 
a  proverb,  saith  Gnicciardini^;  '^Proprium  est  ecclesisB 
odisse  Cffisares,"  "  The  church  hates  Caesar ;"  and  the  event 
was  that  which  Carion  complained  of,  "  Sceleribus  pontifi- 
cum,  hoc  imperium  languefactum  est ;"  ^'  By  the  wickedness 
.  of  the'  bishops  of  Rome,  the  Roman  empire  is  fallen  into 
decay." 

5.  These  instances  are  more  than  enough  to  prove,  that, 
if  religion  be  governed  by  any  hand  with  which  the  civil 
power  hath  nothing  to  do,  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  the  civil 

k  Vide  Liiilprmn.lib.6.  cap.  6.  Caspiniio,  etTheodorie.  a  Kiem  in  Vita  Olboo.III. 
'  Lib.  4.  Chroo. 
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power  shall  have  no  bands  at  all,  or  ihey  shall  be  m  bands. 
The  consequence  of  these  is  this,  that  if  the  supreme  ctril 
power  be  sufficient  to  preserve  itself,  it  can  provide  agahwt 
the  evil  nse  of  the  spiritual  sword,  and  consequent!  j  can  con- 
duct all  religion,  that  can  by  evil  men  be  abused,  so  as  to 
keep  it  harmless.  If  by  excommunications  the  bishop  can 
disturb  the  civil  interest,  the  civil  power  can  hold  his  hands* 
that  he  shall  not  strike  with  it ;  or  if  he  does,  can  take  out 
the  temporal  sting,  that  it  shall  not  venom  and  fester.  If,  by 
strange  doctrines,  the  ecclesiastics  can  alien  the  hearts  of 
subjects  from  their  duty,  the  civil  power  can  forbid  those 
doctrines  to  be  preached.  If  the  canons  of  the  churdi  be 
seditious,  or  peevish,  or  apt  for  trouble,  the  civil  pow&  can 
command  them  to  be  rescinded,  or  may  refiise  to  verify  them 
and  make  them  into  laws.  But  that  we  may  not  trust  our 
own  reason  only,  I  shall  instance  in  the  particulars  of  juris- 
diction, and  give  evident  probation  of  them  from  the  antho- 
xity  of  the  best  ages  of  the  church. 

6.  And  first  in  general,  that  kings  or  the  supreme  civil 
power  is  by  God  made  an  overseer,  a  ruler,  a  careful  lather, 
a  governor,  a  protector,  and  provider  for  his  church,  is  evident 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  church.  "  Nutritii  et  patres  ecclesisB,"  is  their  appella- 
tive, which  we  are  taught  from  Scripture,  "  nursing  fathers 
of  the  church.'' — "  Pastores ;"  that  is  the  word  God  used 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian, "  Cyrus  my  shepherd ;"  and  when  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  David,  calls  to  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth  to  '*  kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry  ;"  it  intends  that  as 
kings  they'should  use  their  power  and  empire  in  those  things, 
in  which  the  Son  will  be  worshipped  by  the  children  of  men. 
For  besides  the  natural  and  first  end  of  government,  which 
is  temporal  felicity,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  there  is 
also  a  supernatural,  the  eternal  felicity  of  souls ;  and  to  this 
civil  government  does  minister  by  the  economy  and  design  of 
God :  and  therefore  it  was  well  said  of  Ammianus"',  "  Nihil 
aliud  est  imperium  (ut  sapientes  definiunt)  nisi  cura  salutis 
aKenaB."  It  is  true  in  both  senses ;  "  Empire  is  nothing  else 
(as  wise  men  define  it)  but  a  power  of  doing  good  by  taking 
care  for  the  salvation  of  others.''  To  do  them  good  here,  and 
to  cause  them  to  do  themselves  good  hereafter,  is  the  end  of 
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all  government*  And  the  reMon  of  it  is  well  expressed  by  th^ 
emperor  Theodosius  Jmiior  to  St.  Cyril  \  "  Quandoquidem 
nt  vera  religio  justa  actione  perficitur,  ita  et  respublica  utri- 
nsquB  ope  nixa  fiorescit ;"  **  As  true  religion  is  perfected  by 
justice,  so  by  religion  and  justice  the  republic  does  flourish;" 
and  therefore  he  adds, ''  Dens  optimus  maximus  pietatis  et 
jastsB  actionis  quoddam  quasi  vinculum  nos  esse  voluerit/' 
"  The  emperor  is,  by  the  divine  appointment,  the  common 
band  of  justice  and  religion." 

7.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  truth,  Eusebius  ^  tells,  that 
Constantine  the  Great  was  wont  to  say  to  the  bishops  con- 
cerning himself, ''  Vos  intra  ecclesiam,  ego  extra  ecclesiam 
i  Deo  episcopus  constitutus  sum ;"  "  You,  within  the  church- 
walls,  and  I  without,  but  both  of  us  are  appointed  by  God  to 
be  bishops  or  overseers  of  his  saints  and  servants."     And  in 
the  edict  of  Valentinian  and  Martian,  which  approves  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  they  are  both  called  **  incly  ti 
pontifices,"  "  illustrious  bishops :" — and  the  emperor  Leo  III. 
in  his  epistle  to  Ghregory  the  bishop  of  Rome,  says  of  himself, 
'Ore  Pturikkhg  koL  Upe6c  tlfu,  "  I  am  both  a  king  and  a  priest;" 
meaning  in  office,  not  in  order — ^in  government,  not  in  minisr 
tries.  These  and  such-like  words  are  often  used  in  the  letters 
interchanged  between  the  princes  and  the  bishops  in  the  an- 
cient church,  of  which  that  of  Leo  the  Roman  bishop  con- 
cerning the  French  capitulars  is  remarkable,  writing  to  Lo- 
tharius:  ^'  De  capitulis  vel  proBceptis  imperialibus  vestris 
vestrorum  pontificum  preedecessorum  irrefragabiliter  custo- 
diendis  et  conservandis,  quantum  valuimus  et  valemus  in 
Christo  propitio,  et  nunc  et  in  sevum  nos  conservaturos  mo* 
dis  omnibus  profitemur."  It  was  a  direct  oath  of  supremacy. 
"  Concerning  the  capitulars  or  imperial  precepts  given  by 
you  and  your  predecessors  who  were  bishops  (viz.  in  their 
power  and  care  over  churches),  we,  through  the  assistance  of 
Christ,  promise  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  keep  and  to  con* 
serve  them  for  ever."  The  limit  of  which  power  is  well  expli- 
cated by  St.  Austin  p  in  these  words ;  "  Quando  imperatores 
veritatem  tenent,  pro  ipsa  veritate  contra  errorem  jubent; 
quod  quisquis  contempserit,  ipse  sibi  judicium  acquirit;" 
**  When  the  emperors  are  Christians  and  right  believers,  they 

"  Apnd  Cjril.  ep.  17.  **  De  Vila  Coii»lant.  lib.  4.  oip.  24. 
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make  laws  for  the  truth  and  against  fidse  doctrines ;  whicAr* 
laws  whosoerer  shall  despise,  gets  damnation  to  himself/' 

8.  For  if  we  consider  that  famous  saying  of  Optatus,  that 
''ecclesia  est  in  republica,  non  respublica  in  ecclesia,'' ''  the 
church  is  in  the  commonwealth,  not 'the  commonwealth  m 
the  church/' — and  the  church  is  not  a  distinct  state  and  order 
of  men,  but  the  commonwealth  turned  Christian,  that  is, 
better  instructed,  more  holy,  greater  lovers  of  God,  and  taught 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  it  is  not  to  be  imi^ned 
that  the  emperors,  or  supreme  governors,  should  have  the 
less  care  and  rule  over  it,  by  how  much  the  more  it  belongs 
to  God.  This  fancy  first  invaded  the  servants,  when  they 
turned  Christians ;  they  thought  their  masters  had  then  less 
to  do  with  them.  The  Apostle  tells  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Onesimus,  that  it  is  true,  they  ought  to  love  them  betteri  but 
the  other  were  not  the  less  to  be  obedient ;  only  there  was 
this  gotten  by  it,  that  the  servants  were  to  do  the  same  ser* 
vice  for  the  Lord's  sake,  which  before  they  did  for  the  laws. 
But  it  is  a  strange  folly  to  imagine,  that  because  a  man  hath 
changed  his  opinion,  he  hath  therefore  changed  his  relation; 
and  if  it  were  so,  he  that  is  weary  of  his  master,  may  soon 
change  his  service  by  going  to  another  tutor.  Religion  esta- 
blishes all  natural  and  political  relations,  and  changes  none  but 
the  spiritual ;  and  the  same  prince,  that  governs  his  people 
in  the  time  of  the  plague,  is  to  govern  them,  when  they  aie 
cured ;  and  the  physician,  that  cured  them,  hath  got  no  do- 
minion over  them, — only '  in  regimine  salutis,'  he  is  principal, 
he  is  to  govern  their  health.  The  cases  as  to  this  are  parallel 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  And  therefore  the  emperor 
Constans  ">  declared  his  power  and  his  duty  too, ''  de  omni- 
bus curam  agere  etintendere  qnsB  respiciunt  ad  utilitatem 
Christianissimep  nostrse  reipublicee ;"  "  to  take  care  and  to 
intend  all  things,  which  regard  the  advantage  of  our  most 
Christian  commonwealth  :*' — and  Aimonius  ^  tells  of  King 
Clovis,  that,  in  one  of  the  councils  of  Africa  held  at  Qupea, 
he  described  his  office  and  duty  by  these  two  summaries, 
''  Publicis  rebus  consultores  advocare,  et  ea,  quae  Dei  et  sane- 
ioirum  ejus  sunt,  disponere  ;"  *'  To  consult  about  public  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  dispose  of  those  things,  which 
belong  to  God  and  to  his  saints." 

1  In  Concil.  Roai«D.  sob  MtrtiJia  1.  '  lib.  4.  «tp.  41. 
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9.  But  the  consideration  of  the  particulars  will  be  more 
useful  in  this  inquiry,  and  first. 

The  supreme  civil  Power  hath  Authority  to  convene  and  to  ' 
dissolve  all  Synods  ecclesiasiicaL 

10.  This  appears,  1.  in  that  all  the  first  councils  of  the 
church,  after  the  emperors  were  Christian,  were  convocated 
by  their  authority.    The  council  of  Nice  was  called  by  Con-. 
stantine,a8  is  affirmed  by  Eusebius  %  Ruffinus^  Sozomen"*,  and 
Theodoret ' :  and  when  the  Eusebians  had  persuaded  Con- 
stantine  to  call  a  council  at  Tyre  against  Athanasius,  the 
prince  understanding  their  craft  and  violence,  called  them 
from  Tyre  to  Constantinople  ' :  and,  by  the  same  emperor, 
there  was  another  council  called  at  Aries.    The  council  at 
Sardica  %  in  lUyria,  was  convened  by  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  ConsUns  and  Constantius,  as  the  fathers  of  that 
synod  themselves  wrote  in  their  letters  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Africans:  and  Liberius  *  the  bishop  of  Rome,  with  many  other 
bishops  of  Italy,  joined  in  petition  to  Constantius  to  convo* 
cate  a  council  at  Aquilea,-*-not  to  suffer  them  to  do  it,  but 
that  he  would, — for  to  him,  they  knew,  it  only  did  belong. 
Theodosius  the  emperor  called  the  second  general  council  at 
Constantinople ;  as  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Nicephorus,  re- 
late :  and  the  fathers  of  the  council  ^  write  in  their  synodical 
constitutions,  with  this  expression  added, "  Ea  qus  acta  sunt 
in  sancto  coucilio,  ad  Tuam  referimus  pietatem," — "  What- 
soever was  done  in  that  synod,  was  wholly  referred  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  prince's  piety.'' — ^The  great  Ephesine  council^ 
which  was  the  third  CEcumenical,  was  convened  by  Theodo- 
sius Junior  %  *'  ex  proprio  munere  et  officio,  et  ex  animi  sui 
deliberatione,"  so  himself  affirms, — '^  out  of  his  own  free 
choice,  according  to  his  office,  and  his  duty."    But  his  re- 
script, by  which  he  convened  the  council,  is  a  most  admirable 
letter,  and  contains  in  it  a  full  testimony  of  the  trath  of  this 
whole.rule,  and  does  excellently  enumerate  and  imply  all  the 
parts  of  the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  causes  of  religion.    The 
sum  of  which  is  in  the  preface  ^  of  that  rescript  in  these 

*  De  ViU  CoDCtant  lib.  7.  cap.  6.  <  Lib,  1.  Hist  otp.  1. 
"  Lib.  1.  Mp.  16.  *  Lib.  9.  HisL  cap.  5. 
y  Apad  Atbaoas.  Apo).  2.                           *  Apod  Athaaas.  ibid. 

*  Theodor.lib.  t*  cap.  16.  in  Dial,  at  Libertos  in  Bpist.  ad  Hosinm  Cordnb. 
Bf  vd  Baron,  torn.  9.  A.  D.  353.  b.  19.  ^  Synod.  Constit.  Libell. 

*  Apiid  Cyril.  B|i.  4.  '  EpJBt  17.  apad  CyriUam. 
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words;  ^  Oar  commonwealth  depends  upon  piety  [or  religion] 
towards  God,  and  between  them  both  there  is  a  great  cog* 
nation  and  society ;  for  they  agree  together,  and  grow  by  the 
increase  of  one  another :  so  that  true  religion  does  shine  hy 
the  study  of  justice,  and  the  commonwealth  is  assisted  by 
them  both.    We  therefore,  being  pieced  in  the  kingdom  by 
God,  having  received  from  him  the  care  both  of  the  religion 
and  the  prosperity  of  the   subject,  have  hitherto  endea* 
voured,  by  our  care  and  by  our  forces,  to  keep  in  perpetual 
union :  and  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  we  are  intent  to  die 
profit  of  our  subjects,  and  diligently  watch  for  the  conser- 
vation of  true  religion ;  but  especially  we  strive  that  we  may 
live  holily,  as  becomes  holy  persons,  taking  care,  as  it  befits 
us,  even  of  both  ;  for  it  is  impossible  we  should  take  good 
care  of  one,  if  we  neglect  the  other.    But  above  the  rest,  we 
are  careful,  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  may  remain  firm,  so 
as  is  fit  to  relate  to  God,  and  to  be  in  our  time, — and  may 
have  tranquillity  by  the  consent  of  all  men,  and  may  be  quiet 
by  the  peace  of  the  ecclesiastic  affairs  ;  and  that  true  reli- 
gion may  be  kept  irreprovable,  and  the  lives  of  the  inferior 
clergy  and  the  bishops  may  be  free  from  blame.    This  is  the 
sum  of  his  duty,  and  the  limit  of  his  power,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  his  government." — And  to  these  purposes  he  called 
a  council,  threatening  punishment  to  any  prelate,  who  was 
called,  if  he  neglected  to  come.     If  the  emperor  took  more 
upon  him  than  belonged  to  him,  be  was  near  a  good  tutor 
that  could  well  have  reproved  him,  the  fathers  of  the  Ephesine 
council;  but  if  he  took  upon  him  but  what  was  just,  this 
testimony  alone  is  sufficient  in  this  whole  question.   But  he 
ended  not  so,  but  shortly  after  called  another  council  in  die 
same  place,  against  the  will  of  Pope  Leo,  who  yet  was  forced 
to  send  his  deputies  to  be  assistant  at  it.  But  that  council  had 
an  ill  end :  and  to  repair  the  wounds  made  to  truth  by  it 
Pope  Leo  petitioned  *  the  emperor  for  another  to  be  held  in 
Italy.     But  the  emperor  was  then  not  much  in  love  with 
councils,  having  been  so  lately  deceived  by  one;  and  there- 
fore put  it  off,  and  died  ;  and  his  successor  Martianus  called 
one  at  Nice,  but,  changing  his  mind,  bad  it  kept  in  Chalce- 
don.     I  shall  proceed  no  further  in  particular,  but  account  it 

c  In  concil.  Cbaloed.  Mt.  1.  Soribous  ad  DiotconuB  Alex.  Leo.  Epist.  21.  !■■• 
1.  Epifet.  Kercr.  PaUr. 
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vafficient  what  Cardinal  Cosanas  ^  acknowledges :  **  Scien* 
dam  est,  quod,  in  universalibus  octo  conciliis,  semper  invenio 
imperatores  et  judices  sacs  cnm  senata  primatum  faabuisse/' 
For  this  is  more  than  the  mere  power  of  calling  them ;  for 
that  he  might  do  upon  many  accounts :  but  "  the  emperors 
and  his  judges  and  council  always  had  the  primacy  in  the 
^ig^t  general  councils/' 

11.  As  the  emperors  did  convene,  so  they  did  dismiss, 
the  ecclesiastical  conventions ;  as  appears  in  the  acts  of  the 
Ephesine  council,  where  the  fathers  petition  the  emperor* 
that  he  would  free  them  from  that  place,  and  give  them  leave 
to  wait  upon  him  to  see  bis  face,  or,  at  least,  he  would  dis* 
miss  them,  and  send  them  home  to  their  own  churches.  The 
same  petition  was  made  by  the  bishops  at  Ariminum  <  to  the 
emperor  Constantias,  and  by  the  fathers  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon''  to  Martianus.  But  these  things  did  never  please 
the  Italians,  after  their  patriarch  began  to  set  up  for  eccle* 
siastical  monarchy :  and  diey,  as  soon  as  they  could,  and 
even  before  their  just  opportunities,  would  be  endeavouring 
to  lessen  the  imperial  power,  and  to  take  it  into  their  own 
hands.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things,  that  grew  to  an  into* 
lerable  mischief;  and  was  not  only  against  the  practice  of 
the  best  ages^  and  against  the  just  rights  of  emperors,  but 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

12.  For  St.  Jerome^  reproving  Ruffinus,  who  had  quoted 
the  authority  of  some  synod,  I  know  not  where,  St.  Jerome 
confutes  him,  by  this  argument,  *'  Quis  imperator  jusserit 
banc  synodum  congregari  ?'*  "  There  was  no  such  synod,  for 
you  cannot  tell  by  what  emperor's  command  it  was  convened." 
"—To  this  purpose  there  was  an  excellent  epistle  written  by 
certain  bishops  of  Istria  to  Mauritius  the  emperor  \  ennme- 
xating  from  the  records  of  the  church  the  convention  of  eor 
clestastical  councils  to  have  been  wholly  by  the  emperor's 
disposition;  in  which  also  they  dogmatically  affirm,  *' sem- 
per Deus  pnesenti&  Christianorum  principum  contentiones 
eccl^iasticas  sedare  dignatur,''  "  God  does  always  vouchsafe 
to  appease  church-quarrels  by  the  presence  of  Christian  em- 
perors:" meaning,  that,  by  their  authority,  the  conciliary 

'  De  CoDoord.  lib.  9.  cap.  16. 
*  f  Vide  etiwi  Baron,  torn.  5.  A.  D.  441.  a.  103.  Thod.  lib.  f.  cap.  19»  SO. 

**  Fine  6.  act.  '  Apol.  ad.  Roifin.  lib.  8. 

'    ^  Apad  BaroB.  A.  0. 590.  torn.  8.  n.  40. 
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defiDiiions  passed  into  laws.  Bat  who  please  to  see  more 
particulars  relating  to  this  inquiry,  may  be .  filled  with  the 
sight  of  them  in  the  whole  third  book  of  William  Ranchin's 
Reyiew  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 


The  supreme  dvU  Power  hath  a  Power  ^ 

tn  Causes  ofFaiih. 

13.  This  relies  upon  the  former  reasons,  that  since  pro- 
positions of  religion  and  doctrines  of  theology  haye  so  great 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  men,  upon  peace  and  justice, 
upon  duty  and  obedience,  it  is  necessary  that  the  supreme 
civil  power  should  determine,  what  doctrines  are  to  be  taught 
the  people,  and  what  to  be  forbidden.  The  princes  are  to  tell 
what  religions  are  to  be  permitted  and  what  not :  and  we 
find  a  law  of  Justinian '  forbidding  anathematisms  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  Jewish  Hellenists ;  for  the  emperors  did 
not  only  permit  false  religions  by  impunity,  but  made  laws 
even  for  the  ordering  their  assemblies,  making  ecclesiastical 
laws  for  enemies  of  true  religion :  so  necessary  it  is  for 
princes  to  govern  all  religion  and  pretences  of  religion  within 
their  nations.  This  we  find  in  the  civil  law,  in  the  title  of 
the  code  *  de  Judasis,'  in  many  instances.  A  law  v?a8  made 
by  Justinian  also,  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  that  denied  angels,  or  the  resurrectton, 
or  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus  the  civil  power  took  away 
the  churches  from  the  Maximianiste,  because  they  were  an 
under  sect  of  the  Donatists  condemned  by  their  superiors. 
But  then  that  the  Christian  princes  did  this,  and  might  do 
this  and  much  more  in  the  articles  of  true  religion,  is  evidoit 
by  many  instances  and  great  reason. 

14.  There  is  a  title  in  the  first  book  of  the  code,  'Ne  ssr 
crosanctum  baptisma  iteretur,*  against  the  Anabaptists. 
Charles  the  Great  made  a  decree  '^  against  the  worshipping  of 
images,  and  gave  sentence  against  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil in  that  particular :  and  Sozomen  reports,  thatConstantine 
cut  ofi*  unprofitable  questions,  to  prevent  schisms  in  the 
church ;  which  example  our  kings  of  England  haye  imitated 
by  forbidding  public  preachers  or  divines  in  schools  to  med- 
dle in  the  curious  questions  of  predestination.  Thus  the 
public  laws  of  a  nation  often  declare,  who  are,  and  who  are 

>  NoTcl.  146.  ■  Vide  I.  Ncno.  ff.  de  Sawn TVuilite. 
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not|  heretics :  and,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  England^  they 
only  are  judged  heretics^  who  for  snch  were  condemned  by 
the  four  general  councils.  Upon  this  account  many  princes 
have  forbidden  public  disputations  in  matters  of  religion : 
to  this  purpose  there  was  a  law  of  Leo  ^  and  Anthemius  %  a.nd 
Andronicus  the  emperor  hearing  some  bishops  disputing 
with  some  subtil  ty  upon  those  words,  ''My  Father  is  greater 
than  I/'  threatened  to  throw  them  into  the  river,  if  they 
would  not  leave  such  dangerous  disputations.  Heraclius  the 
emperor  forbade  any  of  those  nice  words  concerning  Christ 
to  be  used :  some  did  use  to  say,  that  in  Christ  there  was  a 
single  energy,  some  said  there  was  a  double  ;  but  the  em- 
peror determined  the  question  well,  and  bade  them  hold  their 
peace  and  speak  of  neither :  for,  as  Sisinnius  said  to  Theo- 
dosius,  "Disputando  de  sacris  accendi  tantiim  contentionem," 
*^  There  is  nothing  got  by  disputations  but  strife  and  conten- 
tion :"  and  therefore  princes  are  the  best  moderators  of  church- 
men's quarrels,  because  princes  are  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  /' 
And  consonantly  to  this  Isidore  ^  spake  well ;  "  San^  per  reg- 
num  terrenum  cceleste  regnum  proficit,  ut  qui  intra  ecclesiam 
positi  contra  fidem  et  disciplinam  ecclesiee  agunt,  rigore 
.principum  conterantur,  ipsamque  disciplinam,  quam  ecclesiaa 
humilitas  exercere  non  prcsvalet,  cervicibus  superborum  po- 
testas  principalis  imponat."  The  civil  power  advances  the  in- 
terests of  the  heavenly  kingdom  by  punishing  them,  who  sin 
against  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  if  they  be 
'  intra  ecclesiam,' '  within  the  church,'  their  faith  and  manners 
both  are  subject  to  the  secular  judgment. 

15.  But  not  only  so,  but  they  are  to  take  care  to  secure 
and  promote  the  interest  of  truth :  for  though,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  ''doubtful  disputations  do  engender  strife,"  yet  we 
must ''  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith ;"  with  zeal,  but  yet 
with  meekness  too :  and  therefore,  that  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrines  of  good  life  be  established,  it  is  part  of  the  prince's 
duty  to  take  care^.  According  to  which  we  find  that  when  a 

"  Nioet.  Cboniat.  *  L.  qai  in  Mon.  C.  de  Bpiso.  et  Clerioia. 

1^  23.  q.  5.  cap.  Prinoipes. 

4  Imperfttor,  at  commoDiB  iwia^nfAwa^nQ  exi^teos  et  nomiofttas,  synodalibus 
pr»ett  aententiis  et  robor  tribuit,  ecclesiasticos  ordines  componit,  et  legem  dat  vit» 
poliUeqoe  eoram  qai  ftUari  terfinot.  Et  rnrsnt  at  uno  Yerbu  dicain,  solo  secrifioandl 
eseepto  miSMterio,  reliqua  poatificialia  privilegie  impentnr  repnescntat.  Demetr. 
ChomaleiL  in  Reap.  Orien.— -Enagrioa  Leonia  Imp.  Conoilii  Cbalced.  approbationem 
▼coat  deoisionem  de  fide,  lib.  3.  oap.  4.  et  eap.  ft.  videat  lector  totnni  bajaa  rei  pro- 
•eif  an  ex  lib.  1.  Heraolii,  iooip.  Cntuaanotas,  inter  constit.  Imperiak— Can  Sanotaa 
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nimoiir  was  spread  that  brought  Pope  Pelagiiis  into  suspipion 

of  heresy^  King  Cbildebert  sent  Ruffinus  to  require  him  either 

to  recite  and  profess  the  tome  of  St.  Leo«  in  which  there  was  a 

good  confession  of  faith,  or  else  that  he  should  do  the  same 

thing  in  his  own  words.    Pope  Pelagius'  sent  this  answer: 

"  Satagendum  est  ut  pro  auferendo  suspicionis  scandalo  ob- 

sequiuoi  confessionis  nostras  regibus  ministremus,  quibos 

etiam  nos  subditos  esse  SacreB  ScripturBS  prsecipinnt ;"  ''  We 

must  take  care,  that,  for  the  avoiding  suspicion,  we  exhibit 

to  kings  the  duty  of  our  confession :  for  to  them  the  Holy 

Scriptures  did  command  even  us  to  be  obedient/'     And  not 

only  for  the  faith  of  bishops  and  even  of  popes,  but  for  their 

manners  also,  kings  were  to  take  care,  and  did  it  accordingly. 

Justinian*  made  laws,  that  bishops  should  not  play  at  dice, 

nor  be  present  at  public  spectacles ;  and  he  said  of  himself, 

''maximam  habere  se  solicitudinem  circa  vera  Dei  dogmata, 

etcirca  sacerdotum  honestatem  ;^'  "  that  his  greatest  care  was 

about  the  true  doctrine  of  God,  and  the  good  lives  of  bishops." 

16.  I  do  not  intend  by  this,  that  whatsoever  article  is  by 

princes  allowed,  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  true 

religion ;  for  that  is  more  than  we  can  justify  of  a  definition 

made  by  a  synod  of  bishops :  but  that  they  are  to  take  care, 

that  true  doctrine  be  established ;  that  they  that  are  bound 

to  do  so,  must  be  supposed  competent  judges  what  is  true 

doctrine,  else  they  guide  their  subjects,  and  somebody  else 

rules  them  :  and  then  who  is  the  prince  i  By  what  means  and 

in  what  manner  the  civil  power  is  to  do  this,  I  am  to  set 

down  in  the  next  rule ;  but  here  the  question  is  of  the  power* 

not  of  the  manner  of  exercising  it :  and  the  answer  is,  that 

this  power  of  judging  for  themselves  and  for  their  people  is 

part  of  their  right ;  that  no  article  of  religion  can  become  a 

law,  unless  it  be  decreed  by  God,  or  by  the  prince ;  that  the 

bishop's  declaration  is  a  good  indication  of  the  law  of  God, 

but  that  the  prince's  sanction  makes  it  also  become  a  law  of 

the  commonwealth :  that  the  prince  may.  be  deceived  in  an 

article  of  religion,  is  as  true  as  that  he  may  be  deceived  in  a 

question  of  right,  and  a  point  of  law  ;  yet  his  determination 

(iAt|ait)  Sophronios,  laDC  lummo  saeerdotio  fongeos  Hierotoljnii.  rabjecUs  nfai  »* 
cerdoUbos  oouvocatU  sjnodice  demooitnsset,  eos  qui  QDam  in  diubas  Christi  sataiis 
Tolontatem  atqae  eoergiam  affirmarent,  palam  imam  quoqne  aatamii  ttataece*  aiqaa 
^ohuwes  Papa  Romanus  aaaensaa  esset,  inperalor  eidictam  froftnikL,  ii«qiie  iiafap 
larem,  neque  dapUcem  io  CbristQ  energiaoi  esse  assereodam. 

I  25  q.  1.  cap.  Satagendam.  f  NotcI.  lj{3.  cap.  10. 
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hath  autkorifty,  ereii  when  a  better  proposition  wants  it : 
that  error  mnst  senre  the  ends  of  peace»  till,  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  wiser  ecclesiastics,  the  prince  being  better  informed, 
can,  by  tmth^  senre  it  better. 


RULE  VIII. 

The  supreme  civil  Power  is  to  govern  in  Causes  ecclesiastical  by 
the  Means^and  Measures  of  Christ's  Institution,  that  is^  by  the 
Assistance  and  Ministries  of  ecclesiastuud  Persons, 

!•  Kings  are  supreme  judges  of  the  law ;  for  *'  cujus  est  lo- 
qui,  ejus  est  interpretari  \**  **  he  that  speaks,  best  kaows  his 
meaning :"  and  the  lawgiver  is  certainly  his  own  best  inter- 
preter. But  in  cases,  where  there  is  doubt,  the  supreme 
civil  power  speaks  by  them,  whose  profession  it  is  to  under* 
stand  the  laws.  And  so  it  is  in  religion.  The  king  is  to 
study  the  law  of  God ;  ''  nee  hoc  illi  dictum  ut  totus  ab 
alieno  ore  pendeat,  ipseque  i  se  nihil  dijudicet,''  said  that 
learned  prelate  of  Winchester  * ;  **  not  that  he  should  wholly 
depend  in  religion  upon  the  sentences  of  others,  but  be  able 
of  himself  to  judge.'"  But  where  there  is  difficulty,  and  that 
it  be  fit  that  the  difficulty  be  resolved,  there  the  supreme  civil 
power  is  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastic,  from  whose 
mouth  '  the  people  are  to  require  the  law,'  and  whose  lips,  by 
their  office  and  designation,  are  *  to  preserve  knowledge.' 
The  doctors  of  the  Jews  tell,  that  when  Jephthah  had  made 
a  rash  vow,  he  might  have  been  released  if  he  had  pleased :  for 
if  a  horse  had  first  met  him,  he  had  not  been  bound  to  have 
ofiered  it  to  God ;  but  it  must  have  been  sold,  and  a  sacri- 
fice bought  with  the  price ;  and  much  more  must  a  man  or  a 
woman  have  been  redeemed.  But  because  Jephthah  was  a 
prince  in  Israel,  he  would  not  go  to  Phinehas  Ihe  high-priest 
to  have  had  his  vow  interpreted,  commuted,  or  released. 
Neither  would  Phinehas  go  to  him,  because  he  was  not  to 
offer  help,  till  it  was  implored.  Phinehas  did  not  go  to 
Jephthah,  for  he  had  no  need,  he  had  no  business :  and 
Jephthah  would  not  go  to  Phinehas,  because  he  was  the 
better  man.    In  the  meantime  the  virgin  died,  or,  as  some 

•  Tortar.  Tort. 
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say,  was  killed  by  her  father :  bot  both  prince  and  prieit' 
were  punished,  Jephtbah  with  a  palsy,  and  Phinehas  waa 
deprived  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  when  the  prince  needs 
the  priest,  he  must  consult  him ;  and  whether  he  consults 
him  or  no,  the  priest  must  take  care  that  no  evil  be  done  by 
the  prince,  or  suffered  by  him  for  want  of  counsel. 

2.  But  the  prince's  office  of  providiog  for  religion,  and 
his  manner  of  doing  it  in  cases  of  difficulty,  are  rarely  well 
discoursed  of  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
St  Cyril,  of  which  I  hare  formerly  mentioned  some  portions : 
— **  Pietatis  doctrinam  in  sacra  synodo  in  utramque  partem 
▼entilatam  eatenus  obtinere  volumus,  quatenus  veritati  et  rar 
tioni  consentaneum  esse  judicabitur ;"  "The  doctrine  of  god* 
liness  shall  be  discussed  in  the  sacred  council,  and  it  shall 
prevail  or  pass  into  a  law  so  far,  as  shall  be  judged  agree- 
able to  truth  and  reason :" — where  the  emperor  gives  the  ex- 
amination of  it  to  the  bishop,  to  whose  office  and  calling  it 
does  belong :  but  the  judgment  of  it  and  the  sanction  are  the 
right  of  the  emperor,  who  would  see  the  decrees  should  be 
established,  if  they  were  true  and  reasonable.  The  judg- 
ment, I  say,  was  the  emperor's,  but  in  his  judgment  he  would 
be  advised,  taught,  and  established,  by  his  bishops.  *'  Sed 
nee  earn  doctrinam  indiscussam  patiemur;  cui  dijudican- 
dffi  eos  prsefici  oportet  qui  sacerdotiis  ubivis  gentium  praesi- 
dent,  per  quos  et  nos  quoque  in  veritatis  sententia  stabili- 
mur,  et ,  magis  magisque  identidem  stabiliemur;"  **  That 
doctrine  that  is  in  question,  we  will  not  suffer  to  escape  ex- 
amination ;  but  those  shall  be  presidents  of  the  judgment, 
who,  in  every  nation,  are  the  appointed  bishops,  by  whom 
we  also  ourselves  are  confirmed  in  the  true  religion,  and  hope 
every  day  to  be  more  and  more  established. 

3.  When  the  supreme  power  hath  called  in  the  aid  and 
office  of  the  ecclesiastic,  good  princes  use  to  verify  their  acts 
accordingly,  to  establish  their  sentences,  to  punish  the  coa- 
vict,  to  exterminate  heretics  and  suppress  their  doctrines* 
Thus  Honorius  and  Arcadius  the  emperors,  by  an  edict,  re- 
pressed Pelagius  and  Celestine,  whom  the  bishops  had  con- 
demned ;  Constantine,  after  the  sentence  of  the  Nicene  fa- 
thers against  Arius,  banished  him  \  Theodosius  the  elder» 
having  diligently  conferred  with  the  orthodox  bishops,  and 

^  Soson.  lib.  7.  ca{i.  If. 
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heard  patiently  ^hat  the  othera '  could  say, — by  a  law  for-* 
badfe  them  to  have  public  assemblies,  who  denied  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father*  *'  Per  consilium 
sacerdotum  et  optimatum  ordinavimus,  constituimus,  et  dix- 
imus ;"  it  was  the  style  of  King  Pepin  in  the  council  of  Sois-* 
sons.  And  of  this  nature  the  instances  are  very  numerous* 
For ''  semper  studinm  fuit  orthodoxis  et  piis  imperatoribus 
pro  tempore  exortas  hsreses  per  congregationem  religiosissi- 
morum  archiepiscoporum  amputare,  et  rect&  fide  sincere 
praedicata  in  pace  sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  custodire,"  said  The- 
odoras Silentiarius "^ :  ''All  the  pious  and  orthodox  empe- 
rors did  use  this  instrument  and  manner  of  proceeding,  for 
the  cutting  off  heresies,  and  the  sincere  publication  of  the 
faith,  and  the  conservation  of  the  church  in  peace/' 

4.  But  that  this  manner  of  empire  may  not  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  empire,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  these  things, 
the  emperors  used  their  own  liberty,  which  proved  plainly 
they  used  nothing  but  their  Own  right.  For  sometimes  they 
gave  toleration  to  differing  sects,  sometimes  they  gave  none ; 
sometimes  they  were  governed  by  zeal,  and  sometimes  by 
gentle  counsels ;  only  they  would  be  careful,  that  the  dis- 
putes should  not  break  the  public  peace :  but  for  their  pu- 
nishing recusants  and  schismatics  they  used  their  liberty ;  so 
we  find  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Ephesine  pouncil,  that  The- 
odosius  II.  resolved  of  one,  but  not  upon  the  other.  "  At 
verb  sive  illi  veniam  impetraturi  sint,  qui  fl  patribus  victi  dis- 
cedent,  sive  non,  nos  san6  civitates  simul  et  ecclesias  con-* 
turbari  nequaquam  sinemus ;"  *'  Whether  those  who  are 
convict  of  heresy  by  the  fathers  shall  be  pardoned  yea  or  no, 
yet  we  will  be  sure  not  to  suffer  the  republic  or  the  churches 
to  be  disturbed." 

6.  This  I  observe  now  in  opposition  to  those  bold  pre-* 
tences  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  6f  the  Presbytery,  that 
esteem  princes  bound  to  execute  their,  decrees,  and  account 
them  but  great  ministers  and  servants  of  their  sentences. 
Now  if  this  be  true,  then  princes  must  confirm  all  that  the 
clergy  decrees  :  if  all,  .then  the  supreme  prince  hath  less  than 
the  meanest  of  the  people,  not  so  much  as  a  judgment  of 
discretion ;  or  if  he  have,  it  is  worse ;  for  he  must  not  use  his 
discretion  for  the  doing  of  his  duty,  but  most,  by  an  implicit 
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feith  waA  a  blind  brutish  obcdieiiGe,  ob^  kis  mftsieni  of  die 
eonsislory  or  assembly.  Bat  if  be  be  not  bound  to  confina 
ally  tben  I  suppose  he  may  choose  .which  he  will*  and  whioh 
he  will  not :  and  if  so,  it  is  w^ell  enough ;  for  then  the  <«• 
preme  judgment  and  the  last  resort  ane  to  die  prinoe,  not  to 
hia  clerks.  And  that  princes  are  but  executioners  of  the 
clergy's  sentences  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  we  find 
Theodosius  '  refusing  to  confirm  the  acts  of  the  great  Ephe- 
sine  council :  for  having  been  informed^  though  fiilselyy  that 
affairs  were  carried  ill^  he  coa^manded  the  bishops  to  rvsame 
the  question  of  the  Nestorians  :  for  their  acts  of  condemna- 
tion against  them  he  made  null,  and  commandted  them  to 
judge  it  over  again,  and  that  till  they  had  done  so,  they 
should  not  stir  to  their  bishopricka.  The  ministry  was  the 
bishops'  all  the  way,  but  the  extemd  judgment  and  the  legis- 
lative was  the  prince's.  So  Chades  the  Great  reformed  the 
church  ^ ;  '^  Episcopos  congregavi,"  &c.  ''  I  convocated  the 
bishops  to  counsel  me  how  Ood's  laws  and  Christian  rdigion 
should  be  recovered.  Therefore  by  the  counsel  of  my  reli- 
gious prelates  and  my  nobles,  we  have  appointed  bishops  in 
every  city,  and  Boniface  their  archbishop,  and  appoint  that  a 
synod  shall  be  held  every  year,  that,  in  our  presence,  the  ca- 
nonical decrees  and  the  rights  of  the  church  may  be  restored, 
and  Qiristian  reirgion  may  be  reformed."  But  because  this 
must  be  evident  as  a  consequent  of  all  the  former  discourses 
upon  this  question ;  it  will  be  sufficient  now  to  sum  it  up  with 
the  testimony  of  St.  Austin '  writing  to  Emeritus  the  Do- 
natist :  **  Nam  et  terrene  potestates,  cum  aohismaticos  perse- 
^uuntur,  eft  regulA  se  defendunt,  quia  dioit  apostolus.  Qui 
potesta?ti  resistit,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit — 'Uon  enim  fVuslta 
gladium  portat ;"  "  When  the  civil  power  punishes  schisma* 
tics,  they  have  a  watrant  from  an  apostolical  rule,  which  -says, 
'  He  that  resists,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God' :  for  they  bear 
not  the  sword  in  vain.' "  It  is  not  therefore  by  a  comnrission 
or  a  command  from  the  church  that  they  punish  schismatics, 
but  ^  const!  tuunt  ad  versus  70s  pro  sua  solicitudine  ac  poles- 
tate  quod  volant;"  '' they  decree  what  they  please  against 
them  according  to  their  own  care  and  their  own  power." 
6.  So  that  when  it  is  said,  that  princes  are  to  govern  their 

^  Apod  acta  Concil.  Ephes.  io  liter.  Theod.  ad  Sjnod. 
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ichurefaea  by  the  consMt  and  advice  of  their  bishops,  it  is 
meant  not  'de  jure  stricto,'  bat  'de  bono  et  laudabili :'  it  is 
fit  that  they  do  so,  it  is  the  way  of  Chriat^s  ordinary  appoint- 
ment c  '^  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me :"  and  to  them  a  com* 
maud  is  given,  *  to  feed  all  the  flock  of  Christ/  In  pursuance 
.of  which,  it  was  a  famous  rescript  of  Valentinian  I.  cited 
by  St.  Ambrpse*;  ''In  causa  fidei  vel  ecclesiastici  alicujos 
<»rdinis  eum  judicare  debere^  qui  nee  munere  impar  sit,  nee 
jure  dissimilis/'  These  are  the  words  of  the  rescript :  that 
is»  he  would  that  *  bishops  should  judge  of  bishops ;  and  that 
in  causes  of  faith  or  the  church  their  ministry  should  be  used, 
whose  persona,  by  resson  of  the  like  employment,  were  most 
competent  to  be  put  in  delegation.'  But,  to  the  same  pur* 
pose,  more  of  these  &voumble  edicts  ^  were  made  in  behalf 
of  the  church  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  II.,  by  Arca^ 
dins,  Honorius,  and  Justinian :  and  indeed,  besides  that  it  is 
reasonable  in  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  in  very  many :  because 
bishops  and  priests  are  the  most  knowing  in  spiritual  affairs, 
and  therefore  most  fit  to  be  counsellors  to  the  prince,  who 
oftentimes  hath  no  great  skilly  though  he  have  supreme  aur 
thority.  I  remember  that  when  Gellius  the  prsBtor  was  sent 
proconsul  into' Greece  %  he  observed  that  the  scholars  at 
Athens  did  perpetually  wmngle  and  erect  schools  against 
schools,  and  divided  their  philosophy  into  sects ;  and  th^e^ 
fore  sending  for  them,  persuaded  them  to  live  quietly  and 
peaceably,  and  to  put  their  questions  to  reference  or  umpi- 
rage, and  in  it  ofiered  his  own  assistance :  but  the  scholars 
laughed  at  his  confident  offer  to  be  a  moderator  in  things  he 
uAderstood  no  more  than  his  spurs  did.  He  might  have  made 
ihem  keep  the  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  their 
wit  and  his  own  authority.  And  although  there  may  happen 
a  case,  in  which  princes  may,  and  a  case  in  which  they  must, 
refuse  to  confirm  the  sy  nodical  decrees,  sentences,  and  judg- 
ments, of  ecclesiastics ;  yet,  unless  they  do  with  great  reason 

•  Lib.  5.  Epitt.  Sf . 

b  Ub.  1.  God.  Tbeod.  d»  Bal'ig.  Novel.  Vo|eo.  de  Ejfuo.  Jud.  lib.  Gn^riUr,  ibid. 
BOTel.  89. 

c  Bp.  Tijior  allade*  to  tbe  fdlowiog  posMge:  **  Me  Aihenis  aadire  ex  Pb«dro 
■MO  ivoinini,  QelUap,  qoom  pro  ooniole  9%  prmXan  in  Grmvivm  vcaisset,  AtbeoU 
pbilosophos,  qai  tain  erant,  in  looam  anam  convocasse,  ipsUqae  magnopore  aactorem 
raisM,  utaliqaando  oootroTorsianiiD  aliqaeai  faeefoot  modam  :  q«od  si  eaaeot  eo  aai-* 
jnOf  atDoUoot  letalam  ia  litibot  coatex«re,  posse  rem  coBTOoire:  et  sinial  operaip 
•aam  illin  esso  poUicilam,  si  posset  joter  eos  aliqaid  conveoire."  De  Xjeglbas,  lib.  1. 
oap.  to,  n.  53.  Wagner,  p.  40.  (J.R.  P.) 
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and  upon  competent  necessity,  they  cannot  do  Hwithoo* 
great  scandal,  and  sometimes  great  impiety.  But  of  thiB  I 
shall  discourse  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present  I  was 
to  assert  the  rights  of  princes,  and  to  establish  the  proper 
foundation  of  human  laws ;  that  the  conscience  may  build 
upon  a  rock,  and  not  trust  to  that,  which  stands  upon  sand, 
and  trusts  to  nothing. 

7.  I  have  been  the  larger  upon  these  things,  because  die 
adversaries  are  great  and  many,  and  the  pretences  and  the 
challenges  high,  and  their  opposition  great  and  intricate,  and 
their  affrightments  large ;  for  they  use  something  to  per- 
suade and  something  to  scare  the  conscience.  Such  is  that 
bold  saying  of  Pope  Leo  X.  **;  *'  A  jure  tam  divino  quam  hu- 
mane laicis  potestas  nulla  in  ecclesiasticos  personas  attributa 
est ;"  "  Both  bv  divine  and  human  laws  ecclesiastics  are  free 
from  all  secular  power." — ^But  fierce  and  terrible  are  the 
words  of  the  Extravagant '  unam  sanctam :'  "  Porro  subesse 
Romano  pontifici  omnem  humanam  creaturam  declaramus, 
dicimus,  definimus  et  pronunciamus  omnino  esse  de  neces* 
sitate  salutis ;"  "  That  every  man  should  be  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  we  define,  we  say,  we  declare  and  pro- 
nounce to  be  altogether  necessary  to  salvation."  This  indeed 
is  high ;  but  how  vain  withal  and  trifling  and  unreasonabk 
I  have  sufliciently  evidenced.  So  that  now  the  conscience 
may  firmly  rely  upon  the  foundation  of  human  laws,  and  by 
them  she  is  to  be  conducted  not  only  in  civil  afiairs,  but  in 
ecclesiastical,  that  is,  in  religion  as  well  as  justice :  and  theie 
is  nothing  that  can  prejudice  their  authority,  unless  they 
decree  against  a  law  of  God ;  of  which  because  ecclesias- 
tical persons  are  the  preachers  and  expositors  by  ordinary 
divine  appointment,  princes  must  hear  bishops,  and  bishops 
jnust  obey  princes :  or  because  *  audire  et  obedire,*  '  to  hear 
and  to  obey,'  have  great  aflBnity,  I  choose  to  end  this  with 
the  expression  of  Abbot  Berengar*,  almost  eleven  hundred 
years  ago;  ''Sciendum  est  quod  nee  Catholics  fidei  nee 
Christianee  contrarium  est  legi,  si,  ad  honorem  regni  et  sacer- 
dotii,  rex  pontifici  et  pontifex  obediat  regi;"  "  It  is  neither 
against  the  Catholic  faith  nor  the  Christian  law,  that  the 
prince  obey  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  obey  the  prince:*' 
the  first  is  an  obedience  of  piety,  and  the  latter  of  duty;  the 
one  is  justice,  and  the  other  is  religion. 

'  ComU.  Utor.  lob  Leon.  X.        •  lils  dt  Matter.  Sifn.  ui  KbltoOL  Saact.  Filr. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  POWER  OP  THE  CHURCH  IN  CANONS  AND  CEN- 
SURES, WITH  THEIR  OBLIGATIONS  AND  POWERS  OVER 
THE   CONSCIENCE. 


RULE  I. 

l%e  whole  Power,  which  Christ  liath  left  in  ordinary  to  his. 

Churchy  is  merely  spiritual. 

1.  That  there  are  great  things  spoken  by  the  doctors  of  the 
primitiye  church,  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  power,  is 
every  where  evident,  and  that  there  are  many  expressions 
which  prefer  it  above  the  secular;  all  which  I  shall  represent 
instead  of  others  in  the  words  of  St.  Chryso8tom%  because 
of  them  all  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  likeliest  in  the 
fairest  imagery  to  describe  the  powers  of  his  order: — "  Others 
are  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  others,  of  the  priesthood ;  for 
this  is  greater  than  that :  apd  you  must  not  estimate  it  by 
the  purple  and  gold.  The  king  hath  allotted  to  him  the 
things  of  this  world  to  be  administered ;  but  the  right  of 
priesthood  descendeth  from  above :  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven.'  To  the  king  is 
committed  what  is  here  below ;  to  me,  that  is,  to  the  bishop,, 
things  celestial.  The  bodies  are  intrusted  to  princes,  but  the 
souls  to  bishops.  The  king  remits  the  guilt  of  bodies,  but 
the  bishop  the  guilt  of  sins.  The  prince  compels,  the  bishop, 
exhorts.  He  governs  by  necessity,  but  we  by  counsel ;  he. 
bath  sensible  armour,  but  we  spiritual  weapons ;  he  wageth 
war  against  the  barbarians,  but  we  against  the  devil.  Here 
then  is  a  greater  principality.  For  which  cause  the  king 
submits  himself  to  the  priest's  hand,  and  every  where  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  priests  did  anoint  kings." — Where,  by 
the  way,  though  it  be  not  exactly  true  that  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  were  always  anointed  by  priests  ^  but  some- 
times by  prophets  who  were  no  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  Jehu ; 
— ^yet  supposing  all  that,  the  discourse  is  true  enough,  and 
the  spiritual  power  in  relation  to  a  nobler  object  is  in  that, 

f  Jf  om.  lib.  4.  tx  rarb.  Imu«.  **  t  KiogSi  ix«  4. 
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regard  better  than  the  temporal ;  and  therefore,  is  in  spi- 
ritual account  in  order  to  a  spiritual  end  above  that,  which 
serves  the  less  excellent.  But  the  effect  of  this  discourse  is, 
that  kings  are  subject  to  bishops^  justas  the  princes  of  Israid 
were  to  those  that  anointed  thesn ;  that  is,  they  came  mder 
their  hands  for  unction,  and  consecratioui  and  Usssiag,  and 
counsel,  and  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  And  all  this  is  yery  true ; 
and  this  is  all  that  was  or  could  be  intended  by  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  or  those  other  eminent  lights  of  the  primitive  church, 
who  set  their  order  upon  a  candlestick,  and  made  it  iUus- 
trious  by  the  advantage  of  comparison.  The  advantages  are 
wholly  spiritual,  the  excellences  are  spiritual,  the  operations 
are  spiritual,  and  the  effects  are  spiritual ;  the  office  is  spi- 
ritual, and  so  is  all  the  power.  But  because  the  persons  of 
the  men  in  whom  this  spiritual  power  is  subjected,  ate  tem- 
poral as  well  as  princes,  and  so  are  all  their  civil  actions, 
therefore  whatever  eminence  they  have  for  their  spiritual  em> 
ploytnent,  it  gives  them  no  temporal  advantage ;  that  comes 
in  upon  another  stock :  but  for  the  spiritual,  it  is  as  much  as 
it  is  pretended ;  but  then  it  is  no  more. 

2.  For  it  is  purely  spiritual.  Where  any  thing  of  temporal 
is  mingled  with  it,  it  is  not  greater  in  that,  but  subject  to  the 
temporal  power.  Without  this,  there  could  never  be  peace : 
and  where  the  jurisdiction  of  two  courts  does  interfere,  there 
are  perpetual  wranglings.  But  God,  having  ordained  two 
powers,  hath  made  them  both  best ;  and  yet  so  that  both  of 
them  are  inferior :  but  because  it  is  in  differing  powers,  they 
both  rule  in  peace,  and  both  obey  with  pleasure.  How  the 
ecclesiastic  state  is  subject  to  the  civil,  I  have  largely  ac- 
counted :  now  I  am  to  describe  the  eminences,  powers, 
advantages,  and  legislations,  of  the  spiritual :  concerning 
which  we  shall  have  the  best  light,  if  we  rightly  understand 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  power. 

3.  '*  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you,"  said  Christ  to 
his  apostles.  Now  it  is  plain  how  the  Father  was  pleased  to 
send  his  Son ;  with  humility  and  miracles,  with  a  low  fortune 
and  a  great  design,  with  poverty  and  power,  with  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  and  excellency  of  wisdom.  That  was  the  manner. 
The  end  was,  the  redemption  of  man  ;  the  conquering  of  the 
devil ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  the  foundation  of  the 
church  \  the  instruction  of  faith ;   the  baptizing  converts ; 
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the  refomatioo  of  maiiMni^  tbe  extiFpation  of  siku  ThU^ 
was  tha  entire  end,  and  that  was  the  just  manner  in  whidh 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world :  and  since  his  apostles  and 
their  successors  were  to  pursue  the  san^e  ends  and  no  other^ 
they  were  furnished  with  the  same  power :  and  Christ  gave 
them  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  gave  them  commandment  and 
power  to  teach  all  nations,  to  baptize  them,  to  bind  and  to 
k>ose>  to  minister  his  body  and  Us  bloods  to  exhort  and  to 
reprove*  to  comfort  and  lo  cure^  to  make  spiritual  separatioaa 
of  the  vile  from  the  precious.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the^ 
commissions  they  had  from  Christ. 

4.  This  power,  and  these  commissions,  were  wholly  mi- 
nistevial  without  domination,  without  proper  jurisdiction, 
that  is>  without  coaction ;  it  being  wholly  against  the  design 
of  the  religion,  that  it  should  be  forced ;  and  it  being  far 
removed  from  persons  so  disposed^  bo  employed,  so  in- 
structed, to  do  it.  And  therefore  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
bishop  is  /ttjf  civoi  wkmruAv,  "  he  must  be  no  striker :"  he 
had  no  arms  put  into  his  band  to  that  purpose ;  the  ecdesi*' 
aatic  state  being  furnished  with  auttu>rity,  but  no  power, 
that  is,  '*  auctoritate  suadendi,  magis  quam  jubendi  potestate" 
(that  I  may  use  the  expression  in  Tacitus'^) ;  '  an  authority  to 
persuade  and  to  rebuke,  but  no  power  to  command^'  as  the 
woffd  is  used  in  the  sense  of  secvdar  dominion. 

6.  Concerning  which,  that  the  thing  be  rightly  under- 
stood, we  must  first  truly  understand  the  word.  Accuraius  ^ 
defines  jurisdiction  to  be  "  potestatem  de  publico  introduo- 
tarn  cum  necessitate  juris  dicendi  et  eequitalis  statuendce ;" 
"  a  public  power  of  doing  right  and  equity." — ^It  is  "  potest 
tas  ad  jus  dicendum,"  so  Muscornus  Cyprius ;  ''a  power  of 
giving  sentence  in  causes  between  party  and  party." — But  we 
shall  beat  understand  the  meaning  of '  j  urisdictio'  by  that  placer 
of  Cicero*:  ''Quid  ego  iatiua  injure  dieundo  libidinem  de- 
monstrem?  Quia  vestrum  non  exurbanajurisdictione  cogno- 
vit? Qaia  unquam,  isto  prastore,  Chelidone  invito,  lege  agerci 
potuit? — ^Judieea  citari  jubel :  jubet citaii  Heraclimn :  citatur 
reus  Sopatms:  Stbenium  citari  juibet :  atque,  ut  aliqnando  de 
raboa  ab  iato  cognitis^  judieatisqu6»  ei  de  judiciis  datia  desia^i 
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mus  dicere/'  8ic.  From  which  words  it  10  plain,  that  jttri»- 
diction  is  a  power  of  magistracy  to  summon  the  parties,  to 
hear  their  cause,  and  to  give  sentence.  And  therefore  in 
Suetonius  we  often  find  these  expressions,  ''  Imperatorem 
jusdixisse,  cognovisse,  judicasse,"  "The  emperor  took  cog- 
nizancei  did  judge,  did  give  sentence,"  that  is,  did  exercise 
jurisdiction.  Empire  is  always  included  under  jurisdiction; 
and  it  is  divided  into  a  cognition  of  capital  and  pecuniary 
causes^  as  appears  plainly  in  the  title  of  the  code  '  de  Juris- 
dictione,'  which  handles  both  causes ;  and  Asconius  Ptediar 
nus,  in  his  argument  upon  the  fourth  action  against  Verres, 
proves  expressly,  that  capital  actions  are  part  of  jurisdiction. 
To  which  purpose  is  that  of  Suetonius'  in  the  life  of  Augufr- 
tus ;  "  Dixit  autem  jus  non  diligentift  modo  summa  sed  et 
lenitate,  siquidem  manifesti  parricidii  reum,  ne  culeo  in- 
sueretur)  quod  non  nisi  confessi  afficiuntur  hftc  poena,"  &c. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  question.  Now  of  jurisdiction  thus 
understood,  it  is  evident  that  the  ecclesiastic  state  hath  no 
right  derived  to  them  from  Christ,— that  is,  no  power  to  pu- 
nish any  man  corporally,  or  to  compel  him  to  answer  in 
criminal  causes ;  they  have  no  power  of  the  sword,  no  re- 
straint upon  the  body :  but  having  care  of  souls,  which  can- 
not be  governed  by  force,  they  are  to  govern  as  souls  can  be 
governed,  that  is,  by  arguments  and  reason,  by  fear  and  hope, 
by  preaching  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  all  the  ways 
of  the  noblest  government,  that  is,  by  wisdom  and  by  the 
ways  of  God. 

6.  This  appears  in  the  Apostle's  description  of  their 
own  office  and  power.  ''  What  is  Paul  <,  and  what  is  Apollos, 
but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed  i"  "  ministers  of  Christ,'* 
"  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ :"  **  To  us  is  com- 
mitted the  word  of  reconciliation^  ;**  '*  We  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ*;^'  ov  tcuputfovng,  we  are  ''not  lords  over  the 
flock  ^ ;"  but "  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray 
you,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God."  Thus  Christ 
set  them  over  the  household  \  not  to  strike  the  servants,  but 
"  to  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season ;"  that  is,  as  Optatus  ^ 
expresses  it,  to  minister  the  food  of  God's  word  and  sacra- 
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menta  to  the  servants  of  the  family : — "  Nolite  vobis  majes- 
tatis  dominumvindicare;  nam  si  ita  est^  yindioent  aibi  et  mi- 
nistry qui  mensee  dominicas  famulantur,  nt  pro  humanitate 
exhibita  ab  invitatis  gratulatio  eis  referatur — Est  ergo  in 
uniyersis  servientibus  non  dominium  sed  ministerium :" 
*'  Therefore  esteem  not  yourselves  to  have  any  thing  but  the 
ministry  and  service^  nothing  of  dominion/' — ^And  indeed  we 
need  challenge  no  more:  it  is  honour  enough  to  serve  such  a 
prince^  to  wait  at  such  a  table,  to  be  stewards  of  such  a  fa- 
mily,  to  minister  such  food.  This  service  is  perfect  freedom ; 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  greatest  temporal 
dominion  in  the  world,  **  Principes  ecclesiee  fiunt  ut  servi- 
ant  minoribus  suis,  et  ministrent  eis  qusBcunque  acceperunt 
i,  Christo  "."  The  same  with  the  words  of  Christ,  '*  He  that 
is  greatest  amongst  you,  let  him  be  your  minister/'  "  For 
the  honours^  in  Christian  religion,  at  the  first  look  like  dig- 
nities ;  but  indeed  they  are  not  divers  honours,  but  divers 
services :  as  it  seems  to  be  an  honour  to  the  eye,  that  it  en« 
lightens  the  whole  body,  but  it  is  not  its  honour,  but  its  mi- 
nistry ;  so  it  is  amongst  the  saints  ;  it  is  not  his  honour,  but 
his  act.  And  so  is  the  apostleship  thought  to  be  a  great  dig- 
nity, but  it  is  not  so ;  but  it  is  his  ministry.  For  so  St.  Paul  p 
says, '  If  I  preach  the  gospel,  it  is  no  glory  to  me ;  for  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  do  not  preach 
the  gospel ;  for  if  I  do  it  willingly,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if 
unwillingly,  there  is  nothing  bat  a  stewardship  intrusted  to 
me/  "  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  is  this,  in  the  words 
of  the  same  father,  "  Quicunque  desiderat  primatum  in  terra^ 
inveniet  confusionem  in  ccbIo,"  "Whosoever  desires  primacy" 
(meaning  amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
order  and  office) ''  upon  earth,  shall  find  confusion  in  heaven.'' 
7.  But  this  is  most  expressly  and  clearly  taught  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  So  St.  Chrysostom  Nazianzen"*; 
**  He  that  is  set  over  others  (speaking  of  bishops),  laying 
behind  him  every  sin,  must  proceed  in  godliness ;  so  that,  by 
the  example  of  his  spiritual  growth,  he  may  draw  others 
unto  virtue,  especially  by  that  form  of  humility,  which  was 
delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord ;  *  non  enim  oportet  vi  vel  ne- 
cessitate constringere,  sed  ratione  et  vitae  exemplis  suadere,' 
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'  for  no  man  ie  to  be  confttrained  by  force  or  by  neceeuiyt 
but  persuaded  by  reason  and  good  examples.' " — ^And  thoa 
St.  Jerome '  distingiiishes  the  ecclesiastical  power  firom  tlie 
regal :  **  lUe  nolentibos  praoest,  hie  volentibus :  ille  ierrore 
subjicit,  hie  servituti  donatur :  ille  corpora  cnstodit  ad  mor« 
tem,  hie  animas  serrat  ad  vitam  -/'  ''  The  king  governs  whe- 
ther men  will  or  no :  the  bishop  none  but  the  willing.  He 
subdues  them  by  terror ;  but  the  bishop  is  but  the  serrant  of 
the  people's  souls.  The  king  keeps  bodies  reserved  for 
death ;  but  the  bishop  takes  care  of  souls  that  they  may 
live  eternally." — Upon  this  account  St.  Chrysostom*  consi- 
ders the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  affirms  it  to  be  more  troublesome  than  thai 
of  kings ;  as  much  as  the  rage  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  is 
greater  than  the  curlings  of  a  troubled  river :— •and  he  gives 
this  reason  for  it;  "  Quoqiam  iUic  plures  sunt  qui  adjuvant, 
eo  quod  legibus  ac  mandatis  omnia  peraguntur :  hie  ver6 
nihil  tale»  neque  enim  licet  ex  auctoritate  prsBcipere/'  **  Be- 
cause there  are  more  helpers  in  the  secular  govemmoit ;  for 
all  things  are  transacted  by  laws,  and  by  commandments ; 
but  here  (meaning,  in  the  ecclesiastic  state) — ^there  is  no  such 
thing ;  for  it  is  lawful,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  command 
any  thing/* — For*  "  in  potestate  subjectorum  est  obedire  vd 
non."  They  are  not  domestics,  they  are  not  properly  sub- 
jects, but  ^'  obedientiam  habentes  in  sua  ipsorum  potestate,*' 
''they  have  their  obedience  in  their  own  power":"  they 
may  if  they  will,  and  they  shall  have  a  good  reward ;  but  if 
they  will  not,  they  may  choose.  For  with  this  power,  and 
upon  these  terms  "  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  over- 
seers to  feed,"  not  to  rule,  **  the  church  of  God,"  that  is,  not 
to  rule  by  empire,  but  by  persuasion.  And  this  is  intimated 
by  the  Epistle  '  to  the  Hebrews ;  "  Obey  them  that  are  set 
over  you,  and  submit  yourselves;  for  they  watch  for  your 
souls :  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  not  with  grief;  for  thai 
is  unprofitable  for  you:" — that  is,  submit  yourselves  to 
your  spiritual  rulers,  cheerfully  and  willingly :  if  you  do  not, 
they  can  have  no  comfort  in  their  ministry ;  it  will  grieve 
them  to  find  you  refractory,  and  you  will  be  the  losers  by  it, 
for  their  grief  will  do  you  no  profit* — Now  if  these  rukis  had 
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m  power  of  coercion^  be  could  quickly  make  them  willing, 
and  the  crrtifaypLd^, '  the  anguish'  would  fall  upon  the  disobe- 
dient^—^The  same  precept  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
ntans  ^  where  the  words  do  themselves  expound  the  nature 
of  th6  government;  ''We  beseech  you, brethren,  to  know 
them  which  labour  amongst  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in 
love  for  theit  works'  sake."  And  immediately  after',  he  calls 
them  '  in  partem  solicitudinis,'  *  into  a  participation  of  this 
rule ;'  NovO&tcTre  araitrci^,  **  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  ad- 
monish/' or  to  warn,  to  reprove, ''  them  that  are  unruly  :"-^ 
that  is,  you  must  help  us  in  our  government:  we  are  over 
you  to  admonish  you,  but  you  must  admonish  one  another : 
that  will  help  our  work  forward  when  you  are  willing.  But 
"  they  which  are  over  you,"  must  be  highly  esteemed,  not 
for  their  dignity,  but  for  their  works'  sake,  not  in  fear,  but 
**  in  love ;"  Ibr  they  are  over  you  not  by  empire,  but  by  dis- 
courses,— ^not  by  laws,  but  by  exhortation.  And  certainly 
this  is  the  best  government  in  the  world ;  that  the  people  of 
Ood  "  sit  populus  voluntarius,"  should  serve  Ood  with  reason 
and  choice,  with  love  and  pleasure,  and  eternity  of  satisfac^ 
tion.  And  this  is  observed  also  by  St  Chrysostom :  ''  The 
princes  of  this  world  (saith  he)  are  so  much  inferior  to  this 
Spiritual  power,  by  how  much  it  is  better  to  rule  ov^r  the 
wills  of  men,  than  over  their  bodies :"  and  that  is  the  state 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  concerning  which  who  please 
to  see  much  more,  may,  with  pleasure,  read  it  in  St.  Chry- 
sostom, in  his  first  homily  upon  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  the 
eleventh  homily  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in 
his  second  book  '  of  Priesthood.' 

8.  Now  against  this  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose  any 
precedents  of  government  under  the  Old  Testament.  He 
there  that  did  not  obey  the  word  of  the  high-priest,  was  to 
die  the  death*;  for  they  had  avayKafrriKifv  iucaioKpivlav,  a 
true,  proper,  formal  jurisdiction  given  them  by  God :  and 
when  Moses  sat  in  judgment,  trvv^Sprvov  ItpBlc,  saith  Philo, 
**  the  priests  were  his  assessors ;" — and  "  Jddsei  sacerdotii 
honos  firmamentum  potenti»  erat ;"  **  The  honour  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  was  a  great  establishment  to  the  power  of 
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the  nation,"  saith  Tacitos  \  For  the  priests  were  MmBowoi, 
*  bishops,'  and  judges  of  controYersies,  and  by  the  law  ap- 
pointed to  inflict  punishment  upon  criminals ;  said  Josephus^ 
But,  in  the  gospel,  there  was  no  such  thing.  The  Jewish  ex- 
communications were  acts  of  power  and  a  mixed  empire;  ouis 
are  securities  to  the  sound  part,  and  cautions  against  offen- 
ders. Their  preachings  were  decrees  sometimes ;  ours  can 
be  but  exhortations  and  arguments  to  persuade  and  invite 
consent. 

9.  But  neither  can  it  be  denied  but  that  the  apostles  did» 
sometimes,  actions  of  a  delegate  jurisdiction.  Thus  St  Peter 
gave  sentence  of  death  against  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  St. 
Paul  inflicted  blindness  upon  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  deUt- 
vered  HymenaBus  and  Alexander  and  the  incestuous  Corin- 
thian to  be  buffeted  by  Satan ;  and  St.  John  threatened  to 
do  the  like  to  Diotrephes.  That  this  was  extraordinary,  ap- 
pears by  the  manners  of  animadversion  which  were  by  mira- 
cle and  immediate  divine  judgment ;  for  those  which  were 
delivered  to  Satan,  were  given  up  to  be  corporally  tormented 
by  some  grievous  sickness  or  violence  of  an  evil  spirit,  as 
St.  Chrysostom  ^,  St.  Ambrose  %  St.  Jerome,  and  divers  otfaeis 
of  the '  fathers  do  affirm.  But  therefore  this  was  an  act  of 
divine  jurisdiction,  not  of  apostolical :  it  was  a  miraculous 
verification  of  the  divine  mission,  seldom  used,  not  by  ordi- 
nary emission  of  power,  but  by  an  extraordinary  spirit :  for  so 
St.  Paul  s  threatened  some  criminals  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
that  if  he  did  come,  he  would  not  spare  them :  but  it  was  be- 
cause they  made  it  necessary  by  their  undervaluing  of  his 
person  and  ministry :  '  Since  ye  do  so,  since  ye  do  look  for 
a  sign  and  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me,  you  shall  have  it.' 
It  is  not  St.  Paul's  ordinary  power,  nor  his  own  extraordinary, 
but  SoKc/in  XpioTov,  *  an  experiment  of  Christ's  power,'  who 
was  pleased  to  minister  it  by  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  by  any 
other  apostle :  something  like  those  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  "  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign ;  and  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  shall  be  given  them." 
But  then  there  was  great  necessity ;  and  some  prodigious 
examples  were  to  be  made  to  produce  the  fear  of  God  and 
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the  reTerence  of  religion,  that  the  meanness  and  poverty  of 
the  ministers  might  not  expose  the  institution  to  contempt : 
and  because  the  religion  was  destitute  of  all  temporal  coer* 
cioD,  and  the  civil  power  put  on  armoar,  not  for  it,  but  against 
it,  therefore  God  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hand,  and  by 
judgments  from  heaven  verified  the  preachings  apostolical. 
Thus  when  the  Corinthians  ^  did  use  the  Lord's  supper  nn* 
worthily,  God  punished  them  with  sickness  and  with  death, 
as  the  Apostle  himself  tells  them :  for  to  denounce  them  after, 
and  to  pronounce  them  before,  were  equal  actions  of  ministry, 
but  equally  no  parts  of  jurisdiction.  This  way  continued  in 
the  church,  though  in  very  infrequent  examples,  till  the  em- 
perors became  Christians,  and  by  laws  and  temporal  coer* 
cions  came  to  second  the  word  of  ecclesiastical  ministry.  For 
St  Cyprian  i  tells  of  some  persons,  who  being  afflicted  with 
evil  spirits,  were  cnred  at  their  baptism,  who  afterward,  upon 
their  apostasy  from  the  faith,  were  afflicted  again,  and  again 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  devil :  "  recedente  siquidem  dis- 
ciplina  recessit  et  gratia;"  when  they  forsook  Christ,  himself 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hand,  and  was  not  wanting,  by 
an  act  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  to  declare  that  he  was  their 
.Lord,  and  would  be  honoured  by  them  or  upon  them. 

10.  And  this  was  "  the  rod/'  that  St.  Paul  ^  threatened  to 
the  schismatical  Corinthians ;  not  any  emanation  of  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  ministry,  but  a  miraculous  consignation  of  it: 
for  these  things,  as  St.  Chrysostom  ^  observes,  St.  Paul  calls 
*'  signa  apostolatus  mei,"  *'  the  signs  of  his  apostleship,*' 
wrought  among  them  in  signs  and  miracles  and  powers :  this 
was  effected  in  healing  the  sick,  and  in  striking  the  refractory 
with  the  rod  of  God ;  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  mak- 
ing them  blind,  that  would  not  see  ;  in  raising  the  dead  to 
life,  and  causing  them  to  die  that  would  not  live  the  life  of 
righteousness.  But  this  was  not  done  IStq.  Svvoftce,  not  *  by 
any  power  of  their  own,'  but  by  that  power  to  which  they 
only  ministered, — ^by  the  power  of  Christ ;  who  (blessed  be 
Ms  holy  name  for  it)  keeps  this  power  only  in  his  own  hands. 
In  these  their  power  was  no  more  a  power  of  jurisdiction 
than  Elias  had,  who,  as  St.  James  said,  '^  prayed  that  it 
-might,  and  prayed  that  it  might  not,  rain ;"  and  called  for 
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fire  from  heaven.  And  juit  80  the  apostleB,  being  mored  bf 
fin  extraordinary  apirit»  did»  when  the  spiriiBaw  oaiue,  minis- 
ter to  the  divine  judgment  Bot  that  was  not  their  work; 
ihej  were  sent  of  another  ertiind,  and  were  intrasted  witk 
other  powers. 

11.  But  after  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  in  the 
church  some  images  and  similitudes  of  jurisdiction  in  theirspi- 
ritual  government.  The  soul  is  not,  cannot  be,  proper- to  any 
jurisdiction  but  that  of  Ood.  For  jurisdiction  is  the  effect  of 
legislation,  and  is  in  the  mixed  empire  as  the  other  i^  in  die 
mere.  Now  none  can  give  laws  to  souls  but  God ;  he  only 
is  Lord  of  wills  and  understandings ;  and  therefore  none  can 
give  judgment  or  restraint  to  souls  but  God.  But  as,  by 
preaching,  the  ecclesiastic  state  does  imitate  the  legislation 
of  God ;  fio  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  she  does  imitate  his 
jurisdiction.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by  the  sermons 
of  the  gospel,  the  ecclesiastics  give  laws  to  the  church,  Uiat 
is,  they  declare  the  laws  of  God ;  and,  by  the  use  of  the  keys, 
they  also  declare  the  divine  jurisdiction :  for  as  the  church 
can  make  no  law  of  divine  worship  or  divine  propositions,  of 
faith  or  manners,  but  what  she  hath  received  from  ChrMt 
and  his  apostles  :  so  neither  can  she  exercise  any  judgment 
but  the  judgment  of  God.  To  that  she  ministers  by  threat- 
eningsand  denunciations,  by  comforts  and  absolutions,  as  she 
ministers  to  the  legislative  of  God  by  preaching  and  publish- 
ing, by  exhortation  and  command. 

12.  For  there  is  an  ^npice  in  preaching ;  there  is  a  power 
of  command  which  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  church 
of  God  must  exercise.  To  this  purpose  St.  Cfarysostom* 
discourses  excellently ;  ^*  Tliere  are  some  things  which  need 
teaching,  some  which  need  commanding  :  if  therefore  yon 
invert  Ae  order,  and  had  rather  command  whese  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  teach,  you  are  ridiculous  ;  and  as  bad  if  yon 
go  about  to  teach,  where  you  rather  should  eommand.  That 
men  should  do  no  evil,  you  need  not  teaeh,  but  to  forbid  it 
with  the  force  of  a  great  authority  :  and  so  you  must  eon- 
jBiand  them,  that  they  should  not  give  heed  to  Jewish  fables. 
But  if  you  would  have  them  give  their  goods  to  the  poor,  or 
keep  their  virgin^  bene  you  have  need  of  dootriae  and  ^ahoiw 
tation.  Therefore  the  Apostle  said  both,  Command  and  teach. 
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Thai  yott  see  that  a  bishop  mtut  not  only  teach,  but  some- 
time, it  ia  necessary,  that  he  should  command."  But  then 
this,  being  a  doelarxnal  precept,  or  commanding  by  the  force 
of  a  clear  confessed  doctrine,  hath  in  it  no  empire,  but  that 
it  is  a  commanding  in  the  name  of  God,T-«knd  means  (his  only, 
that  some  things  are  -so  clear  and  obyious,  so  necessary  and 
confiMsed,  that  he  who  neglects  them,  is  condemned  by  him- 
self;  he  need  not  be  taaght,  but  only  commanded  to  do  his 
duty:  bnt,  if  he  will  not, — God,  who  gave  him  the  law,  hath 
also  jurisdiction  over  him  :  and  to  this  also  the  church  does 
minister ;  for  the  bishop  commands  htm  in  God's  name ;  and 
if  he  will  not,  he  can  punish  him  in  God's  name,-^that  is,  he 
can  denounce  God's  judgments  agaii»t  him  ;  and  that  is  our 
ministerial  jurisdiction  :  he  can  declare  him  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  unworthy  to  receive  the  holy  mysteries 
and  pledges  of  salvation.    This  is  our  coercion^ 

13.  But  the  use  of  the  keys  does  differ  from  proper  juris- 
diction in  this  great  thing, — That,  if  the  keys  be  rightly  nsed, 
they  do  bind  or  loose  respectively ;  but  if  they  err,  they  do 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  tiiey  neither  bind  nor  loose.  Now 
in  proper  jurisdiction  it  is  otherwise :  for,  right  or  wrong,  if 
a  man  be  condemned,  he  shall  die  for  it ;  and  if  he  be  hanged, 
he  is  hanged.  But  the  church  gives  nothing  but  the  sen* 
tence  of  God,  and  tells  open  what  terms  God  will,  or  will 
not,  pardon.  If  the  priest  minister  rightly  and  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  laws  of  God,  the  subject  shall  find  that 
sentence  made  good  in  heaven  by  the  real  events  of  the  other 
world,  which  the  priest  pronounces  hereupon  earth.  Batif  the 
priest  be  deceived,  he  is  deceived  for  himsdf  and  for  nobody 
else ;  he  alters  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  soul  by  his  quick 
absolution,  or  his  unreasonable  binding.  For  it  is  not  true  here 
which  the  lawyers  say  of  human  jurisdictions,  "  Quod  judex 
Mtansproimnciavit,  obauotoritatem  jus  dicentis transit  in  rem 
jndicatam.'^  The  priest  bath  no  such  authority,  though  the 
civil  power  have.  The  error  of  the  judge  does  not  make  the 
sentence  invalid ;  his  authority  prevails  above  his  error :  but  in 
the  other,  it  is  the  case  of  souls ;  and  thec^efore  is  conducted 
by  God  only  as  to  all  real  and  material  events,  and  depends 
not  upon  the  weakness  and  fallibilities  of  men.  And  there* 
fore  the  pow^  of  remitting  sins,  given  to  the  church,  is 
nothing  but  an  authority  to  minister  that  pardoo,  which  God 
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gives  by  Jesus  Christ  "  The  church  pardons  sins,  as  the^ 
Levitical  priest  did  cleanse  the  lepers/'  said  St.  Jerome; 
that  ia,  he  did  discern  whether  they  were  clean  or  no«  and  so 
restored  them  to  the  congregation  t  but  ''  apud  Denm  non 
sententia  sacerdotam,  sed  reorum  vita  quaeritar;"  ''God 
regards  not  the  sentence  of  the  priest,  but  the  life  of  the 
penitent." — For  "  the  priest  'aliquid  est  ad  ministrandum  ac 
dispensandum  verbum  ac  sacramenta*  ad  mundandum  autem 
et  justificandum  non  est  aliquid;'  'is  something  as  to  the 
ministry  and  dispensation  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  but 
nothing  as  to  the  purifying  and  justification  of  a  sinner :  for 
none  works  that  in  the  inward  man,  but  he,  who  created  the 
whole  man :"  they  are  the' words  of  St.  Austin. — This  there- 
fore is  but  ^  yerbum  reconciliationis ;'  '  the  word  of  reconcili- 
ation is  intrusted  to  us:'  but  we  properly  give  no  pardon,  and 
therefore  inflict  no  punishment. 

14.  Indeed  the  power  of  the  keys  is,  by  a  metaphor, 
changed  into  a  sword ;  and  St. Pauls  wish,  ' I  would  they 
were  even  cutoff,  that  trouble  you/  seems  to  be  the  warrant; 
and,  by  excommunications,  evil  persons  are  cut  off  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  is  a  power  of  jurisdiction,  just  as  excommu- 
nication is  a  sword.  But  so  is  the  word  of  God,  "  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword  /'  and  so  is  a  severe  reproof,  it  cuts 
to  the  bone. — "Ne  censorium  stylum,  cujus  mucronem  mul- 
tis  remediis  majores  nostri  retaderunt,  ceque  posthac,  atque 
ilium  dictatorium  gladium  pertimescamus/'  said  Cicero". 
"  The  censor's  tongue  was  a  sword,  bat  our  ancestors  some* 
times  did  not  feel  it  smart ;  and  we  fear  it  not  so  much  ss 
the  sword  of  the  dictators." — But  how  little  there  is  of  pro- 
per jurisdiction  in  excommunication,  we  can  demonstrate  bat 
by  too  good  an  argument.  For  suppose  Julian  robbing  of  a 
church,  striking  the  bishop,  disgracing  the  religion,  doing 
any  thing  for  which  he  is  '  ipso  facto'  excommunicate :  tell 
him  of  the  penalty  he  incurs,  cite  him  before  the  bishop,  de- 
nounce it  in  the  church ;  what  have  you  done  to  him  that 
shall  compel  him  to  do  his  duty  i  Suppose  he  will  not  stay 
from  the  church,  that  he  will  go  to  another,  to  a  strange 
country :  or  that  he  despises  all  this : — Have  you  made  him 
afraid  i  have  you  troubled  him  ?  have  you  grieved  him  ?  have 
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you  done  that  which  shall  make  him  do  so  no  more  ?  But 
Julian  was  about  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  thinks  it  all 
a  fable.  Or  suppose  less  than  that:  suppose  a  man  that 
keeps  a  concubine,  and  knowing  that  he  sins,  and  yet  re- 
solves not  to  quit  the  sin^  he  abstains  from  the  communion  and 
the  public  service  of  the  church ;  if  the  bishop  admonishes 
him  to  leave  the  partner  of  his  sin, — how,  if  he  will  not  i 
By  what  compulsory  can  the  ecclesiastic  state  enforce  him  i 
If  you  threaten  to  drive  him  from  the  communion^  he  hath 
prevented  you ;  he  never  comes  at  it.  If  from  prayers,  you 
do  him  a  kindness ;  for  he  loves  them  not. — If  from  sermons, 
then  he  will  enjoy  his  lust  withoat  controlment. — What 
can  the  church  do  in  this  case  ?  Bdt  suppose  yet  once  more, 
that  a  violent  hand  shall  pull  down  the  whole  episcopal 
order^  what  shall  the  church  do  then  ?  will  she  excommu- 
nicate the  men  that  do  it  ?  They  say  *  The  order  itself  is 
antichristian ;'  and  can  they  fear  to  be  excommunicated  by 
them  i  and  who  fears  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  Presby- 
tery, that  believes  them  to  be  a  dead  hand  and  can  effect 
nothing  ?  And  in  the  sum  of  affairs,  only  the  obstinate  and 
the  incorrigible  are  to  be  piroceeded  against  by  that  extreme 
remedy^  And  to  them,  who  need  that  extreme,  it  is  no  re- 
medy :  for  they  that  need  it,  care  not  for  it :  and  what  com- 
pulsion then  can  this  be  ?  If  it  be  any  thing  really  effective, 
let  it  be  persuaded  to  them,  that  shall  deserve  it;  for  it  mast 
work  wholly  by  opinion,  and  can  affright  them  only,  who  are 
taaght  to  be  afraid  of  it.  It  can  only  do  effort  upon  them, 
who  are  willing  to  do  good  in  the  way  of  the  church:  for  it 
is  a  spiritual  punishment ;  and  therefore  operates  only  upon 
the  spirit,  that  is,  upon  the  will  and  understanding,  which 
can  have  no  coercion :  so  that,  in  effect,  it  compels  them 
who  are  willing  to  be  compelled,  that  is,  it  does  not  compel 
at  all;  and  therefore,  is  but  improperly  an  act  of  jurisdiction. 
15.  For  that  which  the  ecclesiastics  can  do,  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  own  act,  not  any  power  over  the  actions  of  other 
men :  and  therefore  is  but  a  use  of  their  own  liberty,  not  an 
exercise  of  jurisdiction.  He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacra- 
ments as  he  does  in  preaching:  in  both,  he  declares  the 
guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to  heaven,  to  be  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor  of  repentance ;  and 
refusing  to  baptize  an  evil  catechumen,  or  to  communicate 
VOL.  xiii.  2o 
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an  ill-living  Christian,  does  but  say  the  same  thing :  he  speaks 
in  one  by  signs,  and  in  the  other  he  signifies  by  words.  If 
he  denies  to  give  him  the  holy  communion,  he  tells  him  he  is 
not  in  a  state  of  grace  and  the  divine  favour,  he  tells  him 
that  he  hath  no  communion  with  Christ ;  and  therefore,  by 
denying  the  symbols,  says  that  truth,  which,  by  his  sermons, 
he  publishes.  All  the  effect  and  real  event  are  produced  by 
the  sin  of  the  man ;  and  the  minister  of  religion  telk  him, 
as  God's  messenger,  what  he  hath  done  to  himself,  and  what 
will  come  upon  him  from  God.  This  is  'judicium,  non  juris- 
dictio,'  'a  judging,  not  a  jurisdiction;'  a  judging  a  man 
worthy  or  unworthy ;  which  does  not  suppose  a  superiority  of 
jurisdiction,  but  equals  doit  to  their  equals,  though,  in  this,  the 
clergy  hath  a  superiority,  and  an  authority  iromGk>d  to  do  so. 

16.  Add  to  this,  that  the  other  effects  of  excommunica- 
tion are  not  any  force  or  impression  upon  the  delinquent, 
but  are  the  caution  and  duty  of  the  church,  or  '  sanior  pata' 
of  them  that  are  innocent;  for  it  is  a  command  to  them  to 
abstain  from  the  society  of  the  criminal :  for  to  him  it  is  no 
direct  obligation :  indirectly  it  is, — as  I  have  already  affirmed 
and  shall  afterward  discourse. 

17.  This  discourse  cannot  lessen  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  church ;  it  only  explicates  the  nature  of  it,  because  it 
is  useful  to  many  cases  of  conscience,  and  does  rightly  esta- 
blish the  foundation  of  this  great  measure  of  conscience, 
'  ecclesiastical  laws,' — and  it  adds  grandeur  to  it.  For  it  is 
in  the  ecclesiastical  government,  as  it  was  in  the  Judaical, 
before  they  had  a  king.  Tliey  had  no  king  of  their  own,  but 
God  was  their  king;  and  he  did  exercise  jurisdiction,  and 
appointed  judges  over  them,  and  wrought  miracles  for  their 
punishment  or  their  escape  respectively ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
church :  Christ,  our  head,  keeps  the  spiritual  regality  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  his  own  hands,  but  sends  us  to  minister  it 
according  to  his  laws ;  which  if  we  do,  they  who  are  found 
ctilninals,  cannot  be  smitten  by  us,  biit  they  shall  be  smitten 
by  God :  and  therefore  Christ  said  the  same  thing  to  hi» 
missionaries,  as  Crod  did  to  Samuel ;  "  They  have  not  reject- 
ed thee,  but  me,"  said  God ; — and,  **  He  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me,"  said  Christ. — And  now,  although  kings  have 
the  sword  in  their  own  hand,  and  can  smite  the  disobedient; 
yet  we  cannot :  but  God  will  smite  them,  that  are  disobedient 
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to  tha  church:  and  that  is  y(OTst  for  th^  that  feel  it^  and 
better  for  them  that  are  but  threatened ;  for  it  is  true,  tha^ 
by  repentance  they  may  escape  that  which  is  threatened 
by  the.  church,  which,  in  the  commonwealth,  they  cannot : 
but  these  that  feel  it,  are  in  a  worse  condition :  for  '^  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ;"— and 
"Who  can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burnings f" — "For 
our  Ood  is  a  consuming  fire/' — 


RULE  II. 

The  Church  hath  Power  to  make  Laws  and  to  give  Commands 
obliging  the  Conscience^  that  is,  tying  the  Subjects  io  Obe* 
dience  under  the  Penalty  of  committing  Sin,  or  of  incurring 
the  divine  Displeasure. 

1.  By  '  the  church'  it  is  certain  I  must  first  mean  '  the 
church  catholic,'  or  all  the  governors  of  the  Christian  assem* 
blies  in  the  world :  because  if  it  be  in  a  part,  it  is  in  the 
whole ;  and  if  it  be  neither  in  a  part  nor  in  the  whole,  it  is 
no  where.    But  yet  because  the  whole  catholic  church,  that 
is,  all  the  governors  of  churches  (for  if  we  speak  of  the 
church  miilung  lawsj  we  must  mean  the  governing  part  of 
the  church)  did  never  meet  since  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
who,  being  few  and  united  and  absolute  and  supreme,  could 
then  do  what  could  never  be  done  since :  it  is  i^ecessary  for 
the  reducing  this  rule  to  practice,  that  the  legislation  and  the 
power  of  commanding  be  subjected  in  some  more  particular 
subject ;  and  therefore  I  shall  instance  in  the  least.    By  '  th^ 
church,'  I  mean  ^  every  particular  church  joined  to  the  head 
of  union ;'  and  by  '  the  particular  church,'  I  mean  '  the  angel 
of  that  church,'  *  the  bishop  ;* — according  to  that  saying  of 
St« Cyprian^;  "  Scire  debes  episcopum  in  ecclesia esse,  et 
ecclesiam  in  episcopo  ;"* "  The  bishop  is  in  the  church,  and 
the  church  in  the  bishop :"  that  is,  he  is  in  the  church,  as 
the  bead  is  part  of  the  body, — and.  the  church  is  in  him  as  in 
their  representative ;  and  all  their  power  is  ministered  by  his 
hand,  and  their  interest  promoted  by  him ;  and  he  is  the  hand 
of  God  and  the  hand  of  the  people ;  this  lifted  up,  and  that 
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let  down ;  thig  in  the  ministry  of  prayers.  Bad  that  in  tke 
ministry  of  blessings.  And  therefore  St.  Chrysostom^  ex- 
pounding those  words  of  Christ, '  Tell  it  unto  the  church/ — 
says,  that '  they  mean.  Tell  it  to  the  bishop  of  the  church, 
who  is  to  minister  food  and  discipline  to  the  congregation.' 

2.  Now  all  the  power  of  commanding  and  making  eccle- 
siastical laws,  that  is,  laws  of  religion,  is  wholly  in  the 
pastors  and  bishops  in  the  supreme  order  of  ecclesiastics.  If 
there  be  two  orders  of  divine  institution,  it  is  certain  that 
one  is  the  superior^  and  therefore  one  only  is  to  rule  in  eair 
nency,  and  the  other  can  rule  but  in  minority  and  substitu- 
tion :  and  that  which  is  appointed  to  rule,  is  the  superior. 
Now  the  case  then  is  clear  as  to  the  present  purpose :  the 
presbyters  were  under  bishops,  and  might  be  accused  before 
them  and  rebuked  by  them ;  we  see  it  plain  in  the  case  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  to  whom  St.  Paul  gave  rules  of  court, 
and  measures  of  taking  cognizance  of  causes  brought  before 
them.  There  was  plainly  the  judging  order  and  the  judged ; 
the  elders  or  presbyters  were  judged ;  over  them  were  ow- 
seers  placed.  **  Par  in  parem  potestatem  Hon  habet.'*  Since 
therefore  a  judicatory  was  placed  in  the  church,  though  it 
was  a  spiritual  only  and  without  tenqK>ral  coercion,  yet  it 
had  a  just  authority ;  and  therefore,  must  suppose  a  disttDC- 
tion  in  the  clergy  of  superior  and  inferior.  Now  because 
there  can  be  no  union  political  without  government,  and  the 
government  which  was  appointed,  was  that  of  the  avS^ 
iT/oiificvoc, '  the  ruling  clergy,'  it  follows,  that,  the  bishop  be- 
ing the  head  of  spiritual  union  in  the  first  institution  of  the 
church,  every  society  of  Christians  is  reckoned  one  by  the 
unity  of  the  bishop ;  and  therefore,  that  society  of  a  bishop 
and  his  parish  is  the  least  indeed,  but  it  is  a  Christian,  com- 
monweidth.  Now  the  practice  apostolical  and  primitive  ad- 
ministering this  power  by  one  and  one  in  every  church, 
where  there  were  many  presbyters,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
he  who  was  superior  to  the  presbyters,  was  to  rule  in  evtfy 
congregation ;  and  because  there  was  none  superior  to  him 
by  divine  or  apostolical  appointment,  all  the  legislative  or 
commanding  power  in  the  church  is  founded  in  the  episcopal 
order ;  and  therefore  that  one  bishop  hath  in  his  own  charge 
a  legislative  or  power  of  command;  and  therefore  much  more, 

r  HmbU.  61.  ia  MalL 
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when  many  bishops  meet  together.  A  dtocess  is  the  least  cir- 
cuit of  goreramentf  but  it  is  an  entire  body  subject  to  distinct 
commands ;  that  is,  every  diocess  hath  one  set  over  them  in 
the  Lord,  to  whom  the  people  are,  by  the  commands  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tied  to  give  obedience* 

3.  Whether  the  diocess  be  little  or  great,  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed, in  city  or  in  country,  divided  into  parishes  or  not 
divided,  under  metropolitans  or  not  under,  of  many  churches 
or  but  one, — it  matters  not:  where  there  is  a  bishop  and  a 
congregation,  there  is  a  diocess,  and  there  is  a  power  of  com- 
manding and  a  necessity  of  obeying,  '  intra  limites  disci* 
plinsB,'  *  within  that  pale,'  in  which  they  have  warranty  and 
power  to  govern  and  to  give  commandments.  As  for  pa- 
rishes in  the  late  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  the  charge  of  a 
single  presbyter, — ^it  is  no  body  politic  of  apostolical  or  di- 
vine appointment:  for  the  presbyters  were  called  '  in  partem 
solicitndinis,' '  into  the  help  of  the  ministry ;'  but  they  had 
no  cure  of  souls,  save  only  by  delegation  and  special  and 
temporary  appointment,  for  some  whole  ages  in  the  church : 
and  therefore  the  governing  and  the  <;ommanding  authority 
cannot  be  extended  to  parishes  and  to  their  <^urates,  which 
areof  late  date,  and  received  no  power  from  Christ  but  that 
of  ministry,-«-which  is  also  4^onveyed  by  the  bishops'  hands. 
But  then  because,  above  the  bishopi  there  is  no  appointment 
in  the  whole  religion, — it  is  necessary  that  the  legislative  be 
established  in  him :  if  we  go  higher,,  we  can  never  come  to  a 
society  of  apostolical  or  divine  institution  in  the  church,— 
because,  between  the  whole  catholic  church,  either  in  diffu- 
sion or  representation,  and  a  single  diocess,  all  the  inter- 
medial unions,  as  of  metropolitans,  primates,  patriarchs, 
council  provincial  or  (Ecumenical,  are  by  consent  and  posi«- 
tive  tod  human  institution,  but  they  directly  establish  no 
divine  government.  This  only  is  properly  such.  And  though 
this  can  suiFer  alteration  as  to  the  administration  of  it,  yet 
the  proper  seat  of  the  authority  is  the  bishop,  by  virtue  of  his 
order.  Whether  the  bishop  of  Rome  received  Uie  power  into 
himself  alone,  and  so  conveys  it  to  all  other  bishops,  is  not 
material  to  our  present  inquiry ;  for  that  is  a  question  of  the 
manner  of  receiving  it,  not  of  the  power  when  it  is  received. 
I  shall,  in  order  to  other  purposes,  discover  Uie  unreasonable- 
ness of  that  fond  pretence  and  novelty.     But  that  which  I 
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say  is,  that  those  pencils,  w&d,  by  Christ's  appointment  to 
or  by  the  apostles,  were  authorized  to  gOTem  the  cbarch,  aie 
the  heads  of  Christian  societies^  and  erery  snch  society  is  a 
distinct  government ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  die  diiision  of 
parishes,  because  that  division  was  later  than  the  adthority  i 
and  though  this  be  true  also  of  diocesees,  as  they  are  now  di- 
Tided,  yet  that  division  being  but  accidental  to  the  charge, 
and  the  charge  being  an  appointed  relation, — that  which  is 
accidental  and  superinduced,  cannot  |MKj)Qdioe  the  nature 
and  institution  of  it,  but  that  a  bishop  and  his  chmge,  more 
or  less,  is  an  entire  society  or  commonwealth,  as  much  as 
the  thing  can  be;  that  is,  according  to  the  nature  and  capur 
city  of  the  subject-matter,  it  is  an  entire  government,  and 
prelate  and  people  make  the  parts  of  the  integral  consti- 
tution. 

4.  To  the  verification  therefore  of  the  power  thus  sub- 
jected, ail  those  titles  of  eminency  and  superior  office  re- 
corded in  Scripture  do  aptly  minister :  as  that  they  are  called 
'  pastors,'  and  '  rulers,'  and  '  preeposhi,'  and  hr(mtofwoif  *  bi- 
shops' or  '  overseers'  of  the  church :  he  that  hears  them, 
hears  Christ, — who  hath  sent  them,  as  himself  was  aent. 
Upon  the  account  of  these^  the  first  rulers  of  churches  in 
Scripture  did  give  laws  to  their  people,  and  threatened  the 
disobedient  not  only  by  the  force  of  their  extraordinary 
power,  but  by  the  effects  of  their  ordinary  ministry.  The  par- 
ticular instances  of  command  I  shall  enumerate,  when  I  give 
account  in  what  things  they  have  power  to  make  laws;  but 
these  words  of  power  were  sufficient  warrant,  and  were  like 
seals  to  their  commissions  and  monitors  of  their  duty.  But 
so  the  rulers  of  the  church  did  practise  their  power,  and 
taught  the  necessity  of  obedience. 

5.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  St  Clement^  to  St. 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  \  **  These  things,  most  desr 
brother,  I  have  received  from  the  mouth  of  holy  Peter,  who 
gave  the  commands,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  them 
to  thee,  that  thou  inayest  ccmimand  them  all  to  be  kept  invio- 
late, because  ecclesiastical  afiairs  ought  not  to  be  done  care- 
lessly, but  with  diligence.  Therefore  let  no  man  think,  that, 
without  danger,  he  can  neglect  these  precepts,  or  dissemble 
them  ;  '  quia  in  judicio  Dei  ignis  cetemi  torments  sustinebif, 

1  Bpiil.  Clen.  1.  in  fine. 
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qui  lsQ<;lei9i8i3ti<sa  decreta  n^gte^erit ;'  'beQau8e«  ja  the  jiidg* 
IMDt  of  God^  be^ball  sjiffer  the  tonnents  of  an  eternal  fire, 
who  shall  negleot  the  decrees  of  the  church.'  Bat  he  timt 
sbdl  bear  thee  as  the  miAis^erof  Christ  opi^manded,  shall 
receive  glory:  I^otbe  that  sbptll  not  hear  thee,  or  rather  the 
li<^  speaking  by  thee,  shall  receive  to  himself  damnation/' 

6.  St  Ignatius ""  is  .very  frequent  and  express  in  this  par* 
ticnlar :— ''  Be  subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  Lord.  For  he 
watehes  for  your  s^s^  as  he  that  must  give  an  account,  to 
God.  For  it  is  necessary,  that  you  do  nothing  without  the 
bishop.  For  he  that  is  disobedient  to  bishops,  will  be  alto- 
gether without  God,  impious,  and  a  despiser  of  Christ,  and  a 
diq[>aKag6r  of  his  ordinance." — And  again  ■ ;  "It  is  fit  that 
you  obey  your  bishop,  and  io  nothing  to  contradict  him.  For 
be  that  does,  despises  not  him  that  is  visible, — ^but,  in  him, 
despises  the  invisible  God,  who  cannot  be  despised  of  any 
one*  For  the  bishc^  hath  not  his  promotion  from  men,  h\kt 
ftom  God." 

7.  Tertnllian^  speaking  of  the  power  and  judicatory  of 
theohufoh,saith, ''  Ibidem  etiam  exhortationes,  castigationes, 
et  cenamadivina;  nam  et  judicatur  magno  cum  pondere,  ut 
apud  certos  de  Dei  conspectu ;"  "  There  are  e^ortations^ 
chastisements,  and  a  divine  censure ;  for  the  judgment  of  the 
church  is  with  great  weight  and  e£Scacy,  because  it  is  amongst 
them  who  are  certain  that  they  shall  appear  before  God : 
and  it  is  the  greatest  forerunner  of  the  great  judgment,  if 
any  one  sins  so  that  he.be  banished  from  the  communion  of 
prayers,  assemblies,  and  all  holy  intercourse." 

8.  To  which  if  we  add  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian  ^  we  shall 
find  not  only  the  power  and  authority  warranted,  but  the  sub- 
jectof  the  power  declared  to  be  the  bishbp : — '^  Since  there  are 
such  and  so  great  and  many  other  examples  and  precedents, 
by  which  the  authority  of  the  bishop  and  his  powers  are  es- 
tablished by  divine  ordinance,  what  sort  of  men  do  you  sup- 
pose  them  to  be,  who,  being  enemies  of  bishops  and  rebels 
against  the  catholic  church,  are  not  affrighted  with  the 
threatening  of  God  admonishing  them,  nor  yet  with  the  re^ 
Tenge  of  the  future  judgment  f  For  heresies  have  arisen  and 
schisms  commenced  from  no  other  cause  than  this,  that  men 

'  Epist.  ad  Tnlliao.  »  Bpist.  ad  Magnes. 

'  Iji  Apologet.  "  Ep.  ad  Cored.  Papan,  lib.  1.  ep.  5. 
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do  not  obey  [the  bi$hop]  the  priest  of  God :  neither  do  they 
consider  that  there  is  in  the  church  for  a  time  a  judge  instead 
of  Christ,  to  whom  if  all  the  brethren  wonld  obey  according 
to  the  commands  of  God,  no  man  wonld  move  any  thing 
against  a  college  of  bishops ;  no  man  wonld,  after  the  divine 
judgment  is  passed,  after  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  his  assesaors,  make  himself  a  jndge 
not  of  the  bishop,  but  indeed  of  God  himself ;  no  man  would 
divide  the  unity  of  the  church ;  no  man,  by  a  self-pleasuie 
and  pride,  would  make  a  new  heresy  apart  by  himself/' 

9.  I  only  add  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  ',  it  being  in  a 
clear  case  as  to  the  thing  itself;  and  the  difficulty  being 
only  in  the  measures,  the  manner,  and  instances,  of  obedience. 
^'Episcopus  vester  cui  ecclesite  commissum  est  regimen,** 
8pc.  "  Your  bishop  to  whom  the  government  of  the  church  is 
committed,  whom  God  hath  placed  as  the  surveyor  of  hia 
vineyard,  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the  director  of  the  flock, 
the  leader  of  the  people  both  in  the  city  and  the  country  in 
which  ye  live,  let  him  nourish  you  with  a  singular  care,  and 
feed  yon  with  the  meat  of  holy  doctrine,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God  take  especial  care  of  your  souls :  let  all  men,  de» 
voutly,  and  with  an  even  mind  as  to  God,  obey  him  to  whom 
all  the  city  is  committed." 

But  because  I  have  given  a  larger  account  of  this  duty 
in  general,  in  a  discourse^  on  purpose,  I  shall  more  properiy 
consider  in  what  particular  cases  the  conscience  is,  or  is  noU 
bound  to  obey  the  church-governors. 


RULE  IIL 


The  Church  hath  Power  to  make  Laws  in  all  Tlmgs  ^ 

Duty^  by  a  direct  Power  and  a  dhrine  Authority. 

1.  St.  Ignatius,  discoursing  of  the  bishop's  power,  com- 
mands subjection  to  him  in  so  large  and  comprehensive 
terms,  that  they  seem  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  inquiries 
in  this  rule  of  conscience,  by  making  all  inquiries  to  be  use- 
less ;  because  an  obedience  universal  is  due.     '^  Necesse  est 

*  In  Regol.  Monacbor.  cap.  17.  J  Episcopacy  asserted. 
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ut  quicqaid  facitis^  nihil  sine  episcopo  tentetis,  et  in  nuUo 
illi  refragari' :"  and  again';  ''Nee  quicquam  videatur  yobis 
consentaneum,  quod  sit  preeter  illius  judicium ;  quod  enim 
tale  est,  Deo  inimicum  est :" — "  It  is  necessary  thai  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  ye  do  nothing  without  the  bishop  ;  that  ye  be 
obedient  to  him,  and  be  refractory  against  him  in  nothing : 
—neither  let  any  thing  please  you,  that  is  besides  his  judg- 
ment ;   for  whatsoever  is  so,  is  an  enemy  to  Ood/' — ^The 
same  also  he  repeats  in  other  places,  and  gives  it  in  com- 
mand to  other  churches.    But  this  is  too  general  to  guide 
any  man,  and  dierefore  of  itself  requires  a  limit :  and  there- 
fore himself  does  explicate  it  in  his  letter^  to  the  church  of 
Smyrna: — "Sine  episcopo,  nemo  quicquam  faciat  eorum, 
qusB  ad  ecclesiam  spectant ;"  "  Without  the  bishop  let  no 
man  do  any  thing  of  that,  which  belongs  to  the  church ;" — 
that  is,  whatsoever  is  intrusted  to  the  bishop's  charge,  the 
conduct  of  souls,  the  duties  of  religion,  the  commandments 
of  God,  the  sacraments  of  the  religion,  the  orders  of  the  di- 
vine institution,  the  interior  actions  of  grace,  and  the  exter- 
nal which  are  of  necessary  ministry  and  relation  to  them, 
are  under  the  discipline  and  legislation  of  the  church.    For 
in  these  things  only,  his  charge, — and  therefore,  in  these 
only,  his  authority,— does  lie. 

2«  Thus  the  bishop  hath  power  to  command  his  subject 
or  parishioner  to  put  away  his  concubine ;  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  not  only  sins  by  uncleanness,  but  by  disobedience 
too.  For  the  authority  of  the  church  being  spiritual,  it  hath 
power  over  the  spirit,  and  introduces  guilt  upon  the  soul  if 
it  be  disobeyed.  So  that  it  is  but  folly  and  ignorance  to 
think  th0  bishop  hath  no  power,  because  he  is  to  command 
only  in  those  things  where  God  hath  commanded  already. 
For  though  he  is  God's  minister,  and  commands  not  by  his 
own  will,  but  by  God's,  yet  he  hath  the  authority  of  God 
given  to  him  to  do  that :  and  besides  that  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble to  think,  that  God  would  give  the  church-rulers  his  au- 
thority for  trifling  and  needless  purposes  ;  it  is  also  evident 
in  the  thing  itself,  that  it  is  of  great  effect,  because,  even  in 
these  things,  he  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  judges  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  affrights  sinners  with  the  accents  of  his  displea- 
sure, and,  upon  this  account,  brings  a  burden  upon  the  dis- 

*  Ad  Trillian.  ■  Ad  Magnei.  ^  Epist.  ad  Ephen. 
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obedient,  which  was  nerer  brobght  upon  him  before  the 
command  and  sentence  of  the  chorch. 

3.  Whatsoever  therefore  the  bishop  coounsiidfl  os  m 
from  Ood»  in  that  his  power  and  legislation  are  propedy  ex«^ 
cised :  and  it  is  absolutely  to  be  obeyed  without  any  other 
condition  or  resenre,  but  that  it  be  indeed  the  will  and  oem- 
mandment  of  God.    So  St  Bernard*;  "  Quicqnid  vice  Dei 
praelatus  homo  prcecipit,  quod  non  sit  tamen  certom  ditplir 
cere  Deo,  baud  secus  omnino  recipiendum  est  ac  si  pmci- 
piat  ipse  Deus ;"  ''  Whatsoever  the  prelate,  in  the  stead  of 
God,  commands,  provided  you  are  certain  it  does  not  dis- 
please God,  it  must  be  received,  as  if  God  himself  <XNn* 
manded  it.    For  what  difference  is  it  whether  God  by  him- 
self, or  by  men,  his  ministers,  or  by  his  ministering  angels^ 
make  his  will  and  pleasure  known  unto  ns  ?" — ^Where  it  is 
observable,  that  he  does  not  give  leave  to  disobey,  if  we 
question  whether  it  be  God's  will  or  no ;  for  if  it  be  a  qnee- 
tion,  the  presumption  is  for  the  authority  imposing  it :  and 
in  that  case,  though  it  be  a  doubt  in  theory,  yet  that  must 
not  hinder  the  practical  obedience ;  because  it  is  as  certain, 
that  our  lawful  superior  hath  power  to  command  ns  to  obey, 
when  we  are  not  certain  of  the  thing,  as  it  is  certain  that  it 
is  a  sin,  if  we  do  it  in  a  doubting  conscience  by  our  own  an- 
thority.    For  '*  the  authority  of  God  in  the  hand  of  the  pre- 
late" is  warrant  enough  to  determine  us,  when  we  know  no- 
thing to  the  contrary,  though  "  our  own  will  is  not.''     If  we 
have  a  doubting  conscience,  we  have  nothing,  while  the 
doubt  remains,  to  oppose  against  it  but  our  will,  and  that  is 
not  sufficient ;  but  a  divine  authority  is.    Now  although,  in 
the  present  case,  it  does  not  work  to  the  clearing  of  the  ma- 
terial doubt,  yet  it  does  operate  to  the  clearing  of  the  duty : 
and  therefore  St.  Bernard  said  well,  **  Quod  non  sit  tamen 
certum  displicere  Deo,"  '*  Unless  you  are  sure  (that  is,  be 
fully  persuaded),  you  displease  God  in  obeying  the  bishop, 
it  is  certain  you  do  displease  God  by  disobeying  him." 

4.  For  it  is  a  part  of  our  obedience  not  to  judge  his  sen* 
tence,  that  is,  not  to  give  judgment  against  him  in  a  qnesticm 
of  difficulty,  but  to  stand  to  his  sentence:  '^Credas  tibi  sa- 
lutare,  quicquid  ille  pneceperit;  nee  de  majorum  sententia 
judices,  cujus  officii  est  obedire  et  implere  qus  jussa  sunt," 

c  Lib.  dc  Prtcceplo  ct  Di»peikM(ionc. 
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3ard  St.  Jerome^  ia  a  like  case :  ''it  »  your'  par£  to  obey, 
atid  to.  do  ^hat  is  commanded,  and  not  to  judge  your  judges ; 
but  to  believe  aU  that  to  be  good  which  your  prelate  coin- 
tnands  yon ;"— dneamng,  when  his  cominand  is  instanced  in 
the  matter  of  the  diYine^commandment.  In  things  that  are 
plain  and  easy«  every  man  can  be  a  judge,  because  indeed 
there  needs  none,  for  there  is  no  question :  but  in  things  of 
difficulty,  and  whiere  evidently  Ood  is  not  dishonoured,  it  is 
veiy  much  our  duty  to  obey  the  church. 

6.  Thus  the  church  haUi  power  to  command  us  to  be  de- 
vout in  our  prayers, — ^to  be  charitable  to  our  brother, — to 
forgive  our  enemy, — to  be  heartily  reconciled  to  him, — ^to 
instruct  the  ignorant, — to  follow  holiness, — and  to  do  jus- 
tice,— and  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men  ;  and  he  that  obeys 
not,  does  wklk  disorderly,  and  may  be  used  accordiDgly  with 
all  the  power  the  church  hath  intrusted  to  her,  according  to 
the  imerit  of  the  cause :  but  it  is  certain  be  sins  with  a  double 
iniquity,  that  refuses  God's  commandment  and  the  precept 
of  his  spiritual  superior;  for,  in  these  things,  every  man  can 
exhort^  but  the  bishop  can  command ;  that  is,  he  binds  the 
commandment  of  God  by  a  new  obligation  and  under  a  dis- 
tinct sin,  the  sin  of  disobedience. 


RULE  IV. 

TTie  Church  hath  Power  to  make  Laws  in  such  Things,  which  are 
Helps  and  apt  Ministries  and  Advantages  of  necessary  Duty, 

1.  This  rule  is  expressly  taught  by  St.  Basil' :  ''  Necessario 
ea  nos  in  memoriam  debemus  redigere,  quee  dicta  sunt  ab 
apostolo,  '  prophetias  nolite  spemere' — £jc  his  autem  intelli* 
gitur  quod  si  quid  nobis  imperatum  est,  quod  idem  sit  cum 
mandate  Domini,  aut  adjuvet,  illud,  tanquam  voluntas  Dei, 
studiosius  diligentiusque  i  nobis  suscipi  debet ;"  "  We  must 
remember  what  the  Apostle  said, '  Despise  not  prophesyings.' 
But  if  any  thing  be  commanded  us  which  is  all  one  with  the 
command  of  God,  or  may  help  it,  it  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  us  with  diligence  and  study  as  if  it  were  the  will  of  God." 
— Thus  if  our  bishop,  in  his  priecepts  and  sermons  of  chastity, 

'  Ad  RusUottm  Ofonaob.  *  lo  Regal.  BreTior.  cap.  14. 
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cominaiid  that  the  women  go  not  to  the  public  spectacles, 
where  are  represented  such  things  which  would  make  Cato 
blosh,  and  Taccia  ha?e  looser  thoughts,  they  are  bound,  ia 
consciencei  to  abstain  from  those  impure  socie^es ;  and  not 
only  from  the  lust,  but  from  the  danger.  For  in  vain  is  i^ 
that  Ood  should  intrust  the  souls  of  the  people  to  spiritual 
rulersy  and  gire  them  wisdom  to  do  it,  and  commandment  to 
do  it  with  diligence,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable 
them  to  do  it  with  advantage,  if  the  people  were  not  tied  in 
duty  to  decline  those  places  and  causes,  where  and  whence 
they  do  usually  perish. 

2.  And  in  pursuance  of  the  episcopal  authority,  in  the 
like  instances  it  was,  that  St.  Chrysostom  held  his  pastoral 
staff  over  the  disobedient :  for  the  church  had  declared, 
that,  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  the  people  shoidd  live  aus- 
terely, and  therefore  he  told  them,  at  that  time  especially, 
that  they  should  not  go  to- the  public  shows  and  theatres; 
and  to  the  disobedient  he  adds  this  threatening':  '^Sciant 
omnes  his  criminibus  obnoxii,  si  post  banc  nostram  admoni- 
tionem  in  ea  negligentia  manserint,  non  toleraturos  nos,  sed 
legtbus  ecclesiasticis  usuros,  et  magna  austeritate  doctoros 
ne  talis  posthac  negligant,  nere  tanto  contemptu  divina  au* 
diant  eloquia  ;*'  "  Let  all  that  are  guilty  of  such  crimes,  know, 
that  if  after  this  admonition  they  persist  in  this  neglect,  we 
will  not  suffer  it,  but  use  the  laws  of  the  church  against  them, 
and  shall  teach  them  with  great  austerity,  that  hereafter  they 
do  not  hear  the  divine  sermons  with  so  great  contempt*" 
^  3.  Upon  the  same  account,  the  church,  in  her  sermons  of 
repentance,  does  usually,  and  hath  authority  to,  enjoin  actions 
of  internal  and  external  significalions  and  ministries  of  re- 
pentance. In  the  primitive  church  the  bishops  did  indict 
fasting-days,  and  public  litanies  and  processions  of  solemn 
supplications  and  prayers  to  be  used  in  the  times  of  public 
danger  and  necessity.  This  we  find  in  Tertullian*;  ''Epis- 
copi  universal  plebi  mandare  jejunia  assolent,  non  dico  d^ 
industria  stipium  conferendarum,  ut  vestreB  capturae  est,  sed 
interdum  et  ex  aliqua  solicitudinis  ecclesiasticse  causa:** 
**  The  bishops  are  wont  to  command  fasting-days  to  all  the 
people,  not  for  secular  ends,  but  for  ecclesiastical  necessity 
and  advantage.'^ — For  when  God  hath  established  an  office 

'  Hoail.  6.  in  Geocst  v  Lib.  de  Jejooio  i«  P«johioof« 
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and  minifltryy  it  is  certain  he  made  it  sufficient  to  acquire  all 
the  ends  of  its  designation :  since  therefore  the  government 
even  of  internal  actions,  and  a  body  or  society  of  men  must 
snppose  external  acts,  ministries,  circumstances,  and  signifi- 
cations, no  man  can  from  without  govern  that  which  is  within^ 
unless  he  have  power  to  govern  that,  without  which  the  in- 
ternal act  cannot  be  done  in  public,  in  union  and  society. 

4.  And  here  comes  in  that  rule  of  the  law, '  The  accessory 
follows  the  nature  of  the  principal ;'  which  hath  been  so  in- 
finitely mistaken  and  abused  by  the  pretences  of  Romanists 
and  Presbytery  for  the  establishing  an  empire  ecclesiastical 
in  things  belonging  to  themselves,  not  to  Ood.  For  the  soul 
being  the  principal  and  the  body  its  instrument,  they  hence 
argue  that  they,  to  whom  the  souls  are  committed,  have 
therefore  a  right  to  govern  the  body,  because  it  is  accessory 
to  the  soul ;  and  if  the  body,  then  also  the  accessories  of  the 
body,  actions,  circumstances,  time,  wealth,  lands,  and  houses, 
in  order  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  soul :  which  proposition 
because  it  is  intolerable,  it  can  never  be  the  product  of  truth, 
and  therefore  must  be  derived  from  a  false  understanding  of 
this  true  rule  of  the  lawyers.  But  becausei  in  its  true  mean- 
ing, it  serves  to  conduct  many,  and  particularly  this  rule  of 
conscience,  it  is  necessary  that  we  know  the  true  meaning 
of  it. 

The  Rule  *  The  Accessory  follows  the  Nature  of  the 

PrindpaV  explicated. 

5.  Therefore  for  the  understanding  of  it  so  far  as  can  be 
in  order  to  our  design,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  1.  How  we  shall 
know,  which  is  the  principal  and  which  is  the  accessory. 

.  2.  In  what  sense  the  accessory  must  follow  the  nature  of  the 
principal. 

.  6.  (1.)  That  which  is  principal  to  one  purpose,  is  but  the 
accessory  to  another  sometimes.  If  Titius  hires  my  land  and 
builds  a  house  upon  it,  the  house  is  but  the  accessory,  be- 
cause it  came,  after  my  land  was  in  possession.  But  if  Titius 
buys  my  house  standing  upon  my  own  land,  he  buys  the  land 
too ;  for  the  land,  is  but  the  accessory,  and  the  house  is  the 
principal :  because  the  house  being  the  purchase,  it  cannot 
be  at  all  but  upon  a  foundation,  and  therefore  the  ground  is 
the  accessory,  and  after  the  house  in  the  intention  of  the 
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buyer.     <  Villa  fundum  quoerat,'  is  sometimes  true ;  but  ordv 
narily^ '  Fuodos  quserit  villam/ 

7.  (2.)  That  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  is  not  always 
the  principal^  but  sometimes  is  the  accessory.  The  pictoiB 
pf  Apollo  upon  a  laurel  board  is  much  mom  precious  than 
the  wood ;  and  yet  if  Apelles  should  take  Lucian'^  wood  and 
draw  the  picture^  Lucian  will  make  bold  with  the  board,  and 
consequently  carry  away  the  picture.  A  jewely  set  in  gold, 
is  much  better  than  the  gold,  but  yet  the  gold  is  the  princi* 
pal,  because  it  was  pot  there  to  illustrate  and  to  adorn  the 
gold ;  according  to -that  of  Ulpian  S  '^  Semper  cum  queerimns 
quid  cui  cedat,  illud  spectamus,  quid  cujtis  rei  ornand»  causa 
adhibetur."  And  therefore  if  Caius,  dying»  leare  me  in  le- 
gacy his  black  cloth  suit,  I  shall  also  receive  the  diamond 
buttons  that  adorn  it :  because  these  were  placed  there  to 
adorn  it ;  and  therefore  are  the  accessory,  because  they  are 
'  usu  minores/  and  wholly  set  there  for  the  ministry  of  the 
other.  ^'Quod  adhibetur  alterius  rei  causa;"  that  is  princi- 
pal, for  whose  sake  the  other  was  sent  or  put.  And  there* 
fore  it  is  no  good  argument  to  conclude^  that  the  body  is  the 
accessory,  because  the  soul  is  more  noble.  ''  Cedent  gemm» 
phialis  vel  lancibus  inclnsffi  auro  argentove.'^  The  soul  is, 
indeed,  a  jewel  set  in  gold ;  but  is,  therefore,  an  accessory 
to  the  body  in  some  cases.  He  that  buys  the  body  of  a 
slave,  hath  right  to  all  the  ministries  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
man  is  bound  to  serve  his  master  with  a  ready  mind  and  a 
good  will ;  and  the  soul  is  a  TrapoKokovOnfM  of  the  body.  The 
body  is  first,  and  the  soul  comes  afterwiund  to  give  it  life  and 
motion. 

8.  (3.)  When  two  substances  concur  to  the  constitution 
or  integrity  of  a  third,  one  is  not  the  accessory  to  the  other* 
The  eye  is  not  the  accessory  to  the  head,  nor  the  foot  to  the 
leg,  nor  the  hand  to  the  arm.;  for-that  only  is  an  accessory, 
V  quod  alterius  rei  causa  adhibetur  aut  accedit :''  if  it  comes 
in  Bccidentally  and  be  wholly  for  the  other's  sake,  then  it  is 
an  accessory.  Thus  order  and  decency  and  oircamstahces  of 
time  and  place,  are  for  the  ministries  and  ornament  of  reli- 
gion, and  therefore  are  accessories.  The  outward  act  is  the 
less  principal,  and  an  accessory  to  the  inward,  for  to  the  in- 
ward it  wholly  ministers ;  and  consequently  he  that  disposes 

^  Ub.  Cub  Aarom.  19.  mcU  Perreniainirf  ff.  de  Aor.  et  Argeot.  Leg; 
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of  one^  nay  also  govern  the  other,  because  the  less  principal 
is  included  in  the  more,  and  the  less  and  the  more  have  not 
two  administrations,  because  they  have  but  one  use.  But 
the  soul  and  the  body  are  tvo  distinct  substances  of  difier- 
ing  ministrations,  acting  to  several  and  sometimes  to  con- 
trary purposes ;  they  are  parts  of  the  same  man^  a  better  and 
a  worse,  but  not  a  principal  and  accessory,  unless  it  be  by 
accident  and  in  some  uses  and  to  some  purposes;  and  then 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  the  principal.  Con- 
cerning which  the  rule  is  this. 

9.  (4.)  Those  things  which  of  themselves  are  not,  but,  by 
accident,  may  be  made,  accessories  to  a  principal,  are  then 
to  be  esteemed  to  be  so,  when  they  actually  and  wholly  are 
joined  in  use  to  the  principal,  and  serve  the  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal, but  have  none  of  their  own.  Thus  when  the  soul  prays 
passionately,  if  the  lips  move  without  a  deliberate  act  of  un- 
derstanding, bat  obeying  the  fancy,  the  body  in  that  case  is 
purely  the  accessory.  I  say,  in  that  case :  for  if  the  body 
receive  a  command  to  other  purposes,  as  to  attend  upon  the 
prince  at  the  same  time,  when  the  soul  prays,  in  that  case 
they  are  both  principals ;  and  neither  of  them  accessory  to 
the  other.  And  therefore  although  it  will  follow,  that,  when 
the  body  ministers  to  the  actions  of  the  soul  wholly,  and 
hath  no  distinct  work  and  office  of  its  own  in  that  action,  he 
that  commands  the  soul,  can  also  command  the  body ;  for 
they  are  in  that  ministry  but  as  one :  yet  it  will  not  follow 
that  when  the  body  is  not  the  accessory,  it  is  not  conjunct  in 
ministry,  but  does  or  can  act  distinctly  and  to  other  pur« 
poses ;  he  that  is  of  proper  authority  to  command  one.  hath 
authority  also  of  the  other.  And  the  reason  of  this  will  help 
well  to  explicate  this  whole  inquiry.    For, 

10.  (5.)  He  that  pretends  to  a  power  over  the  accessory, 
because  he  rules  the  principal,  claims  his  power  wholly  for 
its  relation  to  the  principal,  and  therefore  it  can  be  extended 
no  further  than  the  relation ;  but  if  that  relative  have  also  an 
absolute  and  irrespective  nature,  operation,  or  design,  it  can- 
not be  governed  in  any  thing  of  this,  because  of  its  relative 
nature  and  conjunction  in  the  other  ;  for  there  it  is  not  ac- 
cessory. For  it  is  the  nature  of  the  ervvsKTumvatnoV  Qvirap6v' 
roc  fJ^i^t  r&  airerfXe<T|ua,  leol  Mpofdvov  atpcnu,  "  the  conjunct 
cause  or  reason ;  when  .it  is  there,  the  work  will  follow :  but 
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when  it  ia  away,  there  will  be  no  erent,**  says  the  philo^ 
Bopher. 

11.  (6.)  It  18  not  enough  to  make  a  thing  to  be  access 
Bory,  that  it  is  designed  for  the  use  and  ministry  of  another 
that  is  principal ;  but  it  must  be  actually  applied :  for  till 
then  it  is  but  a  potential  accessory*  which  gives  no  right,  and 
changes  no  nature,  and  produces  no  effecU  Bridles  and  sad- 
dles are  made  to  be  used  with  horses :  but  he  that  buys  all 
the  horses  in  a  fair,  cannot  claim  all  the  saddles  and  bridles, 
which  are  in  the  same  fair  to  be  sold ;  because  they  are  not 
yet  become  the  accessories,  but  are  only  designed  to  be  so. 
It  is  intended,  that  the  body  should  minister  to  the  soul  in 
matters  of  religion ;  but  because  it  ministers  also  to  other 
actions  of  the  soul,  he  that  rules  the  soul,  does  not,  by  conse- 
quence, rule  the  body,  unless  it  be  actually  applied,  and  be 
conjunct  with  the  soul  in  the  ministries  of  religion. 

12.  These  may  be  sufficient  to  declare  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  accessories,  as  is  of  use  in  our  present  questions. 
The  next  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
*'  The  accessory  yb//oti7s  the  nature  of  the  principal/'  For  it 
cannot  be  meant  that  whatsoever  is  said  of  one,  may  be  said 
of  the  other ;  or  whatsoever  may  be  done  to  one^  may  be 
done  to  the  other.  The  rulers  of  souls  have  power  to  excom- 
municate or  to  cut  them  off  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  is  the  greatest  spiritual  power,  and  is  afler  its  own 
manner  a  spiritual  death.  Now  suppose  the  body  be  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  souly  it  will  not  follow,  that  he  that  can  cut  the 
soul  off  from  the  church,  can  cut  the  body  also  off  from 
the  commonwealth.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  "  duplici  et 
diverse  jure  censeri  non  debent," — they  who  are  joined  in 
one  action,  are  to  have  one  judgment,  though  according  to 
their  respective  measures.  If  the  soul  does  well,  bo  does  die 
body  ministering  to  the  soul.  If  it  be  good  to  pray,  it  is 
good  to  appoint  time  and  places  to  pray  in,  because  without 
time  and  place  you  cannot  pray :  if  time  and  place  be  con- 
tingent and  irregular,  so  are  our  prayers :  if  our  prayers  be 
solemn  and  fixed,  so  must  they.  And  thus  also  it  is  in  matter 
of  government.  If  the  bishop  is  to  guide  the  devotion  of  the 
soul,  he  can  also  give  rules  to  the  body  in  all  that,  which  it 
ministers  to  that  action  of  the  soul;  and  when  they  two  make 
one  complete  action  by  way  of  principal  and  accessory,  they 
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ate  the  same  one  entire  subject  of  goyerhment.  But  this  is 
to  be  extended  no  further.  This  passes  not  to  the  distinct  ao-> 
tions  or  ministries  of  the  body ;  but  is  confined  to  that  in 
which  it  isy  and  so  long  as  it  is  one  agent  with  the  soul :  nei- 
ther can  it  pass  to  warrant  any  other  impression  upon  the 
body,  but  that  it  be  commanded  and  conducted  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  that  action. 

13.  And  after  all,  though  the  rule  be  thus  warily  con<» 
ducted  to  keep  it  from  running  into  error,  yet  neither  thus  is 
it  always  true.  "  Cum  principalis  causa  non  consistat,  pie- 
mmque  ne  ea  quidem,  quse  sequuntur,  locum  habent/'  says 
the  law'*.  It  is  sometimes  so,  sometimes  not.  Money  is 
accessory  to  the  man,  as  clothes  to  the  body ;  but  he  that 
hath  the  man  in  cure,  is  not  the  '  curator  bonorum ;'  and  the 
physician  that  gives  physic  to  the  body,  and  conducts  the 
regiment  of  health,  is  not  master  of  his  wardrobe :  and  the 
epigram  derided  Herod  the  empiric, 

CUnioof  HerbdM  trnUam  ■abdozerat  Kgro  i 
Pepreuus  dixit,  *  Stnlte,  quid  ergo  bibis  *V 

because  when  he  came  to  take  away  his  patient's  sickness,  he 
took  away  his  plate.  '  If  the  principal  act  be  confirmed  by  an 
accessory  oath,  though  the  principal  act  prove  null  and  in- 
valid in  law,  yet  the  man  is  tied  by  the  remaining  oath.  A 
man  cannot  ofier  to  God  an  indifferent  action  or  thing.  And 
therefore  he  that  promises  to  God  to  walk  three  turns  every 
day,  hath  done  nothing  ;  the  act  is  null,  and  he  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  that  to  God  :  but  if  an  oath  did  supervene,  that  must 
stand  ^f  though  the  principal  of  itself  be  null ;  because  every 
oath,  that  can  without  sin  be  kept,  must  stand.  The  aliena^ 
tion  of  a  minor's  lands  is  rescinded  by  law,  yet  the  obligation 
and  caution  of  the  tutor,  for  the  accessory  verification  of  the 
principal  sale,  will  stand ;  because  there  is  a  reason  that  se- 
parates the  accessory  from  the  principal :  and  the  law  intend- 
ing to  rescind  the  translation  of  the  dominion,  not  to  re- 
scind the  contract,  leaves  the  principal  loose,  and  the  acces- 
sory bound.  This  is  also  thus  in  actions  principal  and  ac- 
cessory, which  the  law  calls  '  personales  et  hypothecarias.' 
MsBvius  dies,  and  divides  his  estate  between  Lucius  and  Lu- 
cuUus ;  but  he  was  indebted  ten  talents,  and  for  caution  had 

>>  Pf.  de  R«giiL  Juria,  Ub.  178«  et  lib.  129.  ff»  eod. 
I  Martial,  ix.  97.  Maltaire.  pag.  187. 
k  c.  cam  Contiogtt.  extr.  de  ilnre  Jar. 

VOL.    Xlll,  2  P 
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engaged  some  jewels.     Lucius  pays  his  fiye  talente^aad  La- 
cullus  pays  four  of  the  other :  the  personal  action  of  Lucius  ia 
dissolved,  but  the  accessory  is  not ;  for  till  Lucullus's  per- 
sonal or  principal  be  taken  off,  the  accessory  and  cautionary 
remain  upon  them  both :   and  this  also  hath  a  particular 
reason,  and  so  have  all  those  cases,  in  which  this  rule  fuLs» 
14.  From  whence  I  infer,  that  this  thing  is  sometimes  rear 
sonable,  and  sometimes  unreasonable,  but  it  is  never  neces- 
sary but  in  one  case ;  and  that  is,  when  the  accessory  is  ne- 
cessary and  inseparable,  either  by  reason  of  a  natural  or  po- 
sitive conjunction.  For  some  things  are  accessory  by  use  and 
customs,  some  by  laws  and  commandments,  some  by  thenar 
lure  of  the  thing.    Now  of  the  first  two  sorts  the  measures 
are  contingent  and  alterable :  the  laws  sometimes  dedare  a 
thing  to  be  accessory,  and  at  other  times  it  is  not  so :  and  i^ 
by  use  or  contract  or  custom,  a  thing  be  accessory,  it  ceases 
to  be  so,  if  the  accessory  be  particularly  excepted.    As  if  I 
buy  a  house,  it  is  by  custom  concluded  that  I  intend  the  gar- 
den, that  is  joined  to  it;  and  he  that  sells  a  horse,  sells  his 
bridle :  but  if  the  garden  be  reserved,  and  the  bridle  be  ex- 
"cepted,  the  rule  then  is  of  no  use. 

15.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  present  inquiries.  1.  Because 
the  body  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  an  inseparable,  neces- 
aary  accessory  to  the  soul  in  spiritual  actions  and  ministries; 
but  the  soul  can  pray  alone,  and  be  charitable  alone,  and  love 
God  alone;  and  the  body  hath  actioiM,  and  intentions,  Mid  in- 
terests, which  mingle  not  with  that,  which  the  spiritual  nders 
are  to  govern ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  inferred,  diat  the  body 
is  subject,  in  all  things,  to  them  who  govern  souls. 

16.  But,  2.  It  does  follow,  and  may  by  force  of  this  nde 
be  inferred,  that  they  who  are  to  govern  the  religion  and  spi- 
ritual actions  of  the  soul,  can  also  govern  the  actions  of  tike 
body,  which  minister  immediately  and  necessarily  to  the  ne- 
cessary actions  of  the  soul :  and  therefore  because  it  is  a  doty 
that  we  communicate  in  the  communion  of  saints,  when  that 
duty  is  actually  and  of  necessity  to  be  done,  the  bishop  hath 
power  to  command  the  bodies  of  men  to  be  present  in  Chris- 
tian assemblies,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle ; 
"  Neglect  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together." 

17.  And  yet  further,  to  come  home  to  the  present  rule, 
there  are  several  degrees  of  necessity,  and  several  reasons 
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of  it.  Some  things  are  necessary  for  life,  and  some  for 
health.  Some  are  necessary  for  single  Christians,  some  things 
are  necessary  for  societies;  some  things  are  necessary  in 
private,  and  some  in  public ;  some  things  are  for  order,  and 
some  for  precise  duty;  some  things  are  absolutely,  and  some 
are  but  respectively,  and  in  order  to  certain  ends,  necessary. 
The  body  is  an  accessory  to  the  soul^ '  atqueeodem  jure  cen- 
sendum/  '  to  be  judged  by  the  same  laws,'  governed  by  the 
same  persons,  subject  to  the  same  sentence  and  conduct,  not 
only  in  the  things  of  absolute  necessity,  but  even  in  things 
of  great  advantage ;  not  only  in  private  necessity,  which  is 
always  indispensable,  but  even  in  public  necessities  of  the 
church,  in  which  there  is  greater  latitude  and  more  liberty : 
and  the  reason  is,  because  even  these  lesser  degrees  of 
necessity  are  required  of  us  by  divine  commandment ;  and 
it  is  not  only  commanded  to  us  to  do  that  which  is  lawful^ 
but  that  also '  which  is  of  good  report;'  not  only  that  we  glo«- 
rify  God,  but  that  our  brethren  be  edified.  And  in  proportion 
to  this,  it  is  required  of  the  guides  of  the  souls  that '  they 
give  good  account  of  them ;'  but  it  is  required  of  us  also  that 
we  so  comport  ourselves,  that  **  they  may  do  it  with  joy  ^  '" 
which  cannot  be  supposed,  if  their  power  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  a  simply  and  indispensably  necessary  internal  re^ 
ligion:  it  cannot  be  done  wiUiout  prosperous  circumstances 
and  advantages  of  religion :  in  these  therefore  if  spiritual 
guides  have  not  power  to  give  commands,  they  have  not  all 
that  is  necessary  by  all  the  kinds  of  necessity,  which  God 
made. 

1 8.  But  this  rule  we  see  verified  by  authentic  precedents. 
For  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  indeed  thought  fit  to  impose 
nothing  but  those  '  necessary  things,'  which  are  specified  in 
their  decretal ;  but  St.  Paul  used  also  this  authority,  by  the 
measures  of  the  present  rule,  and  commanded  beyond  the 
limits  of  absolute  necessity,  even  that  which  he  judged  con- 
venient ;  and  verifies  his  authority  in  his  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon'; "  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that 
which  is  convenient :"  and  this  he  actually  did  to  the  Corin- 
thian church,  commanding  that  ''all  things  should  be  done 
decently,  and  in  order." 

19.  Now  although  it  be  true,  that,  in  these  things,  the 
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Apostle  had  some  advantages,  which  the  bishops,  in  saccet- 
aioD,  had  not :  he  had  an  infallible  spirit,  and  what  he  called 
convenient,  was  so  indeed ;  and  he  had  converted  Philemon, 
he  was  his  father  in  Christ,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pillars, 
upon  which  Christ  built  the  church,  and  he  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  everlasting  building :  yet  because  the  in- 
stance to  the  Corinthian  church  was  such,  which  was  of  a 
perpetual  reason,  and  it  would  be  for  ever  necessary,  that 
things  should  be  done  in  the  church  **  decently  and  in  order," 
and  the  question  of  decency  would  for  ever  have  yariety  and 
flux,  succession  and  a  relative  uncertainty,  it  was  necessary 
that  of  this  there  should  be  perpetual  judges,  and  perpetual 
dictators ;  and  these  can  be  no  other  but  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  who  have  the  same  power  as  the  apostles  had  in  this, 
though  not  so  many  advantages  of  power.  When  the  bishops 
judge  truly  concerning  necessity,  and  such  decencies  and 
reasonablenesses,  as  are  next  to  necessity,  they  can  enjoin 
them,  only  they  cannot  judge  so  surely;  and  therefore, 
although  there  may  be  more  causes  of  laying  aside  their 
commands,  yet  it  is  never  lawful  without  cause. 

20.  But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  such  decencies  as 
are  only  ornament,  but  is  to  be  limited  to  such  as  only 
rescue  from  confusion.  The  reason  is,  because  the  prelates 
and  spiritual  guides  cannot  do  their  duty,  unless  things  be 
so  orderly,  that  there  be  no  confusion,  much  less  can  they  do 
it  vrith  joy ;  and  so  far  their  power  does  extend.  For  although 
that  is  not  required  of  the  governors,  but  of  the  people,  that 
the  ruler*s  office  be  done  with  joy ;  yet  because  it  is  required 
of  the  people,  they  sin,  if  they  hinder  it;  therefore  the  rulers 
have  no  power  to  enjoin  it.  But  if  he  can  go  beyond  this 
limit,  then  it  can  have  no  natural  limit,  but  may  extend  to 
sumptuousness,  to  ornaments  of  churches,  to  rich  utensils, 
to  splendour,  to  majesty ;  for  all  that  is  decent  enough,  and 
in  some  circumstances  very  fit.  But  because  this  is  too 
subject  to  abuse,  and  gives  a  secular  power  into  the  hands  of 
bishops,  find  an  authority  over  men's  estates  and  fortunes, 
and  is  not  necessary  for  souls,  and  no  part  of  spiritual  go- 
vernment,— it  is  more  than  Christ  gave  to  his  ministers. 

21.  This  also  is  to  be  added  :  that  because  this  power  is 
derived  to  spiritual  rulers  upon  the  account  of  reason  and 
experience  of  things,  and  the  duty  of  the  people,  that  the 
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rulers  should  be  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  their  charges 
with  joy,  therefore  it  is  only  left  to  the  people  to  do  it  or  not, 
under  the  pain  of  a  sin ;  but  they  are  not  to  incur  spiritual 
censures  upon  the  stock  of  noncompliance  in  things  not 
simply  necessary  or  of  essential  duty.  For  to  compel  them 
to  advantages,  will  bring  but  little  joy  to  the  ruler:  he  must 
secure  the  main  duty,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  that  himself 
is  to  look  to,  and  therefore  to  use  all  the  means  God  hath 
put  into  his  hand ;  and  for  that  he  must  look  for  his  joy, 
when  he  comes  to  give  up  his  account :  but  that  he  himself 
should  do 'his  duty  with  joy;  that  is,  with  advantages,  with 
ease,  with  comfort^  being  a  duty  wholly  incumbent  on  the 
people,  and  for  their  profit,  if  they  will  not  comply^  they  sin  i 
and  "  it  is  not  profitable  for  them,''  saith  the  Apostle  ^ ;  that 
is,  they  lose  by  it ;  but  to  this  they  are  at  no  hand  to  be  con- 
strained, for  that  will  destroy  his  joy,  as  much  as  the  letting 
it  alone. 

22.  Beyond  this  the  bishop  hath  no  authority  to  com- 
mand what  he  can  persuade  by  argument ;  he  is  to  take  care 
it  be  well  and  wisely,  to  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  good  of 
his  church,  to  the  edification  of  all  men  that  are  interested,, 
and  the  special  comfort  and  support  of  the  weak.  The  sum 
of  which  power  is  excellently  summed  up  by  St.  Paul°:  **  For 
ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  by  the  Lord 
Jesus : — For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification : 
that  ye  abstain  from  fornication — that  no  man  defraud  his 
brother."  In  these  things  the  spiritual  power  is  proper  and 
competent.  But  the  Apostle  adds,  "  He  therefore  that  de« 
spiseth,.  despiseth  not  man  but  God,  who  hath  also  given  us 
his  Holy  Spirit."  That  is,  in  those  things,  which  are  cer- 
tainly the  laws  of  God,  the  bishop  is  to  rule  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  power  given  him.  But  because  God  hath 
not  only  given  his  authority,  but  his  Spirit  too,  that  is,  h& 
hath  given  him  wisdom  as  well  as  power,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  for  nothing :  whatever  he  wisely  orders,  that  is 
of  necessary  relation  to  the  express  command  of  God,  or  is 
so  requisite  for  the  doing  of  it,  that  it  cannot  be  well  done 
without  it,  by  any  other  instrument,  nor  by  itself  alone.  In 
this  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  spirit  of  government,  which 
God, hath  given  to  his  church,  will  sufficiently  assist,. and 
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therefore  does  competently  oblige :  less  than  this  the  Spirit 
of  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  do.  if  it  does  any  thing  beside 
giving  and  revealing  the  express  commandoient  and  neces- 
sary duty. 

23.  Beyond  these  strict  and  close  measures,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Spirit  of  God  does  give  assistance :  as  the 
great  experience  of  the  church,  and  the  effects  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  wise  rules  of  conduct,  and  the  useful  canons, 
and  the  decent  ceremonies,  and  the  solemn  rites,  and  the  glo- 
rifications  of  God  consequent  to  all  this,  do  abundantly  tes- 
tify. But  yet  beyond  this,  the  bishops  can  directly  give  no 
laws,  that  properly  and  immediately  bind  the  transgressors 
under  sin :  and  my  reasons  are  these, 

24.  (I.)  Because  we  never  find  the  apostles  using  their 
coercion  upon  any  man  but  the  express  breakers  of  a  divine 
commandment,  or  the  public  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  established  necessary  order. 

25.  (2.)  Because  even  in  those  things,  which  were  so 
convenient,  that  they  had  a  power  to  make  injunctions,  yet 
the  apostles  were  very  backward  to  use  their  authority  of 
commanding ;  much  less  would  they  use  severity,  but  en- 
treaty. It  was  St.  Paul's  case  to  Philemon*  before  men- 
tioned ;  "  Though  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin 
that  which  is  convenient ;  yet,  for  love's  sake,  I  rather 
entreat  thee." 

26.  (3.)  In  those  things  where  God  had  interposed  no 
command,  though  the  rule  they  gave  contained  in  it  that 
which  was  fit  and  decent,  yet  if  men  would  resist,  they 
gently  did  admonish  or  reprove  them,  and  let  them  alone. 
So  St.  Paul  in  case  of  the  Corinthian  men  wearing  long  hair; 
'*  If  any  man  list  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom, 
nor  the  churches  of  God  :"  that,  is  let  him  choose;  it  is  not 
well  done,  we  leave  him  to  his  own  liberty,  but  let  him  look 
to  it. 

27.  (4.)  If  the  bishop's  power  were  extended  further,  it 
might  extend  to  tyranny ;  and  there  could  be  no  limits  be- 
yond this,  prescribed  to  keep  him  within  the  measures  and 
sweetness  of  the  government  evangelical :  but  if  he  pretend 
a  divine  authority  to  go  further,  he  can  be  absolute  and 
supreme  in  things  of  this  life,  which  do  not  concern  the 

•  Philem.  8,  9. 
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Spirit,  and  bo  fiJl  into  dynasty :  as  one  anciently  complained 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  change  the  father  into  a  prince« 
and  the  church  into  an  empire. 

28.  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  the  power  of  spiritual 
rulers  may  yet  extend  to  a  further  use,  not  by  a  direct  power 
of  command,  or  of  giring  laws,  but  by  all  the  indirect  and 
collateral  ways  of  obligation,  as,  of  fame,  consent,  reputation 
ef  the  man,  the  reverence  of  his  person,  and  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  sanctity,  by  Toluntary  submission,  and  for 
the  avoiding  scandal :  when  any  of  these  causes  of  action  or 
instruments  of  obligation  do  intervene,  the  bishop  does  not 
directly  bind,  but  the  people  are  bound :  and  their  obligations 
from  all  these  principles,  are  reduced  to  two  heads.  ''  The 
matter  of  scandal ;" — in  which  case,  under  pain  of  sin,  they 
must  obey  in  all  lawful  things,  when  by  accident  and  the 
concourse  of  emergent  causes  it  is  scandalous  to  disobey* 
And  the  other  is,  **  Their  own  consent :'' — for  however  it  be 
procured  fairly,  if  they  once  have  consented,  they  are  become 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  so  they  remain,  till  his  law  suf- 
fers diminution,  as  other  laws  do  that  die : — of  which  I  am 
afterward  to  give  account 

There  is  one  way  more,  by  which  ecclesiastical  laws  do 
bind ;  but  this  is  the  matter  of  the  next  rule. 


RULE  V. 

When  the  Canom  or  Rules  of  the  ecclesiastical  Rulers  are  con-^ 
firmed  by  the  supreme  dvil  Power,  they  oblige  the  Conscience 
by  a  double  Obligation. 

1.  TOI^  vofioOertiv  avdrat  toTc /3a<r«X€v<re,  say  the  Greek  law- 
yers :  '^The  power  of  making  laws," — ^viz.  of  determining 
things  not  commanded  by  Ood,  or  of  punishing  prevarica- 
tions against  Ood'slaws  or  their  own, — ''  is  granted  to  kings.'^ 
And  therefore  as  secular  princes  did  use  to  indict  or  permit 
the  indiction  of  synods  of  bishops ;  so,  when  they  saw  cause, 
they  confirmed  the  sentences  of  bishops  and  passed  them' 
into  laws.  Before  the  princes  were  Christian,  the  church 
was  governed  by  their  spiritual  guides,  who  had  authority 
from  Ood  in  all  that  was  necessary,  and  of  great  conveniency 
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next  to  necessity ;  and,  in  other  things,  they  had  it  from  the 
people,  from  necessity  and  from  good-will,  by  hope  and  fear, 
by  the  sense  of  their  own  needs,  and  the  comfort  of  their 
own  advantages.  It  was  '  populus  voluntarins,'  the  people 
c^ame  with  free-will-offerings,  and  were  at  first  governed  by 
love,  as  mach  as  now  they^  need  to  be  by  fear  and  smart. 
But  God  was  never  wanting  to  his  charch,  but  made  provi- 
sions in  all  cases  and  in  all  times.  Of  that  which  was  .neces- 
sary, Christ  left  in  his  ministers  a  power  of  government : 
and  in  that  which  was  not  primely  necessary,  but  emergently 
and  contingently  came  to  be  useful  and  fit,  he  only  left  in  hia 
ministers  a  power  to  persuade ;  but  he  gave  them  an  excellent 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness,  by  which  they  did  prevai!,  and 
to  the  people  the  spirit  of  love  and  obedience :  and  these 
together  were  strength  enough  to  restrain  the  disobedient. 
For  as,  in  the  creation,  there  was  light  before  the  sun,  that 
we  might  learn  that  the  sun  was  not  the  fountain  of  light, 
but  God  ; — so  there  was  a  government  in  the  church,  even 
before  the  princes  were  Christians,  that  the  support  and  or- 
nament of  God's  church  might  be  owned  as  an  e£9nx  of  the 
divine  power;  and  not  the  kindness  of  princes.  But  yet  as 
when  the  light  was  gathered  and  put  into  the  body  of  the 
sun,  we  afterward  derived  our  light  from  him,  and  account 
him  the  prince  of  all  the  bodies  of  light :  so  when  the  go- 
vernment external  of  all  things  was  drawn  into  the  hands  of 
princes  becoming  Christians,  to  them  the  church  owes  the 
heat  and  the  warmth,  the  light  and  the  splendour,  the  life  of 
her  laws,  and  the  being  of  all  her  great  advantages  of  main- 
tenance and  government.  At  first  the  church  was  indeed 
in  the  commonwealth,  but  was  reckoned  no  part  of  it ;  but 
as  enemies  and  outlaws,  were  persecuted  with  intolerable 
violence ;  but  when  the  princes  of  the  commonwealth  became 
servants  of  Christ,  they  were  also  nurses  of  the  church,  and 
then  it  became  a  principal  part  of  the  republicj  and  vras  cared 
for  by  all  her  laws. 

2.  For  this  first  way  was  not  like  to  last  long ;  for  good 
manners  soon  corrupt :  and  a  precarious  authority,  thongh 
wise  and  holy,  useful  and  consented  to,  was  not  stable  as 
the  firmament  of  laws  that  could  compel :  and  yet  it  became 
fiecessary,  by  new-introduced  necessities,  that  there  should 
be  rules  and  measures  given  in  things  relating  to  the  church. 
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concerning  ivhich  God  himself  had  given  no  commandment ; 
as  concerning  order  in  synods  and  conventions  ecclesiastical, 
the  division  of  ecclesiastical  charges,  the  appointment  of 
nnder-ministries  in  the  church,  the  dispensation  of  revenues, 
the  determination  of  causes  aud  difficulties  in  manners  of 
speaking  or  acting,  and  whatsoever  was  not  matter  of  faith 
or  a  divine  commandment ;  in  all  that  new  necessities  did 
every  day  arise,^  and  the  people  were  weary  of  obeying,  and 
the  prelates  might  press  too  hard  in  their  governing,  or 
might  be  supposed  to  do  so  when  they  did  not,  and  the  peo- 
ple's weariness  might  make  them  complain  of  an  easy  load ; 
and  it  was  not  possible  well  to  govern  long  by  the  consent 
of  the  people  who  are  to  be  governed.  It  pleased  God  to 
raise  up  a  help,  that  should  hold  for  ever,  and  when  the 
princes  became  Christian  and  took  care  of  all  this,  that  is, 
of  all  the  external  regiment  of  the  church,  of  all,  that  was 
not  of  spiritual  nature  and  immediate  necessary  relation  to 
it,  then  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were  advised  by  bishops  and 
commanded  by  kings ;  they  were  but  rules  and  canons  in 
the  hands  of  the  spiritual  order,  but  laws  made  by  the  secular 
power.  And  now  these  things  are  not  questions  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  but  a  matter  of  obedience  to  kings  and 
princes. 

3.  These  canons,  before  the  princes  were  Christian,  were 
no  laws  further  than  the  people  did  consent ;  and  therefore 
none  but  the  men  of  good*will,  the  pious  and  the  religious 
children  of  the  church,  did  obey  :  but  now  that  princes  have 
set  the  cross  upon  their  imperial  globes  and  sceptres,  even 
the  wicked  must  obey:  all  are  tied  by  all  manner  of  ties, 
and  all  can  be  compelled  that  need  it.  These  ecclesiastical 
laws  so  established,  the  Greeks  call  SiaTayfiara,  ^eairlfriJLara, 
vpv(n$/3ovXXa,  KVpouvra  rag  wvoSiKag  airo^aaccc^  "  edicts, 
orders,  and  golden  bulls,  commanding  or  making  into  laws 
the  sentences  and  rules  of  synods.'' — T)\e  airo^a<r€(c>  that  is 
the  effect  and  production  of  bishops  in  their  conventions, 
that  is,  th^y  have  ''jus  pronunciandi  quid  sanctum,  quid 
non,"  "  a  right  of  pronouncing  what  is  for  God's  glory  and  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  what  not :"  but  the  to  icupog  jcai  ro 
Kparoc*  "the  establishment  and  the  command*'  belong  to 
princes.  The  synod  hath  a  Kptmg  or  "  a  right  of  judging," 
but  the  iirlicpKng  or  '  confirmation'  of  it  into  a  law  belongs  to 
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the  civil  power.  So  we  find  in  a  synodal  epistle  *  de  ttov 
avellendis  episcopis  i  sua  metropoli ;'  tvptBn  n  mi  two5r«p 
ytv6fiivov  Kpiau  <nivoSuqp,  ml  briKptau  ^amkueg  icvptiiftv,  "Some 
such  thing  as  this  hath  been  found  done  by  the  decme  or 
jadgmentofa  synod,  but  established  by  after-judgment  of 
the  king." — ^To  the  same  sense  are  those  words  of  hnmJk'* 
flora  applied  to  the  bishops'  canons,  and  irpoaraYfum  to  the 
king's  edict  upon  them :  and  therefore  the  emperors  and 
princes  were  said  hrw^paytZav  ra  xacpifdva  \  **  to  pat  the 
seal  of  their  authority  to  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  ^" 

4.  For  it  was  nerer  known  in  the  primitive  church,  that 
ever  any  ecclesiastical  law  did  oblige  the  catholic  chnich/ 
unless  the  secular  prince  did  establish  it.  The  Nicene  ca* 
nons  became  laws  by  the  rescript  of  the  emperor  Constaih 
tine,  says  Sozomen.  He  wrote  an  epistle,  and  commanded 
that  all  churches  should  keep  Easter  by  the  canon  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  and  made  it  capital  to  keep  any  of  the  boob 
of  Arius.  When  the  council  of  Constantinople  was  finisbedi 
the  fathers  wrote  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  petitioned 
'*  ut  edicto  pietatis  tuea  confirmetur  sjmodi  sententia,"  "that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  cosseil 
by  his  edict :" — '*  Ut  quemadmodum  Uteris,  quibus  nos  voct* 
has,  ecclesiamhonorasti,  ita  etiam  decreta,  communibus  snf* 
fragiis  tandem  facta,  sigillo  tuo  confirmes."  The  emperor  had 
done  them  favour  and  honour  in  calling  them  together,  and  tbey 
petitioned  he  would  also  confirm  what  they  had  agreed  npoo, 
and  by  his  zeal  make  it  authentic.  The  confirmation  of  die 
canon  and  decrees  of  the  great  Ephesine  council  by  the  em* 
peror  is  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  acts  of  the  synod :  and 
Marcian,  the  emperor,  wrote  to  Pelladius  his  prefect,  a  letter, 
in  which  he  testifies,  that  he  made  the  decrees  (^die  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  to  become  laws.  For  having  forbidden  any 
person  to  make  assemblies  and  orations  of  religion  in  public, 
he  adds  this  reason,  *^  Nam  et  injuriam  facit  reverendissimn 
synodi  judicio,  si  quis  semel  judicata  ac  recte  dispositare* 
volvere  et  publice  disputare  contenderit ;  cum  ea  qum  nunc 
de  Christiana  fide  i  sacerdotibus,  qui  Chalcedone  convene* 
runt,  per  nostra  prsecepta  statuta  sunt,"  &c.  **  For  be  does 
injury  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  reverend  synod,  if  he  shall 
unravel  and  dispute  the  things,  which  were  there  judged  and 

*  In  Act.  Concil.  CoiuttiitiB<ip.  ^  Vide  chap.  3.  rule  8.  bnjas  libri* 
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rigbtly  disposed;  since  those  things  appointed  by  the  bishops^ 
met  at  Cfaalcedon,  concerning  Christian  faith  were  commanded 
by  us ;  or  were  appointed  by  our  command  ment'^ — **  Nam  in 
contemptores  hujus  legis  pcena  non  deerit/^  ^*  They  that 
despise  this  law,  shall  be  punished." — ^Thus  also  the  fathers 
of  the  fifth  general  synod  petitioned  Justinian  to  confirm 
and  establish  their  canons  into  alaw,  in  the  same  form  which 
was  sent  to  Theodosius  by  the  bishops  of  the  general  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  before  mentioned.  The  same  prince 
also  published  a  novel  ^  in  which  he  commands  'Wim  legum 
obtinere  eeclesiastieos  canones  k  quatuor  synodis,  Nicena, 
CoBStantinopolitana  prima,  Ephesina  prima  et  Chalcedonen- 
si  exposttos  et  confirmatos ;"  "  that  all  the  laws  which  were 
made  or  confirmed  by  the  four  last  general  councils,  should 
have  the  force  of  laws :  that  is,  all  their  own  canons,  and 
those  of  Ancyra,  Gangra,  Antioch,  and  Laodicea,"  which 
were  then  adopted  into  the  code  of  the  universal  church, 
though  they  were  but  provincial  in  their  original. 

6.  So  that  now,  upon  this  account,  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  are  as  obligatory  to  the  conscience,  as  those  which  are 
made  in  a  civil  matter ;  and  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the 
Blatter  only :  but  for  that  there  will  be  some  advantage ;  foe 
as  the  civil  power  hath  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters,; 
so  the  spiritual  power  hath  a  share  in  the  legislative :  the 
matter  is  handled  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  law  is  esta* 
blished  by  the  secular.  And,  therefore,  if  it  be  thought,  thai 
the  cognizance  of  these  things  is  not  proper  for  seculars^ 
those  that  think  so,  may  be  satisfied  that  the  bishops  have 
judged  the  thing  already;  and  they  that  think  the  bishops 
have  no  power  of  making  the  law,  may  learn  to  obey,  be-? 
cause  the  prince  hath  by  his  legislative  established  it.  So 
one  hand  helps  another,  and  both  are  lift  up  to  Ood,  but 
will  fall  heavy  upon  the  disobedient. 

Sect  2.  Of  Censures  eccksiastical. 

I  have  given  the  general  measuresof  the  legislative  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state :  next  to  this  I  am  to  account  con- 
cerning their  coercive,  sect.  2 ;  and  then  return  to  the  in* 
quiries  after  the.  more  particular  subjects  of  Uiis   power^ 

«  Vide  CiMei].  Tolct. 
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sect.  3 ;  and  their  particular  laws  and  their  obligatioDS  isf^ 
the  con&cience  in  external  order,  aect.  4 ;  and  in  matters  of 
faith,  sect.  5. 


RULE  VI. 

Kings  and  Princes  are,  by  the  Ties  of  Religion,  not  of  Power, 
obliged  to  keep  the  Laws  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  laws  of  the  chnrch  I  hav^  already  divided  into  sucli 
which  she  makes  by  a  divine  authority,  such  which  concero 
our  essential  duty,  in  which  she  hath  power  to  command  and 
rule  in  her  appointed  manner :  and  into  those  which  are  ex- 
ternal, political,  and  contingent,  such  which  princes  if  they 
please,  make  up  into  laws,  but  the  spiritual  power  cannot 
In  the  first  sort,  kings  and  princes  are  as  much  tied  to  obe- 
dience as  the  meanest  Christian  subject.  For  the  kingi 
though  he  be  supreme  in  government  political,  yet  his  soul 
is  of  Christ's  fold,  and  to  be  conducted  by  a  proper  shep- 
herd. It  is  no  contradiction  that  the  same  person  should  be 
supreme,  and  yet  obey  in  another  regard  in  which  he  is  not 
supreme.  The  captain  that  fights  in  a  ship,  commands  the 
soldiers  in  chief,  but  himself  obeys  the  master;  and  the 
safety  of  the  soldiers  depends  upon  them  both :  for  diey  are 
distinct  powers  in  order  to  distinct  purposes.  For  kings 
roust  give  an  account  for  bishops,  that  they  live  well  in  the 
political  capacity,  and  bishops  for  kings  in  their  spiritoal; 
and  therefore  they  must  obey  each  other;  and  we  find  that 
persons  of  greatest  honour  in  the  da3f8  of  peace,  serve  under 
captains  and  generals  in  the  time  of  war ;  and  when  Tbeinis- 
tius,  an  excellent  philosopher,  who  from  his  chair  did  rale 
and  dictate  wise  things,  and  give  laws  to  the  understandings 
of  his  auditors,  and  was  admired  by  his  prince,  was  by  die 
emperor  Constantius  advanced  to  a  prefecture,  in  an  excel- 
lent epigram*  he  says  to  himself,  Aciip'  ava^ifOc  kotw'  vw  yap 
aven  Kari^tKf ''  Now  ascend  downwards,  for  thou  hast  already 
descended  upwards."  The  same  dignity  is  above  and  below 
in  several  regards.  But  in  this  there  is  no  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  souls  of  princes  are  of  equal  regard,  and  under 

»  Bruock.  Aalhol.  T.  ii.  p.  404. 
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the  same  laws  of  God,  and  to  be  cleansed  and  nourished  by 
the  same  sacramentSi  and  tied  to  the  same  duty  by  the  com- 
mandments of  God  as  any  of  the  people ;  in  this  there  is  no 
difference. 

2.  But  in  matters  not  of  necessary  daty»  not  expressly 
required  by  God's  law  and  the  necessary,  unavoidable,  im- 
mediate consequents  of  it,  there  being  no  laws  but  what 
themselves  have  made,  they  are  no  otherwise  obliged  than 
by  their  own  civil  laws :  of  which  I  have  already  given  ac- 
count. This  thing  is  particularly  noted  by  Balsamo  upon 
the  sixteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  who  affirms, 
that  by  reason  of  the  power  given  to  princes  from  God,  they 
are  subject  neither  to  their  laws  nor  canons.  And  of  this 
latter  he  gives  this  instance,  that  although  by  the  twelfth 
canon  of  the  .council  of  Chalcedon  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
city  should  for  the  future  acquire  the  title  of  a  metropolis ; 
yet  after  this  ^  Justinianea  prima'  was  made  an  archiepiscopal 
seat,  and  had  metropolitical  rights,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
former  rights  of  Thessalonica:  but  Balsamo  instances  in 
divers  others.  There  was  an  ancient  canon  of  great  celebrity 
in  the  church,  that  every  city  should  have  a  proper  bishop : 
but  the  bishops  of  I^auropolis  and  Tolma,  besides  their  own, 
had  others ;  so  had  the  bishops  of  Litchfield  and  of  Bath  in 
England:  they  had  other  cities  under  their  jurisdiction 
which  had  no  bishops  in  propriety.  For  if  kings  did  give 
limit  to  their  diocesses,  they  might  divide  again,  and  give  a 
new  limit ;  since  it  is  not  in  kings  as  it  is  in  people.  The 
power  that  goes  from  the  people,  is  like  water  slipped  from 
their  hands;  it  returns  no  more,  and  does  not  abide  in  the 
first  place  of  its  efflux ;  but  when  an  act  of  power  passes 
from  the  king,  any  deputation  or  trust,  any  act  of  grace  or 
delegation  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  like  heat  passing  from  the 
fire,  it  warms  abroad,  but  the  heat  still  dwells  at  home.  It 
is  no  more  the  less,  than  the  sun  is  for  emission  of  its  beams 
of  light. 

3.  And  this  is  apparent  in  all  the  privileges  and  conces- 
sions made  to  the  church,  which  are  as  revocable  as  their 
duty  is  alterable.  For  princes  are  so  far  from  being  obliged 
to  perpetuate  such  rights  which  themselves  have  indulged, 
that  it  is  a  ruled  case,  and  the  Greek  fathers  ^  sometimes 
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make  use  of  it  to  this  very  purpose :  'O  Sw^naifttvo^  fiamkAcf 
u  axopKrrtoQ  irapsp.wlaoi  X^oc»  avaXafLi/3avf(  n^v  Sinpcov,  **  If 
a  king  hath  given  a  gift,  he  may  recall  it,  in  case  the  beae- 
ficiary  proves  ungrateful/' — The  same  with  that  in  the  feudal 
laws  of  the  Lombards,  **  Feudum  amittit,  qui  feudum  sciens 
inficiatur :"  **  If  he  wittingly  denies  the  fee,  or  refuses  ho- 
mage, he  loses  it." — But  this  depends  upon  the  reasons  of 
the  second  rule  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book. 

4.  But  although  in  strict  right  the  king's  laws  oblige  him 
not;  yet  because  'de  bono  laudabili'  he  is,  in  the  senses 
above  explicated,  obliged  to  his  civil  laws, — therefore  much 
more  is  he  tied  to  the  observations  imd  canons  of  the 
church,  as  being  specifications  of  religion,  instances  of  love 
to  Ood,  significations  of  some  internal  duty,  or  outer  guards 
to  piety,  great  examples  to  die  people,  and  honours  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  that  which  above  all  external  things 
will  enable  the  rulers  and  guides  of  souls  to  render  dieir  ac- 
count with  joy;  and  the  king  shall  never  so  well  promote 
the  interests  of  religion  by  any  thing,  as  by  being  himself 
subject  to  the  religion :  for  who  will  murmur  at  those  laws 
which  the  king  himself  wears  in  a  phylactery  upon  his  fore- 
head and  his  wrists  ?  **  Facere  recte  cives  suos  princeps 
optimus  faciendo  docet;  cumque  sit  in  imperio  maximos, 
exemplo  major  est/'  said  Velleius  PaterculBS^  This  is  most 
of  all  true  in  religion,  whose  laws  look  too  like  policy,  when 
they  are  established  only  by  penalties ;  but  they  are  accounted 
religion,  when  they  are  made  sacred  by  example.  To  which 
purpose  is  that  of  Tacitus  ^;  "  Obsequium  inde  in  principem 
et  semulandi  amor  validior,  quam  poena  ex  legibus  et  metus  f* 
**  It  is  duty  to  our  prince,  and  it  is  our  honour  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  prince ;  and  these  prevail  more  than  penal- 
ties."— **  Hsec  enim  conditio  principium,  ut  quicquid  fihciant, 
praeoipere  videantur,"  saysQuintilian^.  Their  example  is  the 
best  law. 

Sie  nptUT  cengnra,  et  tic  exempla  pftrttitiir» 
Si  judts,  alioft  qnod  j«b«t«  ipse  faeiL 

So  laws  and  judgments  and  good  manners  are  best  esta- 
blished, when,  by  the  examples  of  kings  and  supreme  judges, 
they  are  made  sacred. 

c  Lib.  ii.  126.  5.  Kraose,  pag.  539. 

f  Annal.  ili.  55.  Raperti,  p«s«  165^  ff  Dedim.  4. 
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Add  to  this,  that  the  laws  of  religion  have,  most  of  them, 
the  warranty  of  some  internal  grace  or  other,  and  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  retinue  and  relation  of  that  virtue ;  and 
therefore  cannot,  in  many  instances,  be  broken  without  some 
straining  of  our  duty  to  God,  which  is,  by  the  wisdom  and 
choice  of  men,  determined  in  such  an  instance  to  such  a  spe» 
cification.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  such  laws 
Vhich  are  the  irpo^vXojcal,  *  out-guards,'  the.  exercises  of  in- 
ternal religion,  not  in  the  garments  and  adornments  of  the 
relatives  and  appendages  of  religion.  If  a  prince  despises 
the  festival  of  the  church,  nothing  but  a  competent  reason 
will  excuse  him  from  being,  or  at  least  from  seeming,  irre- 
ligious. And  in  whatsoever  instance  he  hath  made  or  con- 
sented to  laws  of  religion,  if  by  them  he  can  suppose  the 
people  may  serve  and  please  God,  he  is  much  more  obliged 
than  they ;  not  by  the  duty  of  obedience,  for  he  owes  none, 
but  by  the  virtue  of  religion :  for  besides  that  his  soul  must 
live  or  die  by  greater  measures  and  exactions  of  those  vir- 
tues, which  bring  the  people  unto  heaven,  every  action  of 
his  that  deserves  an  ill  report,  it  is  but  scandal  in  the  lesser 
people,  but  to  him  it  is  infamy.  For  the  king's  escutcheon  is 
blazoned  otherwise  than  that  of  his  subjects :  the  gentry  by 
metals,  the  nobility  by  precious  stones,  but  kings  by  planets* 
For  in  a  king  there  is  nothing  moderate.  "  Curandum  est 
qualem  famam  habeat,  qui  qualemcunque  meruerit,  magnam 
habiturns  est,"  said  Seneca^  :  "  His  fame,  let  it  be  good  or 
bad,  it  will  certainly  be  very  great." 

6.  The  sum  is  this :  kings  are  so  tied  to  their  own  eccle- 
siastical laws,  that  they  must  take  care  they  be  not  despised 
by  their  example,  that  the  religion  designed  by  them  be 
promoted,  that  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  which  most 
secures  to  them  obedience  and  peace,  and  procures  them  the 
most  and  greatest  blessings,  be  not  discouraged  or  disad- 
vantaged :  but  they  are  not  so  tied,  that  every  act  of  omis- 
sion is  imputable  to  them,  though  it  have  no  other  cause  but 
the  use  of  his  liberty.  For  in  this  his  duty  differs  from  that 
of  his  subjects :  for  obedience  which  the  subject  owes,  is  a 
part  of  justice,  and  that  hath  no  degrees,  but  consists  in.  an 
indivisible  point,  where  it  can  be  practised,  and  where  it  can 
be  understood ;  for  he  is  unjust,  that  does  one  act  of  injus- 

b  De  Clement.  Ub.  1.  oi^.  8.  $.  1.  Rvbkopf.  vol.  1.  pag.  446. 
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tice.  But  religion  hath  a  latitude  of  signification  and  m« 
stances,  and  a  man  may  be  very  religious  who  yet  does  not 
keep  a  saint's  day,  where  by  obedience  he  is  not  bound ; 
which  is  the  case  of  kings.  Therefore  what  Seneca  said  of 
the  cares  of  kings,  may  be  said  of  the  external  obserrationa 
of  the  laws  of  religion ;  **  Remissum  aliquando  animnm  ha* 
bebit,  nunquam  solutum ;"  "  He  may  remit  something  of 
the  strict  observance,  but  he  must  never  esteem  himself 
wholly  quit." 

6.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  externals  and  ri« 
tuals ;  concerning  which  one  said  excellently,  "  Fleraque  ex 
lis  magis  ad  morem  quam  ad  rem  pertinent ;"  "  They  are  no* 
thing  of  the  substance  of  religion,  but  only  appendages," 
and  manner,  and  circumstances :  and  therefore  ''  sapiens 
servabit  ea  taoquam  legibus  jussa,  non  tanquam  Diis  grata," 
**  a  wise  man  will  observe  rituals,  because  they  are  com- 
manded by  laws,  not  that  they  are  pleasing  to  God :" — they 
are  the  words  of  Seneca  quoted  by  St.  Austin^.  Since  there* 
fore  these  are  wholly  matters  of  obedience,  kings  are  free, 
save  only  when  they  become  bound  collaterally  and  acci* 
dentally.  But  in  matters  of  essential  duty,  the  king  bath 
equally  with  his  subjects  no  liberty,  but  much  more  direct 
duty,  and  many  more  accidental  obligations.  The  whole 
affair  is  well  enough  expressed  by  Cicero ' :  **  Parendum  est 
religioni,  nee  patrius  mos  contumaciterrepudiandus:"  ''The 
prince  must  obey  religion,  and  he  must  not  despise  the  cus* 
toms  and  the  manners  of  his  country ;"  that  is,  in  the  better 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  These  things  they  ought  to 
do,  and  not  [toAo//y]  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

7.  But  the  liberty  of  princes  in  these  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  order,  and  circumstance,  and  ritual  observances,  is  very 
apparent  in  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  who  yet  pos- 
sessed this  liberty,  that  even,  in  the  rituals  of  the  divine  or- 
dinance, they  sometimes  did  dispense.  Thus  David  ate  the 
shew-bread;  and  Hezekiah  permitted  some  that  were  un- 
clean to  eat  the  passover,  otherwise  than  it  was  written^: 
only  Hezekiah  prayed  to  God  not  to  impute  it  to  them,  and 
gave  them  way :  and  under  his  reign  the  Levites  did  kill  the 
sacrifice  twice,  which  was  only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  do. 

^  Lib.  6.  de  CitiI.  Dei.  *  De  Dif  in.  ii.  35.  Davit  et  lUtb.  p«g.  tl4% 

^  LcTit.  rii.  20.  t  Chron.  xxx.  18. 
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But  it  was  a  farourable  case,  because  the  priests  ^  were  but 
few,  and  the  sacrifices  were  very  numerous :  and  if  it  be  (as 
the  Greek  expression  is)  lawful,  x^^^^  ^^  ^^  axpe/StfaCf 
*'  to  loose  a  little  of  the  exactness"  of  the  rituals  of  the  di- 
vine appointment,  it  is  certain,  where  the  maa  is  the  law- 
giver, he  can  much  more  use  the  liberty.  But  it  is  not  good 
to  do  all  that  is  lawful. 


RULE  VIL 

Jtt  i$  not  lawful  for  the  ecclesiastical  Power  to  excommunicato 
Christian  Princes,  or  the  supreme  dvil  Power i 

1.  In  the  sentence  and  penalty  of  the  lesser  excommuni-< 
cation,  as  it  id  used  in  the  church,  there  are  three  portions 
of  evil,  in  one^  the  bishop  is  the  author  or  minister, — in 
the  other,  the  people, — and  in  the  third,  the  prince.  The 
first  is  a  denying  to  minister  the  holy  mysteries.  The  other 
is,  a  withdrawing  from  the  communion  and  conversation  of 
such  a  person :  which  although  it  be  done  most  of  all  in  the 
greater  excommunication,  yet  it  is  done  also  in  some  pro- 
portion in  the  less,  for  emendation  of  the  erring  brother; 
not  for  extermination,  as  appears  in  the  apostolical  precept 
given  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica"'.  And  the  last  is,  super- 
vening temporal  punishments,  by  which  princes  use  to  verify 
the  just  sentences  of  the  church  against  refractory  criminals. 

2.  Concerning  the  last,  it  is  certain  it  wholly  is  owing  to 
the  power  and  favour  of  the  prince ;  who,  by  that  favour,  is 
not  supposed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  who,  if  he 
did,  could  quickly  take  them  off  again:  however,  the  church 
inflicts  not  them  by  her  own  authority,  but  by  that  of  the 
prince,  who  will  not,  like  the  tree  in  the  fable,  lend  a  stick 
to  the  hatchet,  to  be  hewn  down  or  hurt  by  it  afterward. 

3.  But  then  concerning  that  part  which  is  inflicted  by 
the  people,  which  is  abstinence  from  the  society  of  the  of^ 
fender  till  he  repent  and  make  amends,  and  get  his  pardon, — 
St  is  infinitely  certain  that  the  church  cannot  inflict  that  on 
kings ;  because  it  is  destructive  of  the  duty  which  the  people 

1  Letit  i.  5.  t  Cbron.  iiix.  84  zxz.  17.  f  S  then.  Ui.  6. 14|  15. 
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owe  to  their  prince^ — and  of  the  righlSy  which  ^e  praice 
hath  from  God  independently  from  the  religion. 

4.  Besides  this,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  the  diAo- 
nonr  of  the  supreme  power,  to  ^ndiose  happy  gOTemment 
fame  is  almost  as  necessary  as  power:  and  the  impoeing 
upon  them  disgraceful  penalties  is  Kptmc  pXm&ftifdaCf  "  a  note 
of  dishonour  and  blasphemy ;"  for  they  are  to  esteem  their 
Ling  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  from  whose  society  they 
are  to  estrange  themselves  as  from  a  pestilence.  "  luTiso 
semel  principe,  seu  bene  sen  male  facta  premunt,"  saith 
Tacitus ".  If  he  once  fall  into  such  a  calamity  and  disho- 
nour, whether  he  do  well  or  ill  afterward,  it  shall  be  evil 
to  him. 

6.  And  yet  further ;  the  power  of  assemblies  and  public 
meetings  is  wholly  by  the  laws  and  permission  of  kings ;  and 
nothing  is  more  unreasonable,  than  that  any  man  should 
interdict  kings  from  public  meetings,  by  whom  himself  hath 
leave  to  meet  publicly.  And  therefore  we  find  imperial  laws 
making  provisions  in  this  very  particular,  and  so  hi  fiom 
being  subject  to  any  thing  of  this  nature,  that  the  emperors 
gave  orders  and  s^ct  measures  to  the  bishops  when  they 
should,  and  whom  they  should  or  should  not,  separate  from 
churches  and  communions  %  For  even  in  those  actions  of 
bishops,  in  which  themselves  have  liberty  and  divine  autho- 
rity, yet  the  supreme  civil  power  hath  external  jurisdiction. 
Thus  Mauritius  the  emperor  commanded  Gregory  the  Great, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  communicate  with  John  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  ancienUy,  in  France,  the  princes  were  wont  to 
compel  the  clergy  to  officiate ;  and  when  the  pope  had  in- 
terdicted tile  kingdom  of  England,  the  king  compelled  the 
priests  and  bishops  to  open  their  churches ;  so  it  is  in  Hol- 
land, and  so  in  Venice,  and  so  in  all  places,  where  kings 
know  their  power  and  their  interest  and  their  duty. 

6^  For  if  excommunication  be  only  an  act  of  caution  and 
prudence,  it  is  very  great  prudence  not  to  involve  kings  in 
it,  lest  they  be  provoked  by  the  evil  usages  of  the  church; 
and  if  it  be  nothing  else,  certainly  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
be  done  at  all.    But  if  it  be  an  act  of  external  jurisdiction, 

*  Hbtor.  1.  cap.  7.  Vilp.  ed.  toI.  3-  paj^.  14. 
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it  derives  from  kings,  and  therefore  they  are  not  under  it, 
but  over  it :  for  no  coercion  in  the  hands  of  man  ought  to 
touch  those,  who  are  reserved  only  for  the  judgment  of  Ood. 
'*  Apud  Serenissimum  Regem  opus  est  eiihortatione  potius 
quam  increpatione,  consilio  quam  prasceptis,  doctrina  quam 
virga/'  said  Hildebertus  the  bishop :  "  The  king  is  to  be  ex- 
horted, not  reproved ;  counselled,  not  commanded ;  and  to 
him  not  a  rod,  but  doctrine  is  to  be  used :''  and  Ivo,  bishop 
of  ChartresP,  said  the  same  thing.  Kings,  if  they  abuse  their 
power,  are  not  to  be  provoked  ;  but  in  case  they  refuse  the 
admonition  of  bishops,  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  divine  judg- 
ment ;  where  they  will  be  punished  the  more  severely,  by 
how  much  they  were  the  less  obnoxious  to  human  monition'^* 
So  Oregorius  Tnronensis ;  ^'  Si  tu  excesseris,  quis  te  corri- 
pietf  Si  autem  nolueris,quis  te  damnabit,  nisi  is  qui  se  pronun- 
ciat  esse  justitiam  ?"  He  spake  to  King  Chilperic : — **  If  thou 
beest  exorbitant,  who  shall  correct  thee  ?  If  thou  refusest, 
who  shall  condemn  thee,  but  he  only  who  is  the  everlasting 
righteousness  V*  For  if  St.  Paul  "^  gave  in  charge  to  Timothy, 
that  each  person  should  receive  an  impression  and  emana- 
tion from  the  pastoral  charge  according  to  his  quality,  and 
commanded  that  he  should  "  not  rebuke  an  elder,  but  entreat 
him  as  a  father ;"  much  less  would  he  have  permitted  any  to 
have  punished  the  father  of  the  country  and  his  own  supe- 
rior, and  him  who  is  less  than  none  but  God,  and  by  whom 
himself  can  rule  others  in  external  actions,  and  who,  in 
these  very  administrations,  is  superior,  and  can  give  laws, 
and  inflict  penalties,  and  is  judge  and  the  remedy  of  all 
abuses. 

7.  And  if  concerning  this  inquiry  we  consult  the  doctrine 
and  practices  of  the  fathers  in  the  primitive  and  ancient 
churches,  we  shall  find  that  they  never  durst  think  of  excom- 
municating kings.  They  had  no  power,  no  right,  to  do  it* 
''  Nam  sacerdotis  tantum  est  arguere,  et  liberam  prsestare 
admonitionem,''  saith  StChrysostom';  "  Priests  isan  only  re- 
prove and  argue,  and  give  a  free  admonition :"  and  therefore 
the  first  supreme  prince  that  ever  was  excommunicated  by  a 
bishop,  was  Henry  the  emperor,  by  Pope  Hildebrand. 

8.  But  against  this  that  I  say,  now  the  doctors  of  the 

P  Epist.  171.  <i  1  Tun.  t.  1. 
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thurch  of  Rome  make  a  mighty  outcry,  saying  Chat  Phflip 
the  first  Christian  emperor  was  excommunicate  and  thrust 
amongst  the  penitents ;  that  Babylas  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
thrust  the  emperor  Decius  with  his  hands  against  his  breast 
from  the  doors  of  the  church ;  that  Athanasius  excommuni- 
cated the  prefect  of  Libya,  and  St  Basil  commanded  in  hia 
diocess  that  he  should  be  avoided ;  that  St.  Ambrose  did  ex- 
communicate the  emperor  Theodosius ;  that  St.  Chrysostom 
forbade  Eudoxia  the  empress  to  enter  into  the  church-doors ; 
that  Innocentius  excommunicated  Arcadius ;  so  did  Synesius 
to  Andronicus  the  prefect,  St.  Austin  to  Bonifacius,  Pope 
Symmachns  to  Anastasius  the  emperor.  Pope  Vigilius  to 
Theodora  the  empress,  Gregory  II.  to  the  Exarch,  Gregory 
III.  to  Leo  Isaurus.  Instances  *  enough,  if  they  be  right  and 
true,  to  show  that  the  fathers  were  of  another  mind  than  the 
rule  pretends. 

9.  But  in  this  heap  I  must  separate  what  is  true  and  cer- 
tain from  what  is  false  and  uncertain,  and  give  an  answer  to 
them,  and  the  rest  will  not  trouble  us.  The  story  of  the  em« 
peror  Philip  is  vehemently  suspected :  but  if  it  were  true,  yet 
it  was  no  excommunication,  but  his  own  submission  to  the 
discipline  of  penitents ;  to  which,  saith  Eusebius,  he  was 
persuaded  by  the  bishop. — ^And  the  same  was  the  cas^  of  St. 
Ambrose  to  Theodosius*:  the  prince  was  persuaded  to  it, 
but  it  was  only  to  do  his  repentance  after  the  manner  of  the 
penitents  in  those  days ;  the  bishop  only  refused  to  celebrate 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  if  he  would  not  give  testi- 
mony of  his  repentance  towards  God.  This  the  emperor  did, 
because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  things  were  then  in  such  a 
conjunction,  that  there  was  nothing  amiss :  but  St.  Am- 
brose could  not  have  verified  his  power,  if  the  emperor  had 
been  unwilling,  and  the  emperor  did  no  more  than  was  ne- 
cesi^ary.  But  St.  Ambrose  said,  that  he  had  his  warrant  to 
use  the  emperor  so,  from  a  vision.  His  warrant  was  extraor- 
dinary :  for  he  had  no  ordinary  power  or  commission.  Hie 
excommunications  of  the  prefects  by  St.  Athanasius^  St.  Ba- 


•  Eawb.  lib.  6.  eap.  ST.— ChrjMML  mit»  Gcotei. — Basil,  ep.  47«— ft«Ua.  rnprnt 
Baroo.  A.  D.  387. — ^Tlieod.  lib.  5.  mp.  17. — Lao.  Aog.  Orat.  da  Vita  Jobaa,  dtfjaoa- 
foa.— Nieapb.  lib.  15.  cap.  34. — Aog.  EpiaL  6.  ia  Appaad.— Gicf.  lib.  S.  ap.  36. — 
Anaalas.  Bibliotb,  in  Greg.  II. 
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lily  St  Austin,  Synesius,  and  Gregory  IL»  do  not  come  home 
to  the  inquiry,  because  the  prefects  were  but  subjects,  and 
had  not  the  privilege  of  supreme  princes.  The  fact  of  Ba- 
bylas  to  Decius  was  not  excommunication :  for  Decius  wax 
a  heathen,  and  the  church  hath  'nothing  to  do  with  them 
that  are  without;'  but  Babylas  was  zealous  and  fierce,  and 
acted  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  to  which  he  hastened  by 
his  fervour.  St.  Chrysostom  indeed  did  that  to  Eudozia 
which  did  not  become  him,  and  which  he  had  leisure  and 
cause. enough  afterward  to  repent:  he  did  in  anger,  what 
himself,  in  the  sober  hours  of  his  life,  professed  to  be  more 
than  he  could  justify.  That  of  Innocentius  to  Arcadius  is  of 
no  credit,  and  so  is  that  of  Symmachus  to  Anastasius,  as  being 
only  seen  in  the  epistles  of  the  popes  of  Rome ;  concerning 
which  there  is  nodiing  certain,  but  that  very  many  of  them 
are  certainly  spurious.  The  pretended  excommunication  of 
Theodora  by  Vigilius  hath  no  testimony.  *'  Contra  Theodo* 
ram  et  Acephalos  Vigilius  pronunciavit  damnationis  senten- 
tiam,''  said  Gregory  **.  But  this  vras  nothing  but  a  condem* 
nation  or  rejection  of  the  heresy  of  the  Acephali^  with  which 
she  was  a  partaker.  And  the  like  was  the  case  of  Leo  Isau* 
rus;  it  was  'sententia  damnatoria,'  'a  condemnation  of  his 
opinion,^  called  by  Zonaras  ava^efM  avvoSucSv.  But  these 
things  are  only  pretended  to  make  noises.  Pope  Hildebrand 
was  the  first,  that  ever  did  any  thing  of  this  nature  ;  as  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  authors  of  great  credit,  by  Otho  Fri* 
singensis,  by  Godefridus  Viterbiensis,  and  by  Onuphrius, 
who  counted  all  the  other  pretences  either  fabulous  or  to  no 
purpose. 

10.  But  yet  there  is  a  third  portion  of  excommunication, 
which  is  a  denying  to  administer  the  holy  communion  to 
princes  of  a  scandalous  and  evil  life ;  and  concerning  this 
there  is  no  question  but  the  bishop  not  only  may,  but  in 
some  cases  must,  do  it.  "  Nolite  dare  sanctum  canibus,''  said 
Christ,  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs ;''  and  cast  not 
pearls  before  swine.  But  this  is  not  an  act  of  jurisdiction, 
punishment,  or  coercion,  but  of  charity  to  the  prince  and 
duty  in  the  bishop.  It  is  just  as  if  a  physician  should  refuse 
to  give  drink  to  an  hydropic  patient ;  he  may  have  it,  if  he 
will  be  willing  to  die;  but  if  the  other  refuses  his  ministry 
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in  the  reaching  it,  he  is  charitable  and  kind,  not  imperioaa 
and  usurping.    For  whatsoever  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  hand 
by  dirine  right,  is  as  applicable  to  him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  as  to  him  that  sits  upon  the  dunghill.    But  then  the 
refusing  it  must  be  only  by  admonition  and  caution>  by  feara 
and  denunciations  CTangelical,  by  telling  him  his  unfitness 
to  communicate,  and  his  danger  if  he  do:  but  if  after  this 
aepai^tion  by  way  of  sentence  and  proper  ministry  the  prince 
will  be  oommunicated,  the  bishop  hath  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  pray,  and  weep,  and  willingly  to  minister.    St.  Gre- 
gory's case  with  Mauritius  the  emperor  was  like  this.    The 
prince  commanded  him  to  be  the  minister  to  hand  an  unlaw- 
ful edict  to  the  churches :  the  bishop  told  the  prince  it  was 
a  sin  which  the  prince  went  about,  pmyed,  admonished,  de- 
claimed, did  all  that  he  could  .to  hinder  it,  and  then  obeyed; 
that  is,  he  did  all  he  could  to  God,  by  using  all  this  authority, 
the  word  of  his  proper  ministry,  and  then  all  that  he  owed 
to  the  prince,  by  submitting  his  external  ministry  to  his  com- 
mand.   The  unlawful  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a. true 
prince  may  be  published  by  the  cleigy  in  their  seTeral 
charges ;  but  yet  they  must  not  conceal  from  the  people  any 
thing  of  their  duty,  nor  yet  from  their  prince  when  they  can 
declare  it*    It  was  also  ihe  case  of  Saul  and  Samuels    The 
King  desired  Samuel  to  join  and  communicate  with  him  in 
ihe  service  of  the  Lord.    He  with  the  liberty  of  a  prophet, 
refused  at  first,  and  declared  the  heinousness  of  Saul's  sin ; 
but  at  last^  when  the  King's  will  was  pressing  and  importu- 
nate, Samuel  did  obey  his  voice  and  did  join  with  him.    Ivo 
bishop  of  Chartres  tells,  that  in  such  cases,  where  princes 
will  not  comply  with  the  customs  and  disciplines  of  the 
church,  the  bishops  must  do  their  duty  by  saying,  "  Nolo  te 
fallere  ;  iotroitum  hujus  visibilis  ecdesis  periculo  tuo  te  ha- 
bere permitto.    Januam  regni  ccelestis  tali  reconciliatione 
tibi  aperire  non  valeo.*' — *'  Sir,  I  will  not  deceive  you ;  at 
your  peril  be  it,  if  you  will  come  into  the  holy  place  to  par^ 
take  of  holy  mysteries.    I  declare  to  you,  that  this  ministry 
(of  the  communion)  is  not  any  reconciling  of  you  to  God :" 
I  cannot  do  that,  unless  you  repent.    But  the  reason  of  this 
is  wholly  upon  this  account,  because  the  ecclesiastical  state 
hath  no  proper  coercion  by  divine  right,  but  is  a  minister  of 

*  1  Sam.  xt.  95. 
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tbe  4iYin6  coercios«  of  spiritual  promises  and  tbreatempgs'; 
their  power  is  spiritual  and  interoal^  it  hath  its  effort  upoa 
the  spirit^  and  not  upon  the  outer  man,  and  therefore  is  to 
proceed  by  methods  fitted  to  the  spirit,  that  is,  by  reason  and 
argument,  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  terror  of  bis  threaten- 
ipgs,  by  the  lo?e  of  God  and  the  invitation  of  his  promises. 
But  all  the  ministries  and  compulsions  about  the  external  is 
the  gift  and  leave  of  princes ;  and  therefore  it  descends,  but 
ascends  not,  unless  they  please ;  of  which  by  and  by.  "  Ad- 
moneri  quidem  possunt,  increpari,  argui  sk  discretis  viris : 
quia  quos  Christus  Rex  regum  in  terris  vice  sua  constituit, 
damnandos  et  salvandos  suo  judicio  reliquit/'  said  the  church 
of  Liege  in  their  epistle  to  Paschalis :  ''  Kings  may  be  ad- 
monished and  reproved  and  argued  by  discreet  persons ;  but 
they  whom  Christ  the  King  of  kings  hath  appointed  to  be 
his  vicars  on  earth,  are  entirely  to  be  left  to  his  judgment." 
Upon  the  likeness  of  matter  it  is  to  be  inquired, 

11.  Whether  the  guides  of  souls  have  a  proper  and  spi- 
ritual power  to  enjoin  penances  or  ecclesiastical  satisfactions 
to  a  prince,  that  hath  sinned  publicly. 

12.  The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  the  premises*  For 
the  church  when  she  enjoined  public  satisfactions,  did  sepa- 
rate from  the  communion  those,  whom  they  thrust  into  the 
place  of  public  penitents*  Now  if  the  bishops  may  not  se- 
parate the  prince  from  the  communion,  then  neither  impose 
those  penances  to  which  that  separation  did  minister :  but 
this  is  one  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  part  of  that  co- 
ercitive  power  which  she  hath  by  the  permission  of  princes 
and  the  voluntary  submission  and  consent  of  good  people : 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  prince  please.  In 
the  primitive  church,  when  this  discipline  was  in  godly  use, 
none  could  be  compelled  to  it,  but  by  conviction  in  public, 
or  private  confession,  and  in  both  cases  their  own  consent 
was  either  express  or  implied ;  and  therefore  much  less  can 
this  be  done  to  the  supreme  power  whether  he  will  or  no. 
'^Imperatoria  unctione  pcenitentiam  toUi,  ''said  Balsamo'  ; 
''From  the  suffering  penances,  kings  are  quitted  by  their 
anointing :''  and  upon  those  words  of  David,  "  Against  thee 
only  have  I  sinned,"  St.  Ambrose  hath  this  note, — '*  He  was 
a  king,  he  was  held  by  no  laws,  because  kings  are  free  frotn 
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the  bands  of  delinqaents ;''  "  Deque  enim  ullis  ad  poaaia 
▼ocantor  legibus  tati  imperii  potestate/'  *'  neither  are  they 
by  any  laws  called  to  penance,  being  safe  by  the  power  of 
their  empire." — And  since  the  primitive  church  was  infinitely 
restrained  in  imposing  public  penances  on  bishops,  for  tlie 
honour  of  their  order  and  dignity  of  their  persons,  we  sbsll 
the  less  need  to  doubt  of  their  opinion  or  practices  concoih 
ing  kings. 

13.  But  yet  we  find,  that  some  excellent  good  princes  did 
submit  to  such  imposition  of  penances,  and  did  abstain  from 
the  public  communions,  till  they  had  given  testimony  of  their 
repentance  towards  God.  So  the  emperor  Philip,  rp<AifUK 
hrti&apX'i^f  ^^  of  his  own  willing  mind  placed  himself  amongst 
the  penitents.  So  did  Theodosius,  under  the  discipline  and 
conduct  of  St.  Ambrose.  But  these  things  are  but  cautiously 
to  be  drawn  into  example,  and  as  they  give  no  power  to  the 
bishop,  so  very  seldom  do  they  advantages  to  kings.  Henry 
tile  emperor  was  a  sad  example  of  it ;  for  his  afiairs  went 
into  diminution,  and  his  person  into  contempt,  and  his  power 
into  pupillage,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  penance  at  Ca- 
nusium  barefootedi  in  a  cold  winter,  for  three  days  together, 
and  had  endured  the  insolency  and  scorn  of  Hildebrsnd. 
And  when  kings  made  themselves  less,  the  bishops  became 
greater  without  any  good  to  the  church,  but  not  without  much 
detriment  to  religion. 

14.  'But  neither  may  princes  be  reproved  publicly .'-* 
For  if  he  will  not  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  God  in  the 
Toice  of  his  ministers  publicly  teaching,  or  privately  admo- 
nishing, and  prudently  reproving ;  he  that  goes  about  to  re- 
prove him  publicly,  intends,  by  that  means,  by  some  indirect 
coercion,  to  compel  him,  either  by  shame  or  by  fear ;  neither 
of  which  ought  to  be  imposed  by  a  subject  on  the  prince. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  reproof  is  a  part  of  empire  and 
superiority,  and  differs  not  from  teaching,  save  only  that  it 
is  '  manus  linguee,*  it  is  '  the  hand  of  the  tongue,*  not  the 
voice  only.  He  that  reproves,  teaches  only  minors:  and 
though  kings  are  so  in  respect  of  the  conduct  of  their  souk, 
yet  it  must  not  be  done  to  them  but  very  sparingly,  because 
it  can  very  hardly  be  done  without  diminution  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  and  teaching  or  declaring  their  duty  will  do  their  moA 
for  them  if  they  please,  and  if  they  do  not  please,  he  that 
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reproves^  will  do  the  prince  no  good,  but  he  shall  hurt  him- 
self and  shall  not  be  a  martyr,  when  he  is  smitten.  Let  no 
man  therefore  pretend  zeal  for  God  in  excuse  of  any  boldness 
more  than  priestly  towards  kings.  For  the  work  of  Qod  is 
oftentimes  better  done  by  a  gentle  hand,  than  by  a  strong* 

■     peragtt  IranqailU  potesUs 
Qood  Tioleota  neqait ;  mandataqoe  fortius  arg«t 
Imperiofa  qaies  ••'-^  ■. 

And  if  we  esteem  reproof  unseasonable  where  it  is  likely  we 
may  do  hurt,  and  where  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  do  good, 
much  more  is  not  this  course  prudent  to  be  used  to  kings, 
who  may  be  provoked  by  your  ungentle  sermon,  or  may  be 
hardened  by  your  fire.  For  every  prince  hath  not  the  gen- 
tleness of  Antigonus,  patiently  to  hear  himself  reviled :  but 
if  he  had,  yet  it  was  but  reason  that  Antigonus  spake,  when 
lie  bade  the  soldiers  if  they  would  revile  him,  to  go  further 
off^.  And  such  men  should  do  well  to  consider,  how  ill  them- 
selves would  take  it,  if  they  were  publicly  in  the  pulpit  called 
schismatics  or  incendiaries.  But  how  and  if  the  people  be 
as  zealous  as  the  priest,  and  think  it  lawful  to  call  their  king 
by  all  the  names  of  reproach,  which  they  hear  in  the  ser- 
mons of  the  ministers  i  And  if  the  bishop  calls  a  spade  a 
spade,  it  is  very  possible  the  people  may  do  so  too,  for  they 
are  soon  taught  to  despise  their  rulers ;  and  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered  what  Aristotle  says,  *£ic  roi;  Kcn-atj^povM^ai  iroX* 
Xac  ytyvitr^ai  twv  KorakOatwv'  If  they  once  come  to  despise 
their  prince,  they  will  soon  unclasp  his  royal  mantle. 

15.  It  is  true,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  '  stewards 
of  the  mysteries'  of  God  and  '  ambassadors  for  Christ :'  and 
though  I  cannot  say,  that  they  who,  upon  this  account,  think 
they  have  power  publicly  to  reprove  vicious  kings,  and  in 
plain  language  give  names  to  their  vices  and  publish  their 
shame,  do  overvalue  their  dignity,  for  that  cannot  easily  be 
done ;  yet  I  say  they  use  it  incompetently  and  imprudently ; 
for  the  effect  of  this  power  and  dignity  is  not  to  upbraid,  or 
to  disgrace,  but  to  edify  and  do  good  to  all  men  according 
to  their  capacity :  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  de- 
jclared  his  office  and  commission  to  be  Christ's  ambassador, 

*  Claoiit.  de  Fl.  Moll.  Theod.  Cons.  239.  Gesner,  vol.  1.  pag.  219. 

*  02«r  ^Amyiifou  to  wpoc  roue  O'TfomSraff  hi  rtUt  trofk  rnv  a-nnfriif  Xniofwrraf  avrif 
pt  eiut  ^Kovtrra,  rvt  ^«xt9{uiv  vm/SfiXwv  i|»,  TTav*}  (fivtv)  oit  ira^^»TJ^«  irot  rfairSfjam 
|c<ui«;  f(irTi  hfjuit ',  P|at«  d«  Irt  Cohib.  Xjluud.  torn.  2.  pag.  457.  (J.  R.  P.)  > 
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he  adds,  bit  the  full,  express^  and  proper  issue  of  thatpoweri 
"  We  pray  you,  ia  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God." 

16.  The  old  prophets  took  liberty,  and  were  bold  in  their 
reproofs,  and  troubled  kings;  and  the  people  sometimes 
were  stirred  too  much  upon  such  accounts:  but  when 
the  prophets  were  charged  with  sedition,  they  only  gave  in 
answer  the  express  commandment  of  God.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  Amos',  being  very  bold,  was  biddennot  to  "pro- 
phesy any  more  at  Bethel,  because  it  was  the  king's  diapd 
and  the  king's  court:"  and  he  was  forced  to  plead  a  special 
mission ;  which  the  priests  had  not,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
find  that  ever  they  used  any  such  license  and  freedom  of 
reproof,  except  in  such  cases  in  which  they  also  became  pro- 
phets ;  as  it  happened  to  Jehoiada^:  and  that  is  the  rery  case 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  unless  they  had  a  special 
commissioUi  must  teach  according  to  the  duty  and  obedi- 
ence, the  gentleness  and  prudence,  of  the  religion ;  lest  it  be 
said  to  them,  as  was  said  by  King  Amaziah^  to  a  bold  man 
that  spake  openly  to  him,  "  Have  they  made  thee  the  king's 
counsellor;  cease  thou,  why  should  they  smite  thee?'' 

17.  Now  in  this  there  can  be  the  less  doubt,  for  they  mi&» 
take  it,  that  suppose  this  to  be  a  question  of  duty;  it  is  only 
an  inquiry  after  the  manner  of  doing  the  duty :  and  there- 
fore although,  for  the  former  reasons,  this  manner  of  doing 
their  duty  is  not  fit,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  duty  should  be 
done.  For  "  miser  est  imperator,  cui  vera  reticentur."  No 
misery  is  greater,  than  that  kings  shall  not  be  taught  their 
duty.  They  must  be  taught  it  all :  and  in  this  no  liberty,  if 
it  be  prudently  conducted,  can  become  licentious.  To  which 
purpose,  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  religion  must  thus 
comport  themselves  to  kings. 

18.  (1.)  Let  the  public  doctrines  be  instructive,  but  not 
apt  to  raise  suspicion  of  the  prince.  (2.)  Let  it  be  in  things 
certain  and  of  evident  and  apparent  duty.  (3.)  Let  no  doc* 
trines  be  fitted  to  private  interests  and  partialities  in  the  state. 
(4.)  Let  no  reproof  of  kings  be  in  pulpits,  for  it  is  uncivil  to- 
wards any, "  ut  quis  crimen  audiat  eo  loco,  quo  refellendi  copia 
non  sit,"  as  the  Roman  said  ^j  that  a  man  should  be  reproved 
in  that  place,  where,  for  reverence  and  religion's  sake,  the  man 

•  Amos,  vii.  10.  !.•>.  k  2  Chron.  x\i»'.  ?0. 

'  2  Cbron.  xxw,  16.  '  De  MaUdic.  c«p.  1. 
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may  not  answer  for  himself.    And  therefore  Clement  III. 
csaused  a  clergyman  to  be  punished^  because  '^  multis  coram 
astantibus,  verba  qusedam  in  depressionem  of&cii  et  bene* 
ficii  nostri  protulit,"  **  he  spoke  words  in  a  public  audience 
tending  to  his  disparagement :''  and  the  emperors  *  Theodo* 
«U8,  ArcadiuS)  and  Honqrius,  made  a  law«  "  si  quis  modes- 
tisB  nescius^  et  pudoris  ignania,  improbo  petulantique  male- 
dicto  nomina  nostra  crediderit  lacessenda/'  &c.  ''that  if 
any  man,  forgetting  shame  and  modesty,  thought  fit  to  dis* 
honour  the  emperors,  he  should  not  presently  be  punished : 
for  if  the  man  were  a  fool  or  a  light  person,  the  thing  was  to 
be  despised ;  if  he  were  a  madman,  he  was  to  be  pitied ;  if 
injurious  or  angry,  he  might  be  forgiven :"  but  **  ad  nostram 
scientiam  referatur,  ut  ex  personis  hominum  dicta  pensemus, 
et  utrum  preetermitti  an  exquiri  debeant  censeamus :"  the 
princes  would  have  it  referred   to  their  cognizance  and 
judgment,  whether  such  persons  should  be  punished  or  no. 
(6.)  Let  there  be  no  doubtful  speeches  in  public  sermons  scat- 
tered amongst  the  people  concerning  princes^  for  they  are 
public  seditions,  not  sermons.    (6.)  When  it  is  necessary,  or 
when  it  is  prudent,  that  private  addresses  to  princes  be  with 
asacerdoUd  freedom,  let  it  be  in  cases  of  great  crimes,  and 
evidently  proved  and  evidently  vicious,  neither  derived  from 
uncertain  rumours  of  the  people,  nor  from  trifling  suspicions* 
nor  yet  be  in  matters  of  secret  concernment  and  undiscemed 
reason.  A  prince  may  be  reproved  for  notorious  adultery,  or 
evident  murder  against  the  forms  of  law;  but  not  so  freely  in 
the  question  of  wars  or  judicature:  for  the  bishop's  private 
opini(Hi  may  be  warrant  enough  for  him  to  speak  it  when  he 
is  required,  but  not  to  reprove  a  prince  upon  pretence  of 
duty,  and  by  a  spiritual  authority,  when  the  matter  of  fact 
or  ^e  question  of  right  is  uncertain. 


RULE  vin. 

Ecclesiastical  Censures  are  to  be  irfiicted  by  the  Consent  and 
Concurrence  of  the  supreme  civil  Power, 

1.  By  ecclesiastical  censures  I  mean,  the  greater  and  lesser 
excommunication.  This  is  a  separation  of  a  crimitial  (who  is 

*  Tit.  C.  Si  qois  Ijoper.  Malcd. 
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delated  and  convict  by  witoesses,  or  by  confession  Tolantmry) 
from  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  charch,  till  be  hath, 
by  exterior  signs,  signified  his  internal  repentance :  this  is 
called  the  lesser  excommnnication.    The  greater,  is  only  of 
refractory  and  desperate  persons,  who  will  be  subject  to  no 
discipline,  make  no  amends,  return  to  no  goodness,  and  for- 
sake no  sin.    These  the  church  throws  out  from  her  bosom, 
and  shakes  the  fire  from  her  lap,  and  quits  herself  of  the 
plague :  and  this  is  called  the  greater  excommunication,  or 
the  anathema.    Both  these  are  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical 
power :  but  the  first  is  bound,  that  he  may  be  purged  of  his 
sins ;  the  second,  that  the  church  may  be  purged  of  him. 
The  first  is  bound,  as  a  man  is  tied  fast  that  he  may  be  cat 
of  the  stone ;  the  other  is  bound  as  a  criminal,  that  is  going 
to  execution :  he  is  bound,  that  he  may  be  thrown  into  out^ 
darkness.     Not  that  the  church  hath  power  to  danm  any 
man ;  but  when  she  observes  a  man  confirmed  in  impiety, 
she  does  antedate  the  divine  judgment,  and  secures  the 
sound  members,  and  tells  what  will  befal  him  in  the  day  of 
judgment.    In  the  first  case,  the  penitent  is  like  a  wandering 
sheep ;  in  the  second,  he  is  turned  a  goat  or  a  wolf;  and 
by  their  own  acts  also,  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  the  kejrs, 
they  are  both  bound :  the  first  consents  to  the  medicine,  and 
the  reprobate  hath,  by  his  own  act,  incurred  that  death, 
which  the  church  declares  ;  and  both  are  acts  of  discipline, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  consequent  to  that  power,  which 
Christ  hath  given  to  his  church,  of  binding  and  loosing,  and 
to  the  charge  of  the  conduct  of  souls. 

2.  These  two  are,  by  the  fifth  Roman  synod  under  Sym- 
machus,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  'excommunication' 
(meaning  the  lesser)  and  ^  anathema.'  "  He  that  breaks  the 
decrees  of  this  synod,  let  him  be  deprived  of  the  communion : 
but  if  he  will  not  amend,  '  anathemate  feriatur,'  let  him  be 
anathema."  The  same  we  find  in  the  synod  of  Turon*. 
which  commands  that  all  the  curses  of  the  108th  (alias  109th) 
psalm,  be  cast  upon  church*robbers,  "  ut  non  solum  excom- 
municati,  sed  etiam  anathematizati  moriantur ;"  "  that  they 
may  die  not  only  excommunicate,  but  anathematized.** — 
"  They  which  are  never  to  be  restored  to  the  communion, 
but  are  to  be  accursed ;''  so  Agapetus  expresses  it  in  his 
sixth  epistle.    This  is  called  'eradication;'  while  the  lesser 

<  Cap.  25. 
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excommunicates  are  still  members  of  the  churchy  as  St< 
Austin  notes  ^ 

3.  There  is  yet  a  third  sort  of  excommunication,  brought 
in  by  zeal  and  partiality,  a  willingness  to  rule  or  to  prevail ; 
which  is  no  part  of  the  power  given  by  Christ,  but  taken  up 
as  it  happened ;  it  is  no  part  of  jurisdiction  so  much  as  impro-^ 
per,  not  an  act  of  the  power  of  the  keys :  and  that  is  a  refus- 
ing to  communicate  with  him,  who  is  not  excommunicate,  a 
punishing  one  whom  we  have  no  power  to  punish,  a  doing 
that  which  we  have  no  power  to  do  at  all,  or  to  such  a  per- 
son over  whom  confessedly  we  have  no  authority  or  jurisdic^ 
tion.    For  when  this  humour  was  got  into  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  church,  they  made  a  new  distinction ;  and 
there  was  a  '  communio  cum  fratribus/  and  a '  comnranio  Cum 
omnibus  Christianis/    He  ftiat  might  communicate  with  thtf 
people,  might  not,  in  some  cases,  communicate  with  the 
priests  and  bishops  his  brethren.    The  distinction  we  find 
in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  the  council  of  Auxerre ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  it,  we  find  one  bishop  refusing  to  communicate 
with  another.    Thus  if  a  bishop  came  not  to  the  synod  of  his 
jprovince,  it  was  decreed  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage  <, 
''ut  ecclesisB  suae    communione  debeat  esse  contentus,'' 
**  that  he  should  only  communicate  with  his  own  diocess.'* 
The  like  to  which  we  find  in  the  second  council  of  Aries  \ 
in  the  council  of  Tarracon  *,  and  the  council  of  Agatho  \ 
Thus  Epiphanius,  bishop  andmetropolitanof  Cyras,  refused 
to  communicate  with  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  not 
fais  suffragan  ^ 

4.  Concerning  which  way  of  proceeding ; — 1.  It  is  evident, 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  it,  or  any  thing  that  is  like  to 
jurisdiction ;  and, — 2,  Sometimes  there  may  be  duty,  but, — 
3.  Most  commonly  there  is  danger.  (I.)  There  is  evidently  no 
authority :  for  if  the  authority  were  competent,  and  the  cause 
just,  they  qiight  proceed  to  excommunication.  But  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  equals  to  equals,  as  by  bishop  to  bishop, 
by  church  to  church,  as  by  Victor  to  the  churches  of  Asia, 
by  Stephen  to  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  by  angry  or  zeal- 
ous bishops  to  them,  that  were  not  of  their  humour  or  opi« 

f  Horn.  50.  in  Psa].  oi.  9  Gad.. 10.  ^  Cm.  19* 

1  Can.  6.  k  Cap.  35. 

}  Vid«  diitinot.  IS.  eap.  Placvit*  &•*  si  qsii  aot«iD,  et  c«f».  Si  qui*  Epiieo|Mf. 
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nion.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  toferion  to  their  tiiperkir^ 
the  people  withdrawing  themseWes  from  their  pastor ;  so  thft 
Samosatenians  refosed  to  communicate  with  their  bishop, 
that  was  thnist  upon  them  after  the  expulsion  of  Eosebtus. 
So  that  evidently,  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  authority  to 
verify  it. 

5.  (2.)  Sometimes  there  may  be  duty :  as  if  a  bishop  be 
ft  heretic  or  an  open  vicious  person,  his  brother  that  is  m 
bishop,  may  use  that  liberty  to  him,  as  the  people  might  do 
to  a  brother  that  walks  disorderly ;  that  is,  withdmw  frosa 
his  society,  that  he  may  be  ashamed :  and  if  his  commimi^ 
eating  with  him  will  give  countenance  to  his  heresy,  or  oF* 
fence  to  his  people,  he  is  bound  then  to  abstain  and  to  mfime 
it :  and  so  are  the  people  tied  not  to  communicate  with  their 
priest  or  bishop,  if  the  condition  of  his  tommunion  be  a  ato, 
or  the  countenancing  of  a  sin.  And  thus  we  find  in  the 
annals  of  Spain,  that  a  daughter  of  an  Arian  king  of  ^imq 
suffered  death  rather  than  receive  the  communion  from  the 
hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.  In  her  case  her  refusal  was 
duty,  and  her  suffering  was  martyrdom;  because  her  fiUher 
imposed  his  command  of  communicating  with  the  hesetacal 
bishop,  as  a  secret  allowance  of  the  heresy,  which,  in  thai 
case,  she  was  to  refuse,  and  obey  God  unto  the  death. 

6.  But  when  this  does  accidentally  become  a  matter  of 
duty,  the  charity  of  our  communion  is  no  further  to  be  re- 
fused than  we  are  obliged  by  our  duty;  we  are  not  to  refuse 
it  to  that  person,  but  for  that  cause ;  and  therefore,  in  other 
cases,  and  upon  all  other  accounts,  we  are  tied  to  do  the 
charity  of  Christians.  I  will  not  communicate  with  a  Roman 
priest  in  his  worship  of  images,  or  in  his  manner  of  praying 
for  the  dead,  or  invocation  of  saints ;  but  I  may  not  reifiiae 
to  say  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  '  Credo'  with  him,  wilesa» 
by  chance,  it  give  an  offence  to  some  weak  uninstmcted 
person.  I  will  not  receive  the  communion  from  the  hand»of 
him^  who  was  ordained  by  a  presbytery  without  a  bishop; 
because  his  hand  is  a  dead  hand,  and  reaches  me  nothing: 
but  because  he  is  my  brother,  I  will  not  refuse  to  give  him 
the  communion,  if  he  will  require  it  at  my  hand,  which  was 
made  sacred  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  invocated  by  the  prayer  and 
the  lifting  up  of  the  bishop's  hand.  I  will  not  come  to  their 
communions :  but  if  they  would  use  good  forms  of  liturgy. 
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preacb  well,  I  womld  not  refase  to  communicate  in  such 
aBBetnbliesc  unless,  as  I  saidbefore^I  be  accidentally  hin- 
dered by  some  other  duty  drawing  me  off  awhile. 

7.  Bat  then,  (3.)  Wh«n  it  is  not  an  express  and  a  clear 
duty^  it  is  alwayaa  great  danger,  an  occasion  of  schisms  and 
divisions  in  the  church,  and  consequently  may  be  an  infinite 
breach  of  duty«  a  certain  Tiolation  of  one  virtue,  for  the  un-> 
certain  preseryation  of  another:  it  is  commonly  the  daughter 
of  spiritual  pride,  an  accounting  oT  ourselves  more  holy  than 
our  brethren,  whom,  by  such  means,  we  oftentimes  provoke 
to  jealousies  and  indignation ;  and  so  sometimes  altars  are 
erected  against  altars,  and  pulpits  turn  to  cockpits,  and 
seats  of  scomers  and  of  proud  and  illiterate  declamations. 
Upon  this  account  Christendom  hath  bled  for  many  ages* 
The  division  of  the  east  from  the  western  churches, — and  in 
the  West,  the  division  of  Rome  from  divers  churches,  the 
Protestants  and  Refonned,  came  in  at  this  door ;  while  one 
church  either  pretends  the  singularity  of  truth,  or  the  emi- 
nency  of  authority  over  other  churches :  by  which  two  things 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  been  author  of  the  permanent  and 
greatest  schisms  of  Christendom.    For  indeed,  little  better 
can  be  expected,  when  the  keys  of  the  church,  which  were 
given  for  the  letting  in  or  shutting  out  of  single  criminals  or 
penitents  respectively,  are  used  to  oppose  multitudes.    A 
man  may  lock  his  chamber-door,  but  he  cannot  put  a  lock  upoa 
the  ocean:  and  it  was  wisely  said  of  St.  Austin™,  that  '*  to 
excommunicate  a  single  person  cannot  make  a  schism,  unless 
the  multitude  favour  him  :'*  intimating^  that  a  multitude  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  involved  in  censures.     '  The  king  nor 
the  people  are  not  to  be  exoommunicated,'  is  an  old  rule. 
For  if  the  whole  multitude  be  excommunicate,  with  whom 
shall  we  communicate?  If  great  parts  of  them  be,  they  plainly 
make  a  schism,  if  they  unwillingly  suffer  the  censure :  and 
therefore  that  one  church  should  do  this  to  another,  is  very 
hardly  possible  to  be  done  with  wisdom,  or  charity,  or  neces* 
sity.    For  when  St.  Paul  bade  his  flock  to  abstain  from  the 
society  of  fom^oators,  he  told  them  he  meant  it  only  in  the 
liUmbers  of  the  brethren,  where,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  in  a 
diocess,  or  city,  of  that  religion,  might  be  criminal ;  for  he 
would  not  have  them  to  '  go  out  of  the  world'  to  keep  that 
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canon;  and  therefore  meant  not  to  inTolre  the  mnltitiidet  «f 
fornicatOTB,  which  were  in  the  world.  Bat  now  he  that  ex* 
communicates  a  church,  either  does  nothing  at  all,  or  ha 
obliges  every  one  in  that  church,  to  separate  from  that  mul- 
titude: and  then  if  he  must  not  go  out  of  the  world,  he  must 
go  out  of  that  country,  which  no  spiritual  power  can  com«> 
mand,  and  which  the  Apostle  never  did  intend,  as  appears  in 
his  caution  and  the  whole  economy  and  reason  of  that  canon. 
8.  But  I  am  to  add  this  also,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
case  practicable,  in  which,  if  it  be  indifferently  permitted  to 
the  people  to  separate  from  the  communion  of  their  superior, 
it  will  not  very  quickly  proceed  to  mischief,  and  become  in- 
tolerable; a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  When  Nesto- 
rius**  had  preached  these  words,  "  Whoever  shall  say  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God,  let  him  be  accursed^"  the 
people  had  reason  to  be  offended ;  but  they  did  iO,  when 
they  made  a  tumult:  for  when  the  people  are  stirred,  zeal  is 
the  worst  thing  about  them.  Thus  when  the  two  deacons  of 
Pope  Vigilius  were  displeased  with  their  bishop  in  the  cause 
of  the  three  articles,  which  the  Pope  had  condemned  in  the 
fifth  general  council,  they  very  pertly  withdrew  themselves 
from  his  communion ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was,  that  almost 
all  the  Roman  church,  and  divers  other  western  churches,  did 
BO :  and  so  did  the  people  of  Istria  to  their  bishops  in  the 
same  cause,  and  so  did  many  more:  and  the  evil  grew  so 
great,  when  every  one  would,  as  he  pleased,  withdraw  himself 
from  the  communion  of  their  bishop  or  priest,  that  it  was« 
under  great  penalty,  forbidden  by  the  eighth  synod,  the 
tenth  chapter  \ 

9.  But  this  may  be  done  in  these  following  cases : — ^ 
(1  •)  When  the  superior  hath  manifestly  erred  in  faith,  that  is» 
in  an  article  of  his  creed,  or  a  plain  proposition  of  Scripture,  in 
an  article  established  or  declared  by  that  authority  which  hath 
bound  him  and  them  equally,  and  in  which  they  conceive  no 
error.  Thus  the  priests  and  people  of  Constantinople  ^  with* 
drew  themselves  from  the  communion  of  Eunomius,  because  he 
erred  in  an  article  determined  by  the  whole  church,  and  esta-* 
blished  by  the  laws  of  emperors,  and,  as  they  believed,  clearly 
declared  in  Scripture.    But  when  Plato  tfa^  monk 
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himself  from  the  communion  of  Tirasius  the  patriarch  of  > 
Constantinople,  because  he  refused  to  excommunicate  the 
emperor,  it  was.  an  insolence  fit  to  be  chastised  by  the  rod 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  % 

10.  (2.)  Priests  may  withdraw  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  their  bishop,  and  people  from  the  communion  of. 
their  priests,  in  things  declared  by  laws  to  be  against  the 
peace  of  Qod  and  the  church,  when  the  fact  is  evident  and 
notorious.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  single  persons,  but 
by  the  whole  community :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 
&ct  is  not  evident,  or  not  scandalous  to  that  degree  as  to 
deserve  this  canonical  punishment,  unless  the  congregation 
be  offended,  or  the  congregation  note  it ;  for  though  the 
bishop  be  more  public  than  any  single  person,  yet  he  is  not 
more  public  or  of  more  concernment  than  all  his  diocess. 
These  particulars,  that  is,  this  leave  and  this  caution,  I  have 
from  Origen ',  explicating  in  what  sense  we  are  bound  to  cut 
off  our  right  hand:  "  Ego  qui  videor  tibi  manus  esse  dextra, 
et  presbyter  nominor,  et  verbum  Dei  videor  prsedicare,  si 
aliquid  contra  ecclesiasticam  disciplinam  et  evangelii  regu- 
lam  gessero,  ita  ut  scandalum  toti  ecclesise  faciam,  in  uno 
consensu  ecclesia  conspirans  excidat  me  dextram  suam,  et 
projiciat  k  se ;"  ^'  If  I,  that  am  thy  hand,  and  preach  the  word 
of  Ood,  do  any  thing  against  the  discipline  of  God's  church, 
and  the  rule  of  the  gospeli  so  that  I  give  offence  to  the  whole 
church,  let  the  whole  churchy  consenting  together,  cut  me 
off  and  throw  me  away.'' 

IL  (3.)  But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  done  by 
j^ermissioh  or  authority  of  the  prince,  in  case  he  shall  inter- 
pose ;  because  where  public  divisions  and  breach  of  peace 
are  in  agitation,  the  commonwealth  is  more  concerned  often- 
times than  religion ;  and  therefore  where  the  laws  of  God  do 
not  intervene,  the  laws  of  the  king  must,  or  the  whole  sepa- 
ration is  a  sin.  And  therefore  we  find,  that  when  Gregory  I; 
bishop  of  Rome,  had  thus  refused  to  communicate  with 
John  bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
emperor  Mauritius  to  communicate  with  him.  And  it  is 
very  fit,  that  such  heats  and  private  judgments,  and  zealousy 
but  unnecessary,  proceedings  should  be  kept  from  inconve- 
niences by  such  public  persons,  who  are  to  take  ^are  of  peace 
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and  of  the  public.  For  if  such  separations  be  not  necessary, 
they  are  not  lawful ;  and  if  they  he  not  the  only  way  to  avoid 
a  sin,  they  are  a  ready  way  to  commit  one.  For  because' 
every  man's  cause  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  when  such  heats 
as  these  happen  between  confident  persons,  every  man  is 
judge  in  his  own  cause ;  and  what  is  like  to  be  the  event  of 
such  things,  all  the  world  can  easily  imagine. 

12.  But  now  concerning  those  other  two  proper  kinds  of 
excommunication,  the  greater  and  the  lesser,  they  have  the 
same  consideration,  if  we  mean  them^  according  as  the 
church  now  uses  them ;  that  is,  if  they  be  imposed  «pon 
men  against  their  will.  For  as  for  the  lesser  excommunication, 
BO  as  it  was  used  in  the  primitive  church,  and  so  as  the 
church  of  England  wishes  it  were  now  restored,  when  peni* 
tents  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  had  exercises,  stations,  and  penitential  times, 
allotted  to  them,  and  were  afterward  with  joy  and  comfort 
restored  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  it  is  a  ministry  done  by 
consent,  and  without  any  evil,  and  no  man  hath  to  do  witb 
it.  But  if  the  consent  of  the  criminal  be  not  in  it,  the  bishop 
cannot  compel  him ;  but  the  bishop  and  the  king  can.  And 
therefore  we  find,  that  the  emperors  made  laws  in  this  very 
particular ;  and  Justinian  *  commanded^  that  no  ecclesiastic 
person  should  excommunicate  any  one,  unless  the  cause  were 
first  approved.  Which  law  was  commended  by  the  council 
of  Paris  under  Ludovicus;  aMd  by  John  VIII.  who,  upon  the 
authority  of  that  law,  inhibited  some  bishops  from  excom«> 
municating  one  Bichertinus. 

13.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  hath  not  power  to  deny  a  criminal  the  peace  and  com^ 
munion  of  the  church,  by  declaring  him  to  be  unworthy  to 
communicate;  but  because  as  the  laws  and  as  the  customs  of 
the  world  are  now,  there  is  disgrace,  and  there  is  temporal 
evil  consequent  to  such  ecclesiastical  separations,  the  bishop 
can  be  restrained  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  spiritual  autho* 
rity,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it  of  temporal  concernment, 

14.  And  therefore  if  the  bishop  did  excommunicate  any 
of  the  prince's  servants,  or  any  whom  the  prince  had  a  mind 
to  excommunicate  and  convene  withal,  the  censure  was  to 
be  reversed;  ''utquod  principalis  pietas  recipit,  nee  i  sa* 
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f!e)r4otibua  Dei  alienum  habeatur/'  as  the  fathers  of  the 
twelfth  council  of  Toledo^  did  decree ;  thiat  ''what  the  piety 
of  th6  prince  does  receive,  the  bishops  ikiay  not  reject.^'  For 
to  avoid  the  company  of  any  person  is  an  effect  of  excom- 
munication indeed,  but  not  inseparable :  and  because  to  con* 
Terse  with  any  of  his  subjects  is  a  right  of  kings,  that  none 
of  his  bishops  can  divest  him  of,  the  bishop  can  excommu- 
nicate no  man  without  the  king's  leave;  that  is,  he  cannot 
separate  him  from  the  society  of  the  faithfuL     And  there- 
fore Ivo"  bishop  of  Chartres,  justified  himself  upon  this 
account  for  conversing  with  one  Gervasius  that  was  excom* 
municate :   ''  Pro  regia  enim  honorificentia  hoc  feci,  fretus 
auctoritate  legis,  si  quos  culpatorum,"  8ic.    "  I  did  it  (saith 
he)  relying  upon  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  for  the  honour* 
able  regard  of  the  king." — And  this  he  advises  to  others  also, 
in  his  one  hundred  and  seventy-first  epistle;  and  St.  Anselm, 
though  he  was  extremely  troubled  with  the  Pope^s  peevish 
injunction  against  the  King  of  England's  right  in  the  matter 
of  investitures,  yet  in  his  epistle  to  Prior  Ernulph  he  gives 
leave,  that  though  he  durst  not,  by  reason  of  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal command  to  the  contrary,  yet  they  might  communicate 
with  those  whom  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  for  receiving 
investitures  firom  the  king.    Now  although  this  appendage 
of  excommunication,  that  is,  abstention  from  the  civil  soci- 
ety of  the  criminal,  is  wholly  subject  to  the  laws  and  power 
of  princes ;  yet  the  spiritual  part  of  the  excommunication, 
that  is,  a  separation  from  the  communion  by  declaring  such 
a  person  to  be  unworthy,  and  using  to  him  the  word  of  his 
proper  ministry,  is  so  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic order,  that  when  the  king  commands  that  the  company 
of  the  excommunicate  should  not  be  avoided,  yet  the  man  is 
not  absolved  from  his  sentence  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
but  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  church,  if  she  have  proceeded 
legally  and  canonically.    The  king  can  take  off  the  temporal 
penalty,  but  not  the  spiritual  obligation ;  that  is,  the  man  is 
not  to  demand  the  sacrament,  till  he  be  absolved.  If  the  king 
commands  it,  the  bishop  must  not  deny  his  external  ministry ; 
but  the  man  sins  that  demands  it,  because  he  communicates  un- 
worthily, that  is,  by  a  just  power,  but  not  by  a  just  disposition. 
He  must  repent  of  his  crime,  before  he  can  come  innocently. 
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15.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  affair,  oae  paxi 
concerns  the  criminal,  and  another  concerns  the  people. 
The  criminal  is  bound  to  abstain  from  the  communion:  Uiat 
duty  is  incumbent  upon  him,  because  he  is  judged  to  be  un* 
worthy  of  it  by  that  authority  which  he  is  bound  to  trust,  in 
case  there  be  no  apparent  error.    But  to  be  thrust  from  civil 
society  is  not  directly  any  duty  of  his,  bnt  is  incumbent  on 
the  people.  Now  though  the  bishop  can,  in  some  cases,  ad- 
vise this,  yet  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  he  cuinot,  with- 
out  leave,  command  it:  and  therefore  the  censure  or  judg- 
ment of  the  church  is  to  have  effort  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  guilty,  and  this  invades  no  man's  right ;  it  is  for  his  good 
that  is  concerned,  and  is  wholly  a  spiritual  power,  and  in- 
trenches not  upon  the  civil  right  of  any  man,  much  less  upon 
the  public  and  supreme  power.     In  the  lesser  excommuni- 
cation, if  the  subjects  be  not  voluntary,  or  be  not  subjected 
by  him  that  hath  the  power  over  them,  that  is,  the  king, 
they  cannot  be  compelled  by  the  bishop  to  any  external 
act  or  abstention.    But  if  they  do  themselves  submit,  or  are 
submitted  by  their  supreme,  they  are  bound  not  only  to  obey 
the  censure  of  the  church,  but  themselves  to  go  away  from 
company,  that  know  not  of  this  calamity :  as  I  have'  idready 
instanced. 

16.  The  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication,  though 
to  be  estimated  in  many  particulars  by  the  former  mea- 
sures, yet  hath  in  it  something  of  particular  considera- 
tion. This  is  the  great '  anathema  maranatha,'  the  excision 
of  a  man  from  the  body  of  the  church ;  without  which  body, 
whosoever  is  in  that  manner  justly  separate,  there  is  no  sal- 
vation to  him :  and  this  the  church  called  by  the  name  of 
'anathema.'  Not  that  whenever  the  word  'anathema'  is 
used,  the  greater  excommunication  is  signified ;  for  it  is  very 
often  used  as  an  earnest  expression  of  the  dislike  of  a  thing: 
80  the  clergy  of  Edessa,  when  they  pui^ed  their  bishop  Ibas 
of  the  crimes  objected  to  him  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon^, 
they  solemnly  protested  they  knew  no  evil  of  him,  "anathe- 
matizantes  nosmetipsos,  et  terribili  gehennsB  nosmetipsos 
obnoxios  facientes,  si  novimus;"  '^  anathematizing  them- 
selves and  exposing  themselves  to  the  guilt  of  eternal  dam- 
nation, if  they  knew  any  such  thing."    Such  anathemata  are 
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denounced  against  sacrilegious  persons  in  the  donatives 
made  to  the  church ;  and  thus  divers  councils  do  pronounce 
'anathema'  to  false  propositions,  and  Justinian  %  in  the  code, 
uses  the  same  execration  against  certain  heresies.  Now  to 
such  an  anathema  as  this  all  persons  can  be  subject,  kings 
and  princes,  bishops  and  priests,  multitudes  and  single  per- 
sons. There  is  nothing  considerable  in  this,  but  that  the 
cause  be  great  and  worthy :  for  whoever  he  be  that  works 
abomination,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  yet  he  is  '  abominable ;' 
and  shall  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the 
day  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

17.  But  the  inquiry  that  remains,  is  concerning  the  great 
anathema  or  excision  of  obstinate  criminals  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  which  is  the  only  excommunication,  that  Christ 
gave  in  commission  and  warranty.     For  so  the  fathers  ex- 
pound those  words  of  Christ ;  **  But  if  he  will  not  hear  the 
chtu'ch,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican ;" 
— that  is,  not  to  be  esteemed  for  a  brother  or  a  Christian,  saith 
St.  Gregory  * ; — "  quia  neque  influxum  habet  k  capite,  neque 
participat  de  spiritu  Christi,"  saith  St  Austin^:  ''he  neither 
hath  any  influence  from  the  head,  nor  partakes. of  the  spirit 
of  Christ."  This  man  the  church  does  not  pray  for,  does  not 
pray  with,  does  not  communicate,  does  not  hope  well  of;  he 
receives  no  assistance  and  gifts  of  grace  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God :  and  St.  Jude  says,  his  works  are  ^'gone  aforehand 
unto  judgment." — "  Videlicet  peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus, 
notorius,  aut  accusatus  et  convictus,  '  He  who  is  a  grievous 
and  a  scandalous  sinner,  notorious  or  convict,'  being  reproved 
by  the  bishop  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  church, — if  he 
will  not  be  humbled,  but  remains  incorrigible,  and  perse- 
veres in  his  scandalous  sins,  'tum  anathemate  feriendus  est, 
et  k  corpore  ecclesiae  separandus,'  '  then  he  is  to  be  «mitten 
with  the  anathema,  and  to  be  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
church  V"  so  St.  Gregory  ^    To  this  there  is  nothing  else 
consequent,  but  that  the  man,  unless  he  timely  and  mightily 
repent,  will  be  damned;  and  in  the  meantime  that  every 
man  account  him  to  be  no  brother,  and  have  no  intercourse 
with  him,  but  as  with  a  Turk  or  a  Jew. 

18.  Now  concerning  this,  he  that  is  in  ecclesiastical 
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anthority,  and  bath  received  the  boly  order,  hath  tliis- power; 
and  he  that  hath  a  charge,  can  minister  this  power :  and  so 
long  as  nothing  temporal  and  secular  is  mingled  with  it,  the 
bishop  can  do  it  wholly  by  his  spiritual  authority;  and  in 
this. he  does  nothing  depend  upon  the  supreme  civil  power, 
save  that  he  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  spiritual  office. 
For  though  it  be  true  that  any  bishop  can,  by  the  civil  power, 
he  hindered  from  ministering  in  public  assemblies,  for  he 
may  be  banished  or  deposed,  and  another  put  in  his  chair, 
or  all  his  offices  may  be  suspended  '  quoad  exercitium  actus,' 
as  the  schools  speak,  so  that  he  may  not  exercise  his 
power ;  yet  a  bishop  that  hath  a  flock,  that  is  permitted  actu- 
ally to  do  what  Christ  hath  empowered  him  to  do,  can,  by  his 
own  sole  authority,  inflict  this  sentence  upon  scandalous  and 
refractory,  disobedient  and  impenitent,  rebellious  and  per- 
severing, sinners :  and  if  the  church  could  not  do  this,  she 
had  not  power  sufficient  to  the  ends  of  her  designation ;  she 
were  no  body  politic,  but  without  government  and  power; 
and  all  that  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  eigh- 
teenth of  St.  Matthew  **,  and  his  commands  of  delating  refrac- 
tory criminals  to  the  church,  ttnd  the  promise  to  '  verify  in 
heaven  what  they  shall  reject  on  earth,'  were  words  signi- 
fying nothing  and  of  no  effect.  But  because  no  wise  man 
will  imagine,  that  it  must  follow  that  the  ecclesiastic  state, 
they  to  whomChristpromisedto  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  they  who  are  stewards  of  the  household  and  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel, — have  this  power 
subjected  in  themselves  independently  from  the  civil  power, 
as  they  have  a  power  to  baptize,  and  to  consecrate,  and  to 
ordain  ministers  of  religion ;  and  they  can  no  more  be  hin- 
dered from  one  than  from  the  other ;  they  may  '  de  facto,'  and 
they  may  by  a  competent  power;  but  if  they  be,  it  is  perse- 
cution. That  this  bishop  or  that,  that  Cyprian  or  Sylvester, 
that  Valerius  or  Austin,  should  be  the  man,  is  under  the 
power  of  a  civil  magistrate ;  but  the  mem  that  is  permitted 
to  use  the  powers  Christ  put  into  his  hand,  can,  upon  per- 
sons so  disposed,  pronounce  Ood's  anatfiema  and  the 
church's. 

19.  Now  the  reason  of  the  difference,  why  tiie  bishop 
cannot  do  this  in  the  lesser  excommunication,  and  yet  can 
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in  the  greater, — istfais;  because  the  greater  is  of  divine  in^ 
stitution^  and  the  other  is  of  human^  never  used  but  by  con^ 
sent^  or  by  superinduced  civil  authority^  nnd  therefore  must 
still  depend  upon  the  causes  of  its  being.  Add  to  tiiis,  there 
is  a  precept  annexed  to  this  power :  there  is  a  double  duly-; 
the  bishop  is  to  separate  the  vile  from  the  preoiousi  the 
leprous  from  the  sound,  and  the  people  are  to  take  heed  of 
such  impure  mixtures.  But,  in  the  lesser  excommunications, 
there  may  possibly  be  something  of  prudence;  yet  as  there 
is  no  properauthority  in  the  ecclesiastical  superior,  but  what 
is  given  hinx  by  consent,  so  there  is  no  obligation  or  duty  in 
the  subjects :  it  is  well  when  they  submit  to  this  discipline, 
and  go  to  be  cured  by  the  public  hands  eVen  for  every  ma- 
lady ;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  this;  but  if  they  be  delated 
or  be  notorious  and  great  criminals,  here  the  church  is  war- 
ranted by  God  to  proceed  to  discipline,  and  to  separation  and 
excision  of  the  refractory.  This  only  hath  eiFort.upon  the 
soul;  but  the  lesser  excommunication  is  a  discipline  of 
ecclesiastical  institution ;  and  so  is  that '  denying  of  commu- 
nion to  equals  or  superiors,'  and  so  is  'irregularity/  and  so  is 
'  refusing  to  mention  a  name  in  our  collects  and  public  or  pri* 
vate  prayers,'  and  so  is  *  suspension  and  interdict,  degradation 
and  deposition:'  they  are  all  of  ecclesiastical  positive  con- 
stitution, no  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys^  nothing  of  divine 
authority;  but  are  introduced  by  the  consent  of  churches, 
and  verified  by  custom,  consent,  and  the  laws  of  princes,  and 
so  come  accidentally  to  pass  an  obligation,  but  effect  nothing 
directly  upon  the  soul.  That  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  greater 
excommunication:  and  that  which  stands  next  to  it  is  the 
lesser  excommunication;  which  although  it  be  'humanum 
inventum,'  and  of  positive  institution,  yet  because  it  is  a  part 
of  the  greater,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  way,  upon  lesser 
causes,  but  to  designs  of  charity  and  edification,  it  is  a  use 
of  the  spiritual  sword,  it  is  the  lancing  of  a  sore,  but  not  the 
cutting  off  a  dead  part;  but  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  con- 
sequent of  the  power  of  binding  or  loosing,  and  so  I  have 
already  called  it*.  For  it  is  a  part  of  that  intermedial  mo- 
nition, which  Christ  hath,  in  general,  commissionated  his 
ministers  and  guides  of  the  church  to  make.  If  an  offender 
will  not  mend  by  private,  and  by  a  more  public  admonition, 
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"  tell  it  to  the  church;"  then  the  charch  is  to  do  something, 
when  the  stubborn  criminal  is  delated  to  her.  The  church 
must  try,  if  he  will  repent  upon  her  monition ;  for  then  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  are  to  exhort  him  unto  repentance,  to 
reprove,  to  correct,  to  do  what  spiritual  fathers  ought  to  do : 
the  particulars  of  which,  because  they  are  not  specified  by 
our  blessed  Lord,  they  are  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical governors ;  so  that  the  general  discipline  is  war- 
ranted, but  the  particular  is  left  to  their  choice,  who,  by  the 
analogies  of  the  consequent  power  of  the  keys,  can  pro- 
(seed  by  lesser  and  an  intermedial  process.  But  the  power  of 
keys  is  given  in  order  to  something,  that  is  to  be  done  after- 
ward. For  that  is  only  the  warranted  and  express  authority, 
and  that  which  imitates  coercitive  jurisdiction  the  nearest, 
that  those  be  cut  off  from  the  church,  who,  by  their  voluntary 
submission,  will  not  amend,  and  submit  to  the  paternal  rod 
and  gentle  correption. 
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